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OUR  TITLE. 


BY   RET.    T.    STORK. 


THIS  inscription  was  not  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  fancy,  but  the  deliberate 
selection  of  a  name  conceived  to  be  most 
expressive  of  our  ideal,  of  a  monthly  de- 
signed to  occupy  an  intermediate  sphere 
between  the  weekly  paper  and  the  scholastic 
review.  This  has  been  the  sphere,  thus  far, 
occupied  by  the  Magazine,  and  the  favorable 
reception  with  which  it  has  been  greeted,  is 
a  clear  indication  of  a  felt  want  in  the 
Church  of  such  a  periodical.  In  assuming 
this  new  title,  we  do  not  profess  to  change 
its  sphere.  In  designating  it  a  Lutheran 
Journal,  we  do  not  wish  to  indicate  any  in- 
tention of  making  it  a  medium  for  polemi- 
cal discussions,  or  sectarian  intolerance  and 
exclusiveness.  Without  any  such  purpose, 
we  assume  the  name,  as  expressive  of  our 
design  to  make  it  a  Journal  of  the  Church. 
With  no  local  or  confessional  phase, — and 
yet  breathing  a  true  and  liberal  Church 
spirit — in  its  current  tone  and  utterances, 
having  special  adaptations  to  our  own 
Church,  and  yet  with  a  noble,  Christian 
Catholicism,  that  would  make  it  a  welcome 
and  an  unobtrusive  visitor  to  any  Christian 
fireside. 

It  is  further  designated  as  the  Lutheran 
Home  Journal.  In  the  adoption  of  this 
musical  word,  we  were  not  influenced  merely 
by  the  euphony  which  it  gives  to  our  title, 
or  the  factitious  charm  with  wliich  it  might 
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possibly  invest  the  Journal.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  an  ideal,  which  it  will  be  onreaniest 
efforts  to  actualize.  In  this  aspect,  we 
contemplate  an  essential  improvement  in 
the  Magazine.  It  is  designed  to  make  this 
Home  feature  one  of  special  interest  and 
pre-eminent  importance.  Home,  is  the 
earliest  and  most  influential  school — the 
sanctuary  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in 
humanity.  "There,  are  unfolded  the  deepest 
experiences  of  human  life;  there,  is  the  joy 
of  wedded  felicity  ;  there,  wells  up  in  the 
heart  the  first  strange  gush  of  parental 
affection  ;  there,  comes  the  intimation  of 
awful  change,  staring  upon  us  with  the  face 
of  death ;  there,  falls  the  shadow  of  the 
funeral  train,  passing  over  the  threshold." 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  family  rela- 
tions, the  profoundest  joy  and  misery  of 
human  life  must  be  experienced  among  the 
conditions  of  home.  It  is,  moreover,  our 
first  sphere  of  duty  and  moral  discipline. 
"  The  family  is  a  divine  ordinance — the 
home  is  an  institution  of  God,  forecast  in 
the  very  peculiarities  of  our  nature.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  all  society.  It  embraces 
the  germ  and  ideal  of  the  state.''  Conscious 
of  this  important  relation  of  the  family  to 
the  community  and  the  Church,  it  will  be 
with  us  a  special  object  to  act  on  these 
springs  of  social  life. 

And  inasmuch  as  at  home  are  bom  the 
ideas  of  the  infant,  and  developed  the  soul 
of  childhood,  it  will  be  our  effort  to  give 
something   in    every   number  with   special 
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reference  and  adaptation  to  children.  Some- 
thing, that  may  unobtrusively,  yet  effec- 
tively, influence  for  good  the  sacred  duties, 
immortal  affections,  and  divinely  sanctioned 
relationships  of  the  home  circle.  And, 
although  the  Journal  assumes  no  formal 
mission  as  a  religious  messenger,  but  is 
sent  as  a  genial,  recreative  visitor,  to  mingle 
in  the  social  pleasures  and  innocent  joys  of 
the  family,  it  will  nevertheless  breathe  the 
spirit  and  maintain  the  chastened  tone  and 
lofty  sanctions  of  the  Christian  teacher ; 
seeking,  by  multiform  methods,  to  unfold 
and  impress  the  apostolic  direction  to 
families  in  the  primitive  Church,  "  First 
learn  to  show  piety  at  home." 

It  will  seek  to  exalt  Christianity  in  the 
home-sphere,  as  the  guide  and  strength  of 
the  parents,  as  well  as  something  joyous  and 
lovely  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  For  has 
not  Christianity  done  everything  to  conse- 
crate our  earthly  homes,  and  make  them 
schools  for  heaven  ?  "  It  has  mingled  a 
chastening  moderation  with  its  dispensa- 
tions of  joy,  and  yielded  the  only  consola- 
tion for  its  sorrows.  It  has  hallowed  the 
tender  years  of  that  childhood,  which  makes 
sunshine  on  its  walls,  and  music  in  its 
chambers.  It  has  erected  altars  of  prayer, 
where  its  daily  duties  may  be  revealed  in 
the  light  of  divine  communion  ;  where  every 
morning  may  unite  the  family  as  at  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  every  evening  see  them 
part  with  love  and  benediction  as  to  their 
final  rest.  And  for  the  season  of  trial  and 
bereavement,  when  that  circle  of  home  is 
broken,  and  the  deepest  shadow  of  all  broods 
there,  Christianity  pours  out  its  consolations ; 
it  opens  above  the  darkened  chamber,  the 
glory  of  its  *  many  mansions,'  and  speaks  to 
the  soul  its  blessed  assurance  that  the  dearest 
relations  of  earth  can  never  die." 

With  such  convictions  of  religion,  as  the 
essential  element  in  a  happy  home,  it  will 
be  a  pre-eminent  object,  to  send  the  Journal, 
as  an  angel  visitor,  with  messages  from 
heaven,  to  every  family. 

There  will  be,  as  indicated,  in  this  num- 
ber, a  Biblical  department,  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture. 
This,  we  regard  as  invaluable  to  the  family. 


It  is  not  designed  to  give  tedious  and  scho- 
lastic exegeses,  but  simple  illustrations, 
drawn  from  Biblical  antiquities  and  scien- 
tific discoveries,  to  elucidate  obscure  pas- 
sages. This,  we  believe,  will  tend  to  interest 
the  minds  of  the  young  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  furnish  them  with  Biblical  know- 
ledge, such  as  is  not  accessible  to  the  gene- 
ral reader. 

There  will  also  be  a  department  of  the 
Journal,  devoted  to  Church  intelligence. 
This  will  embrace  the  most  important  items 
of  information,  in  reference  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  country  and  in  Germany. 

This  department  of  the  Journal  in  itself, 
should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  introduc- 
tion into  every  Lutheran  family. 

In  the  articles,  both  original  and  selected, 
special  care  will  be  taken  to  furnish  only 
such  as  are  of  decided  excellence,  and  on 
such  topics  as  will  prove  both  instructive 
and  entertaining,  and  conducive  to  the 
general  object  contemplated  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Journal. 

It  may  seem  to  some,  that  we  have  pro- 
mised too  much  ;  that  the  tenor  of  this  in- 
troductory article  is  adapted  to  awaken  ex- 
pectations that  will  not  be  realized.  We 
hope  not.  But  the  realization  of  our  ideal, 
will  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  the  Church.  Let  the  minis- 
ters and  lay  members  of  the  Church,  unite 
with  us  heartily  and  eSiciently,  in  securing 
an  extensive  circulation  of  the  Journal,  and 
more  than  we  have  promised  will  be  real- 
ized. We  earnestly  solicit  our  ministerial 
and  lay  brethren  to  unite  with  us,  promptly 
and  efficiently,  in  distributing  in  every 
family  of  our  Church,  the  "  Lutheran  Home 
Journal.'''' 


LOST  TIME. 

I  THREW  a  baulile  to  the  sea, 
A  billow  caught  it  hastily; 
Another  billow  quickly  came 
Successfully  the  prize  to  claim; 
From  wave  to  wave,  unchecked,  it  passed, 
Till  tossed  upon  the  strand  at  last. 
Thus  glide  unto  the  unknown  shore, 
Those  golden  moments  we  deplore  ; 
Those  moments,  which,  not  thrown  away, 
Might  win  for  us  eternal  day.  -  . 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

BY    REV.    E.    W.    IIUTTER. 

IN  the  circle  of  revolving  time,  by  tlie  kind 
providence  of  God,  we  have  a^^ain  l)een 
brought  to  that  fairy  vestibule,  which  oj)cns, 
rich  with  hope. and  bright  to  expectation,  upon 
another  year.  Our  familiar  friend,  1855,  is 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  Like 
a  swell  of  the  ocean,  tossing  with  its  fellows, 
he  has  been  borne  by  a  resistless  current 
to  the  land  of  death  and  silence.  From  the 
point  we  now  occupy,  we  gaze  around,  and 
as  the  events  of  the  departed  year  come 
thronging  to  our  retrospection,  the  griefs  or 
the  raptures  that  have  been  commended  to 
us,  either  move  our  hearts  to  gladness,  or 
swell  them  with  emotions  of  sorrow.  From 
the  transports thathavebeen  enkindled, there 
arise  like  sweet  odors  from  summer  fields, 
the  rich  banquetings  of  grateful  reminis- 
cence ;  whilst,  from  the  sorrows  that  have 
environed  us,  there  breathe  the  salutary  mo- 
nitions of  experience,  and  the  sweet  voices 
of  pious  resignation. 

It  is  a  custom  becoming  the  historian,  the 
philosopher,  the  moralist,  and  the  Christian, 
on  the  advent  of  each  year,  to  take  a  calm 
and  cautious  retrospect  of  that  which  has 
just  concluded  its  circle,  and  to  enregister, 
if  not  on  paper,  in  memory,  the  most  strik- 
ing and  instructive  events  that  have  occurred 
within  its  compass.  To  every  feeling  and 
contemplative  mind,  an  exercise  like  this, 
embracing  necessarily  a  diversified  schedule 
of  experiences,  can  never  fail  to  be  produc- 
tive of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Such  an  exercise  addresses  itself  to  every 
spring  and  power  of  our  nature,  that  is 
worthy  of  cultivation.  It  addresses  itself  to 
the  heart,  through  the  medium  of  events  that 
have  awakened  the  affections  ;  to  the  under- 
sianding,  by  expanded  and  practical  exhi- 
bitions of  nature  and  society;  to  the  imagina- 
tion, by  means  of  the  beautiful,  the  terrible, 
and  sublime ;  and  to  the  religious  sense,  by 
enabling  it  to  trace,  in  all  sublunary  afiairs, 
from  the  fall  of  a  leaf  to  the  fall  of  an  em- 
pire, the  all-directing  and  all-encircling  pro- 
vidence of  God.  From  the  past  it  gleans 
matter  and  motives,  salutary  to  contemplate. 


The  present  it  enriches  and  adorns.  The 
future  it  surrounds  with  useful  calculation 
and  profitable  arrangement. 

We  have  said  that  on  the  ever-regtleas 
pinions  of  time  the  year  1855  has  passed 
away.  Hut  it  is  only  as  a  fragment  of  con- 
ventional chronology,  that  it  has  been 
gathered  U)  the  tomb.  The  year  1855,  in 
a  most  important  sense,  still  lives,  and  will 
live  on  forever.  The  events,  to  which  itgave 
birth,  are  not  of  a  transient,  but  of  an  ever- 
enduring  nature.  Their  influence,  for  weal 
or  woe,  can  never  die.  And  even  to  their 
earthly  record  will  the  memory  of  millions 
cling  with  indissoluble  adhesion,  thougli 
never  chiselled  by  sculptor-hands  on  mar- 
bled monument,  or  engraved  with  adaman- 
tine pen  on  bronze  or  brass. 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  limits  of 
the  present  article,  to  enumerate  all  the 
principal  events  of  the  past  year,  nor  to  at- 
tempt to  deduce  from  them,  with  logical 
interpretation,  those  conclusions,  which  to 
the  vision  of  the  seer  they  may  seem  to  war- 
rant. We  can  merely  glance  at  facts,  sub- 
mitting it  to  each  reader,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  make  such  application  of  them,  as  his 
own  feelings  and  judgment  may  prompt. 

Directing  our  view  to  the  Old  World,  to 
what  stupendous  deeds  has  the  year  1855 
given  birth  1  The  bloody  drama,  enacted 
in  the  Crimea,  in  and  before  Sebastopol,  in- 
volves results,  whose  finality  the  eye  of  Omni- 
science alone  can  comprehend.  In  and 
through  them,  unquestionably,  the  Supreme 
Ruler  is  working  out  His  own  hidden  and 
transcendent  purposes  ;  yet  they  are,  never- 
theless, occurrences  at  which  nature  shudders 
and  humanity  mourns.  With  convulsive  and 
hideous  energy,  with  giant  step  and  frantic 
air,  has  the  fiend  of  war  there  issued  from 
his  cell,  shaking  the  earth  with  volcanic 
thunders,  and  breathing  into  opposing 
armies  his  own  sanguinary  and  demoniac 
temper.  Oh  I  what  an  arch  enemy  of  hnman 
kind  is  not  he,  who,  "  from  the  beginning 
was  a  murderer,'"  and  whose  delight  it  is  to 
instruct  his  disciples  in  the  fearful  "  trade  of 
death !''  How,  at  his  appi'oach,  the  very 
sky  turns  yellow  with  pestilence,  and  the 
very  winds  are  burthened  with  the  groans  of 
the  mutilated  and  dying  !    See,  how  beneath 
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the  fiery  flashes  of  his  eye,  all  that  is  lovely 
and  beautiful  withers !  See,  how  he  severs 
the  ties  of  holy  brotherhood,  how  he  crushes 
beneath  his  iron  hoof  all  the  arts  and  monu- 
ments of  civilized  life  ;  how  he  strews  the 
earth,  which  should  be  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  sons,  and 
brothers,  and  fathers. 

Deep  and  eternal  is  mir  indebtedness  to 
God,  that  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
Peace!  Mild  and  lovely  art  thou,  fair 
sister,  in  thy  gentle  presence !  We  hail  thee 
as  the  bounteous  patroness  of  all  that  im- 
proves and  adorns  life,  as  the  benignant 
foster-mother  of  the  arts,  industry,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  science,  literature,  friend- 
ship, benevolence,  morality,  and  religion  ! 
Thou  dost  nurture  every  virtue  of  the  heart, 
and  sheddest  the  dews  of  a  vigorous  juve- 
nescence  over  all  the  charities  and  ameni- 
ties of  life.  Go,  halcyon  bird,  and  wave  thy 
golden  pinions  gently  over  the  multitudes 
of  infuriated  men  convened  in  the  Crimea, 
and  silence  their  tumultuous  passions  !  Go, 
put  an  end  to  the  clang  of  the.  armor  of 
Mars,  and  attune  thy  silvery  voice  to  the 
melody  of  the  lute  of  Pan,  and  the  harp  of 
Apollo !  Oh  !  that  the  angels'  song,  hymned 
in  tones  of  celestial  sweetness  over  the  man- 
ger, on  the  plains  of  Judea,  ''  Peace  on 
Earth,"  might  soon  be  heard  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ! 

Although  exempt  from  the  desolations  of 
war,  unhappily,  our  country  has  not  been 
wholly  unvisited  by  pestilence.  Two  of  our 
southern  cities,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
have  suffered  immensely  from  yellow  fever. 
In  their  local  annals,  the  year  1855  will 
never  be  forgotten.  All  the  published  ac- 
counts concur  in  representing  the  ravages 
of  the  destroying  angel,  as  fearful  in  the  ex- 
treme. Hundreds  fell  before  his  devastating 
flight.  Not  worth,  nor  virtue,  nor  age,  nor 
youth,  nor  beauty,  nor  genius,  nor  piety,  nor 
fortune,  afforded  any  immunity  against  his 
ravages.  From  first  to  last,  these  two  de- 
voted cities  presented  such  a  panorama  of 
woe,  as  seemed  at  times  to  mock  the  de- 
scriptive energies  of  language.  Saddening 
as  were  the  details,  however,  there  was  "  a 
silver  lining  to  the  cloud,"  and  through  the 
seven-fold  darkness  there  darted  gleams  of 


glorious  sunlight.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  calamity  excited  the  pro- 
foundest  commiseration.  The  heart  of  the 
whol«  Union  palpitated  with  generous  sym- 
pathy. All  sectional  differences  were  for- 
gotten. Now,  truly,  there  was  "  no  north, 
no  south,  no  east,  no  west."  Money  and  pro- 
visions came  to  the  sufferers,  almost  as  the 
quails  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  Nurses  and  physicians  left 
their  healthful  homes  afar,  and  plunged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  pestilence,  to  minister 
to  the  sick  and  dying.  Many  have  never 
returned.  In  the  ministry  of  love,  they 
themselves  fell  victims  to  the  plague. 

Oh,  say !  is  there  not  a  divine  philosophy 
in  misfortune,  which  casts  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  dark  providences 
of  God  ?  What  would  become  of  us,  and 
what  would  we  become,  if  there  were  no 
hungry  to  feed,  no  naked  to  clothe,  no  im- 
prisoned to  visit,  no  ignorant  to  instruct,  no 
wandering  to  reclaim,  no  sick  to  nurse,  no 
dying  to  solace  and  cheer  ?  The  great 
heart  of  humanity  would  stagnate,  like  the 
atmosphere  without  electricity,  or,  like  a 
lake  of  water,  without  inlet  or  outlet.  If 
there  had  been  no  deluge,  no  rainbow  of 
hope  had  spanned  the  firmament.  Suffering 
seems  as  much  an  appointment  of  heaven, 
as  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  or  the  shining 
of  the  sun,  and  is  as  necessary. 

The  year  1855  will  long  be  memorable, 
too,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  "  Rail- 
way Accidents,"  recorded  in  its  annals. 
During  no  previous  year,  within  our  recol- 
lection, were  we  called  to  mourn  over  so 
many  casualties  of  all  kinds.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  assert,  that  they 
were  without  a  precedent  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  disas- 
ters were  truly  of  a  most  melancholy  and 
extensive  nature.  Perhaps  the  most  shock- 
ing of  all,  was  that  which  occurred  on  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  near  Bur- 
lington, in  the  month  of  August.  As  its 
sickening  details  were  read,  the  liveliest 
sympathies  of  the  nation  seemed  to  be  ex- 
cited. Pulpit  and  press  joined  in  discussion 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  as  also  in  im- 
proving the  occasion  for  suitable  moral  in- 
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culcation.  This  disaster  was  followed  by 
numerous  others,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  until  no  traveller  entered  a  rail-ear 
without  serious  apprehensions  that  he  might 
not  come  out  again  alive.  The  frequency 
of  these  catastrophes  is  not  without  lessons 
of  deep  moral  significancy.  They  should 
teach  us,  in  travelling,  to  value  safety  more 
than  speed.  They  should  serve,  too,  to  im- 
press upon  our  minds,  more  indelibly  than 
ever,  the  mutability  and  uncertainty  of  life. 
What  are  the  temporal  affairs  of  men  ? 
Nothing  is  more  imbecile,  or  more  empty. 
They  are  as  the  vision  of  a  night,  the  illu- 
sion of  a  dream,  which,  when  the  day  re- 
turns, are  blotted  from  existence.  They  are 
as  flowers  of  the  field,  beautiful  and  fresh  at 
morn,  bui,  ere  the  night-shades  gather  in, 
withered  and  strewn.  They  are  as  bub- 
bles of  water,  which  float  awhile,  but,  when 
they  are  pierced,  lo  1  they  are  gone.  They 
are  as  smoke  and  vapor,  that  pass  away. 
They  are  as  a  spider's  attenuated  web, 
which  a  breath  of  wind  tears  to  tatters. 
Let  the  many  sudden  and  often  frightful 
deaths  that  have  occurred,  during  the  past 
year,  admonish  us  to  prepare  to  meet  our 
God.  Seeing  that  we  are  but  stewards  of  a 
day,  and  that  not  one  has  any  immunity 
from  the  destroyer's  shaft,  let  us  care  less 
for  the  gains  and  gaieties  of  this  life,  and 
unspeakably  more  for  that  kingdom  of  sur- 
passing glory  which  is  to  come.  These  are 
the  freshly  corroborated  utterances,  that 
issue,  with  potential  awfulness,  from  every 
wrecked  ship,  and  every  crushed  rail-car : 
"Be  ye  also  ready!" 

We  have  thus  called  to  mind  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  events  of  the  past  year. 
Each  reader,  in  his  own  experience,  will 
summon  to  memory  many  others,  which  we 
cannot  particularize  ;  for  each  family  circle, 
and,  to  some  extent,  each  individual  heart, 
constitutes  a  miniature  world  in  itself.  Many 
are  the  changes  which  the  last  twelve-month, 
in  its  revolving  round,  has  wrought.  Many 
matches  have  ended  in  happy  marriages, 
and  many  were  better  blotted  from  Hymen's 
record.  Many  immortal  souls  have  been 
born  into  the  world — would  that  more -had 
been  born  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  are  still  shivering  beneath 


the  cold  of  the  second  dcatb  !  During  the 
past  year  many  a  true  heart  lias  been  smit- 
ten into  silence  and  placed  in  the  dust — 
many  a  child,  many  a  parent,  many  a 
brother  and  sister  bave  been  carried  to  the 
tomb.  There  are  vacant  chairs  at  many 
hearth-homes,  added  monuments  in  many 
cemeteries;  for  Death  is  an  insatiato  hus- 
bandman, and  is  never  done  reaping  the 
hosts  of  earth  into  his  ever-yawning  garner. 
Among  those  still  living,  too,  many  are  the 
fond  imaginings  which  the  sober  realities 
of  the  departed  year  have  dissolved, — many 
the  bright  visions  dissipated, — many  the 
cherished  hopes,  purposes,  and  plans,  many 
the  joyous  expectations,  which  its  stern  ex- 
periences have  crossed  and  thwarted.  And 
such  is  man's  history  on  earth !  Well  is  it 
with  him,  whose  pilgrimage  is  not  self- 
darkened ! 

"What  is  man's  history?    Born,  living,  dying, 
Leaving  the  still  shore  for  the  troubled  wave  ! 

Struggling    against    storm-clouds    o"er   shipwrecks 
flying, 
And  casting  anchor  in  the  quiet  grave." 
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I  COME — my  breatli  is  on  the  blast! 
A  wreath  of  clouds  is  o'er  me ; 
And  llie  lovely  flowers  of  earth  as  I  passed, 

Have  withered  and  shrunk  before  me. 
I  have  found  the  earth  in  its  richest  bloom, 
I  come  to  gather  its  pride  to  the  tomb  ; 
I  have  found  it  with  all  joy  elate, 
I  come  to  make  it  desolate. 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  rustling  and  gay, 

The  sheen  of  the  rivers  is  bright  as  the  spring; 
I  will  blow  those  rustling  leaves  away, 
I  will  stop  its  streamlets  murmunng ; 
I  will  strip  of  its  robe  the  towering  oak, 
Its  roots  shall  be  torn,  and  its  limbs  be  broke : 
I  will  howl  through  the  waste,  and  the  wild  beasts 

there 
At  the  sound  of  my  voice  shall  sink  to  their  lair. 

The  eagle. shall  close  her  soaring  wing, 

And  seek  her  nest  on  the  eyrie  high  : 
And  every  songster  cease  to  sing. 

At  the  sound  of  my  ominous  rushing  by  I 
I  will  bow  to  the  dust  the  gayest  flowers, 
And  strip  of  their  pride  the  fairest  bowers  : 
I  will  clothe  the  earth  with  white  as  I  come — 
The  winding  sheet  of  her  wintry  tomb  ! 
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REMINISCENCES  OP  THE  EEV. 

ERNEST  LEWIS  HAZELIUS,  D.D., 

FIRST    PROFESSOR    OF    THEOLOGY    OF 
HARTWICK    SEMINARY. 

IT  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  article,  to 
give  a  detailed  biography  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  presided  for  several  years  over  the 
afi'airs  of  Hartwick  Seminary,  with  honor  to 
himself,  and  with  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  the  Institution.  That  biography  has  been 
already  written,  and  published  briefly  in  the 
pages  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine ;  and  it 
is  to  be  prepared  more  in  detail,  we  under- 
stand, by  one  who  is  fully  competent  for  the 
task,  and  will  be  published  in  duo  time  in 
the  Evangelical  Review,  from  which  we 
shall  make  extracts  in  a  future  number,  if 
any  facts  are  brought  to  light  with  which 
our  readers  have  not  already  been  made  ac- 
quainted. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  relating  only  such  traits  and  in- 
cidents as  came  out  prominently  under  our 


own  observation.  Well  do  we  remember 
our  first  interview  with  the  subject  of  these 
reminiscences.  It  was  in  the  days  of  our 
waning  boyhood  ;  about  three  years  previous 
to  the  dissolution  of  his  connection  with  the 
Seminary.  We  rode  in  company  with  him 
on  that  occasion,  from  Canajoharie  to  Hart- 
wick ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goertner  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Eisenlord,  were  also  "  compagnons  du 
jou7-nee."  It  was  a  pleasant  day  in  autumn. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  hills  over 
which  we  passed.  The  scenery  was  new  to 
us,  and  had  not  only  the  freshness  of  novelty 
to  interest  the  mind,  but  a  roughness  and 
grandeur  that  were  at  times  startling ;  espe- 
cially where  the  narrow  road,  cut  out  of  the 
hillside,  passed  along  the  edge  of  deep, 
thickly  wooded  precipices,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  flowed  the  narrow,  limpid  stream, 
dark  in  the  dense  shadows,  save  where  a 
ray  of  sunlight,  stealing  through  the  thick 
foliage,  danced  on  the  surface,  in  sympathy 
with  the  trembling  leaves,  as  the  gentle 
breeze  played  among  them.     He  was  a  de- 
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voted  lover  of  nature,  and  had  a  lively  ap- 
preciation of  the  grand  and  beautiful.  All 
a\on<r  the  way  ho  pointed  out  to  us  striking 
objects — features  in  the  landscape  that  were 
striking  to  him,  though  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  ordinary 
observer.  "  Do  you  see  yonder  hill  ?"  said 
he  ;  "  what  an  excellent  position  that  would 
be  for  an  array ;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
dislodge  them,  for  they  would  sweep  down 
the  enemy  as  fast  as  they  approached." 
And  sure  enough,  on  examining  the  posi- 
tion narrowly,  it  was  found  to  possess  all 
the  superior  advantages  ascribed  to  it. 
Never  have  we  passed  that  hill,  as  we  have 
many  times  since,  without  thinking  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  two  imaginary  armies.  And 
as  we  approached  the  head  of  Otsego  Lake, 
or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  is  first 
seen  from  the  Springfield  Road,  his  enthu- 
siasm rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  seemed 
anxious  that  we  should  all  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  it.  We  looked  where  his  finger 
pointed.  The  bright  water  sparkled  for  a 
moment  through  the  vista  that  had  been 
opened  by  levelling  some  of  the  giant  forest 
trees,  that  had  stood  for  a  century  or  more, 
like  sentinels,  ranged  up  the  precipitous 
shore ;  and  as  we  rode  rapidly  along,  the 
bright  vision  disappeared,  until,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  broad  lake  lay  out  before  us 
in  all  its  calm,  silent,  impressive  beauty. 
Then  his  soul  seemed  to  drink  in  happiness 
from  our  surprise.  The  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake  is  very  bold,  and  the  road,  for  six 
miles,  has  been  cut  along  the  mountain- 
side, at  an  elevation  of  from  about  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
The  trees  of  the  forest  stand  thick  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  on  the  one  hand  reaching 
down  to  the  lake,  and  on  the  other  stretching 
up  to  the  very  brow  of  the  mountain.  Here 
and  there  at  right  angles  with  the  road  are 
deep  glens,  spanned  by  strong  bridges,  and 
made  suddenly  visible  by  the  curves  with 
which  the  road  abounds.  At  these  points 
of  interest  he  would  stop  his  horse,  that  we 
might  gaze  leisurely  far  down  into  the  fear- 
ful chasms  over  which  we  were  passing,  and 
imbibe  the  full  excitement  of  the  scene. 
Never  shall  we  forget  that  ride,  rendered 
memorable  as  having  occurred  on  the  first 


day  of  our  acquaintance  with  one  whom  we 
afterwards  learned  to  venerate;  and  love. 

He  spent  many  leisure  hours  in  his  gar- 
den, which  was  indeed  a  inodel ;  full  of 
trees,  bearing  fruit  of  the  finest  flavor,  par- 
ticularly plums,  of  which  we  believe  there 
are  some  of  his  jilanting  there  now.  Often 
was  he  accustomed  to  leave  the  recitation 
room  for  a  few  moments,  when  a  class  had 
been  dismissed,  for  the  purpose  of  mellow- 
ing the  ground  around  some  favorite  tree, 
or  rooting  out  usurping  weeds.  He  ha'l  two 
garden  companions,  which  he  said  knew 
him  well,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  him, 
but  would  follow  him  in  his  walks — a  hatra- 
chian  and  a  coluberian,  or  in  vulgar  phrase, 
a  toad  and  a  garter-snake — both  of  which, 
he  affirmed,  were  excellent  helps,  and  .saved 
many  of  his  plants  by  destroying  noxious 
insects.  The  garden  and  the  terraces  are 
still  there;  the  walks  just  as  he  arranged 
them  ;  but  these  humble  co-laborers  are 
among  the  things  that  were. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  social  feelings, 
and  not  only  made  many  and  valuable 
friends,  but  retained  them  by  the  vivacity  of 
his  conversation,  by  the  generous  hospitality 
with  which  he  always  welcomed  them  to  his 
house  and  table,  and  by  a  childlike  simpli- 
city and  earnestness  of  character,  that  were 
attractive  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Among  his  intimate  friends  he  counted  some 
of  the  most  influential  and  intellectual  fami- 
lies of  Cooperstown  and  its  vicinity — some 
of  whom  are  still  there,  and  yet  treasure  up 
the  recollection  of  the  many  pleasant  hours 
spent  at  the  Professor's  house  in  Hartwick. 
With  his  students,  especially  those  who 
were  studying  theology,  he  was  frank  and 
unreserved  in  his  intercourse,  often  inviting 
them  to  his  table ;  and  there  he  became  the 
pleasant  and  instructive  companion,  the  joy- 
ousness  of  his  nature  overflowing  from  the 
deep  '•  well-spring"  within.  He  was  as  far 
from  moroseness  as  any  man  could  well  be. 
There  was  nothing  of  a  stiff  and  dignified 
reserve  about  him,  but  a  geniality  and  buoy- 
ancy of  temperament  that  made  every  one 
feel  easy  and  at  home  in  his  presence. 
Those  students  who  were  on  special  terms 
of  intimacy,  and  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
find  a  welcome  at  his  table  whenever  they 
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professor's  house  at  hartwick. 


cliose  to  drop  in,  will  remember  tte  excel- 
lent cup  of  coffee,  quite  as  vividly  as  the 
enlivening  conversation.  The  coffee  was 
excellent ;  and  the  Doctor  had  a  habit — es- 
sentially German,  indeed,  and  not  peculiar 
to  himself — of  enjoying  a  pipe  with  his 
coffee,  after  breakfast  or  supper,  as  the  case 
might  be.  First,  he  would  take  a  few  whiffs 
with  manifest  gusto,  and  then  a  sip  of  the 
coffee,  as  if  the  mingling  of  the  two  created 
a  third  element  of  pleasurable  sensation. 
This  little  indulgence  was  to  him  a  real  en- 
joyment. His  mind  seemed  to  float  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy  repose — active,  indeed,  but 
not  disturbed  by  unpleasant  images.  The 
troubles  of  the  lecture-room  were,  during 
these  moments,  all  forgotten.  There  was  a 
speaking  play  of  the  muscles  around  the 
mouth,  as  the  short,  sharp,  rapid  j??{^,  ptijf, 
was  heard,  and  the  wreathed  smoke  curled 
up  and  floated  away, — a  sort  of  tell-tale 
action,  which  indicated  plainly  enough  that 
the  movements  of  the  mind  within  were 
calm,  gentle,  and  peaceful.  Many  a  time 
have  we  admired  the  tranquillity  of  these 
smoking  moments,  brightening  up  into  a 
happy  excitation  of  the  nervous  system ; 
like  the  silent,  deep,  summer  clouds,  irra- 
diated with  light,  and  edged  with  the  rich 
brocade  of  sunset. 

Speaking  of  the  lecture-room,  reminds  us 
of  some  of  the  pleasant  scenes  enacted  there. 
The  Doctor  was  irritable  beyond  a  question  ; 
but  it  was  a  sort  of  irritability  that  left  no 
sting  behind ;  it  passed  away  like  the  mist  of  a 
bright  summer  morning.  He  generally  made 


use  of  a  significant  "  ach"  when  anything 
went  wrong,  accompanied,  in  extreme  cases, 
by  a  somewhat  violent  scratching  of  the  head. 
If  a  student  blundered  over  a  plain  sentence 
of  Latin  or  Greek,  he  would  walk  the  floor 
with  increased  impetuosity,  and  manifest 
impatience.  We  had  one  student  who  com- 
menced reading  theology  before  his  prepara- 
tory education  was  fairly  completed,  and 
who,  on  one  occasion,  attempted  to  read 
aloud  a  passage  from  one  of  the  text-books, 
beginning  with  the  words  :  "  Schmidt,  in  his 
introd.,  says."  He  was  not  a  German 
scholar,  and,  therefore,  had  no  idea  of  the 
sound  of  the  proper  name ;  neither  was  he 
a  scholar  in  any  sense,  for  he  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of,  and  could  not  fill  out  the 
abbreviated  word  ;  so  he  read  the  abbre- 
viated word  as  if  it  were  complete  in  itself, 
and  began,  with  solemn  emphasis,  thus: 
"Skimii,  in  his  iiiirod,  says."  Never 
shall  we  forget  the  mingled  look  of  amaze- 
ment, anger,  and  mirthfulness,  with  which 
the  Doctor  peered  through  his  glasses  upon 
the  unfortunate  and  unconscious  offender ; 
while,  after  a  moment's  fixed  look  of  won- 
derment, in  slow  and  measured  tones,  that 
were  strikingly  and  ludicrously  expressive 
of  this  wonderment,  he  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence as  it  should  be.  The  effect  was  irre- 
sistible, and  though  it  would  have  been 
fatal  to  have  laughed  outright,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  had  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  restrain  the  ebullitions  of  merriment  that 
were  knocking  loudly  for  utterance. 

An   instance  of  the   playfulness   of   his 
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temperament  was  afforded  on  one  occasion. 
There  was  one  of  our  number  who  was  full 
of  fun,  and  whose  pViysical  confonnatioM 
gave  him  great  power  in  his  peculiar  line. 
He  was  extraordinarily  tall  and  slender, 
with  a  peculiar  expression  of  mock  gravity 
on  his  countenance.  One  day  he  purchased 
of  a  peddler  a  chip  hat,  very  small,  with  a 
rim  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  'J'his, 
be  put  on  in  the  afternoon  when  going  to 
recite  to  the  Greek  professor,  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  sa  absurdly  ludicrous,  that 
we,  his  room-mates,  could  not  restrain  our- 
selves, but  laughed  most  boisterously.  This 
brought  the  Doctor  suddenly  into  the  hall ; 
but  the  scene  was  too  much  for  his  gravity  ; 
he  was  fairly  conquered,  and  went  quickly 
into  his  room,  laughing  with  the  rest  of  us. 
But  our  chum,  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
the  one  experiment,  attempted  it  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  laughing  in  the  room  was  re- 
peated, for  it  was  utterly  irrepressible  ;  the 
Doctor  again  rushed  into  the  hall ;  l)ut  now 
his  gravity  was  unmoved,  and  with  a  look 
of  anger  and  commiseration  combined,  he 
exclaimed :  '^  Now,  my  dear  son,  my  dear 
son, — don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself !"'  This 
cured  the  evil ;  our  chum  never  ventured 
upon  the  experiment  again. 

As  we  have  said,  he  had  a  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  character ;  not  imbecility,  for  it 
was  combined  with  a  manly  earnestness  of 
temper  and  purpose.  This  artlessness  stood 
out  with  a  prominence  which  made  it  a  lead- 
ing element ;  and  it  was  most  attractive  to 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  its 
workings.  It  prompted  him  to  make  con- 
cessions, iCven  to  his  students,  when  he 
imagined  himself  to  be,  in  any  measure,  in 
the  wrong.  He  did  not  stand  upon  his  dig- 
nity on  these  occasions,  but  with  a  childlike 
candor,  made  amends  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  power,  and  thus  won  the  warm  affections 
of  those  who  from  their  relative  position  ex- 
pected no  such  thing.  A  lad  intrusted  to  his 
charge,  who  attended  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute,  had  been  guilty  of 
some  impropriety,  for  which  the  Doctor 
locked  him  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Seminary,  intending  to  leave  him  there  for 
an  hour  or  two  5  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
lad  was  forgotten,  and  remained  a  prisoner 


all  night;  a  degree  of  infliction  that  was 
probably  warranted  by  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  Doctor 
remmnbered  that  the  lad  was  still  in  durance; 
and  in  great  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind, 
he  hastened  to  see  whether  anything  unusual 
had  befallen  theyoungster  during  the  night. 
All  was  safe,  however ;  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  Doctor's  conscience ;  he  felt  that 
he  must  make  recomjjense  for  his  unin- 
tended severity ;  so  he  took  the  lad  home, 
apologized  again  and  again,  fed  liim  boun- 
tifully at  his  own  table  ;  so  that  on  the  whi^le, 
taking  his  excellent  breakfast  and  exemp- 
tion from  recitations  that  day  into  account, 
the  urchin  thought  himself  a  gainer  by  the 
mistake.  This  was  not  a  solitary  instance. 
If  anything  unpleasant  occurred  between 
himself  and  anyone  of  the  students,  he  had 
no  rest  until  the  matter  was  settled ;  and  to 
secure  this  end,  he  generally  made  the  first 
advances ;  not  in  the  way  of  undignified 
concession,  but  by  a  word  of  kindness,  and 
a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  that  carried  tlie 
severest  rebuke  along  with  it,  and  brought 
the  offending  student  at  once  to  terms,  con- 
straining him  to  make  becoming  acknow- 
ledgments. Some  might  be  disposed  to 
consider  this  a  weakness  ;  but  in  him,  it 
was  a  beautiful  and  attractive  trait  of  cha- 
racter. 

He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  prepared 
himself  with  great  care  for  the  lecture-room. 
Nothing  troubled  him  more  than  to  meet  a 
difficulty  in  the  class  which  he  could  not 
solve.  One  day  he  encountered  a  stubborn 
mathematical  problem,  with  which  he  could 
do  nothing,  and  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
the  class  without  having  found  the  solution. 
That  night  the  solution  occurred  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  he  entered  the  recitation  room 
the  next  morning  as  happy  as  a  child,  and 
laughing  in  his  own  short,  peculiar,  hearty 
(not  boisterous)  manner,  not  only  over  the 
fact  of  his  victor}',  but  especially  the  mode. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  instructive,  warm- 
hearted, and  earnest.  Those  who  listened 
to  him  were  always  profited.  His  sermons 
were  prepared  with  care,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  thoroughly  studied.  For  a  native 
German,  he  had  attained  unusual  mastery 
in  the  English  language.      He   frequently 
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related  to  his  students  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquired  this  knowledge.  He  took  his 
first  lessons  from  a  newspaper,  and  read 
that  single  newspaper,  advertisements  and 
all,  over  and  over  again,  until  he  under- 
stood every  word  of  it.  He  used  to  employ 
this,  as  an  argument  against  the  introduction 
of  so  many  text-books  in  classical  studies, 
and  contended  that,  if  Ceesar  alone  were  read 
and  mastered,  it  would  be  far  better  than  the 
present  mode  of  consuming  the  same  time 
in  passing  over  a  larger  surface,  and  would 
make  better  Latin  scholars.  He  often  spoke 
of  the  desirableness  of  reform,  in  this  re- 
spect, in  American  academies  and  colleges, 
where  the  period  allotted  to  study  is  so 
much  shorter  than  in  Germany,  and  said 
he  would  like  to  begin  that  reform  himself, 
were  it  not  for  the  impossibility  of  contend- 
ing with  the  popular  mode.  He  was  him- 
self an  excellent  classical  scholar. 

During  the  vacations,  he  performed  a 
large  amount  of  missionary  labor, — sti'ictly 
voluntary  and  gratuitous  ;  visiting  destitute 
congregations,  that  were  not  too  remote  from 
the  Seminary.  Thus  he  became  widely  and 
favorably  known,  and  created  an  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  Institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. In  the  wide  circle  of  acquaintances 
thus  formed,  he  was  respected  by  all,  and 
loved  by  many ;  and  to  this  day  is  spoken 
of,  in  these  communities,  with  undiminished 
regard  and  affection. 

He  had  strong  home-attachments,  and,  as 
often  as  he  returned  from  the  places  he 
visited,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  there  was 
no  place  like  Hartwick.  There  were,  in- 
deed, reasons  for  this  expression,  indepen- 
dent of  any  strong  home-feeling.  Hartwick 
is  distinguished  no  less  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  than  for  its  quiet  and  retirement. 
A  person  of  taste  can  hardly  fail  to  catch 
the  inspiration  of  the  peaceful  valley,  and 
the  river  flowing  gently  along  its  meander- 
ing course,  and  the  bordering  hills  culti- 
vated to  the  very  tops,  and  the  mountains 
rising  boldly  at  the  north,  and  still  covered 
with  dense  forest,  particularly  on  the  east 
side  of  Otsego  Lake,  just  where  it  pours 
its  waters  into  the  Susquehanna.  Our 
opinion  is,  that  this  attachment  was  never 
obliterated,   or   even   impaired,   by   subse- 


quent associations,  and  that,  from  his 
Southern  home,  the  heart  of  the  old  man 
ofteii  turned  with  regret  and  longing  to  the 
scenes  he  loved  so  well  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  to  the 
friendships  he  had  there  formed.  We  say 
not  this  in  disparagement  of  new  friends 
and  new  scenes ;  we  say  it,  only  to  show 
the  fondness  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
old.  This  fondness  was  often  expressed 
after  duty  led  him  into  new  paths. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  faith.  We  shall 
mention  an  example,  and,  with  this,  close 
the  present  chapter  of  reminiscences..  We 
have  already  said  that  he  spent  much  of 
his  leisure  time  in  his  garden.  One  night 
he  dreamt  that,  in  a  certain  bed  in  his  gar- 
den, he  would  find  a  watermelon  plant,  and 
that,  when  he  first  discovered  fruit  on  this 
plant,  he  would  hear  of  the  death  of  a 
valued  friend  ;  that,  when  the  fruit  became 
ripe,  he  would  hear  of  the  death  of  another 
friend,  equally  valued ;  and  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  from  that  time,  he  him- 
self would  die.  When  he  awoke,  in  the 
morning,  he  had  forgotten  his  dream,  and 
he  went  early  to  work  in  his  garden,  as 
usual,  and,  whilst  weeding,  he  discovered  a 
young  watermelon  plant,  and,  as  he  had  not 
planted  it,  his  dream  at  once  flashed  upon 
his  mind ;  and  he  resolved  to  cherish  the 
plant,  not  from  a  blind  superstition,  but  on 
account  of  the  strange  coincidence,  as  he 
regarded  it.  The  plant  grew  finely,  and,  in 
due  time,  the  young  fruit  appeared  ;  and  it 
so  happened,  that,  on  the  very  day  of  its  dis- 
covery, he  did  hear  of  the  death  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  Mr.  Edmonston,  an  English 
gentleman,  of  high  intelligence,  residing  in 
the  town  of  Edmonston,  not  many  miles 
fi-om  Hartwick.  As  his  death  was  extraordi- 
nary, the  coincidence  was  the  more  remark- 
able. He  was  drowned  in  a  lake  near  his 
own  dwelling,  in  attempting  to  rescue  his 
nephew  from  drowning :  the  nephew  was 
saved.  This  gave  fresh  interest  to  the 
dream,  and  the  vine  was  guarded  with  more 
care  than  ever.  It  so  happened,  that,  about 
the  time  the  fruit  was  ripe,  he  did  hear  of 
the  death  of  another  valued  friend,  a  be- 
loved niece,  who  had  been  much  in  his 
family.     Her  death,  however,  had  been  ex- 
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pectcd,  for  she  died  of  consumption.  In  his 
dream,  he  was  assured,  that,  in  a  certain 
spocifiud  number  of  days,  his  own  death 
would  occur.  And  here  he  showed  his 
strong  fiiith.  Though  his  mind  was  some- 
wliat  excited,  as  any  mind  would  be,  he  did 
not  alter  a  single  one  of  his  arrangements, 
as  some  would  have  done,  to  ward  off  what 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  third  coincidence 
He  had  concealed  his  dream  carefully  from 
his  wife,  and  had  revealed  it  only  to  a  single 
friend.  The  day  on  which  his  own  death 
was  to  take  place,  occurred  in  the  vacation. 
He  had  intended  months  before  to  visit  New 
York,  during  that  vacation.  And  this  pur- 
pose he  deliberately  carried  out,  though 
some  would,  doubtless,  have  been  deterred 
by  the  risks  of  travel.  Still  concealing  the 
whole  matter  from  his  wife,  he  left  his  home 
for  a  distant  city,  throwing  himself  with  the 
confidence  of  a  child  into  the  arms  of  his 
Heavenly  Father.  The  writer  of  this  met 
him  in  Albany,  according  to  agreement. 
Thence  we  were  to  accompany  each  other 
down  the  river.  It  was  another  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  the  very  day  on  which  he 
was  to  go  from  Albany  to  New  York,  was 
the  day  indicated  in  his  dream  as  the  day 
of  his  death.  We  were  to  take  passage, 
towards  evening,  in  an  old  steamer,  called 
the  Olive  Branch  ;  and,  as  we  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  just  previous  to  leaving 
the  wharf,  I  remarked,  casually,  that  I  dis- 
liked very  much  going  to  New  York  on  that 
boat. 

"Why?"  inquired  he,  quickly;  and  he 
started,  evidently  concerned  somewhat  at 
my  remark. 

"  0,"  said  I,  "  my  only  reason  is,  the 
boat  shakes  very  much,  and  I  have  always 
found  the  passage  in  it  unpleasant  on  that 
account." 

My  answer  seemed  to  relieve  him  at  once; 
and,  laughing  in  his  own  peculiar  manner, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  to  me  the  reason  of 
his  agitation,  by  relating  his  dream. 

I  confess,  that  I  felt  somewhat  agitated 
myself,  though  not  superstitiously  so.  At  his 
usual  hour  in  the  evening,  about  10  o'clock, 
he  retired  to  his  berth  ;  and  I  felt  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter,  to  sit  up  until  2 
o'clock,  when  I  was  sure  the  specified  day 


had  passed ;  and  then,  as  I  drew  the  cur- 
tains of  the  berth  aside,  I  saw  that  he  was 
sleeping  as  sweetly  as  a  child,  safe  in  the 
Arm  he  had  trusted. 

The  next  morning  he  arose,  calm,  but 
thankful. 

This  dream  has  a  psychological  value.  It 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  Abercrombie's 
doctrine  of  "  Cinncidence,"  in  the  fulfilment 
of  dreams.  The  failure  in  the  third  point? 
establishes  the  principle  of  coincidence  in 
the  first  and  second. 

We  might  add  to  these  reminiscences,  but 
this  chapter  already  exceeds  the  limits  we 
had  marked  out  for  it.  C.  A.  S. 
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True  Merit  is  always  sure  to  win  its  way 
to  favor,  not  from  extraneous  causes,  but 
for  Us  own  sake.  The  Psalms  of  David  lose 
nothing  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  once  a 
Shepherd,  and  gain  nothing  from  the  fact, 
that  he  was  once  a  King.  Both  the  King 
and  the  Shepherd  are  merged  and  forgotten 
in  the  Psuliuist. 

"  The  Episfle  of  Si.  Paul,"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  paper,  issued  at  St.  Paul's,  the  capital 
of  Minnesota.  The  taste  of  such  a  title,  we 
think,  is  in  the  highest  degree  censurable. 
The  postmaster  should  charge  the  editor, 
for  every  copy  he  sends  out,  with  letter 
postage. 

FoxTEXELi.E,  it  is  Said,  had  a  brother  at 
Paris,  who  was  an  Abbe.  Being  asked 
what  his  brother  did,  he  answered  :  "  In  the 
morning,  he  says  mass ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
he  don't  know  what  he  says.'" 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  following, 
from  the  Germantown  Telegraph  :  "  To  die, 
expressly  to  have  people  speak  well  of  us, 
may  do  for  some  people.  But  we  have  re- 
solved to  live,  so  as  to  secure  the  love  of 
good  men,  and  the  favor  of  God,  and  then 
we  shall  be  the  witnesses  of  our  own  exalta- 
tion." 

BcT  what  you  do  not  need,  reader,  and 
you  will  soon  sell  what  you  cannot  spare. 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

BY    REV.    G.    A.    WENZEL. 

IT  is  part  of  our  nature,  to  form  warm  and 
lasting  attachments,  not  only  to  indivi- 
duals, but  even  to  inanimate  things.  The 
old  homestead,  beneath  whose  sheltering 
roof  we  were  first  ushered  into  existence, 
and  where  we  passed  the  flowery  and  fra- 
grant spring-time  of  life  ;  the  old  arm-chair, 
where  dear  mother  sat,  and  where  she  fon- 
dled, caressed,  and  smiled  upon  us ;  the  old 
family  Bible,  from  which  we  first  heard  our 
father  read  lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety  ; 
the  shady  tree,  beneath  whose  spreading 
branches  we  were  wont  to  engage  in  our 
childish  sports  and  innocent  delights  ;  the 
little,  neat,  stone  church,  where,  in  days 
gone  by,  we  worshipped  Avith  our  fathers, 
aud  near  which  many  of  our  loved  ones  rest 
from  their  labors  ; — all  are  objects  so  deeply 
engraven  on  memory's  tablets,  and  so  fondly 
cherished,  that  nothing  can  obliterate  them. 
The  objects  themselves  may  long  since 
have  been  hid  from  our  view  ;  yea,  they 
may  even  have  been  mingled  with  the  dust ; 
yet  will  their  images  remain  bright  and 
fresh,  as  long  as  life  endures. 

We  were  led  to  these  reflections,  on  con- 
templating the  engraving  of  St.  Michael's 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
which  the  "  Home  Journal"  presents,  in  its 
present  number,  to  its  readers.  It  is,  as 
will  be  perceived  at  a  glance,  a  very  antique, 
and  unpretending  specimen  of  architecture. 
It  boasts  neither  of  that  external  splendor 
and  magnificence,  nor  of  that  internal  rich- 
ness and  elegance,  which  characterize  most 
of  our  modern  churches,  whose  really  beau- 


tiful and  imposing  appearance  are  an 
ornament  to  this  goodly  city.  No  marble 
front,  or  fluted  column,  with  elaborately 
chiselled  capital,  architraves,  friezes,  and 
cornices  ;  no  windows  of  stained  glass  ;  no 
high,  towering  steeple  arrests  the  stranger's 
gaze,  or  exacts  from  him  a  tribute  of  admi- 
ration and  praise.  It  is  simply  a  plain,  sub- 
stantial brick  ;  and  yet  it  is  dear — very  dear 
— to  those  acquainted  with  its  history.  It 
is  the  place  where  our  fathers  worshipped  ; 
where,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  word  of 
life  aud  salvation  had  been  proclaimed,  and 
the  people  of  God  have  united  in  singing 
the  praises  of  their  King.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  fervent  and  self-sacrificing  piety  of  its 
founders  5  leads  us  back,  in  spirit,  to  the 
good  old  days  of  frankness,  honesty,  and 
singleness  of  heart ;  and  admonishes  us,  in 
silence,  to  '"  stand  in  the  ways  and  see ;  or 
ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein." 

St.  Michael's  is  the  oldest  Lutheran 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  very 
few  interesting  relics  of  bygone  days,  which 
the  flood-tide  of  modern  improvement  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  sweeping  from  its  foun- 
dation. It  stands  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fifth  Street  and  Apple  Tree  Alley.  It  is 
seventy-two  feet,  by  forty-four,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high  to  the  eaves.  And  the  follow- 
ing brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  drawn,  as  it 
is,  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  peculiar 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  and  very 
short  notice,  will  not,  we  trust,  prove  alto- 
gether uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

Prior  to  the  year  1742,  the  number  of 
German  emigrants,  who  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  this  city,  was  comparatively  small, 
and  most  of  them  in  indigent  circumstances. 
Being,  therefore,  unable  to  erect  a  suitable 
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^lace  for  public  worship^  the  Evangelical 
Lutherans  united  with  the  Reformed  in 
renting  an  old  carpenter  shop,  or,  according 
to  some,  an  old  barn  in  Arch  Street,  and 
fitted  it  up  for  that  purpoao.  Religion,  how- 
ever, appears  not  to  have  ficnirished  among 
them.  The  flock  was  divided,  scattered, 
and  neglected.  Those  who  had  charge 
over  them  were,  with  but  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  men  without  knowledge 
and  piety,  self  called  preachers,  or  suspended 
ministers  from  Germany,  who  were  mostly 
disorderly  and  of  doubtful  character  ;  and  as 
these  were  mere  hirelings,  who  had  espoused 
the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  with  no 
other  view  than  to  gain  an  easy  livelihood, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  Lord's  vineyard 
run  to  waste,  and  multitudes  perished  for 
lack  of  bread.  "  In  those  days  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  Deprived 
of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  stated 
ministry,  many  of  the  aged  became  cold 
and  indifferent,  and  the  young  grew  up  in 
ignorance,  and  became  hardened  and  profli- 
gate. But  man's  adversity  is  ever  God's 
opportunity,  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit 
his  erring,  wandering  sheep  in  kindness,  by 
sending  them  a  faithful  shepherd,  a  man 
after  his  own  heart,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  who  should 
follow  them  in  their  wanderings,  and  gather 
and  lead  them  back  to  the  fold  whence  they 
had  strayed. 

This  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  who  is 
universally  and  most  deservedly  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country,  arrived  here  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, A.  D.  1742.  "  He  was  selected  by 
the  Reverend  Doctor  and  Professor  Franke, 
of  Halle  Orphan-house,  for  this  special  pur- 
pose ;  and  well  did  he  justify  the  choice,  by 
his  ardent  piety,  his  great  talents,  splendid 
attainments,  excellent  good  sense,  unwea- 
ried perseverance  and  self  denial  in  the  labor 
of  the  ministry;  a  combination  of  qualities 
which  would  have  insured  him  a  command- 
ing position  in  his  native  land,  but  which, 
though  a  young  man,  he  was  willing  to 
employ,  in  these  western  wilds,  in  the  service 
of  his  Master. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  he  was  intro- 


duced, in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church 
(which  has  by  some  means  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  EpiBcopalians,  but  which,  in 
common  justice,  belongs  to  us),  to  the  elders 
and  deaconsof  the  German  Lutheran  Church, 
and  entered  immediately  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  The 
obstacles  which  rose  up  before  him,  and  the 
difliculties  that  presented  themselves,  were 
neither  few  nor  trifling,  yet  he  overcame 
them  all,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  all  who  had  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained his  mission. 

His  first  care  was  to  provide  a  suitaVjle 
place  for  public  worship,  a  most  desirable 
object  in  the  then  existing  condition  of  things, 
and  one,  too,  which  a  man  of  his  energy 
and  perseverance  could  not  be  long  in 
accomplishing.  He  laid  the  subject,  at  an 
early  op{)ortunity,  before  his  little  flock, — 
showed  them  the  necessity  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  the  advantages  that  could  not  but 
result  to  the  congregation  from  it.  His 
people,  who  now,  that  they  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  a  regularly  ordained  and 
called  pastor,  seemed  imbued  with  a  new  life. 
and  at  once  entered  readily  and  most  heartily 
into  the  measures  and  plans  proposed  bv 
their  esteemed  leader.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1743,  one  week  before  Easter,  the 
ground  upon  which  the  church  now  stands 
was  purchased,  "  on  the  Lord's  credit," — 
their  own  not  being  very  good  by  reason  of 
poverty, — for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  immediately  the  joyful  tidings 
were  announced  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  with 
unfeigned  pleasure. 

This  desirable  end  accomplished,  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  was  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,  which  was  commenced 
as  early  as  the  5th  of  April  in  the  same  . 
year,  by  laying  the  corner-stone  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  The  work  was  now 
carried  on  with  great  vigor.  Labor  and 
money  were  freely  and  most  cheerfully  con- 
tributed, and  even  private  property  was 
mortgaged  to  carry  out  the  laudable  enter- 
prise. In  fact,  the  zeal  was  such,  that,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  it  was  so  far  completed 
as  to  be  set  apart  for  Divine  service.  Their 
souls  had  longed,  yea,  even  fainted,  for  the 
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courts  of  the  Lord,  and  their  heart  and  flesh 
cried  out  for  the  living  God.  And  they  had 
not  longed,  and  fainted,  and  cried  in  vain. 
The  Lord  heard  and  answered  their  pray- 
ers, blessed  their  humble  labors,  and  ena- 
bled thera  to  exclaim,  with  hearts  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  "The  sparrow  hath  found  a 
house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself, 
whei'e  she  may  lay -her  young,  even  thine 
altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  my  king,  and  my  Godl" 

The  building,  finished  as  it  then  was,  had 
cost  the  sum  of  1500  pounds,  an  enormous 
sum  for  those  times,  and  for  a  people  who 
were  few  in  numbers  and  poor.  But  the 
Lord  had  helped  them  hitherto,  and  they 
would  not  distrust  him  now.  They  would 
not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  but 
wait  patiently  till  it  should  please  Him  to 
replenish  their  exhausted  treasury,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  complete  the  work,  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  which  He  had  so  signally  pros- 
pered and  blessed  them. 

As  yet  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  in- 
terior, and  yet  these  pious' souls  esteemed 
the  Lord's  tabernacles  none  the  less  amiable 
on  that  account.  The  scaffolding  erected 
to  put  up  the  walls,  was  left  standing,  and 
the  members,  instead  of  seats,  used  logs  of 
wood,  upon  which  they  laid  boards ;  and  to 
have  some  protection  against  the  weather, 
nailed  up  most  of  the  windows.  Here  they 
assembled  even  in  winter,  without  a  stove  to 
temper  the  atmosphere,  and  whilst  the  snow 
drifted  in  through  the  crevices  in  such  quan- 
tities, that  the  minister  was  notunfrequently 
obliged  to  wipe  it  off  the  Bible  when  refer- 
ring to  his  text.  Dear  readers,  what  a  con- 
trast betwixt  then  and  now?  How,  think 
you,  would  some  of  our  fashionable  audi- 
ences, who,  week  after  week,  throng  the  most 
elegant  and  fashionable  churches,  supplied 
.  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and  con- 
veniences, in  the  shape  of  spring-bottomed 
seats,  in  quest  of  the  most  fashionable 
preacher,  by  whom  they  expect  to  be  enter- 
tained with  the  most  fashionable  discourse, 
have  fancied  a  "  pew"  in  such  a  church  ? 
But  I  cannot  stop  for  your  reply.  I  must 
hasten  on  to  inform  you,  that  old  St. 
Michael's,  after  having  remained  in  its  un- 
finished condition  for  a  period  of  upwards 
of  five  years,  was   finally    completed,   and 


solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty God,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1748. 

The  congregation  which  had,  up  to  this 
time,  consisted  only  of  a  very  few  members, 
began  now  to  increase  with  such  rapidity, 
that  it  became  necessary,  in  a  few  years,  to 
erect  galleries.  This  happened  in  1750. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  year  following, 
the  organ  was  placed  in  the  gallery,  at  that 
time,  probably  the  largest  and  handsomest 
in  the  United  States. 

Their  number  still  increasing,  the  congre- 
gation felt  constrained,  in  reliance  on  Di- 
vine assistance,  to  incur  a  new  debt,  by 
purchasing  another  site  whereupon  to  erect 
a  larger  church,  and  we  find  accordingly  that 
as  early  as  June  25,  1769,  only  21  years 
after  the  dedication  of  St.  Michael's,  Zion,  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  was 
also  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  in 
presence  of  the  German  Evangelical  Luthe- 
ran Ministerium,  which  at  that  time  was 
composed  of  about  12  members. 

In  1777,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  during  the  occu- 
pancy, by  the  British,  of  Philadelphia,  this 
noble  structure  was  deprived  by  them  of  its 
pews,  and  converted  into  a  temporary  hos- 
pital for  their  sick,  whilst  St.  Michael's  was 
used  as  a  garrison  church.  After,  however, 
the  Americans  had  achieved  their  victory  at 
Yorktown,  by  which  that  independence,  for 
which  they  had  so  long  and  nobly  struggled^ 
was  finally  secured.  Congress  repaired  to 
this  same  church  in  a  body,  to  return  thanks 
to  God. 

Afler  the  restoration  of  peace,  Zion  was 
again  refitted,  and  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1782,  dedicated  anew  to  the  service  of  God. 
Those  who,  during  the  war,  had  left  the 
city,  returned,  and  prosperity  seeined  once 
more  to  smile  upon  the  church.  Whilst  the 
continental  currency  was  in  circulation,  the 
congregation  used  considerable  of  it  in  liqui- 
dating its  debts  ;  when,  however,  after  the 
war,  the  jjaper  was  found  to  be  worthless, 
they  freely  and  without  constraint,  redeemed 
it  with  silver  and  gold.  Rev.  Helmuth,  in 
relating  this  circumstance,  exclaims  :  "  Well 
is  it  for  thee,  thou  German  Evangelical 
Zion,  that  thou  hast  shaken  this  withering 
ban  from  off  thy  shoulders." 
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About  this  time  too,  1787,  a  school  for 
poor  children  was  established,  for  which 
they  received,  in  1789,  a  grant  of  one  aere 
of  land  from  the  State  Leffislature. 

On  the  Lst  of  February,  17'JO,  a  society 
for  aiding  the  poor  of  the  congregation  was 
established,  whose  memljers,  male  and 
female,  rememljering  the  injunction  of  thcjir 
blessed  Master,  when  thou  givest  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth  ;  and  "  do  not  your  alms  before  men 
to  be  seen  of  them,"  have  never  sought 
publicity  ;  for  years  have  they  been  noise- 
lessly treading  the  alleys  and  lanes  of  this 
populous  city,  sought  out  their  poor,  their 
aged,  and  infirm,  dispensed  to  them  their 
charities  unostentatiously  and  with  a  liberal 
hand,  and  carried  warmth  and  comfort  and 
consolation  to  many  a  hearth  and  heart. 
May  the  Lord  increase  their  means  a  thou- 
sand fold,  and  cause  them  never  to  grow 
weary  in  well  doing. 

In  the  same  year,  a  very  large  and  mag- 
nificent organ  was  placed  in  the  gallery  of 
Zion  Church.  But  whilst  so  many  favors 
were  lavished  upon  the  daughter,  and  whilst 
she  had  been  loaded  with  ornaments,  her 
less  attractive  mother  had  been  partially 
overlooked  and  neglected,  so  that  her  attire 
had  become  old  and  ungainly,  "  a  striking 
emblem,"  as  one  observes,  "  ofmany  of  Penn- 
sylvania's mothers."  However,  an  effort 
was  now  made  to  refit  it,  in  which  the  young 
men  took  a  very  active  part,  who  contributed 
amongst  themselves  the  sum  of  90  pounds, 
and  thus  enabled  the  church  council  to  gild 
the  front  organ  pipe,  and  make  many  other 
improvements  and  embellishments.  Thus 
improved,  St.  Michael's  was  re-dedicated  in 
1791. 

In  1793,  the  yellow  fever  raged,  by  which 
the  congregation  lost,  within  a  period  of 
only  three  months,  625  of  its  members.  In 
the  following  year,  Zion  Church,  with  its 
magnificent  organ,  was  burned  down.  St. 
Michael's,  having,  by  this  calamity,  again 
become  the  only  place  of  meeting,  and 
being  by  far  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
masses  who  crowded  its  portals,  the  people 
became  scattered  throughout  the  various 
churches  within  the  city  ;  some  connecting 
themselves    with     English     congregations, 


whilst  others  became  indifferent  and  stayed 
away  altogether.  However,  all  these  ad- 
verse circumstances  did  not  discourage  our 
people.  They  labored  only  the  more,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  again  entering  Zion 
in  November  of  1790.  One  of  the  many 
causes,  which  contributed  largely  towards 
the  prosperity  of  the  congnigation,  was  the 
school  system  which  they  had  adopted  at  an 
early  day.  Even  as  far  back  as  1714,  a 
school  had  been  established  alongside  of 
the  church,  in  which  were  taught  not  only 
the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, but  religious  instruction  was  freely 
imparted.  Since  then  the  number  has  been 
augmented.  They  are  fostered  with  a 
jealous  care,  and  richly  deserve  to  be  called, 
what  every  school  ought  to  be,  "a  church 
for  children."  It  is  impossible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  good  accomplished 
by  them,  or  count  the  number  of  those  now 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  beloved  country,  whose  minds  and 
hearts  were  fashioned  there. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1804,  the  first  Sun- 
day school  was  organized  in  the  congrega- 
tion by  a  certain  widow  lady,  named  Anna 
Cruse,  who  commenced  with  six  children. 
In  1S05,  on  the  27th  of  April,  another  was 
established  in  the  school-house  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  which  occupied  the  site 
where  St.  Paul's  now  stands.  These  schools 
have  been  in  a  flourishing,  condition  ever 
since,  and  are  now  attended  by  hundreds  of 
children. 

But  time  does  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the 
thread  of  our  narrative  much  further,  though 
there  is  yet  much  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  particular  church,  which  might  prove 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  St.  Michael's  has 
gathered  around  her  a  very  respectable  and 
well-to-do  posterity.  Besides  her  Zion,  she 
boasts  of  a  St.  John's,  a  St.  Paul's,  a  St. 
Matthew's,  a  St.  Mark's,  a  St.  Luke's,  and 
several  others ;  and  though  some  of  her 
sons  or  daughters,  whichever  the  reader 
pleases,  have  ceased  to  speak  her  language, 
they  have  nevertheless  the  same  Lord,  the 
same  faith,  and  the  same  baptism.  They 
are  members  of  one  and  the  same  body,  and 
that  body  is  Christ.     May  they  never  cease 
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in  their  endeavors,  "  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  and  thus  united, 
''  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  with- 
out wavering,  and  consider  one  another,  to 
provoke  unto  love,  and  to  good  works." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1843,  the  congrega- 
tion celebrated  their  centenary  jubilee,  in 
honor  of  their  ancient  church  and  its  founders. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  present  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion, and  never  will  he  forget  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind.  Even  now  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  scene  as  it  then  passed  before 
him  is  so  vivid,  and  the  pleasurable  emotions 
it  calls  up  so  intense,  that  he  cannot  repress 
a  tear  of  joy  as  it  i-ises  unbidden  fo  his  eye. 
Some  days  prior  to  the  anxiously  looked  for 
festival,  unusual  preparations  had  been  in 
progress  within  the  building.  The  younger 
members  of  the  congregation,  especially, 
manifested  the  liveliest  interest.  They 
worked  early  and  late,  and  something  more 
than  ordinary  was  therefore  expected.  And 
however  high  expectation  had  been  raised, 
the  writer  feels  fully  warranted  in  saying, 
that  it  was  not  disappointed  ;  for  never  has 
he  seen  anything  more  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate, than  were  the  decorations  of  that 
church.  Every  pillar  was  entwined  with 
flowers  and  evergreens.  The  door  frames, 
windows,  galleries,  choir,  and  organ,  were 
wreathed  with  the  same  material,  beautiful 
festoons,  interspersed  with  roses  of  different 
colors,  were  waving  gracefully  from  the  open 
spaces  between  the  doors,  windows,  and  pil- 
lars ;  and  the  pulpit  was  arrayed  in  the  most 
elegant  and  tasteful  manner,  and  above  it 
appeared,  upon  a  ground  of  sky-blue  silk,  the 
simple  inscription  :  "  Peace  be  within  thy 
walls."  On  the  north  and  south  walls,  were 
two  handsome  tablets  of  marble,  bearing  the 
following  inscriptions  in  German,  which  for 
the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  that 
language  we  here  translate,  beginning  with 
the  tablet  at  the  north  side. 

This  Church, 

a  work  of  faith  and  love 

of  our  German  ancestors, 

and  the  fervent  zeal  of  their  first  regularly 

called  minister, 

the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Mchlenberg, 

was, 

by  Divine  assistance, 


founded  the  5th  of  April,  in  the  year  1743; 

opened  for  Divine  service,  the  20th  ofOct'r,  1743f 

finished  and  dedicated  the  14th  of  Aug.,  174S. 

And 

received  the  congregation 

at  the  celebration  of  its  100th  Jubilee, 

the 

14thof  June,  1843. 

The  inscription  upon  the  tablet  at  the 
east  side,  is  as  follows  : 

In  memory 
of  the  teachers  of  this  congregation, 
whose  earthly  tabernacles  found  a  resting- 
place  ill  front  of  the  altar  of  this  Church, 
John  Dietrich  Heinzelman,  called  as  assistant 
minister,  the  2Gth  of  July,  1753,  died  the 

9th  ofFeb'y,  1756. 

Pkter  Brunnholtz,  called  as  minister,  in 

January,  1745,  died  July  5th,  1757. 

John  Frederic  Handschuch,  called  as  minister 

in  the  year  1757,  died  the  9lh  of  Oct'r,  1764. 

John  Frederic  ScnMiDT,  called  as  minister, 

the  18th  of  Sept'r,  1786,  died  the  12th  of  May,  1812. 

Justus  Henry  Christian  Helmuth,  called  as 

minister,  the  25th  of  May,  1799,  died  the  5th  ofFeb'y, 

1825. 

Among  those  present,  were  the  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  several  of  the  descendants  of 
Father  Muhlenberg. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  we  have  travelled 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century.  We 
have  walked  round  about  Zion,  and  told  the 
towers  thereof.  We  have  witnessed,  alike 
the  early  struggles,  and  toils,  and  trials,  and 
sacrifices  of  our  pious  ancestors,  and  the 
tribute  paid  to  their  honest  worth  by  their 
children's  children.  They  have  long  since 
yielded  up  their  spirits  into  the  hand  of  Him 
who  gave  them,  and  their  bodies  have  been 
mingled  with  their  kindred  dust,  yet  do  they 
live  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  posterity. 
We  have  also  seen  the  old  Mother  Church 
in  her  day  of  small  things,  without  orna- 
ment and  even  comfortless,  and  we  have 
seen  her  crowned  with  flowers  and  loaded 
with  fragrance.  May  the  sight  do  us  good. 
May  it  increase  our  love  for  the  faith  and 
church  of  our  fathers,  and  excite  us  to  emu- 
late them  in  their  virtue,  their  piety  and 
zeal,  so  that  when  our  bones  shall  have 
been  laid  beside  their  ashes,  our  memory 
may  be  as  precious  to  others,  as  theirs  now 
is  to  us. 
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LUTHER. 

BY   DR.    BKTHUNE. 

01     THAT  the  soul  of  Lulher 
•        Were  on  tlic  earth  aj^aiii ! 
The  mighty  soul,  whose  miffhlier  fuith 
Burst  ancient  error's  chain  j 

And  flashed  the  rays  of  fiod's  own  word 

Through  superstition's  night, 
Till  the  church  of  God,  that  sleeping  lay, 

Awoke  in  Christ's  own  light ! 

For  there  are  banded  traitors  strong, 

Who  fain  would  round  us  cast 
The  letters  that  our  fathers  wore, 

In  those  dark  ages  past. 

"The  church!  the  church  1"  they  loudly  boast; 

"The  cross!  the  cross!"  tliey  cry; 
But  "tis  not  God's  pure  church  they  love. 

Nor  the'  cross  of  Calvary  ! 

They  would  knot  again  the  painful  scourge, 

And  fire  the  martyr's  pile; 
And  the  simple  poor  of  God's  free  grace. 

With  mystic  words,  beguile. 

They  would  tear  the  Bible  from  our  hearts, 

And  liid  us  blindly  turn 
From  the  holy  page,  and  the  spirit's  power, 

At  the  feet  of  men  to  learn. 

They  darken  e'en  the  house  of  prayer 

With  Gothic  shadows  dim, 
Lest  the  sun  of  truth  and  righteousness 

Should  shine  on  us  from  him. 

They  open  lying  legends  old. 

And  claim  their  right  to  rule. 
Through  lines  of  tyrant  prelates  long. 

From  the  meek  Apostles'  school. 

They  stand  between  us  and  our  God, 

In  their  robes  of  bigot  pride. 
And  swear  that  none,  who  serve  not  them, 
Shall  serve  the  crucified. 

O!  that  the  soul  of  Luther, 

Were  on  the  earth  once  more; 
And  his  mighty  faith  in  the  words  of  truth, 

Those  floods  of  light  to  pour! 

For  the  church  his  holy  zeal  once  led 

From  worse  than  Egypt  free, 
Is  wandering  from  the  glory  back 

To  foul  captivity! 


Some  one  sought  to  excuse  an  habitual 
liar  to  Doctor  Johnson,  saying  :  "  You  need 
not  believe  more  than  one-half  he  says." 
"Ay!"  replied  the  Doctor,  "but  will  you 
inform  me  which  half." 

One  of  the  methods  of  living  happily  in 
this  life,  and  attaining  to  the  rewards  of 
heaven,  in  the  next,  is  to  do,  in  health, 
what  v/e  protnise  to  do,  in  sickness. 
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evening,  Mr.  M ,  I  have 

lied  to  pay  yon  another  vi.sit,  but 
I  had  hoped  to  see  you  again  in  church." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  much  in  your  church- 
going!  Last  Sabbath  morning,  I  went  out 
early  into  the  woods,  and  communed  with 
Nature — my  heart  and  soul  were  full  of 
God." 

"Who  or  what  is  your  God,  that  you  thus 
worship  ?" 

"  Why,  I  believe  that  God  is  in  every- 
thing,— indeed,  that  everything  is  God,  I 
find  Him  everywhere  ;  and,  in  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  good,  my  heart  goes  out  after 
Him." 

"  But  you  do  not  imagine  that  this  is  wor- 
shipping the  true  and  living  God  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.  Whatever  a  man's 
heart  goes  out  after  in  reverence,  sympathy, 
and  love,  that  is  his  god." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  believe  that  the 
poor  ignorant  heathen,  who  worships  a 
stone,  or  a  tree,  or  an  animal,  is  just  as  well 
off  as  you ;  or,  as  a  Christian,  who  adores 
and  worships  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth." 

"  Yes,  if  he  is  sincere,  and  can  feel  him- 
self drawn  to  such  objects,  he  is  a  true  wor- 
shipper." 

"  My  dear  sir,  this  religion  sheds  no  light 
upon  the  most  perplexing  questions  that  dis- 
turb our  minds,  and  can  afford  no  comfort 
in  the  most  trying  hours.  What,  if  one  of 
your  children  were  to  die,  would  your  reli- 
gion impart  hope,  or  what  would  be  your 
refuge  ?  You  will,  perhaps,  view  this  matter 
very  differently,  when  you  come  to  die. 
The  belief  in  a  future  state,  you  know,  is 
almost  universal,  and  we  have  instinctive 
longings  after  another  life.  But  you  have 
nothing  on  which  to  build  your  hopes.'' 

"  Oh,  I  am  pretty  sure  that,  if  I  do  well, 
I  shall  go  to  heaven !" 

"To  heaven?"  Your  religion  knows 
nothing  about  heaven.  Besides,  on  a  former 
visit,  you  told  me  that  our  souls  were 
nothing  more  than  our  breath,  and  that  you 
did  not  believe  in  the  distinct  existence  of 
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spirits.  Now,  you  want  to  steal  from  our 
religion.  Your  pantheism  knows  nothing 
of  such  things." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that." 

"  Now,  sir,  I  think  I  could  show  that  your 
religion,  so  far  as  it  is  a  religion  at  all,  is  a 
mere  delusive  sentimentalism,  and  utterly 
worthless.  I  could  also  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  as  an  intelligent,  personal  Being, 
who  is  above,  and  presides  over,  nature,  and 
of  whose  moral  government  we  are  all  sub- 
jects. It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
canvass  this  subject,  and  to  consider  Chris- 
tianity as  adapted  to  the  moral  and  religious 
necessities  of  our  nature." 

"  You  may  think  as  you  choose.  Since  I 
admit  your  religion,  if  sincere,  to  be  as  good 
as  mine,  and  I  do  not  wish,  at  present,  to 
make  any  change,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  dispute  about  it.  But,  pray,  let 
me  ask  you,  what  do  you  think  of  Mormon- 
ism  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  in  regard  to  it, — as 
a  religion,  or  as  a  social  system  ?  For,  as 
a  religion,  I  consider  it  the  grossest  impos- 
ture; and,  socially,  it  levels  man  with  the 
beast." 

"  I  had  reference  to  their  community  of 
property,  and  their  plan  to  make  the  condi- 
tion of  all  comfortable.  Society  seems  to  be 
out  of  joint.  The  poor  are  oppressed,  and 
the  rich  grow  richer.  The  ingenious  me- 
chanic plies  his  skill  and  energy  only  to 
enrich  his  favored  employer.  There  are, 
certainly,  great  evils  in  society  that  ought 
to  be  removed.  I  would  like  to  see  all  more 
nearly  on  an  equality  ;  and  don't  you  think 
something  like  an  equal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, or  a  community  of  goods,  would  help 
to  accomplish  this  ?" 

"  The  evils  of  which  you  speak  are  cer- 
tainly very  great,  but,  I  am  afraid,  your  re- 
medy would  be  much  worse.  It  is  quite  an 
old  idea,  but  it  has  proved  very  impracti- 
cable. So  long  as  human  nature  continues 
what  it  is,  I  fear  we  shall  see  these  evils  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  much  that  is  wrong  among  both  rich 
and  poor,  but,  I  am  very  far  from  believing 
that  any  adjustment,  such  as  you  suggest, 
would  result  in  permanent  good.  The 
cause  lies  deep — and  the  cause  must  be  re- 


moved, if  you  would  get  rid  of  the  evil. 
But  tell  me,  how  do  you  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  these  evils  in  society?  You  be- 
lieve that  everything  is  divine,  and  that  the 
whole  is  God.  Man  must  be  the  divinest 
thing  on  earth.  How  do  you  account  for  so 
much  disorder  and  evil  in  what  is  divine  ? 
To  me,  this  is  inexplicable  on  your  theory." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  it  has  always  been  so !" 

"  Perhaps  not.  But,  if  this  were  true, 
you  should  not  complain  ;  for  these  evils  are 
as  divine  as  anything  else  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem. We,  who  receive  the  Bible  as  a  divine 
revelation,  feel  this  evil  just  as  sensibly  as 
you  do.  But,  there  is  this  difference.  We 
have  an  explanation  of  the  origin,  and  we 
have  also  a  remedy  to  offer." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
about  it  ?" 

"  Man,  we  believe,  has  fallen.  He  is  a 
rebel  against  God,  and  strangely  blind  to 
his  own  happiness.  Sin  has  entered  into 
the  world,  and  marred  the  works  of  God. 
Hence  all  the  evils  of  which  you  complain. 
God  made  man  upright  and  holy,  but  he 
sinned,  and  now  is  reaping  the  fruits." 

"  It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  something 
wrong,  but  what  is  your  remedy  ?" 

"You  have  it  in  one  word — Christianity. 
Christ  has  come  into  the  world  to  redeem 
us  from  the  curse  of  sin ;  and,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  this  religion  prevails,  are  these  evils 
abated:  and,  when  it  becomes  completely 
triumphant,  our  race  will  be  redeemed." 

"But  these  evils  still  continue,  in  the 
midst  of  churches  and  Christians.  They  do 
not  seem  any  better  than  others." 

"  Christians,  as  individuals,  are  frail  and 
imperfect;  and  the  masses  are  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  You  profess  to  have 
carefully  studied  history,  and  you  cannot, 
with  impartiality,  deny  the  beneficent  working 
of  Christianity.  You  will  not  dare  affirm,  that 
we  are  no  better  off  now  than  the  millions 
who  are  without  the  Gospel.  You  would 
not  hesitate,  for  one  moment,  between  a 
residence  with  your  family  in  this  Christian 
land,  and  the  most  favored  spot  in  heathen- 
dom." 

"  It  may  be  so;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  society  is  relieved  from  the  evils  from 
which  it  suffers." 
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"  So  long  as  men  refuge  to  believe  and 
obey  the  Gospel,  so  long  must  they  suffer 
the  curse  it  comes  to  remove.  But,  believe 
me,  there  is  no  other  remedy.  If  you  will 
study  the  scheme  of  redemption  made  known 
in  the  Gospel,  it  must  commend  itself  to 
your  understanding  and  heart  as  divine. 
And,  moreover,  let  me  assure  you,  that,  if 
you  heartily  embrace  it,  with  humble,  child- 
like faith,  it  will  give  quiet  to  your  soul 
amidst  all  the  trials  of  this  present  life,  and 
then  light  your  path  through  the  gloom  of 
death  to  a  better  world  on  high." 

"  This  may  be  best  for  some ;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  to  say.  It  seems  as  if  nothing 
could  be  known." 

"  Well,  I  will  leave  you  to  think  about 
this  matter,  until  I  see  you  again.  But  let 
me,  as  a  friend,  advise  you  to  examine 
Christianity,  and  see  if  it  does  not  contain 
the  true  solution  to  all  your  difficulties,  and 
if  it  is  not  that  one  great  need  of  the  human 
soul."  

A  NIGHT  WITH  THE  MONKS  ON 
THE  ALPS. 

BY    REV.    J.    G.    MORRIS. 

IT  rained  hard ; — it  was  an  Alpine  rain. 
It  did  not  come  down  in  vulgar  drops, 
but  it  poured  in  a  shower.  We  were  so 
near  the  clouds  that  the  rain  had  not  fallen 
far  enough  to  form  drops,  and  it  descended 
in  a  regular  Niagarian  cataract.  The  clouds 
just  seemed  to  burst  right  open  and  empty 
themselves  out.  Umbrellas,  if  we  had  had 
them,  would  have  been  of  as  much  use  as  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper  in  an  ordinary  gust. 
We  were  on  foot,  too,  no  place  of  refuge 
near — no  tree  to  shelter  us — no  cave  to 
creep  in.  For  three  long,  weary  hours  we 
trudged  over  stones  and  mud,  mountain  tor- 
rents and  rocks,  crevices  and  declivities, 
snow  and  ice.  We  had  climbed  precipices 
and  descended  abysses — crept  along  narrow 
paths  and  crossed  fearful  chasms.  We  were 
all  drenched  to  the  skin,  as  the  Irishman 
expresses  it — we  were  soaked  to  the  bones, 
as  the  Englishman  says — we  were  wat 
through  and  through,  as  the  Scotchman  has 
it — but  with  the  more  intensive  American, 
I  would  say,  we  were  almost  literally  floated 
out  of  our  boots  I     Mrs.  W.,  our  lady  com- 


panion, looked  like  those  feminine  bathers 
emerging  from  the  surf  at  Cape  May,  and 
her  husband  was  too  much  exhausted  to 
afford  her  any  relief;  but  the  rest  of  us 
were  in  the  highest  glee.  We  laughed  and 
screamed,  though  in  the  effort,  our  months 
were  often  filled  with  the  pouring  rain.  We 
were  in  a  sad  plight. 

At  length  the  spire  of  the  convent,  our 
destination  for  the  night,  burst  into  view 
amid  the  pelting  storm,  and  we  entered  its 
portals  swimming  rather  than  walking,  and 
the  lady  more  dead  than  alive.  It  was  a 
day  to  be  remembered  in  a  thousand. 

Our  knapsacks  were  unbuckled,  but  lol 
what  a  spectacle  did  the  contents  present  I 
literally  not  a  dry  stitch !  shirts,  as  if  they 
had  lain  in  a  river;  drawers  out  of  which  a 
quart  of  water  was  squeezed;  paper,  mace- 
rated to  pulp ;  shaving  soap,  running  in 
suds  ;  biscuits,  returned  to  dough  ;  and  all 
together  in  a  state  of  incongruous  fusion. 
We  were  in  a  predicament.  We  would  not 
run  the  risk  of  taking  cold  by  keeping  on 
our  wet  clothes,  and  we  had  nothing  dry. 
What  were  we  to  do  ?  Nothing  but  to  strip 
and  lie  in  bed  until  our  outer  rigging  was 
dried  at  the  fire.  The  German  artist,  a 
Swiss  lawyer  and  I  occupied  one  room,  but 
I  will  not  say  how  many  beds.  The  one 
was  a  wit,  and  the  other  was  a  mimic,  and 
such  inexhaustible  fun  is  seldom  enjoyed. 
The  lawyer  assumed  the  posture  of  all  the 
antique  statuary  he  remembered,  even  to  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  and  the  artist  cut  such 
antics  as  were  wondrous  to  behold. 

After  an  hour's  involuntary  confinement 
to  bed,  during  which  the  old  hospice  re- 
sounded with  shouts  of  uproarious  laughter 
at  our  own  ugly  predicament,  and  the  irre- 
sistibly comic  drolleries  of  my  travelling 
companions,  we  were  able  to  put  on  dry 
clothes,  but  they  were  not  ironed  or  starched, 
and  we  descended  to  the  reception-room, 
where  we  were  greeted  by  the  monks.  They 
were  habited  in  the  coarse  flowing  robe  of 
their  order,  the  cowl  hanging  down  the  back, 
and  the  waist  encircled  with  a  common 
hempen  rope.  They  were  unshaven,  and  I 
apprehend,  unwashed  and  uncombed.  A 
few  were  venerable  old  men,  and  one  rather 
young,  who  passed  for  the  nephew  of  the 
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superior.  They  were  at  supper.  It  was 
Friday,  and  I  observed  meat  on  the  table. 
This  surprised  me,  for  it  was  not  orthodox, 
and  I  was  mischievous  enough  to  suspect 
that  up  here  in  the  mountains,  they  did 
not  feel  bound  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
Church  so  strictly.  I  thought  they  acted 
on  the  same  principle,  perhaps,  as  the 
man  who  had  joined  the  District  Temjje- 
rance  Society,  and  who  allowed  himself  the 
use  of  the  ardent  whenever  he  got  out  of  the 
geographical  limits  of  his  district.  But  I 
did  them  wrong.  On  a  closer  inspection  of 
the  dish,  I  discovered  it  was  a  stew  of  frogs, 
which  is  not  considered  meat-flesh  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and,  therefore,  allowable 
on  fast  days. 

A  mutual  good  feeliug  was  soon  engen- 
dered between  us  and  the  monks  ;  and  after 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  had  retired,  the 
oldest  one  and  I  sat  up  to  a  late  hour  in 
earnest  conversation.  He  was  interested  in 
me  as  an  American,  for  he  had  never  seen 
but  one  before,  and  he  paid  me  the  compli- 
ment of  observing  that  the  other  American 
was  a  much  darker  man,  and  had  much 
more  negro  blood  in  him  than  I  had ! — he 
presumed  that  I  was  probably  a  quadroon, — 
a  fourth  remove  from  the  native  stock,  and 
he  imputed  my  comparatively  fair  complexion 
to  my  presumed  long  residence  in  Europe, 
where  I  had  undergone  a  bleaching  process 
by  the  influence  of  cooked  food  and  other  re- 
finements of  civilized  life.  He  had  about  as 
clear  a  conception  of  our  country  as  a  child 
has  of  Kamschatka.  He  thought  it  was 
an  island  far  away  somewhere,  inhabited  by 
negroes  and  infested  with  rattle  snakes.  I 
did  not  undeceive  him,  for  he  would  not 
have  believed  me  had  I  told  him  the  truth. 
I  soon  gave  him  to  understand,  that  I  was 
not  of  his  religious  faith,  but  this  did  not 
surprise  him,  for  how  could  heathen  Ameri- 
cans have  any  religion  at  all  ?  He  did  not 
attempt  to  convert  me,  for  he  discovered 
that  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  history  and 
the  theology  of  his  Church. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and 
I  took  out  a  pocket  edition  of  a  Greek  Tes- 
tament. Of  this,  he  knew  about  as  much 
as  I  did  of  Sanscrit,  and  he  denounced  the 


book  as  heretical  and  mischievous.  He 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Vulgate  ;  and, 
when  I  challenged  him  to  show  it  to  me,  be 
fumbled  about  at  the  end  of  the  book  for 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

I  changed  the  subject  to  politics,  after 
having  sounded  him  on  a  variety  of  others, 
but  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  was 
transpiring  in  the  world  below.  He  never 
saw  a  newspaper,  except  an  occasional  one 
left  by  an  Alpine  tourist ;  and,  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  he  saw  no  human 
being,  except  his  brother  monks  and  a  few 
mountain  parishioners.  And  yet  this  old 
man  was  a  simple,  inoffensive,  and  religious 
man,  as  far  as  his  corrupt  faith  would  allow 
him  to  be.  I  believe  he  was  sincere,  and 
trust  he  was  of  the  elect.  On  parting  for 
the  night,  he  asked  the  privilege  of  giving 
me  his  blessing.  "  The  blessing  of  an  old 
man  will  not  hurt  you,"  said  he.  "  No, 
father,"  I  replied ;  "  the  prayers  of  a  good 
old  man  are  good  for  the  soul."  I  did  not 
kneel,  as  he  expected  I  would ;  but  I  stood, 
and  he  reverently  laid  his  hands  on  my 
head,  and  uttered  the  benediction,  in  Latin, 
in  a  very  impressive  manner. 

Before  retiring,  I  went  out  of  the  house, 
to  take  a  midnight  view  of  the  Alps  around 
me.  I  was  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea, — no  tree, — no  shrub, — no  grass  grew 
there.  Eternal  ice  and  snow  were  piled  up 
in  heaven-high  masses, — the  roar  of  the 
avalanche  shook  the  house  to  its  base, — in 
the  intervals,  the  loud  reports,  occasioned 
by  the  bursting  open  of  fissures  in  the 
neighboring  glaciers,  boomed  over  the  val- 
ley ; — but  I  shall  not  know  where  to  stop,  if 
I  begin  again  about  the  Alps. 

In  the  morning,  I  attended  the  Mass  of 
the  monks  ;  and,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  higher  regions  of  the 
everlasting  hills  ;  but  not  till  my  old  monas- 
tic friend  had  most  cordially  kissed  my 
cheeks,  and  bade  me  God's  blessing  on  my 
mountain  adventures. 


It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  we 
have  a  record  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  read  nothing 
of  their  resolves.  They  were  not  men  of 
words,  but  of  works. 


"NO     ONE     L  I  V  E  T  H     'I"  0     II  f  M  S  E  L  F." 
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FOUND  DEAD. 

There  is  n  cerlniii  iiicIescrilinblR  pathos  in  the  fol- 
lowiiip:  lines,  wliich  will  rmniud  th«  riiaderof  lloud'n 
"  lin(l(,'(^  of  Sif:hs."  tliougli  llii-n:  in  iiolliinf,'  in  oommon 
bclwoiMi  llic,  two  pocriiw,  «avc  h  loiu'liinK  KadneHS  and 
a  lircalliinfT  ol  llii;  "  liiirrinn.''  "  iMnmd  IJcad,"  is  frotn 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Alfr(Ml  LaiKhlon,  wliose  poems  we 
noticed  at  some  lenijtli  last  sunitncr. 

Found  dead — dead  and  alone; 

'I'licre  was  nobody  near,  nobody  near 
When  the  outcast  died  on  his  pillow  of  stone — 

No  mother,  no  brother,  no  sister  dear  ; 
Not  a  friendly  voice  to  soothe  or  cheer, 
Not  a  watching  eye,  or  a  pitying  tear. 
Found  dead — dead  and  alone 
In  the  roofless  street,  on  a  pillow  of  stone. 
Many  a  weary  day  went  by. 

While  wretched  and  worn  he  begged  for  bread, 
Tired  of  life,  and  longing  to  lie 

Peacefully  down  with  the  silent  dead. 
Hunger  and  cold,  and  scorn  and  pain, 
Had  wasted  his  form  and  seared  his  brain. 
Till  at  last  on  a  bed  of  frozen  ground, 
With  a  pillow  of  stone,  was  the  outcast  found. 

Found  dead — dead  and  alone, 

On  a  pillow  of  stone  in  the  roofless  street — 
Nobody  heard  his  last  laint  moan, 

Or  knew  when  his  sad  heart  ceased  to  beat. 
No  mourner  lingered  with  tears  or  sighs. 
But  the  stars  looked  down  with  pitying  eyes. 
And  the  chill  winds  passed  willi  a  wailing  sound 
O'er  the  lonely  spot  where  his  form  was  found. 

Found  dead — yet  not  alone  ; 

There  was  somebody  near,  somebody  near, 
To  claim  the  wanderer  as  his  own. 

And  find  a  home  for  the  homeless  here. 
One,  when  every  human  door 
Is  closed  to  his  children,  scorned  and  poor, 
Who  opens  the  Heavenly  portal  wide; — 
Ah  !  God  was  near  when  the  outcast  died. 


"NO  ONE  LIVETH  TO  HIMSELF." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that 
stands  alone — nothing  solitary.  No  atom 
of  matter,  no  drop  of  water,  no  vesicle  of 
air,  or  ray  of  light,  exists. in  a  state  of  isola- 
tion. Everything  belongs  to  some  system 
of  society,  of  which  it  is  a  component  and 
necessary  part.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  moral 
world.  No  man  stands  alone,  nor  high 
angel,  nor  child.  All  the  beings  "  lessening 
down  from  Infinite  Perfection  to  the  brink 
of  dreary  nothing,"  belong  to  a  system  of 
mutual  dependencies.  All  and  each  consti- 
tute and  enjoy  a  part  of  the  world's  sum  of 
happiness.  No  one  liveth  to  himself.  The 
destiny  of  the  moral  universe  is  affected  by 
his  existence  and  influence.  The  most  ob- 
scure individual  exerts  an  influence  which 
must  be  felt  in  the  great  brotherhood  of 
mankind.     Should  the  hand  say  to  the  foot, 


"  I  have  no  need  of  thee,"  the  world  would 
stand  still. 

No  human  being  can  come  into  this 
world  without  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness,  not  only  of 
the  present,  but  of  every  subHequent  age  of 
humanity.  No  one  can  detach  himself  from 
this  connection.  There  is  no  sequentered 
spot  in  the  universe,  no  dark  niche  along 
the  disk  of  non-existence,  to  which  he  can 
retreat  from  his  relations  to  others,  where 
he  can  withdraw  the  influence  of  his  exist- 
ence upon  the  moral  destiny  of  the  world. 
Everywhere  his  presence  or  absence  will  be 
felt.  Everywhere  he  will  have  companions, 
who  will  be  better  or  worse  for  his  influence. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  one  of  fearful  and 
fathomless  import,  that  we  are  here  forming 
characters  for  eternity.  Forming  cha- 
racters I  —  whose  ?  our  own  ?  or  others  ? 
Both ;  and  in  that  momentous  fact  lie  the 
peril  and  responsibility  of  our  existence. 
Who  is  sufficient  for  the  thought  ? — thou- 
sands of  my  fellow-beings  will  yearly,  and 
till  years  shall  end,  enter  eternity  with  cha- 
racters differing  from  those  they  would  have 
carried  thither  had  I  never  lived.  The  sun- 
light of  that  world  wiU  reveal  my  finger- 
marks in  their  primary  formations,  and  in 
all  their  successive  strata  of  thought  and 
life.  And  they  too  will  form  other  charac- 
ters for  eternity,  until  the  influence  of  my 
existence  shall  be  diffused  through  all  the 
future  generations  of  this  world,  and  through 
all  that  shall  be  future  to  a  certain  point  in 
the  world  to  come.  As  the  little  silvery, 
circular  ripple,  set  in  motion  by  the  falling 
pebble,  expands  from  its  inch  of  radius  to 
the  whole  compass  of  the  pool :  so  there  is 
not  a  child,  not  an  infant  Moses  placed, 
however  softly,  in  his  bulrush  ark  upon  the 
sea  of  time,  whose  existence  does  not  stir  a 
ripple,  gyrating  outward  and  on,  until  it 
shall  have  moved  across  and  spanned  the 
whole  ocean  of  God's  eternity,  stirring  even 
the  river  of  life  and  the  fountains  at  which 
his  tall  angels  drink. 

"  To  he,  or  not  to  he  ?"'  is  that  the  ques- 
tion ?  No!  we  are;  and  whether  we  live 
or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's :  we  belong  to  his 
eternitv,  and  henceforth  his  moral  universe 
will  be  filled  with  our  existence. 


iblital  Stiscdknj. 


"This  is  Hope's  charter,  this  gives  Fancy  power, 
And  this  arms  Conscience  with  authority. 
This  partly  lifts  the  veil,  which  else  had  hung 
Before  our  eyes,  concealing  from  our  view 
The  Spirit  Land  " — Wythes. 

"The  Bible  is  a  window  in  this  prison  of  hope, 
through  which  we  look  into  eternity."— Dwight. 

THE  object  of  this  department  is,  to  inte- 
rest the  family  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  This  we  shall  seek  to  accomplish,  by 
illustrations  of  difficult  passages,  drawn  from 
Biblical  antiquities — the  personal  observa- 
tions of  oriental  places  and  customs,  by  mo- 
dern Christian  travellers.  Without  assuming 
any  formal  discussion  of  infidel  objections, 
it  will  constitute  a  part  of  our  plan,  to  obvi- 
ate such  objections  by  such  means  as  are  at 
hand,  in  the  diversified  religious  literature 
of  our  day.  Nor  shall  we  hesitate  to  resoi't 
occasionally  to  philological  explanations  of 
a  passage,  where  such  exposition  may  be 
necessary  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  divine  word.  In  short,  we 
shall  feel  free  to  employ  every  suitable  ex- 
pedient, to  interest  the  family  circle  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  facilitate  the  efforts 
of  the  young,  in  their  study  of  that  divine 
creed,  which,  shedding  light  over  this  world, 
gathers  its  concentrated  glory,  like  a  sunset, 
over  the  next. 

In  consequence  of  the  unexpected  trans- 
fer of  the  Journal,  there  has  been  necessarily 
a  good  deal  of  haste  in  the  preparation  of 
this  first  number;  and  therefore,  it  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  may  be  expected.  We  hope  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers  will  more  fully  realize  our 
own  ideas,  as  well  as  the  reader's  expecta- 
tions. S. 


THE  GRASS  OF  THE  OVEN. 

IN  crossing  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  we 
stopped  one  day  for  refreshment  near  a 
rivulet  flowing  towards  the  east.  As  I  was 
sitting  there,  I  observed  a  peasant  of  the 
country  digging  up,  with  a  sort  of  pick-axe, 


the  clumps  of  shrubs  and  coarse  grass  which 
grow  in  the  thin  soil  spread  over  the  rocks. 
He  was  collecting  them  to  carry  home,  in 
order  to  burn  them  as  fuel.  I  had  seen 
heaps  of  the  same  material  piled  up  near 
the  limekilns,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ustas  ;  and 
I  frequently  saw  troops  of  donkeys  returning 
from  the  fields,  loaded  with  bundles  of  such 
fuel.  The  scarcity  of  wood  in  Palestine  is 
very  great,  especially  in  the  southern  part ; 
so  that  the  people  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  almost  everything  that  is  capable 
of  being  burnt,  in  order  to  procure  the  means 
of  warming  their  houses  in  winter,  and  of 
preparing  their  daily  food.  They  not  only 
cut  down  for  this  purpose  the  shruljs  and 
larger  kinds  of  grass,  but  gather  the  com- 
mon withered  grass  itself,  and  the  wild 
flowers  of  which  the  fields  display  so  rich  a 
profusion. 

It  is  from  this  source  that  the  Saviour  de- 
rives the  beautiful  illustration,  which  he  em- 
ploys for  the  purpose  of  repressing  an  un- 
due solicitude,  on  the 'part  of  his  followers, 
respecting  the  wants  of  the  present  life : 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon, 
in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass 
of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  (Matthew, 
6  :  28-30.)— Hacket. 


THE  INFANT  COMFORTER. 

AFTER  Emily,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  had  left  Calcutta,  ou 
her  voyage  to  America,  a  sense  of  bereave- 
ment and  desolation  came  over  her  affec- 
tionate heart,  which  it  was  impossible  wholly 
to  repel.  Seated  in  the  cabin,  amid  the 
tumult  of  the  dark  rolling  waves,  she  yielded 
to  a  full  overflow  of  tears,  which  she  sup- 
posed none  witnessed  but  God. 

All  at  once,   she  heard  in   soft  tones: 


BIBLICAL    MISCELLANY. 
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"  Though  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.'  Is  that  true, 
mamma?" 

It  was  the  little  son  of  her  departed  hus- 
band, six  years  old,  who  thus  pointed  her 
spirit  to  the  source  of  all  consolation  :  that 
spirit,  which,  since  these  lines  were  first 
written,  has  arisen  where  it  shall  sorrow  no 
more. — Sigoubney. 


SPORTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

^^  TTTHEN  I  was  a  child,"  said  the 
V  V  Apostle  Paul,  "  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child"  (1  Coriuthians,  13  :  11).  Some  one 
has  remarked,  that  customs  are  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  with  less  change  than 
through  any  other  medium.  The  transmis- 
sion of  the  same  sports  among  them,  not 
only  in  the  same  countries,  but  in  different 
countries  and  nations,  afford,  perhaps,  some 
confirmation  of  this  remark.  At  an  hour's 
distance  from  Nazareth,  on  the  way  to  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  we  came  to  Erreineh,  a 
small  village  inhabited  by  Greek  Christians 
and  Mussulmans.  It  was  quite  an  unex- 
pected sight  to  me  here,  to  look  up  and  see 
a  pjaper  kite  floating  gracefully  in  the  air. 
A  boy  was  amusing  himself  with  it.  The 
frame,  shape,  and  pendant,  gave  to  it 
exactly  the  appearance  of  one  of  our  Yankee 
kites.  I  recognized,  elsewhere,  some  of  the 
diversions  familiar  to  childhood.  At  Zebe- 
dany,  a  village  on  Anti-Lebanon,  I  saw  a 
group  of  boys  playing  leap-frog ;  at  Kerak, 
near  the  easteru  foot  of  Lebanon,  1  saw  them 
playing  ball ;  and  at  another  place,  the  name 
of  which  I  have  not  noted,  I  saw  them  play- 
ing hop-scotch. — Hacket. 


A  CHILD'S  IDEA  OF  THE 
RESURRECTION. 

AVERY  young  child  was  taken  to  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  a  neighboring 
child.  He  had  never  seen  the  work  of 
death,  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the 
beautiful  infant,  lying  like  polished  marble, 
in  its  dark  coffin.     At  his  return,  his  mo- 


ther placed  him  by  the  window,  that  he 
might  Hr;e  the  procession  pass.  He  regarded 
it  with  fixed  attention.  At  length  he  turned 
to  his  mother,  his  face  beaming  with  anima- 
tion, and  said : 

"  Oh !  how  beautiful  it  will  be  when  the 
Saviour  says,  '  Baby,  come  forth.'  " 

It  is  f)rol;able,  that  in  those  readings  of 
Scripture  thataccompanied  the  devotions  of  a 
pious  household,  he  had  listened  to  the  recital 
of  the  Redeemer  calling  Lazarus  from  the 
grave,  and  had  thus  made  a  happy  applica- 
tion of  the  suVjlime  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Who  can  say  how  early  the  minds  of 
our  little  ones  may  gather  the  dew-drops  of 
divine  truth,  and  be  made  wise  unto  salva- 
tion ? SiGOUKXEY. 


How  admirable  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
Evangelists!  They  never  speak  injuriously 
of  the  Saviour's  enemies,  of  his  executioners, 
nor  of  his  judges.  They  report  the  facts, 
without  adding  a  single  comment.  They 
remark  neither  their  Master's  mildness,  when 
he  was  smitten,  nor  the  wrath  of  the  smiters, 
but  they  compress  both  within  the  simple 
words :  "  And  they  crucified  JESUS." 


The  Bible  can  never  be  put  down,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  a  creative,  but  only  a 
declarative  Book.  It  does  not  waA-e  heaven 
for  the  righteous,  nor  hell  for  the  wicked, 
but  simply  reveals  them.  Make  a  bonfire 
of  all  the  Bibles  in  the  earth,  that  not  a 
single  copy  can  ever  again  be  gathered  from 
the  ashes,  and  of  the  truths  they  utter,  not  a 
single  one  would  be  lost.  The  promises 
would  still  all  be  fulfilled,  the  threatenings 
all  executed,  and  the  prophecies,  every  one 
come  to  pass.  How  utterly  vain  and  impo- 
tent, then,  the  crusade  of  infidelity  against 
the  Bible  ! 


When  the  Israelites  were  dying  in  the 
wilderness,  they  did  not  care  to  try  what 
brass  the  serpent  was  made  of;  they  looked 
at  it  and  were  healed.  When  their  children 
were  fed  by  manna  in  the  desert,  they  did 
not  set  their  wits  to  work  chemically  to 
analyze  it ;  they  ate  it  and  lived. — Dr.  Cum- 
viiug. 


p0iiu  Cirth. 


THE  object  of  this  department  of  the 
Journal  is,  to  contribute  something  to 
make  the  homes  of  the  Church  Christian  in 
spirit  and  life.  To  infuse  the  divine  element 
of  religion  into  these  deepest  springs  of 
social  life. 

All  life  flows  from  the  centre,  outwards. 
And  whether  we  seek  to  diffuse  order  and 
purity  in  a  community,  or  advance  the  gene- 
ral objects  of  philanthropy,  or  the  higher 
aims  of  Christian  culture,  in  the  grander 
mission  of  the  Church,  we  must  look  with 
peculiar  solicitude  to  this  institution,  and 
learn  first,  "  to  show  piety  at  homey 

The  matter  of  this  department,  whether 
original  or  selected,  will  aim  at  making 
home  a  place  of  religious  culture  and  social 
enjoyment ;  something  to  direct  and  encou- 
rage parents,  in  their  household  cares  and 
responsibilities.  Something  to  make  liome 
a  place  not  merely  to  eat  and  sleep  in,  but 
to  live.  To  make  it  a  place  of  social  joy 
and  attraction,  and  thus  counteract  the 
fashionable  tendency  in  our  day,  to  abandon 
the  home,  and  seek  pleasures  abroad.  It 
ought  to  be  a  place,  not  only  of  sober  cul- 
ture and  stern  discipline,  but  of  recreative 
pleasure,  and  sparkling  joy,  and  jubilant 
songs. 

"  Why  should  we  fear  youth's  draught  of  joy, 

If  pure  would  sparkle  less? 
Why  should  the  cup  the  soouer  cloy, 

Which  God  hath  deiariied  to  bless? 


"  Who  but  a  Christian  through  all  life 

That  blessing  may  prolong? 
Who  through  the  world's  sad  day  of  strife, 

Still  chant  his  morning  song?" 


A  GOOD  HUSBAND. 

THE  good  husband  is  one,  wedded  not  by 
interest  but  by  choice  ;  is  constant  as 
well  from  inclination  as  from  principle  ;  he 
treats  his  wife  with  delicacy  as  a  woman, 
with  tenderness  as  a  friend  ;  he  attributes 
her  follies  to  her  weakness,  her  imprudence 
to  her  inadvertency  ;  he  passes  them  over 
therefore  with  good  nature,  and  pardons 
them  with  indulgence ;  all  his  care  and  in- 
dustry are  employed  for  her  welfare  ;  all  his 
strength  and  power  are  exerted  for  her  sup- 
port and  her  protection  ;  he  is  more  anxious 
to  preserve  his  owfl:  character  and  reputa- 
tion, because  hers  is  blended  with  it ;  lastly, 
the  good  husband  is  pious  and  religious, 
that  he  may  animate  her  faith  by  his  prac- 
tice, and  enforce  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
by  his  own  example  ;  that,  as  they  join  to 
promote  each  other's  happiness  in  this  world, 
they  may  unite  to  insure  eternal  joy  and 
felicity  in  that  which  is  to  come. 


A  GOOD  WIFE. 

THE  good  ivife  is  one,  who,  ever  mindful 
of  the  solemn   contract  which  she  has 
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entered  into,  is  strictly  and  conscientiously 
virtuous,  constant,  and  faithful  to  her  hus- 
band ;  chaste,  pure,  and  unblemished  in 
every  thought,  word,  and  deed ;  she  is 
humble  and  modest  from  reason  and  con- 
viction, submissive  from  choice,  and  obe- 
dient from  inclination  ;  what  she  acquires 
by  love  and  tenderness,  she  preserves  by 
prudence  and  discretion;  she  makes  it  her 
business  to  serve,  and  her  pleasure  to  oblige 
her  husband  ;  as  conscious,  that  everything 
whicli  promotes  his  happiness,  must  in  the 
end  contribute  to  her  own  ;  her  tenderness 
relieves  his  cares,  her  affections  softens  his 
distress  ;  her  good  humor  and  complacency 
lessen  and  subdue  his  afflictions,  "  she 
openeth  her  mouth,"  as  Solomon  says,  "  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness ;  she  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  husband,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness ;  her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed  ;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth 
her."  Lastly,  as  a  good  and  pious  Chris- 
tian, she  looks  up  with  an  eye  of  gratitude 
to  the  Great  Dispenser  and  Disposer  of  all 
things,  to  the  Husband  of  the  widow,  and  the 
Father  to  the  fatherless,  entreating  his  di- 
vine favor  and  assistance  in  this  and  every 
other  moral  and  religious  duty  ;  well  satis- 
fied, that  if  she  duly  and  punctually  dis- 
charges her  several  offices  and  relations  in 
this  life,  she  shall  be  blessed  and  rewarded 
for  it  in  another. 


m. 


A  GOOD  FATHER. 

^HE  good  fatlier  is  ever  humane,  tender 
JL  and  affectionate  to  his  children  ;  he 
treats  them,  therefore,  with  lenity  and  kind- 
ness ;  corrects  with  prudence,  rebukes  with 
temper,  and  chastises  with  reluctance;  he 
never  suffers  his  indulgence  to  degenerate 
into  weakness,  or  his  affection  to  be  biassed 
by  partiality  ;  as  he  rejoices  in  their  joy,  and 
participates  in  their  afflictions,  he  never 
suffers  them  to  want  a  blessing  which  he 
can  bestow,  or  to  lament  an  evil  which  he 
can  prevent ;  while  he  continues  with  them, 
he  administers  to  their  present  happiness, 
and  provides  for  their  future  felicity  when 
•        he    shall   be   removed    from    them ;   he   is 


doubly  cautious  in  preserving  bis  own 
character,  because  theirs  depends  upon  it  ; 
he  is  prudent,  therefore,  that  they  may  be 
happy,  industrious  that  they  may  be  rich, 
good  and  virtuous  that  they  may  be  re- 
spected, he  instructs  by  his  life  and  t^.-aches 
by  his  example;  a^  he  is  thoroughly  satis- 
fied, that  piety  is  the  source  and  foundation 
of  every  virtue,  he  takes  care  to  "bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord  ;"  that  they  may  be  good  men,  he 
endeavors  to  make  them  good  ChrisOans ; 
and  after  having  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  them  easy  and  happy  here, 
points  out  to  them  the  only  infallible  means 
of  securing  eternal  bliss  and  tranquillity 
heareafter. 


A    GOOD    SON. 

THE  good  and  dutiful  son  is  one  who 
honors  his  parents,  by  paying  them  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect;  by  a  reveren- 
tial awe  and  veneration  for  them;  a  filial 
affection  for  their  persons,  and  a  tender  re- 
gard for  their  safety  and  preservation  ;  a 
constant  and  cheerful  attendance  to  their 
advice,  and  ready  and  implicit  obediente 
to  their  commands.  As  he  becomes  every 
day  more  sensible  of  his  obligations  to  them, 
he  grows  every  day  more  willing  and  more 
solicitous  to  repay  them.  He  employs  his 
youth  to  support  their  age  ;  his  abundance 
to  relieve  their  wants  ;  his  knowledge  and 
strength  to  supply  their  infirmities  and 
decay.  He  is  more  careful  of  his  character 
and  reputation  in  the  world,  because  theirs 
depends  upon  it.  Ever  anxious  for  their 
welfare,  and  attentive  to  their  happiness,  he 
endeavors,  by  every  method  in  his  power,  to 
prolong  their  days,  that  his  oicn  may  be 
long  in  the  land.  He  rests  assured,  that 
God  will  not  only  bless  obedient  children 
here,  but  will  reward  them  with  the  blessings 
of  heaven,  where  it  shall  be  icell  with  him 
forever;  where  we  shall  all  join,  son  and 
flxther,  daughter  and  mother,  wife  and  hus- 
band, servant  and  master  ;  all  the  relations 
and  connections  of  this  life,  to  honor  one 
great  Parent,  Protector,  Lord,  and  Master 
of  all. 
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A   GOOD   DAUGHTER. 

GOOD  daughter!  There  are  other 
ministers  of  love  more  conspicuous 
than  she,  but  none  in  which  a  gentler,  love- 
lier spirit  dwells,  and  none  to  which  the 
heart's  warm  requitals  more  joyfully  re- 
spond. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  com- 
parative estimate  of  a  parent's  love  for  one 
or  another  child.  There  is  but  little  which  he 
needs  to  covet,  to  whom  the  treasure  of  a 
good  child  has  been  given.  But  a  son's 
occupations  and  pleasure  carry  him  abroad, 
and  he  resides  more  among  temptations, 
which  hardly  permit  affection,  that  is  follow- 
ing him  perhaps  over  half  the  globe,  to  be 
un mingled  with  anxiety,  until  the  time 
when  he  comes  to  relinquish  the  shelter  of 
his  father's  roof  for  one  of  his  own,  while  a 
good  daughter  is  the  steady  light  of  her 
parent's  house. 

Her  ideal  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
that  of  his  happy  fireside.  She  is  his  morn- 
ing sunlight,  and  evening  star.  The  grace, 
vivacity,  and  tenderness  of  her  sex,  have 
their  place  in  the  mighty  sway  which  she 
holds  over  his  spirit.  The  lessons  of  re- 
corded wisdom  which  he  reads  with  her 
eyes,  come  to  his  mind  with  a  new  charm, 
as  blended  with  the  beloved  melody  of  her 
voice.  He  scarcely  knows  weariness  which 
her  song  does  not  make  him  forget,  or  gloom 
which  is  proof  against  the  young  brightness 
of  her  smile.  She  is  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  his  hospitality,  the  gentle  nurse  of 
his  sickness,  and  the  constant  agent  in  those 
nameless,  numberless  acts  of  kindness  which 
one  chiefly  cares  to  have  rendered  because 
they  are  unpretending,  but  expressive  proofs 
of  love.  And,  then,  what  a  cheerful  sharer 
she  is,  and  what  an  ever  present  delight  and 
triumph  to  a  mother's  affection. 

Ah  !  how  little  do  these  daughters  know  of 
the  power  which  God  has  committed  to  them, 
and  the  happiness  God  would  have  them 
enjoy,  who  do  not,  every  time  a  parent's  eye 
rests  upon  them,  bring  rapture  to  a  parent's 
heart.  A  true  love  will  almost  certainly 
always  greet  their  approaching  footsteps 
that  they  cannot  alienate.  But  their  ambi- 
tion should  be,  not  to  have  it  a  love  merely 
which  feelings  implanted  by  nature  excite,  but 


one  made  intense  and  overflowing  by  appro- 
bation or  worthy  conduct;  and  she  is 
strangely  blind  to  her  own  happiness,  as 
well  as  undutiful  to  them  to  whom  she  owes 
most,  in  whom  the  perpetual  appeals  of 
paternal  disinterestedness  do  not  call  forth 
the  prompt  and  full  echo  of  filial  devotion. 


HOME. 


"  Around  each  pure  domestic  shrine, 
Bright  flowers  of  Eden  bloom  and  twine  ; 
Our  hearths  are  altars  all." 

THERE  is  no  word  in  our  language  so  musi- 
cal to  the  ear,  so  redolent  of  sweet  memo- 
ries to  the  heart,  as  the  word  home.  It  lingers 
in  the  soul  like  some  sweet  song  of  our  child- 
hood, and  its  pictured  scenes  and  mother 
memories,  soft  and  dim  with  years,  mellowed 
and  graced,  like  other  pictures,  by  the  slow 
and  tasteful  hand  of  time,  ever  rise  to  the 
heart — 

"  Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

It  is  the  morning  star  of  life's  early  dawn, 
and  the  evening  star  of  life's  setting  sun. 
Whatever  may  be  the  psychological  expla- 
nation, it  is  a  fact,  that  our  early  home 
never  seems  so  fresh  and  beautiful  as  in  old 
age — and  every  true  life  repeats  in  some 
way  the  prophet's  words — "  He  shall  return 
to  the  days  of  his  youth."  Some  one  in  ad- 
verting to  this  peculiarity  in  our  earliest  im- 
pressions of  home,  attributes  it  not  merely 
to  the  susceptibility  of  childhood,  but  to 
constant  retrospection,  which  is  perpetually 
deepening  the  image  and  transcript  of  those 
early  years.  Whatever  may  be  the  expla- 
nation, the  fact  is  unquestionable  that  if 
blessed  with  a  genial  and  happy  home  in 
childhood,  it  becomes  a  living  memory,  in- 
fluential upon  all  our  after  years  Even 
Goethe,  M'ith  all  his  artistic  coolness,  in  the 
inscription  to  Faust,  reverts  to  his  early  days 
in  sentiments  the  most  beautiful  aud  touch- 


"  Once  more,  sweet  visions,  are  ye  floating  hither — 
Forms,  who  of  old  oft  gladdened  my  dim  sight  ? 

How  with  the  joy  of  youth  my  bosom  springs, 

Breathing  the  magic  air  shook  from  your  dewy 

wings  1 

******** 

What  I  possess  now  seems  no  longer  real, 
But  in  the  past  I  live,  in  my  soul's  first  idoal." 
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It  is  aa  true  of  the  hmmhle.st  peasant,  as 
of  this  "  majestic  domiffod  of  the  German 
Parnassus.  With  us  all,  life  as  it  travels  on, 
recurs  ever  to  its  be;t,'innin;r,  fur  it  has  re- 
ceived its  appointed  orbit  from  the  same 
hand  that  formed  and  guides  the  spheres." 

If  we  carry  with  us  through  life  the  me- 
mory and  influence  of  our  first  home — how 
important  the  moral  tone  and  character  of 
this  ever  living  memory.  How  important 
that  the  home  of  childhood  should  be  one  of 
moral  beauty  and  gentle  affections — that  it 
may  be  the  fountain  light  of  all  succeeding 
days — and  in  the  hallowed  retrospection 
breathe  a  perpetual  benediction. 

We  are  conscious  that  much  that  is  writ- 
ten so  rhapsodically  about  home  and  the 
love  of  home,  is  mere  cant,  and  a  common- 
place flourish  of  words,  or  mere  poetical  pic- 
tures of  sentiment  and  fancy.  Such  repre- 
sentations are  often  as  false  to  the  true  ideal 
of  a  Christian  home  as  a  cottage  seen  in  the 
distance  through  gi-een  foliage  and  flowers, 
may  be  deceptive  to  the  eye,  revealing  an  ex- 
terior beautiful  and  attractive,  whilst  all 
within  is  discord  and  selfishness,  as  infelici- 
tous as  it  is  repulsive. 

That  there  exists  a  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  real  home,  no  one 
can  question,  and  it  is  a  consciousness  of 
this  fact  that  prompts  the  present  efi^ort  to 
assist  in  actualizing  to  a  greater  extent  the 
true  ideal  of  the  Christian  home.  S. 


SUNBEAMS  AT  HOME. 

TWO  neighboring  little  girls  conversed  as 
they  played  with  their  dolls  : 

"  I  don't  have  a  good  time  when  we  have 
company.  Everybody's  so  busy,  and  the 
maids  are  so  cross.  It's  all  the  time  '  get 
out  of  my  way,  and  can't  you  take  care  o' 
them  children  ?  They're  forever  a  runnin' 
against  me,  and  I  shall  break  the  glass 
dishes.'     That's  their  song." 

"  Don't  you  have  nice  things  when  you 
have  company  ?" 

"  Oh  yes.  But  they  are  not  for  children. 
They'd  make  children  sick.  They're  for  the 
grown-up  people." 

"  Don't  you  love  to  see  the  house  and 


everything  clean  and  handsome,  and  your 
mother  dressed  up  beautiful  ?" 

"  Why  I  can't  see  my  mother  more  than 
a  minute.  That's  another  trouble.  She 
can't  stay  with  us  children,  because  she 
must  talk  to  the  company.  If  we're  sick  and 
cry,  nobody  knows  it  but  the  nurse,  and  she 
scolds  us  when  there's  nobody  by.  I  hate 
the  company,  because  we  have  Buch  an 
awful  time.     Don't  you  ?" 

"  No ;  I  like  it.  Because  my  mamma 
always  looks  pleasant  then." 

So  I  took  the  voices  of  these  dear  little 
ones  into  my  heart,  as  in  their  innocence 
they  told  each  other  their  troubles.  And 
being  a  mother  mj'self,  I  said,  why  should 
we  make  our  hospitalities  dark  and  dreary 
to  our  children  ?  When  the  rooms  are 
adorned  with  fresh  flowers,  and  the  best 
robes  put  on,  why  should  they  be  in  exile 
and  banishment,  tasting  none  of  the  balm- 
drops  of  joy  that  we  pour  into  the  hearts  of 
our  friends?  When  our  smile  cheers  the 
welcome  guest,  let  us  not  shut  its  sunbeam 
from  the  tender  plants  we  are  training  for 
immortality  A  mother's  smile  1  I  doubt 
whether  we  realize  how  precious  it  is  to  the 
unfolding  heart,  how  widely  it  casts  its 
radiance  onward  into  future  life,  how  it  is 
remembered  amid  heavy  hours.  Oh  I  feed 
your  infant  with  the  smile,  and  the  sweet 
tones  of  that  love  which  is  so  deep  in  your 
own  heart,  that  if  you  die,  he  may  remember 
together,  the  mother  who  nurtured  him  and 
the  smile  of  an  angel. 


A  LITTLE   CHILD'S   SOLILOQUY. 

WISH  my  mamma  would  please  keep 
me  warm  ;  my  little  bare  legs  are  very 
cold  with  these  lace  ruffles ;  they  are  not  half 
so  nice  as  black  Jim's  woollen  stockings. 
Wish  I  had  a  little  pair  of  warm  rubbers. 
Wish  I  had  a  long-sleeved  apron,  for  my 
bare  arms  and  neck.  Wish  I  might  push 
my  curls  out  of  ray  eyes,  or  have  them  cut 
off.  Wish  my  dress  would  stay  upon  my 
shoulders,  and  that  it  was  not  too  nice  for 
me  to  get  on  the  floor  and  play  nine-pins. 
Wish  my  mamma  would  go  to  walk  with 
me  sometimes  instead  of  Betty.     Wish  she 
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would  not  promise  me  something  "  very 
nice,"  and  then  forget  all  about  it.  Wish 
she  would  answer  my  questions,  and  not 
always  say  "Don't  bore  me,  Freddy."  Wish, 
when  we  go  to  the  country,  she  wouldn't 
make  me  wear  my  gloves,  lest  I  should  "  tan 
my  hands."  Wish  she  would  not  tell  me 
that  all  the  pretty  flowers  "  will  poison  me." 
Wish  I  could  tumble  on  the  hay,  and  go 
into  the  barn,  and  see  how  Dobbin  eats  his 
supper.  Wish  I  could  make  pretty  dirt 
pies.  Wish  there  was  not  a  bit  of  lace,  or 
satin,  or  silk  in  the  world.  Wish  I  knew 
what  makes  mother  look  so  smiling  at  Aunt 
Emma's  children  (who  come  here  in  their 
papa's  carriage),  and  so  very  cross  at  my 
poor  little  cousins,  whose  mother  works  so 
hard,  and  cries  so  much. 

Wish  I  knew  what  makes  the  clouds  stay 
up  in  the  sky,  and  where  the  stars  go  in  the 
daytime.  Wish  I  could  get  over  that  high 
hill  where  the  sun  is  going  down,  and  just 
touch  it  with  my  finger.  Wish  I  did  not 
keep  thinking  of  things  that  puzzle  me, 
when  nobody  will  stop  to  tell  me  the  reason 
for  anything.  If  I  ask  Betty,  she  says, 
"  Don't  be  a  fool.  Master  Freddy."  I 
wonder  why  mamma  don't  love  her  own 
little  boy.  I  wonder,  when  I  am  grown  a 
man,  if  I  shall  have  to  look  so  nice  all  the 
time,  and  be  so  tired  of  doing  nothing. 


AN  INFANT'S  VOICE,   AND   A 
MOTHER'S  EYE. 

THERE'S  a  glorious  light  at  the  gates  of  the  west. 
When  the  summer  sun  passeth  through  to  his 
rest, — 
'T  is  bright  on  the  lake  where  the  moonbeam  slept, 
And  the  tear  is  pure  which  the  dews  have  wept ; 
But  there  shines  no  light  beneath  the  sky. 
Like  that  which  beams  from  a  mother's  eye. 

The  harp  is  sweet  at  its  dying  close, 

And  the  hum  of  the  bee  from  the  breast  of  the  rose, 

And  the  song  of  the  bird  when  she  rises  high 

From  her  chirping  nest,  through  the  vernal  sky ; 

But  earth  hath  no  sound  so  sweet  to  hear, 

As  the  voice  of  a  babe,  to  its  mother's  ear. 


"  We  have  the  most  religious  Jiens,'^  said 
a  little  girl,  "  that  ever  you  saw.  They  never 
drink  the  least  bit  of  water,  without  looking 
up  to  the  sky,  between  every  swallow,  I  sup- 


pose to  thank  God.    I  am  sure  such  hens  are 
an  example  to  us  all." 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 

((  fT^HE  rights  of  women," — what  are  they  ? 
J-   The  right  to  labor  and  to  pray. 
The  right  to  watch  while  others  sleep, 
The  right  o'er  others'  woes  to  weep, 
The  right  to  succor  in  distress. 
The  right  while  others  curse  to  bless; 
The  right  to  love  whom  others  scorn; 
The  right  to  comfort  all  who  mourn; 
The  right  to  shed  new  joy  on  earth. 
The  right  to  feel  the  soul's  high  worth. 
The  right  to  lead  the  soul  to  God 
Along  the  path  the  Saviour  trod — 
The  path  of  meekness  and  of  love, 
The  path  of  faith  that  leads  above  ; 
The  path  of  patience  under  wrong, 
The  path  in  which  the  weak  grow  strong; 
Such  woman's  right,  and  God  will  bless 
And  crown  their  champions  with  success. 


THE  MOTHER'S  BLESSING. 

What  bringeth  a  joy  o'er  tliy  pallid  mien, 
More  deep  than  the  prime  of  thy  youth  had  seen? 
What  kindleth  a  beam  in  thy  thoughtful  eye, 
Like  the  vestal  flame  from  a  purer  sky  ? 
Sweet  were  her  tones,  as  the  wind-harp  free, 
"The  smile  of  the  babe  that  is  born  to  me." 

What  maketh  thy  home,  with  its  noiseless  shade. 
More  dear  than  the  haunts  where  thy  beauty  strayed  ? 
Than  the  dance,  where  thy  form  was  the   zephyr's 

wing? 
Than  the  crowded  hall,  or  the  charmed  ring? 
Than  the  flatterer's  wile,  with  its  siren  strain? 
"The  voice  of  the  babe,  that  with  care  I  train." 

What  lendeth  the  landscape  a  brighter  hue? 

A  clearer  spark  to  the  diamond  dew? 

What  giveth  the  song  of  the  bird  its  zest. 

As  straw  by  straw  it  doth  build  its  nest? 

What  sweeteneth  the  flowers  on  their  budding  stalks  ? 

"The  kiss  of  the  child  by  my  side  that  walks." 

What  quickeneth  thy  prayer  when  it  seeks  the  throne. 

With  a  fervor  it  never  before  had  known? 

What  girdelh  thy  life  in  its  daily  scope, 

For  the  labor  of  love,  and  the  patience  of  hope  ? 

The  freedom  from  self,  and  the  high  intent; 

"  The  soul  of  the  child,  that  my  God  hath  lent." 


Trials. — Christ  was  deserted  a  little 
before  the  glorious  morning  of  light  and  joy 
dawned  upon  Him.  It  was  a  little,  a  very 
little  while,  after  His  sad  cry,  before  He 
triumphed  gloriously ;  and  so  it  may  be 
with  you;  heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night, 
but  joy  and  gladness  may  come  in  the  morn- 
ing. Let  God  steer  for  you  in  the  storm. 
He  loves  to  be  trusted. 


C^urdj  IntHIigtnte. 


REV.  F.  W.  CONRAD,  late  Professor  in 
Wittenberg  College,  has  been  unani- 
mously chosen  pastor  of  the  Ijutheran 
Church  at  Dayton  (Ohio),  vacated  by  the 
removal  of  Rev.  Rizkr.  We  are  happy  to 
learn,  that  the  health  of  Brother  Conrad  is 
so  far  restored,  as  to  enable  him  tQ  accept 
the  call. 

Rev.B.SADTLER,  present  pastor  at  Middle- 
town  (Pa.),  has  been  elected  to  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Church,  at  Easton  (Pa.),  which  is 
soon  to  be  vacated  by  the  removal  of  Dr. 
C.  F.  ScHAEFFER,  the  professor-clcct  of 
German  literature  and  theology  in  the 
Church  institutions  at  Gettysburg. 

The  two  oldest  resident  pastors  of  churches 
in  Philadelphia,  are  Rev.  Dr.  M'Dowell, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rev.  P.  F. 
Mayer,  D.D.,  of  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church,  Race  Street,  seniors  in  years,  and 
seniors  in  the  ministry. 

The  Lutheran  Church  at  Hummelstown, 
Dauphin  County  (Pa.),  having  been  re- 
modelled during  the  past  summer,  and 
made  neto,  was  re-dedicated  on  Sunday, 
November  25,  1855.  Discourses,  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  were  delivered  by 
Revs.  Krotel,  Hay,  Sadtler,  Menges,  and 
the  pastor.  Brother  Haines.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Lutheran  congregations  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  served,  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Demme,  when 
he  first  came  to  this  country. 

A  new  Lutheran  Church  is  being  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  German  congregation  at 
Alleutown,  Lehigh  County  (Pa.),  Rev.  J. 
VoGELBACH,  pastor.  The  edifice  is  to  be 
very  beautiful,  and  will  cost  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  dollars.  Taking  into  ac- 
count, that  a  new  church  was  but  recently 
erected  by  the  English  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion of  that  town,  it  bespeaks  a  very  high 
degree  of  liberality. 

A  new  Lutheran  Church,  erected  at  Loys- 
ville,  Perry  County  (Pa.),  was  consecrated 
on  the  2d  of  December,  LS55.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Revs.  Evans,  Alleman, 


and  Lane.     The  charge  is,  at  present,  with- 
out a  pastor. 

Efforts  are  being  made,  by  Brother  Wii,- 
LARii'.s  flock,  in  Danville  (Pa.),  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  and  more  commodious  church. 
Success  attend  them. 

The  English  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio,  held 
its  twentieth  annual  meeting  in  Shanesville, 
Tuscarora  County  (Ohio),  from  the  18lh  to 
the  2.3d  of  October,  1B55.  There  were  in  at- 
tendance twenty-two  ministerial,  and  seven- 
teen lay  brethren,  and  three  commissioners 
from  vacant  congregations.  Revs.  A.  R. 
Smith,  J.  W.  Swick,  and  J.  Lindamood 
were  ordained  as  ministers,  and  a  license 
granted  to  Rev.  C.  Caskey. 

The  Lutherans  living  in  and  near  Ty- 
rone City,  Huntingdon  County  (Pa.),  are 
making  efforts  to  erect  a  church  in  that 
place,  and  form  a  new  pastoral  charge. 

Rev.  George  S.  Collins,  late  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  Emmittsburg  (Md.), 
departed  this  life,  much  regretted,  on  the 
19th  November  last,  of  consumption. 

G.  A.  Reichert,  of  Philadelphia,  son  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Reichert,  has  been  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Church  Extension  Society,  in  place  of  C. 
D.  Hinks,  of  Baltimore,  resigned. 

The  amount  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hetl, 
Treasurer  of  the  Church  Extension  Society, 
at  the  latest  accounts,  was  S5068.  There 
are  between  TOO  and  800  dollars,  besides, 
in  the  hands  of  Philip  Smyser,  of  York,  Pa. 

Lutheran  Liturgy. — The  "  Observer" 
announces  the  publication  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  General  Synod's  English  Li- 
turgy, in  an  amended  form,  printed  in 
superior  style,  on  excellent  paper,  and  well 
bound.  The  form  and  size,  too,  are  de- 
scribed as  a  great  improvement  on  the  old. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  T.  N.  Kurtz,  Bal- 
timore. 

In  consequence  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
pastoral  charge  at  Dayton  (Ohio).  Professor 
F.  W.  Conrad  has  declined  the  post  of  Super- 
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intendent  of  Home  Missions,  to  which  he 
was  elected  at  the  last  meeting  of  General 
Synod. 

The  Synod  of  Northern  Illinois  met  at 
"Waverley  Station,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1855.  Professor  F.  W.  Harkey  was  chosen 
President.  Five  years  ago,  this  Synod 
organized  with  eight  ministers,  representing 
twenty  small  congregations,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  communicant  members. 
It  now  numbers  twenty-eight  ministers^ 
fifty  congregations,  and  four  thousand  com- 
municants,— a  gratifying  increase,  truly! 

The  Lutherans  of  Springfield  (111.),  are 
making  efforts  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 
They  have  chosen  Rev.  Francis  Springer, 
late  President  of  Illinois  University,  their 
pastor.     God  prosper  the  enterprise  I 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Baer  has  been  chosen 
Pastor  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Pas- 
syunk  (Philadelphia),  made  vacant  by  the 
removal  of  Rev.  G.  A.  Neff.  Brother  Baer 
has,  for  some  months  past,  been  filling  the 
post  with  much  acceptance.  He  is  one  of 
the  sons  of  John  Baer,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster, 
for  many  years  the  influential  and  esteemed 
editor  of  the  "  Volksfreund." 

Rev.  J.  Martin,  formerly  of  Johnstown 
(Pa.),  has  been  chosen  the  successor  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Ulrich,  in  the  church  at  York  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Adams  County  (Pa.).  He 
has  accepted  the  call. 

Rev.  M.  Valentine  has  taken  charge  of 
the  Emmaus  Institute,  in  Middletown,  Dau- 
phin County  (Pa.),  and  designs,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Trustees,  shortly  to  open  at 
that  place  an  Orphans'  Home,  according  to 
the  original  design  of  the  Fry  legacy. 

The  Lutheran  Church  at  Lower  Merion, 
Montgomery  County  (Pa.),  about  six  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  of  which  Rev.  W.  D. 
Roedel  was  last  pastor,  we  regret  to  state, 
is  still  vacant.  There  are  few  churches 
which,  to  an  active  and  faithful  minister, 
afford  a  wider  field  of  usefulness. 

Revival. — We  rejoice  to  learn  that  there 
is  now  an  interesting  work  of  grace  in  pro- 
gress, iu  the  Muncy  Church,  under  the  care 
of  Brother  Parson.  Upwards  of  forty  have 
already  sought  the  Saviour.  A  number  of 
these  are  heads  of  families.     Many  will  be 


added  to  the  Church.  May  the  Lord  con- 
tinue to  revive  his  work  still  more  abun- 
dantly among  us,  and  throughout  the  whole 
church. 

"Progress  OF  Evangelical  Religion  in 
Germany. — We  have  recently  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  gentleman  of  learning,  sincere 
piety,  and  great  general  intelligence,  who 
has  been  spending  some  months  in  Ger- 
many. He  speaks  in  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  the  decided  progress  which  evan- 
gelical truth  is  making  and  has  already 
made  in  that  land.  The  younger  ministry, 
to  a  very  cheering  extent,  are  imbued  with 
evangelical  sentiments.  Out  of  eighteen 
universities  but  two  remain  under  rational- 
istic influence.  Indeed,  rationalism  there 
may  be  considered  as  rapidly  hastening  to 
its  death.  Alluding  to  this  insidious  and 
pretentious  form  of  error,  our  friend  re- 
marked, that  England  and  New  England,  in 
accepting  and  propagating  it,  were  actually 
but  *  putting  on  the  old  shoes  which  Ger- 
many had  cast  off.'  Evangelical  Christians 
of  every  name  have  reason  to  be  cheered  by 
this  dawn  of  a  better  day  over  the  cradle  of 
Pantheism,  rationalism,  and  the  false  philo- 
sophies which  have  been  the  most  formi- 
dable enemies  of  the  truth  with  which  the 
present  generation  has  had  to  contend. 
German  talent  and  scholarship,  once 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  and  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  what,  under  God,  might  it  not 
accomplish  1" — Presbyterian. 

Church  Dedication. — We  learn  by  letter 
from  Rev.  C.  J.  Ehrehart,  that  the  new 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Zion's  Church,  erected 
by  the  congregation  of  Rev.  P.  Born,  at 
Sunbury,  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  on  Christmas  day.  The 
dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  B. 
Kurtz,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  usual  services 
were  read  by  Rev.  G.  Parson,  of  Muncy. 
The  church  edifice  is  70  feet  by  42,  with 
basement,  and  has  been  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  S7000.  Though  the  day  set 
apart  for  the  dedication  proved  very  incle- 
ment, there  was,  nevertheless,  a  large  con- 
course of  people  in  attendance  ;  and  we  are 
gratified  to  learn,  too,  that  upwards  of  Si  000 
was  raised  for  the  church,  leaving  a  debt  of 
but  several  hundred  dollars.  H. 


(Kbitcrial  P^istdhnj. 


I T  H  the  present 
number,  tlie  "  J2van- 
gelical  Maf^azine'' as- 
sumes a  new  name, 
and  comes  to  its  pa- 
trons in  a  new  dress.  The  proprietorship  of 
the  work,  as  was  annoimced  on  the  cover  of 
the  previous  number,  is  also  clianged.  We 
ventured  to  promise  in  that  announcement, 
that  the  Magazine  under  the  new  manage- 
ment would  fully  sustain  the  character  it  has 
acquired,  and  we  refer  to  the  present  number 
as  proof  that  this  pledge  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  redeemed.  .The  former  editor  would  em- 
brace this  opportunity  to  thank  his  many 
friends  for  the  interest  they  have  expressed  in 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  whilst  in  his 
hands,  and  for  the  substantial  evidence  of  that 
interest  afforded  in  the  circulation  of  the  work, 
and  in  furnishing  contributions  for  its  pages. 
It  passes  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Lutheran 
Board  of  Publication  with  a  subscription  list 
larger  than  it  has  had  at  any  former  period, 
numbering  over  eighteen  hundred  names.  That 
number  should  be  increased  at  once  to  at  least 
five  thousand.  When  we  say  this  we  speak 
advisedly — not  without  consideration.  If  every 
minister  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  favorable  to  such  an  enterprise, 
were  to  do  what  a  few  have  done,  the  Luthe- 
ran Home  Journal  would  have  a  circulation 
of  five  thousand  before  the  end  of  January. 
Some  congregations  receive  more  than  forty 
copies  each.  We  think  we  put  the  number 
very  low  when  we  say  there  are  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  congregations  of  equal 
strength,  each  of  which  could  do  likewise. 
This  would  furnish  a  list  of  six  thousand  names. 
Then  again,  there  are  but  few  if  any  families 
in  the  Cliurch  who  could  not  afford  to  add  this, 
at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  a  year,  to  their 
other  periodicals.  Issued  now  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  it  is  em- 
phatically the  Journal  of  the  Church,  and  has 
claims  upon  its  patronage  stronger  than  could 
be  urged  by  any  private  enterprise.  It  is  our 
hope  that  these  claims  will  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  thousands  of  families  will  welcome 
the  monthly  visits  of  the  "  Lutheran  Home 
Journal,"  as  the  representative,  in  a  measure, 
of  a  society  which  every  Lutheran  ought  to 
encourage  and  sustain,  and  as  a  pleasant,  in- 
structive home  companion,  whose  visits  can- 
not fail  to  bring  blessings  to  every  household 
in  which  it  is  read. 

To  our  personal  friends,  we  give  the  assu- 
rance that  our  interest  in  this  periodical  will 
continue  unabated.     We  shall  contribute  to  its 


pages,  as  time  and  opportunity  may  allow  ; 
and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  infiiien(-e  arifl  effort* 
of  those  who,  in  extending  their  patronage 
hitherto,  may  have  been  governed  in  any  mea- 
sure by  considerations  of  per.>-onal  friendihip; 
believing  as  we  do,  that  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  work,  improved  as  they  will  be,  by  an 
enlarged  number  of  stated  and  able  contribu- 
tors, will  entitle  it  more  to  their  regard  and 
support  than  ever. 

C.  A.  S. 


Winter. — As  the  rude  blasts  of  Boreas 
are  whistling  around  our  dwellings,  the  rigors 
of  Winter  are  beginning  to  be  felt.  Soon  the 
lanes  and  by-roads  will  most  likely  be  filled 
up  with  drifted  snow,  and  an  effectual  em- 
bargo will  be  laid  upon  the  intercourse  be- 
tween city  and  country.  Then  will  resoimd 
from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  the  appalling 
cry  of  a  scarcity  of  fuel ;  and  tender  mothers 
and  helpless  children  will  crowd  together  in 
groups,  shivering  with  cold,  and  without 
any  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weatlier.  That  suffering  of  this  kind  abounds 
in  all  tliickly  populated  towns  and  cities  is 
attested  by  sad  experience ;  and  we  may 
expect,  that  notwithstanding  the  God  of  the 
harvest,  during  the  past  season,  has  blessed  us 
with  unusual  plenty,  instances  of  extreme 
poverty  and  privation  will,  nevertheless,  be 
discovered  in  every  section  of  our  widely 
extended  city. 

■  Now,  then,  there  is  another  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  Howards  of  the  Church  for 
the  practical  display  of  their  benevolence! 
Now  the  great  heart  of  humanity  has  another 
season  presented  to  it,  when  it  may  expand 
to  deeds  of  noble  generosity,  by  ministering 
to  the  necessities  of  those  upon  whom  rests 
the  heavy  hand  of  poverty  and  want.  The 
retrenchment  of  one  superfluous  fire  in  a 
drawing-room  for  a  few  weeks,  the  curtail- 
ment of  a  tithe  of  the  tribute  ordinarily  paid 
to  fashion,  will  enable  the  philanthropic  to 
afford  very  considerable  assistance  to  entire 
families  of  dependent  sufferers,  who  may  be 
destitute  of  the  commonest  necessities  of 
existence.  Be  it  remembered,  those  who  are 
pining  in  penury  and  woe  are  children  of  the 
same  Creative  Goodness — brethren  of  a  com- 
mon humanity;  and  that  it  accords  with  the  Di- 
vine philosophy  of  things  to  believe,  that  one 
reason  why  they  are  thus  altiicted  is,  that 
those  in  more  favored  circumstances  may  not 
be  without  objects  on  which  to  expend  the 
better  and  holier  affections  of  their  nanire. 
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These  Christ-like  dispositions,  however, 
most  happily,  are  not  wanting  in  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love,  where  the  genuine  philan- 
thropy of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  is  ever 
vigilant  and  ever  active.  The  good  work  of 
soliciting  contributions  for  the  purchase  of 
fuel  and  necessaries  for  the  destitute,  is 
actively  prosecuted  by  the  different  churches 
and  associations.  The  various  Dorcas  socie- 
ties are  energetically  at  work.  Committees 
are  proceeding  from  dwelling  to  dwelling  in 
order  that  the  poor  may  be  ferreted  out,  and 
that  among  the  rich  the  duty  of  their  support 
may  be  measurably  equalized.  This,  by  tlie 
way,  is  the  best  kind  of  Agrarianism  that  can 
be  devised.  Well  and  truly  hath  a  poet  of 
the  olden  time  written  : 

"Humanity!  del ig-htful  tale  1 

Whilst  we  feel  the  wijiter  gale. 

May  the  cit  in  ermined  coat 

Incline  the  ear  to  sorrow's  note; 

And  where,  with  misery's  weiijht  opprest, 

A  fellow  sits — a  shivering  guest — 

Full  ample  let  our  bounty  flow, 

To  soothe  the  bosom  chilled  by  woe. 

In  town  or  vale, 

Where'er  the  tale 
Of  real  grief  unfolded  is, 

Oh  may  we  give 

The  means  to  live. 
To  those  who  know  how  cold  it  is!" 
January  1, 1856.  H. 


The  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication. — 

We  feel  that  we  do  not  exaggerate,  when  we 
affirm  that  this  organization  is  now  fairly 
"launched  on  the  full  tide  of  successful  ex- 
periment."' The  meetings  have  been  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  character.  They 
liave  been  numerously  attended,  by  Lutheran 
Ministers  from  the  city  and  country  ;  and  sub- 
jects of  grave  interest  have  been  prayerfully 
discussed.  The  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship 
have  been  strengthened.  The  brethren  have" 
learned  to  know  each  other  better,  and  love 
each  other  more.  Should  the  Society  be  arrested 
at  this  point,  the  good  results  already  attained 
would  amply  compensate  for  the  expense  and 
trouble  incurred. 

If  any  have  supposed,  that  the  opening  of 
this  room  has  served  only  to  furnish  an  agree- 
able resort  to  the  Lutheran  Clergy  of  the  city, 
we  are  happy  to  correct  the  misapprehension. 
At  first,  it  is  true,  the  affairs  of  the  Board 
seemed  to  move  tardily.  But  the  German 
proverb  tells  us :  "  ^Uer  ^nfang  ist  sclnver.'^ 
(All  beginnings  are  difficult.)  The  Board 
was  without  funds.  It  had  not  even  a  desk, 
a  chair,  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  It  started  with- 
out a  cent  of  capital,  and  almost  without  a 
patron.  But  the  prospect  is  brightening.  The 
Society  has  already  done  good,  and  is  resolved 
to  do  more.  It  has  already  issued  two  works, 
"  The  Blind  Girl  of  Wittenberg,"'  and  "  Luther's 
Christmas  Tree,"  both  of  which  are  finding 
ready  sale.  It  has  purchased  the  Evangeli- 
cal Magazine,  and  converted  it  into  the  Luthe- 


ran Home  Journal.  It  has  another  work  in 
progress.     Rev.   W.  J.  Mann,  of  the  German 

Lutlieran  Church  of  this  city,  a  gentleman 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  is  preparing  a 
treatise  on  the  alleged  doctrinal  errors  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  which  will  appear 
shortly.  Whilst,  of  course,  the  Society  will 
not  endorse  all  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
writer,  they  feel,  that  this  treatise,  issued  at 
this  time,  will  prove  highly  acceptable,  and 
conduce  vastly  to  the  proper  elucidation  of 
the  grave  subjects  in  controversy.  Other 
works  will  follow. 

We  bespeak  for  the  Lutheran  Board  of 
Publication,  then,  the  confidence,  the  prayers, 
and  the  substantial  aid  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Let  Clergy  and  Laity  combine  to 
increase  its  efficiency  and  means  of  useful- 
ness. H. 

The  Missionary.  —  We  learn  that  The 
Missionary,  edited  and  published  by  Rev. 
W.  A.  Passavant,  of  Pittsburg,  is  no  longer  to 
appear  only  once  a  month,  but  is  hereafter 
to  be  issued  weekly.  It  is  to  be  enlarged,  and 
the  price  is  to  be  increased  to  $1  50,  payable 
in  advance.  To  ministers  and  students  it  is  to 
be  sent  for  $1.  It  will  also  be  furnished  at  the 
same  rate  to  widows ;  and  the  widows  of 
clergymen,  who  report  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, will  be  supplied  gratuitously.  H. 


|^°  We  owe  many  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Susquehanna  Conference,  for  the  kind 
interest  which  they,  as  a  body,  have  already 
manifested  in  the  success  of  "  The  Lutheran 
Home  Journal."  At  their  recent  meeting,  in 
Sunbury,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  spare 
no  efforts  to  increase  its  circulation,  and  in 
every  way  promote  its  success  and  efficiency. 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ehrehart,  of  Shamokin,  was  chosen 
an  Assistant  Editor,  whose  pen  and  influence 
will  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  Journal,  and 
doubtless  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary.        H. 


1^  A  NUMBER  of  articles,  designed  for 
the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  have  been 
unavoidably  postponed.  Among  the  number, 
is  an  interesting  article  from  Brother  Ehrehart, 
on  "  Family  Religion  ;"  another  from  a  friend 
at  Gettysburg,  on ''  Character,''  besides  a  variety 
of  interesting  miscellaneous  contributions. 
They  will  all  be  forthcoming  in  season. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  usual  revision  of  new  works  is  crowded 
out  of  this  number.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  this  in  our  future  numbers. 

The  "  Blind  Girl  of  Wittenberg,"  and  "  Lu- 
ther's Christmas  Tree,"  are  obtaining  an  ex- 
tensive circulation.  The  two  editions  of"  Lu- 
ther's Christmas  Tree,"  of  6000  copies,  are 
nearly  exhausted — only  a  few  copies  are  left. 
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HANS  EGEDE  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

A  LIFE-PICTURE   FROM   MISSIONARY   HISTORY. 

(FROM   THE   GERMAN   OF  'WILDENeAHN.) 
TRANSLATED    BY  REV.    G.    A.    WENZEL. 


CHAPTER     I. 

IN  the  northern  part  of  Norway  is  situated 
the  small  town  of  Vogeu,  or  Wogen,  where 
lived,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  minister  of  the  pure  evangelical 
faith,  Hans  Egede  by  name,  a  Dane  by 
birth,  and  put  in  charge  of  this  pastorate  in 
the  year  1707,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He 
was  a  truly  pious  man,  a  faithful  shepherd 
to  the  souls  confided  to  his  care,  and  had, 
besides,  a  true  and  amiable  wife,  who,  about 
this  time,  presented  him  with  her  fourth 
child,  a  son.  The  appearance  of  the  little 
stranger  was  an  occasion  of  great  joy  in  the 
family,  and  all  hearts  united  in  rendering 
grateful  praise  to  Him  who  had  done  great 
things  for  mother  and  child ;  and  when  the 
father  baptized  him,  he  named  him  Paul, 
saying,  "My  son,  your  name  shall  be  Paul, 
in  honor  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. May  it  please  the  Head  of  the  Church 
to  make  you,  some  day,  instrumental  in  bear- 
ing the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  benighted 
heathen,  who  are  yet  destitute  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  know  not  that  their  Re- 
deemer liveth!"  And  as  he  said  this,  his 
eyes  shone  with  unusual  brightness,  and  his 
countenance  was  overcast  with  a  shade  of 
such  deep  melancholy,  that  Elizabeth  be- 
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came  somewhat  alarmed,  and  said,  "My 
dear  husband,  why  are  you  so  cast  down  in 
the  midst  of  our  rejoicings  ?" 

"As  yet  I  do  not  clearly  understand  what 
the  Lord  purposes  doing  with  me,"  responded 
he;  "but  give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  my 
beloved  Elizabeth.  As  soon  as  it  shall  have 
pleased  the  Lord  to  reveal  his  purpose  to 
me,  you  shall  be  the  first  to  whom  I  will  im- 
part it.  Till  then,  be  silent  and  content: 
for,  I  assure  you,  that  though  I  seem  sad  and 
troubled,  I  do,  nevertheless,  experience  the 
most  heartfelt  joy  within.  Join  your  prayers 
with  mine,  that  it  may  please  the  Lord  to 
make  known  his  will  to  me." 

This  quieted  Elizabeth's  apprehensions, 
and  she  said  no  more ;  for  she  felt  assured 
that,  whatever  the  particular  subject  which 
was  then  agitating  her  husband's  mind  might 
be,  it  could  relate  only  to  what  was  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  God. 

Meanwhile  his  dejection  and  melancholy 
increased,  and  became  so  apparent,  that  even 
his  people  began  to  notice  it  in  his  preach- 
ing, and  would  often  say  among  themselves, 
"  Surely,  some  great  affliction  must  have 
befallen  our  minister." 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  many 
weeks;  and  Elizabeth,  perceiving  no  change, 
became  greatly  alarmed,  and  determined,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  to  insist  on  his  com- 
municating his  secret  to  her.  When,  there- 
fore, on  the  following  Sunday,  he  had  re- 
turned from  Divine  service,  and,  as  was  his 
custom,  entered   the   family-room,  for   the 
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purpose  of  spending  an  hour  in  the  society 
of  his  wife  and  children,  Elizabeth  said, 
"My  dear  husband,  do  not  be  angry  with 
me  if  I  seem  inquisitive  ;  but  I  can  no  longer 
quietly  endure  your  sadness.  You  put  me 
off  once  before  by  telling  me  that  you  awaited 
a  revelation  of  God's  will  to  you ;  tell  me, 
has  it  not  yet  appeared  ?" 

"Elizabeth,"  answered  her  husband,  "you 
are  right ;  my  soul  is  burdened  with  a  very 
heavy  weight  of  sorrow ;  but  it  is  neither  on 
my  own  account,  nor  yours,  nor  the  chil- 
di-en's,  nor  on  account  of  my  dear  people. 
The  Lord  has  done  great  things  for  me. 
He  has  blessed  me,  both  in  my  official  and 
domestic  relations,  far  above  my  worthiness 
and  deservings,  and  I  might  be  the  happiest 
man  in  the  kingdom,  but  for  a  most  tender 
concern  which  I  feel  for  the  poor  heathen, 
who  walk  in  darkness,  and  know  not  that 
there  is  but  one  true  joy  on  earth, — the  joy 
imparted  by  the  grace  of  God.  This  is  the 
cause  of  my  dejection  :  and  day  after  day, 
yes  day  and  night,  do  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice 
saying  to  my  soul,  '  Will  not  you,  who  are  so 
rich,  share  part  of  your  abundance  with  your 
destitute  brethren  ?'  " 

"What  destitute  brethren  do  you  mean?" 
asked  his  wife. 

"  Listen,"  Egede  continued.  "If  we  set  out 
from  this  point,  and  sail  about  five  hundred 
Norwegian  miles  due  west,  we  will  fall  in 
with  an  island  called  Iceland,  and  if,  from 
there,  we  continue  our  voyage  another  five 
hundred  miles  in  the  same  direction,  we  will 
arrive  at  a  large  extent  of  land  called  Green- 
land, which,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
navigators,  though  embosomed  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  is  nevertheless  in  the  interior  covered 
with  verdure.  This  vast  region  of  country 
is  inhabited  by  many  thousand  heathen,  who 
are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  living  God :  to  these  I  long  to  preach 
the  Gospel." 

"  God  help  us !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
frightened,  "one  thousand  miles!  And  pray 
how  did  it  happen  that  you  just  came  to  think 
of  that  country  ?" 

"  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,"  answered 
Hans  Egede.  "  My  mind  has  been  occu- 
pied with  this  subject  already  for  three  years, 
and  I  find  it  impossible  to  banish  it  from  my 


thoughts.  About  that  time  an  ancient  re- 
cord fell  into  my  hands,  from  which  I  learned 
that  Greenland  had  been  discovered  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  982  by  some  of  our  country- 
men, who  immediately  after  introduced 
Christianity  into  that  country,  by  which 
means  they  succeeded  in  gathering  many 
souls  unto  the  Lord.  They  also  planted  a 
colony  there  with  a  view  to  commerce,  thus 
establishing  and  keeping  up  a  constant  com- 
munication, by  means  of  ships,  between  the 
two  countries.  This  intercourse  continued 
for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however, 
Greenland  becoming  inaccessible  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  accumulation  of  ice 
upon  the  coast,  and  that  dreadful  pestilence, 
called  •  black  death,'  breaking  out  just  then 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  all  commu- 
nication ceased,  and  no  intelligence  has, 
since  that  time,  during  a  period  of  about 
three  hundred  years,  been  received.  And 
now  you  must  know,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  that, 
in  view  of  all  this,  I  cannot  but  be  continu- 
ally asking  myself,  What  is  the  condition  of 
the  poor  Greenlanders?  Are  there  yet  any 
Christians  among  them?  or  is  not  even  now 
the  last  spark  of  Christianity  expiring,  so 
that  it  is  high  time  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  dispel  the  heathen  darkness  which  broods 
over  that  unhappy  country." 

"And  do  you  intend  to  do  this?"  asked 
Elizabeth  hurriedly. 

"  Well,  yes,"  answered  Egede.  "  Suppose 
I  was  the  only  Christian  into  whose  mind 
such  a  thought  had  ever  entered,  and  sup- 
pose, too,  the  Lord  had  chosen  me,  even  me, 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  these  poor 
Greenlanders,  would  I  not,  in  refusing  to  go, 
greatly  sin  against  Him  ?" 

"  One  thousand  miles!"  exclaimed  the  wife 
with  increased  anxiety.  "  And  that,  too,  in 
a  country  in  the  midst  of  the  frozen  sea,  and 
which  is  inaccessible  in  consequence  of  the 
mountains  of  ice  that  surround  it!  And 
will  you  give  up  your  congregation,  who 
carry  you  on  their  hands  ?  Will  you  even 
forget  us,  your  wife  and  'children?  How 
could  we  accompany  you  with  our  baby,  little 
Paul?" 

"  If  the  Lord  has  so  ordained  it,"  replied 
the  husband,  "  all  this  will  not  hinder  me 
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from  going.  In  that  case,  my  congregation 
will  submit  to  His  will,  und  so  will  you,  who, 
with  the  children,  will  readily  and  oven 
cheerfully  accompany  me." 

"Oh,  nol"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  almost 
weeping.  "  I  can  neither  venture  with  my 
poor  children  upon  a  voyage  of  a  thousand 
miles  across  the  broad  and  boisterous  ocean, 
where  disasters  are  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, nor  can  I  endure  to  think  of  the 
glooniy  prospect  of  living  in  a  country  bound 
in  by  mountains  of  perpetual  ice.  Ah,  my 
dear  husband,  would  not  that  be  tempting 
the  Lord  ?  Who  or  what  compels  us  to  leave 
this  place  ?  Can  you  be  differently  and 
more  usefully  employed  there  than  you  are 
here  ?  Are  not  the  souls  of  your  people 
bound  upon  your  soul  ?  Have  you  not  daily 
opportunities  of  administering  consolation 
and  reproof,  of  admonishing,  warning,  and 
teaching  the  word  of  God  where  you  are  ? 
Has  not  the  same  Lord,  whom  you  want  to 
serve  in  Greenland,  appointed  you  to  this 
field  of  labor  ?  And  how,  my  dear  husband, 
dare  you  abandon  a  post  which  the  Lord 
has  assigned  you '?'' 

"  Very  true,"  he  quietly  rejoined  ;  "but  if 
it  should  please  the  Lord  to  call  me  to  labor 
in  some  other  field,  it  becomes  me  to  do  what 
befits  a  servant." 

"Oh,  you  can  never  allay  my  apprehen- 
sions in  this  way,"  cried  out  the  wife.  "  One 
thing  is  certain,  you  are  the  pastor  of  this 
congregation,  and  to  their  wants  your  efforts 
must  be  directed ;  and  you  know,  my  dear 
husband,  that  I  never  complained  when,  in 
your  devotedness  to  them,  you  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  your  attention  from  us ;  for  I 
well  know  that  the  souls  of  your  people  claim 
your  first  and  greatest  care,  and  that  your 
wife  and  children  can  only  then  claim  your 
attention  after  these  have  been  properly  at- 
tended to.  But  does  not  your  family  also 
constitute  part  of  your  congregation  ?  Do 
your  wife  and  children  not  need  your  guid- 
ance and  protection  ?  Have  you  no  duties 
to  perform  as  husband  and  father,  or  does 
the  concern  you  manifest  for  the  salvation 
of  others  justify  indifference  to  our  temporal 
and  spiritual  condition  ?  Are  not  your  chil- 
dren a  gift  from  the  Lord?  0,  my  dear 
husband,  were  you  alone  in  the  world,  with- 


out having  any  one  especially  intrusted  to 
your  care,  you  might  then  be  more  free  to 
do  whatever  your  heart  desires,  ilut  you 
arc  husband  and  father  with  God's  will  and 
permission,  and  it  behooves  you,  therefore, 
to  place  the  duties  devolving  upon  you  as 
such  also  in  the  balance.  Therefore,  I  pray 
you,  my  dearest  husband,  think  no  more 
about  leaving  us." 

Egede  shook  his  head,  smiling  sadly,  and 
as  if  speaking  to  himself,  said :  "  Christ 
says,  *  Whosoever  loveth  father  or  mother, 
wife  or  children,  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me.'  " 

"  And  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  would 
be  likely  to  suffer  by  such  a  step,"  continued 
the  wife.  "  You  have  brothers  and  sisters, 
nephews  and  nieces  in  this  place  and  coun- 
try, who  are  dependent  upon  your  charity. 
They  have  no  one  in  this  world,  besides 
yourself,  who  compassionates  and  assists 
them.  If  you  move  a  thousand  miles  from 
here,  will  not  their  support  be  removed  from 
them  a  like  distance  ?  You  have  taken  your 
poor,  sick  sister  into  your  house  ;  if  you  go 
to  Greenland,  Dorothea  will  be  obliged  to 
go  to  the  poor-house.  You  want  to  save 
heathen,  and  plunge  Christians  into  misery  ; 
think  you  that  this  is  acceptable  to  God  ?" 

Egede  continued  silent  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  replied  by  saying,  "  Y'ou  break  mv 
heart,  Elizabeth  !  I  cannot  withstand  your 
importunity ;  and  yet  this  does  not  give 
me  peace.  Believe  me,  God  purposes 
doing  something  with  me :  of  this  I  am 
certain." 

"  Very  well !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  in  a 
more  lively  manner;  "  let  me,  for  once,  advise 
you  I  Y'^ou  say,  that  the  Lord  has  some  de- 
sign to  accomplish  through  you ;  but  you  do 
not  yet  know  what  that  is.  What  assurance 
have  you,  that  you  are  not  misinterpreting 
the  will  of  God,  in  thinking  of  Greenland  ? 
How  do  you  know  so  clearly  and  definitelv 
that  this  is  the  precise  spot  where  you  are  to 
preach  Christianity?  Might  it  not,  after  all, 
be  some  other  country  ?  Therefore  my  ad- 
vice would  be,  wait  patiently  for  the  Lord. 
If  it  is,  indeed,  his  will  that  you  shall  go  to 
Greenland,  he  will  not  only  give  you  clear 
and  unmistakable  indications  to  that  effect, 
but  remove  every  obstacle  now  in  your  way. 
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Say,  my  dear  husband,  will  you  bide  the 
Lord's  time  ?" 

"  The  Lord  has  himself  prompted  you  to 
su£fgest  this  alternative,  beloved  Elizabeth," 
answered  Egede.  "  Your  words  are  so 
soothing  and  comforting  to  me,  that  I  feel 
convinced  you  did  not  speak  them  of  your- 
self. Yea,  I  will  wait  patiently  for  the 
Lord." 

And  then,  as  his  eyes  happened  to  light 
upon  little  Paul,  who  was  quietly  sleeping 
in  his  cradle,  he  spread  out  his  hands  over 
his  head,  as  in  blessing,  and  said :  "  Who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor?  Perhaps  it  is 
you,  my  son,  whom  the  Lord  wants  ;  perhaps 
both  of  us  !     God  bless  you,  dear  child  !" 

CHAPTER     II. 

Though  husband  and  wife  had  entered 
into  a  mutual  agreement  to  abide  by  this 
resolution,  each  one  had,  nevertheless,  de- 
ceived the  other.  Elizabeth,  on  her  part, 
had  impressed  her  husband  with  the  belief 
that  she  was  not  altogether  averse  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Greenland,  provided  she  could 
be  clearly  convinced  that  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  Lord  ;  when,  at  the 
same  time,  she  shrunk  from  the  very  idea 
of  emigrating,  with  her  delicate  children,  to 
such  an  inhospitable  and  ice-bound  country. 
And  though  she  dared  not  pray  God  to 
divert  her  husband's  heart  and  mind  from 
Greenland,  she  yet  could  not  refrain  from 
wishing  that  his  going  there  might  be  post- 
poned to  a  very  remote  period. 

Hans  Egede,  on  his  part,  had  also  not 
altogether  been  without  dissimulation,  when 
he  promised  to  wait  patiently  for  the  Lord. 
In  fact,  it  was  impossible  with  him  to  exer- 
cise patience,  and  remain  inactive,  in  a  mat- 
ter in  which  his  heart  was  so  deeply  inte- 
rested. Greenland  was  the  all-absorbing 
subject  of  his  thoughts  ;  he  dreamed  of  it  in 
his  sleep,  and  often  imagined  himself  already 
there,  travelling  from  tribe  to  tribe,  pro- 
claiming the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
continually  contriving  ways  and  means  by 
which  to  accomplish  his  favorite  object ;  he 
conversed  and  wrote  about  it,  agitated  the 
subject  on  all  occasions,  and  even  applied  to 


a  number  of  his  countrymen,  so  that  instead 
of  waiting  patiently  for  the  Lord,  as  he  had 
promised,  he  was  in  reality  all  impatience. 
In  this  way  four  years  passed  away. 

During  all  this  time,  the  subject  had 
scarcely  been  mentioned  between  them, 
when  one  day  Hans  Egede  entered  his 
wife's  room,  and  said :  "  Dear  Elizabeth, 
will  we  not  again  settle  our  household  ac- 
counts in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  examine 
the  signs  which  the  Lord  has  done  ?" 

"  Has  he  given  any  ?"  asked  Elizabeth, 
in  affright. 

"  Many,  and  great  ones,"  answered  the 
husband,  cheerfully,  placing  at  the  same 
time  three  letters  upon  the  table.  "  The 
first  sign,"  he  continued,  "  comes  from 
Drontheim,  through  the  Rev.  Bishop  Krog  ; 
here  in  this  letter,  which  that  dear  man  ad- 
dressed to  me,  an  humble  servant  of  Christ, 
it  is  said  that  I  ought  to  go  to  Greenland. 
The  Bishop  is  greatly  delighted,  and  very 
sanguine  in  regard  to  a  mission  to  that 
country  •,  he  promises  all  possible  aid,  repre- 
sents the  enterprise  not  only  as  being  highly 
acceptable  to  God,  but  actually  commanded 
by  him,  and  binds  it  upon  my  conscience ! 
Now,  my  dear  wife,  what  say  you  to  this 
sign  ?" 

The  housewife  was  silent,  her  melancholy 
look  contrasting  like  a  dafk  shadow  with 
the  bright  light  of  her  husband's  gladness. 
At  length  she  said,  "  Well,  and  what  is  the 
second  sign  ?" 

''  That  comes,"  T^gede  continued,  in  a 
lively  manner,  "  from  the  Rev.  Bishop  Ran- 
dolph, of  Bergen.  This  learned  and  pious 
man  has  also  honored  me  with  a  most 
friendly  and  fraternal  communication,  and 
— what  appears  truly  wonderful — all  he  says 
touching  this  mission,  is  said  almost  in  the 
same  words  employed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Drontheim.  He,  too,  urges  me  to  go,  says 
that  the  indications  of  Providence  point  in 
that  direction,  that  the  Greenlanders  have 
doubtlessly  besought  the  Lord  earnestly  to 
send  them  an  apostle,  and  that  he  will  aid 
in  sustaining  the  work  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  ability.  Is  this  not  wonderful,  Eliza- 
beth!" 

Instead  of  answering,  Elizabeth,  with 
seeming  calmness,  whilst  her  heart  was  well- 
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nigh  burwting  with  grief,  asked,  "  Well,  iuid 
what  is  the  tliird  .sign  ?" 

"  This  is  it,"  exclaimed  Egede,  with  in- 
creased cheerfulness  ;  "  the  greatest  among 
them  all.  It  comes  both  from  my  father- 
land, Denmark,  and  from  my  adopted  coun- 
try, Norway.  Admire  with  me,  l^jli/aljeth, 
the  ways  of  the  Lord.  A  number  of  the 
most  induoiitial  and  wealthy  merchants  of 
both  countries,  have  resolved  upon  entering 
into  commercial  relations  with  Greenland. 
Several  vessels  are  to  be  equipped  for  this 
purpose  forthwith,  and  no  expenses  spared 
to  reopen  a  passage  which,  for  four  centu- 
ries, has  been  closed.  Is  this  not  wonder- 
ful ?  These  dear,  pious  merchants  offer, 
moreover,  to  transport  myself  and  family, 
free  of  all  charge,  establish  a  colony  there, 
with  a  view  to  trade,  and  render  me  l}esides 
every  possible  assistance.  Is  this  not  won- 
derful? Why  should  a  commercial  rela- 
tion, interrupted  as  it  has  been  for  several 
centuries,  be  re-established  just  at  this  time, 
if  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  Lord  that,  toge- 
ther with  the  temporal  advantages  being 
about  to  result  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
this  new  relation,  they  might  be  favored 
with  the  infinitely  more  desirable  blessings 
of  the  Gospel?  Say,  Elizabeth,  does  not 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  God  makes 
human  means  and  agencies  subserve  his 
purposes,  fill  your  mind  with  astonishment 
and  admiration?" 

.  But  Elizabeth  contiijued  silent ;  and  had 
Hans  Egede  not  been  so  entirely  carried 
away  by  his  own  joyful  emotions,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  seeing  or  hearing  anything 
save  what  was  passing  in  his  own  mind,  he 
might  have  noticed  by  that  deep  shade  of 
sorrow  which  darkened  every  feature  of  her 
countenance,  that  he  had  excited  little  or 
no  sympathy  in  her  breast.  At  length,  after 
Elizabeth  had  taken  little  Paul,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  endeavoring  to  attract 
attention,  upon  her  lap,  she  said:  "My  dearest 
husband,  you  know  that  I  live  but  for  you 
in  all  sincerity  and  truth,  and  that  I  have 
ever  rendered  you  that  obedience  which  a 
Christian  wife  owes  a  Christian  husband. 
My  happiness  consists  in  not  only  walking 
humbly  in  the  service  of  my  God,  but  also 
in  that  of  my  husband,  according  to  God's 


appointment.  I  can  truly  and  sincerely  Bay 
U)  you  with  Ruth,  '  Whither  thou  goest,  I 
will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  ; 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God  ;  where  thou  dicst,  will  I  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried  ;  the  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  l)ut  death  part 
thee  and  me.'  But,  my  dearest  husband, 
you  must  pardon  me  for  telling  you  that  I 
cannot  recognize,  in  all  this,  any  indications 
of  Providence.  Let  me  ask  you,  how  comes 
it  that  the  Rev.  Bishop  of  Drontheim  speak-s 
in  such  laudatory  terms  of  your  pious  inten- 
tions? How  did  he  happen  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  you  design  going 
to  Greenland  ?" 

Egede  hesitated  for  some  time  :  then  said 
with  some  confusion  :  "  I  wrote  to  him  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  and  asked  his  ad- 
vice !" 

"And,"  continued  the  wife  calmly,  "how 
has  it  happened  that  the  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Bergen  has  given  you  so  much  encourage- 
ment?" 

"  I  wrote  to  him  also  on  the  subject,"  re- 
plied the  husband  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  And,"  proceeded  Elizabeth,  in  the  same 
calm  manner,  "  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  merchants  have  all 
of  a  sudden  come  to  think  of  establishing 
business  relations  with  Greenland?" 

"  Well,"  answered  Egede,  "  I  will  not  deny 
it :  I  have  written  many  letters  to  these  mer- 
chants, in  which  I  endeavored  to  interest 
them  in  this  enterprise." 

"Ah,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  smil- 
ing affably,  "and  do  you,  my  dearest  hus- 
band, call  what  you  have  been  doing,  wait- 
ing patiently  for  the  Lord  ?  Is  it  then  so 
very  wonderful  that  both  these  bishops  should 
laud  your  pious  intention  and  promise  assist- 
ance, after  you  yourself  had  requested  them 
to  do  so  ?  Would  they  not  be  neglectful  of 
the  responsibilities  of  their  sacred  ofiBce,  if 
they  would  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  and 
refuse  their  co-operation  where  efiforts  are 
being  made  to  convert  the  poor  heathen  to 
Christ?  And  then,  I  will  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  these  merchants,  but  it  certainly 
belongs  to  the  merchant's  calling  to  extend 
his  business.  If  you  offer  him  an  opportu- 
nitv  to  increase  his  wealth,  will  he  be  likely 
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to  throw  that  opportunity  away  ?  Certainly 
not,  especially  if  he  can  do  so  in  an  honest 
way,  and,  at  the  same  time,  become  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and 
in  advancing  the  eternal  interests  of  his  fel- 
lows !" 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  say  with  all 
this  ?''  asked  the  husband. 

"  That  I  cannot,  in  all  you  have  told  me, 
recognize  the  wonderful  hand  of  Provi- 
dence!" answered  Elizabeth;  "  for  3'ou  have 
taught  me  with  your  own  lips,  that  we  are 
to  regard  things  as  wonderful,  when  they 
happen  contrary  to  our  calculations,  hopes, 
and  expectations,  and  when  we  are  unable 
to  discover  and  explain  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  they  were  brought  about ;  when 
they  are  unusual,  strange,  great,  extraordi- 
nary, and  inexplicable.  But,  in  this  instance, 
my  dear  husband,  everything  is  of  your  own 
contriving.  You  have  talked  to  these  bishops 
about  this  mission  to  Greenland  so  long,  and 
pointed  to  these  merchants  the  pecuniary 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  entering  into  a 
commercial  relation  with  that  country  in 
such  glaring  colors,  that  you  have  finally 
succeeded  in  interesting  them  in  this  matter. 
But,  sir,  in  all  this,  they  are  only  complying 
with  your  request,  only  agreeing  to  your  pro- 
posal, and  being  fully  aware  that  but  few 
are  to  be  found  willing  to  wander  among 
the  icebergs  of  that  country  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  knowing,  more- 
over, that  their  commerce  in  temporal  goods 
can  only  gain  by  being  coupled  with  religion, 
and  that  a  resident  missionary  might  render 
important  services  as  arbiter  and  interpreter 
between  the  natives  and  themselves,  they, 
of  course,  entered  readily  into  your  plan. 
Now  where  is  there  anything  wonderful  in 
all  this  ?" 

Egede  had,  during  all  this  discourse  of 
his  wife,  regarded  her  with  a  look  of  sadness. 
'•  Elizabeth,"  said  he  at  length,  "  I  am  grieved 
to  see  you  so  zealous  in  your  endeavors  to 
mar  my  joy  in  God,  and  my  sincere  sympathy 
for  the  poor  heathen ;  is  it  then  not  wonder- 
ful, that  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, I  should  find  it  still  impossible  to 
divert  my  thoughts  from  Greenland  ?  If  it 
is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall  go  to  that 
couuti-y,  why  does  he  call  my  attention  to  a 


subject,  which, for  a  period  of  400  years,  has 
not  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  ?  That 
both  these  bishops  approve  of  my  proposal, 
and  promise  to  aid  me  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, I  regard  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  it 
also  meets  with  the  Divine  approbation. 
They  have,  equally  with  myself,  commended 
the  cause  to  God  in  prayer  ;  for,  to  establish 
a  mission  in  Greenland,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task,  and  one  which  cannot  be  under- 
taken without  the  utmost  precaution  and 
serious  reflection.  And  then,  again,  Green- 
land abounds  neither  in  gold  or  silver,  nor 
precious  stones,  and  it  is,  therefore,  hardly 
just  to  accuse  men  of  greediness  for  filthy 
lucre,  who,  with  such  poor  and  uncertain 
prospects  before  them,  go  to  such  an  enor- 
mous expense  in  fitting  out  ships.  On  the 
contrary,  I  feel  fully  persuaded,  that  these 
honest  merchants  are  influenced  by  a  sin- 
cere love  for  these  poor  Greenlanders,  and  that 
they  are  designed  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  become  instrumental  in  their  conversion. 
My  dear  Elizabeth,"  he  added  with  great 
earnestness,  "  whoever  has  no  disposition  to 
discern  the  wonders  of  God,  will  never  re- 
cognize them  ;  but  whoever  opens  his  eyes, 
will  behold  them  everywhere,  and  bow  in 
deep  humility  before  the  Almighty,  whose 
ways  are  all  wonderful  1" 

Elizabeth  was  greatly  confounded  at  these 
words.  She  cast  down  her  eyes  .and  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  silence,when  the  door  opened, 
and  in  stepped  neighbor  Loi-entzen  accom- 
panied by  several  other  men.  Lorentzen 
said,  "  Reverend  and  beloved  pastor,  we 
feel  great  anxiety  and  disquietude  about  you, 
and  on  that  account  have  called  to  see  you. 
The  whole  congregation  is  cast  down  with 
sorrow  and  sadness  in  consequence  of  your 
intention  of  leaving  us.  The  news  has 
already  gone  from  house  to  house  that  you 
are  determined  to  go  to  Greenland.  What 
have  we  done  to  you  ?  Are  we  less  worthy 
of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  than  these 
Greenlanders  ?  Or  have  our  hearts  become 
so  utterly  hardened  against  the  word  of  God, 
that  you  must  needs  go  in  search  of  a  more 
promising  field,  and  one  where  the  heavenly 
seed  will  fall  into  better  ground?  Dear  sir, 
do  not  leave  us,  for  the  sake  of  the  salvation 
of  our  poor  souls,  do  not  leave  us !" 
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*•  You,  tool"  asked  Egedd  in  amazement. 
"Do  you  then  also  unite  with  my  wife  in 
opposing  me,  or  rather  the  Lord  of  heaven?" 

"  God  forhid  that  we  should  ever  do  such 
a  thing,"  exclaimed  the  neighbor.  "  Anxious 
concern  for  our  own  souls  and  for  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  well-being  of  our  whole 
congregation  is  our  only  motive  in  paying 
you  this  visit.  And  you  surely  will  not  cen- 
sure us  for  manifesting  a  desire  to  retain 
one  in  our  midst  who  has  hitherto  supplied 
us  so  abundantly  with  all  manner  of  spiri- 
tual meat  and  drink,  that  we  have  not 
wanted  any  good  thing  ?" 

"Dear  friend,"  replied  Egede,  "if  I 
should  leave  you,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
supply  you  with  another  pastor;  but  if  I  re- 
main, no  one  will  be  found  willing  to  go  to 
Greenland.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  not  be- 
cause I  over-estimate  my  qualifications,  but 
because  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  such 
would  be  the  case.  The  mission  in  Green- 
land is  emphatically  my  vocation,  my  task  ; 
if  I  decline  undertaking  it,  I  reftise  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  my  Lord  and  Master." 

"  We  are,"  said  Lorentzen,  "  a  simple  and 
unlettered  people;  and  whatever  we  know 
concerning  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God  we 
have  learned  from  you,  our  beloved  pastor. 
And  you  have  repeatedly  shown  us,  from  the 
word  of  God  and  from  the  history  of  his 
kingdom,  that  many  of  his  demands  on  his 
people  are  only  made  with  the  design  of 
trying  them,  as  was  the  case  with  Abraham, 
who  was  to  be  tried,  whether  he  would,  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  render 
the  greatest  sacrifice  in  his  power,  namely, 
his  son  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise ;  and 
yet  he  was,  in  the  end,  prevented  from  its 
literal  execution.  God  was  satisfied  with 
his  sincere  willingness  to  obey.  Might  it 
not  be  even  so  in  your  case  ?" 

"  It  might  be,"  replied  the  pastor ;  "  but 
you  know  very  well,  my  dear  friends,  that 
God  had  also  appointed  the  final  issue  of 
Abraham's  trial,  and  provided  him  with  a 
victim  for  sacrifice  in  the  place  of  his  son. 
Were  God  to  favor  me  with  a  similar  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  I  would  submit  in  all 
humility.  But  he  has  not  set  me  at  liberty, 
and  I  am  therefore  bound,  soul  and  body, 
to  his  will." 


"  Honored  and  dear  sir,"  said  Lorentzen, 
"  can  it  be  that  we  have  become  «o  odious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  that  he  is  about  with- 
drawing from  us  his  favor?  Will  he  disre- 
gard the  prayers  of  our  poor,  to  whom  yon 
have  been  a  father,  benefactor,  and  friend  ? 
And  shall  the  tears  that  have  Ijcen  shed  in 
anticipation  of  your  intended  departure  not 
move  him  ?" 

"And  we,"  here  interrupted  Elizabeth, 
"  even  we,  dearest  husband,  your  poor 
children,  your  poor  wife,  who  with  her 
sickly  body  will  never  be  able  to  accompany 
you  to  the  icebergs  of  Greenland,  the  deli- 
cate health  of  your  little  Paul,  who  could 
not  survive  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
such  a  boisterous  and  wearisome  sea  voy- 
age, your  poor  relations,  who  in  you  would 
lose  their  only  protector  and  support, — are 
these  not  counter-considerations  equally 
worthy  of  your  attention,  and  has  God  en- 
joined no  duties  upon  you  in  regard  to 
them?  Has  not  the  Lord" — she  continued, 
whilst  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears — "has 
not  the  Lord  given  you  to  me  ?  Has  He 
not  given  us  our  children?  Has  He  not 
intrusted  your  relatives  to  your  keeping  ? 
Have  you  not  received  this  whole  congrega- 
tion from  his  hand,  with  the  command  to 
watch  over  them  with  a  faithful  shepherd's 
care,  to  feed  and  not  forsake  them  ?  ^Miat 
compels  you  to  leave  us  ?  Xeither  want, 
nor  trouble,  nor  distress,  nor  sickness,  nor 
sorrow,  nor  ingratitude,  nor  persecution,  nor 
strife  ;  all  are  most  devotedly  and  sincerely 
attached  to  you.  Is  not  the  bond  that 
unites  usjoined  by  God  ?" 

Egede  was  deeply  moved  and  much 
affected.  He  averted  his  face,  and  said,  in 
the  words  of  Paul,  "  What  mean  ye  to 
weep,  and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Help  me,  0  Lord,  out  of  my 
deep  distress." 

"  Remain,  my  dear  husband !"'  entreated 
Elizabeth. 

"  Remain,"  repeated  the  men  ;  "  we  are 
fully  aware  that  if  it  is  indeed  the  will  of 
God  that  you  shall  leave  us,  all  our  opposi- 
tion can  avail  nothing  in  the  end.  God 
will,  in  that  case,  not  grant  our  prayers,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  say  with  heavy 
hearts,  yea  and   amen  to  your  departure. 
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But  things  have  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a 
pass.      Wait  patiently  for  tlie  Lord." 

"  Is  it  not  wonderful !"  Egede  exclaimed. 
"With  this  same  word  of  holy  writ  with 
which  I  have  been  vanquished  once  already, 
you  again  compel  me  to  surrender.  Well, 
be  it  so  1  I  will  retract  once  more.  I  feel 
justified  in  saying,  that  I  have  done  what  I 
could  to  fulfil  the  will  of  the  Lord,  I  will 
accept  your  entreaties  as  a  counter-indica- 
tion from  God.  But  this  you  shall  know, 
that  if  God  calls  me  a  third  time,  I  will  go." 

"  God's  will  be  done  !"  exclaimed  the  men 
and  wife  together.  And  thus  was  the  sub- 
ject for  a  second  time  put  to  rest. 

[The  remaining  chapters  will  appear  in 
the  next  Number  of  the  Heine  Journal.'] 


VALUE  OF  CHARACTER. 

BY   A    CONTRIBUTOR. 

"The  purest  treasure  mortal  time  affords, 
Is  spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay." 

NOTHING  in  this  life  is  so  valuable  to 
man  as  character.  Although  he  may 
be  deprived  of  everything  else,  he  still  pos- 
sesses a  priceless  treasure.  A  spotless  repu- 
tation will  ultimately  place  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  envy  and  malice,  and  secure  for  him 
general  and  unlimited  confidence.  Charac- 
ter is  our  broad  panoply,  which  the  clouds 
of  adversity  can  never  darken,  the  venom  of 
detraction  never  injure.  If,  then,  character 
exerts  such  an  influence  upon  our  happiness, 
as  well  as  our  usefulness,  how  important 
that  we  should  give  to  its  culture  our  most 
serious  thoughts,  our  most  earnest  efforts. 
No  part  of  our  conduct  should  be  regarded 
as  undeserving  of  our  attention.  Carefully 
should  we  guard  against  everything  that 
would  affect  our  character  unfavorably,  most 
assiduously  watch  its  citadel,  and  protect  it 
from  every  approach  of  danger,  avoiding  the 
first  false  step,  and  keeping  ourselves  "  un- 
spotted from  the  world."  The  least  depar- 
ture from  the  path  of  rectitude,  the  least 
violation  of  conscience,  may  prove  a  crisis 
in  our  character,  the  turning  point  in  our 
life,influencing  our  whole  subsequent  course, 


and  deciding  our  destinyfor  eternity.  It  may 
be  the  germ  of  some  wicked  habit,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  progressive  series  of  sinful 
actions,  which  may  extend  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  time.  It  may  prove,  as  it  were,  the 
vestibule  to  the  great  temple  of  vice,  leading 
us  onward  in  our  career,  until  we  shall  have 
explored  all  its  scenes  of  pollution  and  ini- 
quity, and  sacrificed  our  immortal  interests 
on  the  altars  of  confirmed  profligacy  and 
guilt. 

The  basis  of  character  is  usually  laid  in 
early  life.  Youth  is  the  most  critical  period 
we  can  occupy. 

"  Our  most  important  are  our  earlier  years.'' 

Then  it  is  that  our  nature  is  most  susceptible 
to  external  influences,  catching  impressions 
and  reflecting  images  from  everything  which 
surrounds  us.  Like  the  plaster  prepared  by 
the  moulder,  we  take  the  form  and  figure  of 
the  objects  with  which  we  are  brought  in 
contact,  and  ever  after  in  life  we  retain  their 
traces.  They  become  strong  and  fixed  The 
impressions  cannot  be  shaken  off.  They  are 
chiselled  into  the  enduring  character,  as  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond  upon  the  rock,  for- 
ever. 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

Our  course  in  the  future  depends  very  much 
upon  the  character  we  forta  in  childhood, 
upon  the  principles  we  establish  and  the 
habits  we  contract  whilst  we  are  young.  We 
are  likely  to  find  our  grave  in  peace  or  sor- 
row, in  accordance  with  the  influences  exer- 
cised upon  us,  or  the  impulse  we  received  in 
the  days  of  our  youth. 

How  important  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter is  the  influence  of  habit.  Says  Lord 
Bacon  :  "  Men's  thoughts  are  much  accord- 
ing to  their  inclinations,  their  discourses  and 
speeches  according  to  their  learning,  but 
their  deeds  are  according  as  they  have  been 
accustomed.  jEsop's  damsel,  transformed 
from  a  cat  into  a  woman,  sat  very  demurely 
at  the  board  end,  till  a  mouse  ran  before 
her."  We  have  all  felt  the  force  of  habit. 
"  Man,"  remarks  a  quaint  writer,  "  is  a 
bundle  of  habits."  The  correctness  of  the 
proverb,  "  Habit  is  second  nature,"  none 
will  question.  Repetition  is  the  principle  of 
all  culture.     It  enables  us  to  do  that  which 
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was  at  first  difHcult  and,  perhaps,  painful, 
with  facility  and  i)loasure.  We  need  not  be 
afraid  to  attempt  the  acciuisition  of  any  de- 
sirable habit,  no  matter  how  irksome  it  may 
appear ;  only  let  the  effort  be  repeated  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  cannot  fail  of  success ;  let 
the  duty  return  periodically,  and  its  perfor- 
mance will  become  a  positive  enjoyment. 
Haljlts,  whether  they  be  f^ood  or  bad,  are 
readily  formed,  and  that  which  to-day  seems 
a  small  affair,  by  to-morrow  will  have  at- 
tained a  strong  iiold  upon  us.  The  sapling 
of  a  yeai''s  growth  you  can  bend  with  com- 
parative case,  but  the  sturdy  oak,  which  has 
struck  its  fibres  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
whose  branches  have  become  indurated  by 
time,  you  cannot  displace.  What  you  have 
once  done,  you  can  the  next  time  more  easily 
perform.  The  muscles  of  the  man  who  ex- 
ercises his  limbs  swell  out  with  vigor,  whilst 
those  of  his  neighbor,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
leisure,  are  scarcely  visible,  although  origi- 
nally he  may  have  possessed  much  greater 
strength.  The  arm  tied  up  in  a  sling  gradu- 
ally loses  its  power,  and  for  the  want  of  exer- 
cise becomes  averse  to  motion.  If  one  in- 
dividual be  stronger  than  another,  it  is  be- 
cause he  uses  his  strength  more  than  the 
other.  It  was  by  commencing,  when  a  boy, 
to  carry  a  heifer,  that  the  shoulders  of  the 
Crotouian  became  strong  enough  to  bear  an 
ox.  All  our  faculties,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  are  strengthened  by  exercise,  and 
weakened  by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  change  the  character  of  those  who  have 
become  the  subjects  of  established  habits. 
They  accompany  us  and  cling  to  us  in  ma- 
ture life.  Even  in  old  age  they  prevail.  How 
often  are  we  brought  into  communication 
with  those  who  tell  us  ihat  thousands  of  dol- 
lars would  be  no  object  with  them,  could 
they  purchase  such  habits  as  they  ought  to 
have  formed  in  their  youth  I 

It  is  indispensable  to  our  happiness  and 
success,  that  good  habits  be  carefully  ac- 
quired and  steadily  maintained.  If  we  would 
rise  to  eminence,  intellectual  or  moral,  we 
must  be  trained  to  patient  exertion  and 
habits  of  self-reliance ;  we  must  be  habitu- 
ated to  the  performance  of  every  duty  in  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  though  it 
may  require  painful  effort  and  onei-ous  toil. 


Then  may  we  expect  to  fulfil  the  great  object 
of  life,  and  become  useful  toourfellow-rnen, 
the  ornaments  of  our  race,  and  blessings  to 
the  world  I  Kind  friends  will  then  have  no 
reason  to  mourn  with  unaffected  sorrow,  as 
over  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  way  and 
disappointed  good  hopes — who  have  turned 
to  nought  the  counsel  and  care  given  them, 
and  inflicted  pain  and  misery  upon  those 
who  labored  for  their  highest  good.  They 
will  rejoice  as  tliey  follow  with  affectionate 
tenderness  the  objects  of  their  regard,  and 
will  observe  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  the 
influence  for  good  which  they  exert  upon  the 
community.  All,  under  God,  will  be  as- 
cribed to  the  foundation  of  an  excellent 
character  laid  in  youth,  and  the  formation 
of  proper  habits,  formed  in  early  life. 


RELIGION. 

BY   WILLIAM    LEGGETT. 

LIKE  snow  that  falls  wliere  waters  glide, 
Earth's  pleasures  fade  away  ; 
They  melt  in  Time's  destroying  tide, 

And  cold  are  while  they  slay  1 
But  joys  that  from  Religion  flow, 

Like  stars  Ihat  gild  the  night. 
Amidst  the  darkest  gloom  of  woe, 

Smile  forth  with  sweetest  light. 
Religion's  ray  no  clouds  obscure, 

But  o'er  the  Christian's  soul 
It  sends  its  radiance  calm  and  pure. 

Though  tempests  round  it  roll ; 
His  heart  may  break  with  sorrow's  stroke, 

But  to  its  latest  thrill, 
Like  diamonds  shining  when  they're  broke, 

Religion  lights  it  still. 


A  MITE  FOR  THE  POOR. 

THINK  of  the  wretched  room. 
Of  the  embers  burning  low — 
Think  of  the  scanty  garb 
Of  the  child  of  want  and  woe. 

Ye  whose  bright  cup  of  life 
With  wealth  is  running  o'er, 

Think  of  your  brother  man. — 
Relieve  him  from  your  store. 

If  the  widow's  humble  mite 
Received  the  Saviour's  praise, 

Shall  not  your  gifts  be  blest 
In  these  our  latter  days? 

Aye  I  every  deed  of  love 
Is  a  bright  and  sparkling  gem, 

To  be  wreathed  by  angel  hands 
In  our  heavenly  diadem. 
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THE  FAMILY  ALTAR. 

BY  REV.  C.  J.  EHREHART. 

AMONG  our  early  recollections,  the  most 
cherished,  the  best,  are  those  connected 
with  the  Family  Altar.  With  feelings  of 
sacred  pleasure  we  call  to  mind  the  days  of 
innocent  childhood,  when  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  cluster  around  the  cheerful  fire- 
side, and  devoutly  join  in  the  hymn  of 
praise.  We  still  seem  to  hear  those  solemn 
words  of  inspiration,  as  they  were  wont  to 
fall  from  a  father's  lips,  and  were  embalmed 
in  a  mother's  smile.  We  are  moved  to  ho- 
lier purposes — to  a  better  life — when  we  re- 
member the  devout  looks,  the  suppliant 
voice,  the  earnest  petition,  that  oft-times 
ascended  from  beneath  the  parental  roof,  in 
behalf  of  unguarded  childhood.  If  there 
are  scenes  we  would  live  over  again,  they 
are  those  connected  with  the  family  altar. 

Parents  neglecting  family  worship,  who 
do  not,  morning  and  evening,  collect  their 
little  households  together  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion,  cannot  realize  the  greatness  of 
the  injury  they  are  inflicting  upon  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  they  are 
sustaining  in  consequence  of  their  neglect. 
Not  only  do  they  not  seek  for  them,  in  this 
social  manner,  those  visitations  of  Divine 
grace,  which  are  promised  in  answer  to  fer- 
vent and  sincere  prayer,  but  they  send  them 
forth  into  a  world  full  of  temptations  unat- 
tended by  one  of  the  best  safeguards ;  they 
send  them  forth,  never  to  experience  those 
holy  enjoyments  and  sunny  memories,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  strongest  restraining 
influences  in  a  pathway  crowded  with  dan- 
gers. 

The  home  where  no  altar  is  consecrated 
to  daily  prayer,  is  destined  almost  invari- 
ably to  become  a  desolate  abode,  scarcely 
deserving  the  name  of  home.  It  will'  sel- 
dom secure  the  lasting  affection  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  still  less  frequently  unite  them  in 
bonds  of  unchanging  love.  It  wants  the 
most  potent  link  in  the  chain  of  affection,  to 
bind  the  hearts  of  all  in  delightful  fellowship 
and  friendly  unison.  The  regular  collection 
of  the  family  for  worship  tends  to  unite  its 
members  in  offices  of  mutual  kindness  and 


love.    It  tends  to  cement  the  family  tie,  and 
to  make  home 

"A  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest." 

Family  worship  should  include  reading 
the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  praise.  "  To 
listen  as  a  household  to  the  counsels  of  in- 
spired wisdom,  to  sing  in  unison  their 
hymns  of  praise,  and  bow  down  together 
before  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  follow  the 
hallowed  accents  of  a  father's  voice,  while 
he,  as  the  revered  priest  of  his  household, 
presents  their  common  confessions,  suppli- 
cations, thanksgivings,  and  intercessions," 
this  is  an  exercise  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
benefit.  It  will  bring  a  lasting  blessing  to 
all  connected  with  that  household.  If  en- 
gaged in  truly  and  sincerely,  it  will  secure 
the  favor  of  Heaven,  and  the  communica- 
tions of  Divine  Grace  for  every  needed 
hour. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  profit,  this  sacred 
exercise  must  be  regular,  should  include 
the  whole  family,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
simple  and  short.  If  not  regular,  there  is 
great  danger  that  it  will  be  constantly  de- 
ferred, and  at  last  altogether  neglected.  If 
any  member  of  the  household  is  permitted 
to  be  absent,  without  good  reason,  the  im- 
portance of  the  exercise  will  soon  be  ques- 
tioned,- and  its  advantages  unappreciated. 
If  not  short  and  simple,  its  tendency  will  be 
to  weary  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
and  prejudice  them  against  it. 

The  first  care  of  every  family  should  be, 
to  rear  an  altar  to  God.  Want  of  time  and 
want  of  ability  are  no  excuse  for  its  con- 
tinued neglect.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was 
divinely  inspired  to  call  down  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Lord  ujion  prayerless  families. 
"Pour  out  thy  fury,"  he  says,  "upon  the 
families  that  call  not  on  thy  name."  The 
teachings  of  religion,  the  voice  of  reason, 
the  pleadings  of  human  affection,  all  unite 
in  enforcing  the  duty,  and  showing  the  pro- 
priety and  the  necessity  of  erecting  the 
family  altar  in  every  house.  To  neglect  it, 
is  to  evince  a  deeper  concern  in  reference 
to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  family,  than 
to  the  spiritual.  To  neglect  it,  is  to  esti- 
mate the  body  as  more  valuable  than  the 
soul.     To  neglect  it,  is  to  regard  earth  as 
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more  desirable  than  heaven.  Household 
religion,  of  which  the  family  altar  is  the 
great  exponent,  very  frequently  becomes 
the  spiritual  life,  and  the  family  altar  the 
spiritual  birthplace,  of  a  rising  family.  It 
likewise  infuses  the  hope  of  meeting  again, 
as  an  unbroken  family,  in  the  heavenly 
home. 

"Then,  kneeling  down,  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 

The  saint,  tlie  father,  and  the  husliand  prays; 
Hopa  springs  triumphant  on  exulting  wing. 

That  thus  they  all  shall  moot  in  future  days; 
There  ever  liaslc  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  hitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society  yet  still  more  dear, 
While  circling  lime   moves  round  in   an  eternal 
sphere." 


THE  ANSWERED  PRAYER. 

BY  MISS  S.  C.  EDGARTOK. 

I  PRAYED  for  Beauty— for  tlie  magic  spell 
That  l)inds  the  wisest  with  its  potent  thrall. 
That  I  within  fond  human  hearts  might  dwell, 

And  shine  the  fairest  in  the  festive  hall. 
I  would  have  seen  the  lordliest  bend  the  knee, 

The  loveliest  bow,  o'erdazzled  by  my  charms  ; 
While  he  I  long  had  vainly  loved— ah  he, 
Subdued,  should  clasp  me  fondly  in  his  arms! 

But  Beauty  o'er  my  spirit  waved  her  wing, 

Yet  shed  no  brightness  on  my  form  or  face; 
And  passing  years  but  darker  shadows  fling 

Upon  the  cheek,  where  care  hath  left  its  trace. 
My  prayer,  if  heard  in  heaven,  hath  been  denied ; 

No  heart  bows  humbly  'neath  my  beauty's  sway ; 
And  he  I  loved  now  seeks  a  fairer  bride, 

With  brighter  blushes  and  a  smile  more  gay. 

I  prayed  for  Riches.    Oh  I  for  lavish  wealth, 

To  pour  in  golden  showers  on  those  I  loved; 
I  would  have  gladly  spent  my  youth  and  health, 

Could  I,  by  gifts  like  these,  my  love  have  proved. 
I  prayed  for  riches,  that  before  God's  shrine 

I  might  with  gifts  and  costly  tributes  kneel; 
And  thought  the  treasures  of  Golconda's  mine 

Too  poor  to  show  the  fervor  of  my  zeal. 

Alas!  wealth  came  not. — and  the  liberal  deeds 

My  heart  devised,  my  hand  must  fail  to  do; 
And  though  o'er  prostrate  truth  my  spirit  bleeds, 

In  vain  the  aid  of  magic  gold  I  woo. 
The  poor  may  plead  to  me  for  daily  food, 

And  those  I  lov^  in  daily  want  may  pine; 
I  will  pour  out  for  them  my  heart's  warm  blood, 

But  other  gifts  than  this  can  ne'er  be  mine. 

I  prayed  for  Genius — for  the  power  to  move 

Hard    hearts,  and   reckless  minds,   and  stubborn 
wills ; 

To  execute  the  deeds  of  holy  love. 

And  light  Truth's  fire  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

I  prayed  for  Eloquence, — to  plead  the  cause 
Of  human  rights  and  God's  eternal  grace; 


To  cry  aloud  o'er  Mercy's  outraged  law». 
And  (ipeed  the  great  redemption  of  iny  race. 

But  all  in  vain.    My  feeble  tongue  can  breathe 

No  portion  of  the  fire  that  burn»  within; 
In  vain  my  fancy  vivid  lhought»  may  wreathe 

In  scorching  flameH  to  vaiiquinh  human  n'ln. 
Powerless  my  words  upon  <he  air  float  by, 

Anrl  wrong  and  crime  disdain  the  weak  crusade; 
While  vice  gleams  on  rne  its  exultant  eye, 

And  bids  me  show  the  conquem*  I  have  made. 

I  prayed  for  Peace — for  greater  strength  to  bear 

The  keen  privations  of  my  humble  fate  ; 
Per  patient  faith  to  struggle  with  despair, 

And  shed  a  brightness  o'er  my  low  estate. 
I  prayed  to  be  content  with  humble  deeds. 

AVith  '-widow's  mites"  and  humble  charities; 
To  follow  meekly  where  my  duty  leads, 

Though  through  the  lowliest  vale  of  life  it  lies. 

This  prayer  was  answered  ;— for  a  peace  divine 

Spread  through  the  inmost  depths  of  all  ray  heart; 
I  felt  that  that  same  blessed  lot  was  mine 

Which  fell  on  her  who  chose  the  better  part. 
What  though  the  world  abroad  ne'er  hears  my  name? 

What  though  Jio  chains  upon  weak  hearts  I  bind? 
It  is  a  happier  lot  than  wealth  or  fame 

To  do  my  duty  with  a  willing  mind! 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

OUR  current  periodical   literature  teems 
with  thought  and  feeling — with  passion 
and  imagination.     There  was  Giffbrd,  and 
there  are  Jeffrey,  and  Southey,and  Campbell, 
and  Moore,  and  Bowles,  and  Sir  Walter,  and 
Lockhart,  and  Lamb,  and  Wilson,  and  De 
Quincey,  and  the  four  Coleridges,  S.  T.  C, 
.John,  Hartley,  and  Derwent,  and  Croly,  and 
Maginn,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Cunningham, 
and  Kennedy,  and  Stebbings,  and  St.  Leger, 
and  Knight,  and  Praed,  and  Lord  Dudley, 
and  Ward,  and  Lord  L.  Gower,  and  Charles 
Grant,  and  Hobhouse,  and  Blunt,  and  :Mil- 
man,  and  Carlyle,  and  Macaulay,  and  the 
two  Moirs,  and  Jerdan,  and  Talfourd,  and 
Bowring,  and  North,  and  Hogg,  and  Tick- 
ler,  and    twenty — forty — fifty   other    con- 
tributors  to   the   Re'snews,  Magazines,  and 
Gazettes,  who  have  said  more  tender,  and 
true,  and  fine,  and  deep  things  in  the  way 
of  criticism,  than  ever  was  said  before  since 
the  reign  of  Cadmus,  ten  thousand  times 
over — not  in  long,  dixU,  heavy,  formal,  prosy 
theories,  but  flung  off-hand,  out  of  the  glow- 
ing mint — a  coinage  of  the  purest  ore — and 
stamped  with  the   ineffaceable  impress  of 
genius.     Who   so    elevated   in  intellectual 
rank  as  to  be  entitled   to  despise  such  a 
periodical  literature  ? — Xodes  Avibrosiance. 
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THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

BY  ELIHU  BURRITT. 

THE  Wonder  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
unquestionably,  is  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph. What  imagination  can  contemplate 
that  mysterious  agency  of  man's  invention, 
without  being  awed  into  reverence  before 
Him  who  made  man  so  wonderfully  and  so 
fearfully,  in  endowing  him  with  a  capacity 
to  work  out  such  wonderful  and  fearful 
things  ?  As  much  as  any  one  we  have  fa- 
miliarized our  imagination  with  the  pros- 
pective possibility  of  the  human  mind.  As 
sanguine  as  any  one  we  have  believed  in 
great  things  to  be  achieved  away  ahead  in 
the  geometrical  series  of  human  nature. 
But  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  rises  like  an 
extra  mundane  column,  to  testify  and  ter- 
minate the  farthest  reach  of  infinite  mind. 
Our  imagination  does  not  look  beyond  this 
monument  of  human  genius  for  new  con- 
quests; we  cannot,  in  our  imagination,  even 
reach  this,  without  a  feeling  of  awe,  as  if 
treading  within  the  fearful  jurisdiction  of 
Omnipotence.  Still  we  cannot  believe  it 
profane  in  man  to  suborn  this  agency  into 
his  service.  Was  it  not  left  in  his  way  by 
Him  who  created  it,  and  man  too,  who  is 
little  lower  than  the  angels  ?  It  is  awful  to 
think  of,  and  we  think  of  it  most  reverently  : 
in  speaking  of  angels  in  these  terms  of 
comparison,  there  is  suggested  almost  an 
advantage  on  the  part  of  man  in  connection 
■with  this  wonderful  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  thought.  In  the  night  visions  of 
the  mind,  this  apparition  has  crossed  the 
disk  of  our  imagination.  It  might  be  sin- 
ful— we  fear  it  was;  but  we  must  make  a 
clean  bosom  of  it. 

We  conceived  that  man  had  webbed  the 
earth  by  a  network  of  magnetic  wires :  so 
that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  could 
thrill  its  entire  surface,  and  all  that  dwell 
thereon,  with  an  unwhispered  thought  of  his 
heart.  And  we  fancied  that  while  he  was 
standing  at  the  grand  junction  battery  of  all 
these  lightning-lines,  the  Archangel,  who 
had  taken  down  the  trumpet  to  proclaim 
through  the  world  that  time  should  be  no 
more,  before  he  put  it  to  his  lips  approached 


man,  and  touching  his  diadem,  as  to  an  em- 
peror, thus  addressed  him:  "Human  bro- 
ther, the  Great  Father  of  Spirits  hath  made 
thee  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  In 
one  respect  he  has  given  thee  eminence 
over  Gabriel  himself,  and  in  that  respect 
the  angel  of  the  trumpet  bows  to  thee.  I 
am  sent  to  announce  the  end  of  time  to  all 
that  dwell  on  earth.  With  this  trumpet  I 
can  blow  a  blast  that  shall  fill  the  circumfe- 
rence of  eternity  with  the  voice  of  the  sum- 
mons. But  I  may  not  alter  the  laws  which 
the  Planter  of  the  ear  and  the  Creator  of 
the  air  hath  prescribed  to  sound.  Days 
would  elapse  before  the  trumpet's  voice 
would  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  Our 
Omnipotent  Father  hath  endowed  thee  with 
a  quicker  speech  than  the  '  KoL  Elohim,' 
or  the  slow  travelling  thunder.  Charge  thy 
battery  and  thy  netted  wires  with  my  awful 
message  to  mankind,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
living  may  read  its  summons  in  the  same 
instant  of  time.  Do  this,  for  God  "has  made 
thee  a  fellow-servant  with  me  to  do  his  will." 
Has  our  imagination  ventured  too  far  in 
this  conception?  We  fear  it.  Perhaps  we  mis- 
took the  angel  that  stood  by  man  at  the  grand 
junction  battery  of  those  lightning-lines. 
Yes,  we  were  wrong ;  it  was  not  Gabriel ; 
it  was  the  angel  of  the  other  trumpet — the 
one  John  saw  flying  through  the  midst  of 
heaven  with  the  everlasting  gospel  of  Peace! 
Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  I  Yes, 
it  was  the  angel  of  the  rainbow  diadem,  de- 
scending amid  the  choral  allelujahs  to  pro- 
claim that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  and 
for  one  brotherhood  all  nations  of  men. 
That  was  the  angel  and  this  the  message 
which  shall  thrill  simultaneously  the  net- 
work of  these  magnetic  wires,  in  which  cop- 
per eyed  Mammon  is  pursuing  the  earth  to 
fill  its  greasy  purse  with  lucre  of  the  guinea's 
stamp.  They  are  stretching  these  lightning- 
lines  over  continents  already.  They  are  trail- 
ing them  over  the  coral-beds  of  the  seas : 
down  among  the  black  skeletons  of  Phoeni- 
cian argosies,  shipwrecked  on  a  Columbus 
voyage  to  Britain,  and  all  others  that  for 
three  thousand  years  have  gone  down  un- 
recorded in  the  English  Channel  and  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Paris  and  London  will 
soon  be  brought  within  the  same  whispering 
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gallery,  and  the  "natural  enmity"  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  be  lost  forever  in  the 
unbroken  current  of  friendly  conference  in 
the  local  identity,  which  these  message  wires 
shall  work  out  for  them.  On,  on,  they  are 
stretcliing  the  lightning  train  of  thought 
onward  to  the  extremest  Indo,  over  seas  and 
deserts,  that  have  swallowed  navies  and 
armies ;  knitting  the  ends  of  the  earth  to- 
gether in  consentaneous  sympathi(!S  ;  bring- 
ing the  distant  and  unexplored  continents  of 
humanity,  with  all  their  tribes,  and  tongues, 
and  colors,  and  conditions,  within  the  con- 
verse of  an  hour. 

Think  of  that  moment !  Compressing  the 
solid  earth,  or  twenty-four  thousand  miles  in 
circumference,  in  a  social  circle  of  a  dozen 
furlongs  in  girth.  If  Christianity  keeps 
pace  with  commerce,  will  there  not  be  a 
glorious  brotherhood,  a  nice  family  circle  of 
mankind,  by  the  time  these  literary  light- 
nings shall  be  mounted  and  running  to  and 
fro  over  the  whole  earth? 

But  who  are  doing  all  this?  Why,  who 
else  but  that  wonderful  Anglo-Saxon  race 
that  is  diffusing  itself  over  the  world?  that 
wonderful  race,  that  thrives  better  abroad 
than  at  home ;  conforms  to  any  climate  or 
condition  ;  whose  language  is  fast  absorbing 
and  displacing  all  the  spiritless  tongues  and 
dialects  in  the  heathen  world ;  in  which  mil- 
lions of  young  heathens  in  the  far-off  ocean 
isles  "  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to 
India's  coral  strand,"  and  thence  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  North  and  South  American 
Indians,  Polynesians,  Australians,  Hotten- 
tots, Caffres,  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Seikhs, 
and  Japanese,  are  now  learning  their  first 
lesson  in  civilization  and  Christianity.  If 
British  and  American  Christians  do  their 
duty,  the  boy  who  is  at  school  will  see  half 
the  human  family  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  half  the  habitable  surface  of  the 
globe  covered  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
and  blessed  with  civilization.  The  railway 
engines  that  shall  thunder  through  the  heart 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  American  conti- 
nent, will  speak  and  teach  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  so  will  the  mounted  lightning  on 
all  the  highways  and  wire  bridges  of  thought 
that  shall  be  erected  for  the  converse  of  the 
world's  extreme. 


ASTONISHING  ACCURACY  OF  THE 
BIBLE. 

(From  llic  German  ofGauiiseri.) 

AN  astonishing  feature  of  the  word  of 
God  is,  notwithstanding  the  time  at 
which  its  compositions  were  written,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  topics  to  which  it  alludes, 
there  is  not  one  physical  error — not  one  as- 
sertion or  allusion  disproved  by  the  progress 
of  modern  science.  None  of  tho.se  mistakes 
which  the  science  of  each  succeeding  age 
discovered  in  the  books  preceding;  above 
all,  none  of  those  absurdities  which  modern 
astronomy  indicates  in  such  great  numbers 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients — in  their 
sacred  codes — in  their  philosophy,  and  even 
in  the  finest  pages  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church — not  one  of  these  errors  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  our  sacred  books.  No- 
thing there  will  ever  contradict  that  which, 
after  so  many  ages,  the  investigations 
of  the  learned  world  have  been  able  to 
reveal  to  us  on  the  state  of  our  globe,  or  on 
that  of  the  heavens.  Peruse  with  care  our 
Scriptures  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  find 
there  such  spots,  and,  whilst  you  apply  your- 
selves to  this  examination,  remember  that 
it  is  a  book  which  speaks  of  everything, 
which  describes  nature,  which  recites  its 
creation,  which  tells  us  of  the  water,  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  the  mountains,  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  book  which 
teaches  us  the  first  revolutions  of  the  world ; 
and  which  also  foretells  its  last.  It  recounts 
them  in  the  circumstantial  language  of  his- 
tory, it  extols  them  in  the  sublimest  strains 
of  poetry,  and  it  chants  them  in  the  charms 
of  glowing  song.  It  is  a  book  which  is  full 
of  oriental  ra23ture,  elevation,  varietv,  and 
boldness.  It  is  a  book  which  speaks  of  the 
heavenly  and  invisible  world,  whilst  it  also 
speaks  of  the  earth  and  things  visible.  It  is 
a  book  which  nearly  fifty  writers,  of  every 
degree  of  cultivation,  of  every  state,  of  every 
condition,  and  living  through  the  course  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  have  concurred  to 
make.  It  is  a  book  which  was  written  in 
the  centre  of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Arabia, 
in  the  deserts  of  Judea,  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Jews,  in  the  music  schools  of 
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the  prophets  of  Bethel  and  Jericho,  in  the 
sumptuous  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  on  the 
idolatrous  banks  of  Chebar  ;  and  finally,  in 
the  centre  of  Western  civilization,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  ignorance,  in 
the  midst  of  polytheism  and  its  sad  phi- 
losophy. It  is  a  book  whose  first  writer 
had  been  forty  years  a  pupil  of  the  magi- 
cians of  Egypt,  in  whose  opinion  the  sun, 
the  stars,  and  elements  were  endowed 
with  intelligence,  reacted  on  the  ele- 
ments, and  governed  the  world  by  a  per- 
petual illuvium.  It  is  a  book  whose  first 
writer  preceded,  by  more  than  nine  hundred 
years,  the  most  ancient  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Asia — the  Thalesa,  and 
the  Pythagorases,  the  Zalucuses,  the  Xeno- 
phons,  and  the  Confuciuses.  It  is  a  book 
which  carries  its  narrations  even  to  the 
hierarchies  of  angels — even  to  the  most  dis- 
tant epochs  of  the  future,  and  the  glorious 
scenes  of  the  last  day.  Well :  search  among 
its  50  authors,  search  among  its  66  books, 
its  1189  chapters,  and  its  31,713  verses, 
search  for  only  one  of  those  thousand  errors 
which  the  ancient  and  moderns  committed 
when  they  speak  of  the  heavens  or  of  the 
earth — of  their  revolutions,  of  their  ele- 
ments; search — but  you  will  find  none. 


WORDS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

You  were  made  to  be  kind,  generous,  and 
magnanimous.  If  there  is  a  boy  in  the  school 
who  has  a  club-foot,  don't  let  him  know  that 
you  ever  saw  it.  If  there  is  a  boy  with  rag- 
ged clothes,  don't  talk  about  rags  while  he 
is  in  hearing.  If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign 
him  some  part  of  the  game  which  does  not 
require  running.  If  there  is  a  hungry  one, 
give  him  a  part  of  your  dinner.  If  there  is 
a  dull  one,  help  him  to  get  his  lesson.  If 
there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious  of  him ; 
for  if  one  boy  is  proud  of  his  talents,  and 
another  is  envious  of  them,  there  are  two 
great  wrongs,  and  no  more  talents  than  be- 
fore. If  a  larger  or  stronger  boy  has  injured 
you,  and  is  sorry  for  it,  forgive  him  and  ask 
the  teacher  not  to  punish  him.  All  the 
school  will  show  by  their  countenance  how 
much  better  it  is  to  have  a  great  soul  than 
a  great  fist. — Horace  Mann. 


LIFE-PICTURES. 

TRANSFERRED    FROM    THE    SKETCH-BOOK    OF 
A    VILLAGE    PASTOR. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

THE     MAN     OF     STRAW. 

AS  already  intimated,  the  dark  clouds  of 
disaffection  that  loomed  up  in  the  far 
distance  on  the  very  first  Sabbath  of  my 
ministry  among  the  people,  whom,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  I  was  destined  to  serve 
for  several  years,  did  not  by  any  means 
settle  away,  but  spread  gradually,  and  sent 
out  their  deep,  significant  thunder-tones, 
which  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  became 
more  and  more  indicative  of  a  coming 
storm.  Like  the  swelling  current,  which 
first  wears  a  small  opening  through  the 
bank  of  earth  that  has  been  raised  to  ob- 
struct it,  and  gathers  impetuosity  until  the 
last  vestige  of  the  resisting  force  is  swept 
away,  so  the  spirit  of  discontent  began  to 
act  almost  imperceptibly  upon  the  slight 
temporary  defences  that  had  been  erected 
by  mutual  concession  and  compromise,  and 
became  by  degrees  more  violent  and  out- 
spoken, until,  at  length,  every  consideration 
of  policy  and  propriety  was  disregarded,  and 
it  swept  on  with  all  the  violence  of  fierce 
and  avowed  opposition.  But  another  and 
stronger  defence  had  been  erected  whilst 
these  waters  of  strife  were  gathering  volume 
and  force, — that  of  a  sound,  healthy,  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  which  held  them  effectually 
back.  The  arguments  were  not  all  on  one 
side.  Whilst  those  who  were  offended  at 
the  truth  were  urging  their  objections,  and 
endeavoring  to  strengthen  their  influence, 
the  friends  of  truth  were  not  idle,  and 
labored  with  equal  fidelity  to  give  prepon- 
derance to  the  right.  Nor  did  they  labor 
in  vain.  Doctrines,  and  measures,  and  the 
moral  enterprises  of  the  day,  were  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  the  result  was,  that  many,  who 
were  at  first  disposed  to  be  querulous,  be- 
came convinced  of  their  error,  and  identified 
themselves  with  those  who  were  friendly  to 
the  existing  state  of  things.  These  victo- 
ries, gained  by  the  truth  and  for  it,  did  not, 
of  course,  serve  to  mollify  the  tempers  and 
change  the  purposes  of  the  opposing  party ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  strengthened  in 
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their  determination  to  resist  as  long  as  re- 
sistance promised  any  advantfif^c,  and  be- 
came, in  tlie  end,  irreconcilably  alienated 
from  the  individual  whom  they  had  chosen 
to  break  to  them  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Various  were  the  occasions  on  which  this 
alienation  betrayed  itself,  and  various  were 
the  modes  chosen  to  express  it.  All  the 
ordinary  civilities  of  social  intercourse  were, 
in  some  instances,  broken  up.  The  nod  of 
friendly  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  pas- 
tor was,  by  some,  disregarded.  All,  how- 
ever,— in  justice  and  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
we  say  it, — did  not  go  to  this  length.  Still 
there  seemed  to  be  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  all  to  dissolve,  if  possible,  the  pasto- 
ral relation  ;  to  have  a  change  of  men,  if  not 
of  measures.  It  was  hardly  expected  any 
longer,  even  by  those  who  wished  it  other- 
wise, that  a  new  minister  would  preach  to 
their  liking.  Several  had  been  invited  by 
me,  at  different  times,  to  occupy  the  pul- 
pit, but  the  impression  appeared  to  be  gene- 
ral, that  all  advocated  the  same  doctrines, 
and  had  essentially  the  same  method  of 
presenting  and  enforcing  them.  But  still 
it  would  be  a  triumph,  if  the  obnoxious 
pastor  could  be  displaced  ;  and,  to  this  end, 
every  energy  was  now  pledged. 

It  was  the  custom  in  this  community  to 
engage  the  ser-vices  of  the  minister  for  a 
limited  instead  of  an  indefinite  period.  He 
was  employed  for  a  year,  or  two  or  three 
years,  as  might  be  thought  best ;  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  each  specified  term,  the 
engagement  expired  by  its  own  limitation  ; 
and,  if  it  went  on,  had  to  be  renewed.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  was  called,  "Hiring  a 
minister."  The  views  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibility were,  in  the  minds  of  many,  very 
much  in  accordance  with  this  hireling 
phraseology.  Men  were  hired  to  dig  ditches, 
to  build  fences,  and  plough,  and  sow,  and 
reap  ;  and,  as  their  employers  had  a  perfect 
right  to  say  how  thi;  work  should  be  done, 
why  were  not  the  labors  of  ministers  to  be 
regulated  in  the  same  way  ?  And,  if  one 
paid  a  dollar  or  a  halfdollar  a  year  for 
preaching,  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to 
dictate  as  to  the  mode  and  matter  of  preach- 
ing ?  "Was  it  not  as  glaringly  presump- 
tuous and  wrong  for  a  minister  to  preach 


what  bis  employers  did  not  like  to  hear,  as 
it  would  have  been  for  a  man  to  make  the 
fence  of  rails,  when  ordered  to  make  it  of 
stone  ;  or,  to  sow  wheat,  when  onlcred  to 
sow  rye  ?  Such  were  the  views  of  the  |iw- 
toral  relation  entertained,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  by  some  at  least  in  that  community. 
One  individual  of  influence,  who  became 
fully  identified  with  the  opposing  party,  told 
me  one  day,  whilst  partaking  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  his  house,  that  all  ministers 
preached  for  money, — it  was  a  trade  like 
any  other  trade,  and  ought  to  be  followed 
with  a  leading  regard  to  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. And  all  this  was  said,  not  in  t^jnes  of 
insult,  and  with  a  view  of  injuring  my  feel- 
ings, as  some  might  suppose ;  it  appeared 
to  be  the  honest  conviction  of  the  man,  and 
the  argument  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  in  me  a  becoming  attention 
to  my  own  interests.  I  recollect  well  the 
time  when  this  conversation  took  place. 
Quite  a  large  company  had  assembled  to 
partake  of  a  sumptuous  dinner.  It  was  one 
of  those  bright  spring  days  which  have  all 
the  enchantment  of  summer  and  spring 
combined ;  the  gladsome  birds  were  carol- 
ling their  notes  of  joy  ;  the  fruit  trees  were 
showering  down  their  white  and  pink  blos- 
soms; the  green  grass  was  springing  up  in 
all  the  freshness  and  beauty  and  luxuriance 
of  its  first  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  win- 
ter ;  the  glorious  sun  poured  down  his  noon- 
day light  upon  the  meadows  and  the  flowers, 
and  laved  the  hills  and  tipped  the  leaves 
with  beauty  ;  and  it  seemed  strange,  indeed, 
thatwhilst  Nature  was  so  prolific  in  her  spon- 
taneous gifts,  and  whilst  the  Infinite  Hand 
was  guiding  the  sun  in  his  course,  and  spread- 
ing the  earth  all  over  with  verdure  and  fruit- 
fulness,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  music 
of  birds  and  streams,  and  ^olian  notes 
of  whispering  winds,  any  one  should  be 
able  to  bathe  in  this  light,  and  music,  and 
beauty,  and  still  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  human  actions  prompted  by  disin- 
terested motives.  But  so  it  was.  Amid  aU 
these  wide-spread  and  limitless  ministra- 
tions of  gratuitous  love,  out  in  that  old 
orchard,  and  under  those  trees  which  were 
writing  God's  benevolence  on  the  bright 
grass   in    falling   blossoms,  it  was  gravely 
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asserted  that  there  could  be  nothing  like  an 
unselfish  purpose  among  men  ;  that  money 
was  the  great  moving  force  of  all  human 
activity ;  and  that  even  God's  messengers  to 
a  guilty  race,  were  swayed  only  by  sordid 
impulses.  It  never  occurred  to  these  men, 
that  even  if  it  were  right,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible,  for  any  minister,  if  there  were 
anything  decided  or  positive  in  his  preach- 
ing, so  to  preach  as  to  suit  the  many  and 
conflicting  fancies  of  his  hearers.  They, 
however,  probably  demanded  that  negative 
sort  of  preaching,  from  which  the  hearer 
may  extract  truth  or  error.  At  any  rate, 
such  as  we  have  described,  were  the  views 
of  some  touching  the  ministerial  office.  They 
could  not  conceive  it  any  more  reasonable 
to  pay  a  minister  who  would  not  consult  the 
taste  of  his  hearers  in  the  utterance  of  his 
message,  than  to  pay  a  man  for  building  a 
fence  of  stone,  when  he  had  been  ordered  by 
his  employer  to  make  it  of  wood.  Some- 
times the  minister  was  charged  with  having 
violated  his  part  of  the  contract.  One  old 
lady  carried  her  complaint  to  the  village 
store,  and  as  a  proof  that  their  minister  was 
not  any  more' honest  than  he  ought  to  be, 
mentioned  that,  although  they  had  hired 
him  to  preach  and  pray,  he  had  actually  told 
them  the  Sunday  befoi'e,  that  each  one  must 
pray  for  himself.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  all  were  thus  minded.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  that  community  had 
right  conceptions  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
and  felt  that  every  minister  of  Christ  is  bound 
to  please  God  rather  than  man,  and  that  only  by 
thus  doing  can  he  promote  human  interests. 
But  it  was  quite  natural  that  those  who  en- 
tertained opposite  views  ;  who  thought  that  a 
fair  business  contract  had  been  violated,  and 
that  they  were  not  getting  the  article  of 
preaching  for  which  they  had  promised  to 
pay,  should  want  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious 
incumbent,  and  hire  some  one  else. 

The  expiration  of  the  third  year's  engage- 
ment afforded  the  pretext  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  attempt.  The  result  could 
not  be  reached  in  a  legal  manner,  because 
those  who  desired  it  were  the  minority.  It 
was  to  be  accomplished,  therefore,  by  some 
other  mode.  But  how?  tliat  was  the  ques- 
tion.    "  Where  there  is  a  will,  there   is  a 


way ;"  and  as  there  was  a  will  in  this  case, 
a  way  was  easily  contrived.  The  friends  of 
truth  were  to  be  frightened  out  of  their  pro- 
priety. There  were  dark  rumors  floating 
around,  without  any  definite  shape.  A  de- 
monstration was  to  be  made  on  the  coming 
Sabbath,  which  was  the  first  of  the  new 
engagement,  for  the  minister  had  already  been 
hired  "  for  another  term."  It  was  not  fairly 
understood  what  this  demonstration  was  to 
be,  but  its  very  indistinctness  and  mystery 
roused  and  agitated  the  public  mind  in  an 
extraordinary  measure. 

The  Sabbath  came.  It  was  as  bright  and 
beautiful  as  God's  sun  could  make  it.  The 
roads  were  fine,  the  air  balmy  and  full  of 
music,  and  from  every  quarter,  at  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  every  direction 
from  the  church  edifice,  the  multitudes 
gathered  ;  many  drawn  to  the  scene  by  the 
rumors  that  had  reached  them.  Never,  on 
any  former  occasion,  perhaps,  had  a  larger 
assemblage  crowded  within  those  walls.  As 
we  passed  along,  for  we  had  some  distance 
to  ride,  a  line  of  carriages  was  to  be  seen, 
stretching  for  a  mile  or  more,  on  their  way 
to  church.  All  these  multitudes  were  the 
friends  of  existing  arrangements,  or  came 
as  mere  spectators,  drawn,  by  idle  curiosity. 
Intimations  of  the  spirit  that  had  caused 
this  commotion  were  seen  here  and  there : 
they  were  written  on  the  rocks,  and  were 
placarded  under  the  trees  that  grew  by  the 
roadside.  Beyond  these,  there  were  no  ex- 
pressions of  discontent; — thebirds  were  sing- 
ing, and  the  streams  were  rippling  their 
hymns  of  praise ;  all  else  was  still  and  peace- 
ful, as  became  the  holy  hours  of  the  day  of  rest. 

On,  on  went  the  crowd,  every  eye  open, 
every  ear  intent.  At  last  we  ascended  the 
elevation  on  which  the  sacred  edifice  stood, 
and  suddenly  there  burst  upon  our  view  a 
scene  of  more  than  ordinary  life  and  ani- 
mation. The  large  space  on  either  end  of 
the  building  were  crowded  with  horses  and 
carriages,  and  they  stood  thick  and  close 
wherever  tying-places  could  be  found  along 
the  fences,  while  around  the  church  hun- 
dreds were  gathered,  many  in  earnest  con- 
versation, others  looking  earnestly  at  some 
object  that  seemed  to  have  more  than  usual 
attraction. 
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What  was  it  that  fixed  the  {(aze  of  so 
many  eyes?  Quickly  we  looked  in  the  di- 
rection to  which  a  hundred  eyes  pointed,  and 
there,  in  an  adjoining  field,  under  a  lofty, 
noble  tree,  one  of  the  old  heroes  of  the 
forest,  the  growth  of  a  century  or  more,  stood 
A  MAN  OF  STRAW,  groteHfjue  and  harmless, 
dressed  in  black,  and  chained,  yes,  actually 
chained  to  that  glorious  old  tree.  That  rnan 
of  straw  was  a  powerful  preacher  that  day. 
Many  were  persuaded  who  had  been  halting 
between  two  opinions  before;  and  all  seemed 
to  feel  that  such  preachers  were  the  only 
ones  who  ought  to  be  bound ;  and  that  the 
living  men  who  were  sent  to  preach  a  living 
Gospel,  ought  to  break  manfully  through  all 
the  restraints  that  prejudice  and  unbelief 
■would  impose,  and  speak  boldly  for  God  and 
his  truth. 

I  selected  for  my  text  on  that  occasion, 
those  words  of  Paul :  "  For  I  determined  not 
to  knoiv  anything  among  yon,  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucijied.''  Never  have  I 
seen  an  audience  so  easily  moved  and  swayed. 
Never  have  I  seen  the  electric  chain  of 
sympathy  so  completely  uniting  all  hearts 
together  as  one  heart.  The  tearful  eye,  the 
heaving  breast  revealed  the  strong  emotions 
that  were  struggling  within.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  anger  mingled  with  these  emotions 
— none  of  that  indignation  naturally  arising 
from  the  sense  of  a  great  wrong;  but  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  value  of  the  truth, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  being  uttered  with- 
out fear,  and  without  reservation. 

The  line  of  argument  and  appeal  was 
drawn  naturally  from  the  text. 

1.  The  matter  of  Paul's  preaching.  He 
determined  to  know  nothing  but  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  This  is  the  great  central 
light,  without  which  the  Christian  system 
would  not  exist.  Christ  in  his  person,  Christ 
in  his  offices,  was  therefore  the  constant  theme 
of  the  Apostle,  as  it  should  be  of  every 
minister  of  Christ.  Not  that  Paul  confined 
his  preaching  to  a  single  topic  :  this  he  could 
not  do  while  preaching  Christ.  He  recog- 
nized the  other  leading  evangelical  doctrines 
that  are  related  to  this;  such  as  man's  aliena- 
tion, the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
the  purity  of  the  divine  government,  the  ne- 
cessity of  faith,  and  repentance,  and  a  godly 
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life  to  salvation;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  renewal  of  the  sinner's  heart;  the 
retributions  and  the  rewards  of  eternity: 
all  these,  as  having  a  necessary  relation  to 
the  great  central  truth  of  the  Gospel,  he 
faithfully  proclaimed;  but  in  proclaiming 
those,  he  ever  held  up  Christ.  From  these 
doctrines  he  could  not  deviate.  He  was  a 
mere  messenger,  sent  to  announce  the  will 
and  purposes  of  another.  This  ought  to  be 
the  work  of  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  to 
declare  the  testimony,  the  whole  testimony 
of  God.     He  should  keep  nothing  back. 

2.  Paul's  manner.  In  meekness, — he  felt 
his  own  insufficiency.  In  Jear, — a  go<lly 
jealousy  oversouls.  In  much  trembling, — lest 
he  should  mismanage  his  trust,  and  they 
should  not  be  benefited  by  his  ministra- 
tions. With  authority. — he  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine as  the  Spirit  delivered  it,  and  left  it  to 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  "  to  demonstrate 
its  truth,  and  procure  its  reception." 

3.  The  end  for  which  he  preached:  that 
their  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom 
of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God ;  that  it 
should  not  be  a  mere  intellectual  faith,  but 
a  principle  working  in  the  heart. 

4.  The  confidence  with  which  he  preached. 
He  had  felt  the  power  of  truth,  and  knew 
that  others  would  feel  it.  He  had  seen  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Christianity  bow  to  its 
influence,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  pre- 
vail over  prejudice  and  indifference,  and  all 
the  mighty  antagonisms  that  are  at  war 
with  its  heaven-born  principles.  The  ex- 
perience of  Paul  is  that  of  every  minister  of 
Christ.  The  truth  has  to  work  its  way 
through  many  and  thick  intervening  obsta- 
cles, before  it  reaches  the  heart.  But  it  will 
prevail;  not  in  every  individual  case,  yet 
generally. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  preach.  Thus 
we  are  still  determined  to  preach.  We  may 
offend  in  the  truths  presented :  and  yet  we 
have  no  desire  to  offend.  We  would  rather 
persuade,  subdue,  and  lead  men  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ.  Andhowwouldyouhave 
us  preach?  "Would  you  have  us  hold  back 
any  portion  of  the  truth,  and  thus  incur  that 
fearful  curse;  ''if  any  man  shall  take  away 
from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book 
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of  life?"  You  do  not  ask  us  to  misrepresent 
the  plain  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God,  to 
"  say  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace." 
Nor  will  any  one  who  understands  in  any 
measure  the  responsibilities  of  every  minister 
of  Christ,  be  surprised  that  Paul  preferred 
imprisonment  and  stripes  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  duty. 

The  whole  was  then  applied  by  asking: 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  our  efforts  on 
your  hearts  ?  How  will  these  efforts  be  re- 
ceived hereafter,  and  what  will  be  their  in- 
fluence? And  finally  they  were  told:  We 
need  your  prayers,  your  active  co-operation. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  discourse  on 
that  occasion.  The  filling  up  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reproduce ;  as  it  was  strictly 
extemporaneous,  and  was  uttered  under  the 
impulse  of  circumstances  and  corresponding 
emotions  that  standout  alone  and  unmatched 
in  our  experience.  But  the  impression  was 
profound  and  abiding.  This  was  not  due  so 
much  to  the  sermon  as  to  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  every  one  listened.  The  simplest 
words  will  fall  powerfully  into  hearts  prepared 
for  their  reception.  And  seldom,  we  be- 
lieve, is  preparation  more  thorough  than  it 
was  then.  The  very  extremity,  to  which 
those  who  were  unfi-iendly  to  the  truth, 
had  gone,  predisposed  all  to  listen  to  its 
faithful  and  earnest  utterance.  Thus  it  is 
that  God  often  turns  human  devices  from 
their  aim,  and  so  directs  them  as  to  advance 
his  own  cause.  Thus  do  purposes  of  evil 
oflen  rebound,  and  strike  their  projectors. 

As  the  multitudes  poured  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  vehicles  drove  off,  the  man 
OF  STRAW  stood  there,  quite  unconscious  of 
his  power.  Power  he  had,  but  altogether 
different  from  what  was  intended.  He 
awakened  stern  resolves  that  day,  which 
afterwards  showed  themselves  in  the  more 
firm  adherence  of  the  friends  of  truth  to  their 
principles,  and  in  the  bolder  advocacy  of 
those  principles. 

The  next  morning,  very  early,  I  rode  past 
the  church,  on  my  way  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  parish,  but  the  man  of  straw  was  gone. 
He  had  had  his  day.  Not  a  memento  was 
left ;  not  a  single  straw  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  the  silent,  yet  speaking  effigy  had 
stood. 


THE  INFIDEL  MOTHER. 

BY    CHATEATIBRIAND. 

HOW  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a 
woman  can  be  an  atheist?  What 
shall  prop  up  this  reed  if  religion  does  not 
sustain  her?  The  feeblest  being  in  nature, 
even  on  the  eve  of  death,  or  loss  of  her 
charms,  who  shall  support  her  if  her  hopes 
be  not  extended  beyond  an  ephemeral  exis- 
tence ?  For  the  sake  of  her  beauty  alone, 
she  should  be  pious. 

Gentleness,  submission,  suavity,  tender- 
ness, constitute  part  of  the  charms  which 
the  Creator  bestowed  on  our  first  mother, 
and  to  charms  of  this  kind  infidelity  is  a 
mortal  foe. 

Shall  woman,  who  takes  delight  in  con- 
cealment— who  never  discloses  more  than 
half  of  her  graces  and  of  her  thoughts,  whom 
heaven  formed  for  virtue  and  the  most  mys- 
terious of  sentiments,  modesty  and  love, 
shall  woman,  renouncing  the  engaging  in- 
stinct of  her  sex,  presume  with  rash  and 
feeble  hands  to  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
thick  veil  which  conceals  the  Divinity  ? 
Whom  doth  she  think  to  please  by  an  effort 
alike  absurd  and  sacrilegious  ?  Does  she 
hope  by  adding  her  petty  and  her  frivolous 
metaphysics  to  the  imprecations  of  a  Spi- 
nosa,  and  the  sophistry  of  a  Bayle,  to  give 
us  a  higher  opinion  of  her  genius  ? 

The  infidel  wife  has  seldom  any  idea  of 
her  duties ;  she  spends  her  days  either  in 
reasoning  on  virtue  without  practising  its 
precepts,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tumul- 
tuous pleasures  of  the  world. 

But  the  day  of  vengeance  approaches. 
Time  arrives  ;  leading  age  by  the  hand.  The 
spectre  with  icy  hair  and  silver  hands,  plants 
himself  on  the  threshold  of  the  female 
Atheist;  she  perceives  him  and  shrieks 
aloud.  Who  shall  hear  her  voice  ?  Her 
husband?  She  has  none  ;  long,  very  long,  has 
he  withdrawn  from  the  theatre  of  dishonor. 
Her  children  ?  Ruined  by  an  impious  edu- 
cation, and  by  maternal  example,  they  con- 
cern themselves  not  about  their  mother.  If 
she  surveys  the  past,  she  beholds  a  pathless 
waste  ; — her  virtues  have  lefl  no  traces  be- 
hind them.     For  the  first  time  she  bejiins  to 
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be  sensible  how  much  more  consolatory  it 
would  have  been  to  have  a  religion.  Un- 
availing^ regret!  When  the  Atheist,  at  the 
term  of  his  career,  discovers  the  illusion  of 
a  fulse  philo.sophy  ;  when  annihilation,  like 
an  ajipjilliiig  meteor,  begins  to  ap])ear  above 
the  horizon  of  death,  he  would  fain  return 
to  God,  but  it  is  too  late;  the  miiu]  by  in- 
credulity rejects  all  conviction. 

How  different  is  the  lot  of  the  religious 
woman  I  Her  days  are  replete  with  joy  ; 
she  is  respected,  beloved  by  her  husband, 
her  children,  and  her  household  ;  all  place 
unbounded  confidence  in  her,  because  they 
are  firmly  convinced  of  the  fidelity  of  one 
who  is  faithful  to  her  God.  The  faith  of  this 
Christian  is  strengthened  by  her  happiness, 
by  her  faith  ;  she  believes  in  God  because 
she  is  happy,  and  she  is  happy  because  she 
believes  in  God. 


SKETCHES  OF   YOUNG  MEN. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  the  first  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, was  but  27  years  of  age,  when, 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  waged  the 
war  of  a  giant  against  the  corruptions  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  younger  Pitt  was  scarcely  20  years 
of  age,  when,  with  masterly  power,  he  grap- 
pled with  the  veterans  of  Parliament  in 
favor  of  America.  At  the  age  of  22,  he 
was  called  to  the  high  and  responsible  trust 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was 
at  that  age  that  he  came  forth  in  his  might 
on  the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies.  At  29, 
during  the  first  insanity  of  George  III,  he 
rallied  around  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Edmund  Burke,  at  the  age  of  19,  planned 
a  refutation  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume.  At  23,  he  was  in  the 
Temple,  the  admiration  of  its  inmates,  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  and  the  variety 
of  his  acquirements.  At  26,  he  published 
his  celebrated  satire,  entitled  "  A  Vindica- 
tion of  Natural  Socidi/."  The  same  year 
he  published  his  "  Essaij  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful''' — so  much  admired  for  its  spirit 
of  philosophical  investigation  and  the  ele- 
gance of  its  language.  At  35,  he  was  Secre- 
tary to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasui-y. 


Geofuje  WAHHijfOTO>f  was  only  27  years 
of  age  when  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
British  troops  at  JJraddock's  defeat,  and  the 
same  year  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  of  all  of  the  Virginia  forces. 

Gen.  Joseph  Waiiken'  was  only  29  years 
of  age,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  British 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
he  pronounced  the  celebrated  oration  which 
aroused  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism, 
that  terminated  in  the  achievement  of  Inde- 
pendence. At  34  he  fell,  gallantly  fighting 
in  the  cause  of.  freedom,  on  Bunker  Hill. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  army  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  at 
the  age  of  20.  At  the  age  of  2.5,  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  New  York ;  at  30 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  At  31,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Convention,  and  joint 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Federalist." 
At  32,  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  arranged  the  finan- 
cial branch  of  the  government  upon  so  per- 
fect a  plan,  that  no  great  improvement  has 
been  made  upon  it  by  his  successors. 


BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHTS. 

THERE  is  something  touchingly  beautiful 
in  words  when  rightly  put  together. 
They  leave  an  impression  that  can  never  be 
effaced.  W^e  have  read  again  and  again,  till 
it  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  face  of  a  friend, 
the  following  splendid  thought,  and  vet  every 
time  we  see  it,  'tis  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
ever.  The  author  we  know  not,  but  he  de- 
serves to  be  immortalized  for  this  morceau 
alone: 

'•  How  beautifully  falls 
From  human  lips  that  blessed  word  Forgive  ; 
Forgiveness — "tis  the  attribute  of  God — 
The  sound  which  openeth  heaven :  renews  agaia 
On  earth  lost  Eden's  faded  bloom,  and  flings 
Hope's  halcyon  halo  o'er  the  waste  of  lir'e. 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  heart  has  been  so  schooled 
In  the  meek  lessons  of  humanity, 
That  he  can  give  it  utterance  ;  it  imparls 
Celestial  grandeur  to  the  human  soul, 
And  maketh  man  an  angel." 
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LUTHER  TRANSLATING  THE 
BIBLE. 

BY   T.    STOIIK. 

IN  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page,  we 
see  Luther  in  the  quiet  and  cheerful 
progress  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Melauchthon,  his  genial  friend,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity, is  his  companion  and  colaborer  in 
this  gigantic  achievement.  Often  would 
they  pause  in  their  laborious  researches,  to 
give  expression  to  some  thought  of  admira- 
tion or  feeling  of  enthusiasm.  Their  attitude 
in  the  picture,  and  the  quiet  thoughtfulness 
of  their  aspects,  indicate  rather  a  consulta- 
tion about  some  grave  difficulty,  or  some 
profound  mystery  into  which  they  were  en- 
deavoring to  look. 

In  one  of  these  pauses,  Luther  said  one 
day,  "Reason  thinks !  Oh  !  if  I  could  once 
hear  God  speak !  I  would  run  from  one 
endof  the  world  to  the  other  to  hear  him.  .  .  . 
Listen,  then,  my  brother  man  !  God,  the 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  speaks 
to  thee." 

Of  this  translation  of  the  Bible,  Mathesius 
says,  "  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  miracles 
which  our  Lord  has  caused  to  be  performed 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  that  he  giveth  us  Germans  a  very 
beautiful  version  of  the  Bible,  and  explaineth 
to  us  his  eternal  divine  nature,  and  his  merci- 
ful will,  in  good,  intelligible  German  words." 

We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  great  efiFort 
and  prayerful  earnestness  of  Luther  to  secure 
the  highest  perfection  possible  in  this  trans- 
lation, by  adverting  to  the  processes  con- 
nected with  its  final  revision.  Gelzer  says  : 
"When  the  whole  German  Bible  had  been 
published,  Dr.  Luther  began  anew  to  revise 
it,  with  great  zeal,  industry,  and  prayer  ; 
and  as  the  Son  of  God  had  promised  that, 
'  when  two  or  three  were  gathered  together 
in  his  name,  he  would  be  in  the  midst  of 
them,'  he  caused  a  sanhedrim,  as  it  were,  of 
the  best  people  then  about  him,  to  assemble 
weekly,  for  a  few  hours  before  supper,  at  his 
house,  namely,  Dr.  Bugenhagen,  Dr.  Justus 
Jonas, Dr.Kreuziger,Melanchthon, Matthews, 
Aurogallus,  and  also  George  Rliser,  the  cor- 


rector. These  were  frequently  joined  by 
strange  doctors  and  other  learned  men.  Dr. 
Bornhard  Ziogler,  Dr.  ForsteniuH,  and  others. 

"  Aft«;r  our  Doctor  had  looked  through  the 
published  Bible,  and  consulted  Jews  and 
foreign  philologists,  and  had  also  inquire<l 
amongold  German  persons  forfitting  German 
words,  he  joined  the  above  assembly  with 
his  Latin  and  new  German  Bible ;  ho  had 
also  the  Hebrew  text  always  with  him. 
Melauchthon  brought  the  Greek  text;  Dr. 
Kreuziger  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee 
Bibles.  The  Professors  had  several  tables 
beside  them ;  and  Dr.  Pomacer  had  also  a 
Latin  text  before  him.  Every  one  had  pre' 
viously  prepared  himself  by  studying  the 
text.  Then  Luther,  as  president,  proposed 
a  passage,  and  collected  the  votes,  and 
heard  what  each  one  had  to  say  on  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiarity  of  the  language, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  old  doctors." 

No  wonder  this  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  accurate,  re- 
liable, and  expressive  ever  given  to  the 
world.  And  it  is  worth  all  the  labor  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, to  be  able  to  read  this  translation  of 
the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Luther, 

"  Let  grateful  reverence  long  that  work  admire, 
On  which  a  seraph's  wings  might  shake  with  joy, 
By  Luther,  with  colossal  power,  achieved. 
Here  was  the  Word  Almighty,  from  the  grave 
Of  buried  language,  into  breathing  life 
Summoned,  in  sainted  glory,  to  arise, 
And  speak  to  souls  what  souls  could  understand. 
Oh,  to  have  seen  him,  in  that  toil  august, 
Lifting  to  heaven  his  meditative  eyes. 
Radiant  with  wonder,  as  the  words  of  truth 
Eternal  gave  their  hoary  secrets  up. 
While  God's  own  language  into  Luther's  passed 
With  prompt  transition  ;  till,  behold,  the  voice 
Of  Jesus  out  of  classic  fetters  came, 
And.  like  its  Author,  to  the  poor  man  preached. 
Noble,  beyond  nobility  to  match, 
Hero  of  mind  !  was  thine  achievement  here  : 
To  free  the  Bible,  was  to  throne  thy  God 
Firm  on  the  conscience  of  adoring  man ; 
And  so,  by  this  supremacy  divine 
To  limit  tyrants,  should  they  dare  profane 
That  seat  of  awe,  where  none  but  Godhead  reigns." 


A  BEAUTiFrL  Image. — A  deaf  and  dumb 
person  being  asked  to  give  his  idea  of  for- 
giveness, took  a  pencil  and  wrote — "  It  is 
the  swpetness  which  flowers  yield  when 
trampled  upon !" 
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BE  DETERMINED. 


BY   RET.    W.   M.   BAUM. 


LIFE  is  full  of  difficulties.  To  master 
the  alphabet,  to  memorize  the  multi- 
plication table,  to  go  through  the  single 
rule  of  three,  to  decline  Latin  nouns,  to 
conjugate  Greek  verbs,  to  trace  out  Hebrew 
roots,  to  understand  Butler's  Analogy,  and 
recite  Blair's  Rhetoric,  with  all  the  other 
mysteries  and  miseries  of  college  educa- 
tion, have  brought  frequent  sighs  and  mis- 
givings to  the  aspiring  student.  They 
almost  drive  one  to  despair.  But  fear  not. 
Others  have  overcome  all  these,  and  as 
many  more,  twice  told,  and  so  may  Tou. 
Rally  your  spirits,  and  he  determined.  Am- 
bition burns  within  your  breast.  You  long 
to  be  distinguished  and  honored.  But  the 
attainment  is  difficult.  You  are  opposed 
at  every  step.  The  envious  sneer,  and  the 
insolent  ridicule.  Heed  them  not.  Press 
onward.  You  must  succeed.  Be  deter- 
mined. 

The  luxuries  of  life,  perhaps,  awaken  the 
desire  for  their  possession.  A  loving  wife 
hangs  upon  your  heart ;  and  dear  children 
fill  your  ears  with  their  innocent  prattle. 
You  desire  to  make  them  happy,  to  give 
them  every  proper  source  of  enjoyment,  and 
to  make  them  respected  by  your  friends  and 
associates.  You  need  wealth,  you  long  for 
abundant  means.  But  how  hard  the  achieve- 
ment. Every  difficulty  comes  in  your  way  ; 
every  obstacle  retards  your  progress.  Must 
you,  therefore,  surrender  every  hope  and 
abandon  every  effort?  No!  never!  Let 
your  determination  be  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  And  you  may 
be  cheered  with  success. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  no  relish  for 
worldly  possessions.  Like  Solomon  of  old, 
you  may  have  tried  all,  and  found  but 
"  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  You  now 
desire  a  better  portion,  more  enduring 
riches ;  you  long  for  a  spirit  attuned  by 
Divine  grace  to  the  praises  of  the  Eternal. 
You  would  have  a  hope  of  everlasting  life. 
Are  you  dismayed  at  the  triple-leagued  op- 
position that  frowns  upon  you?  Is  your 
spirit  terrified  at  the  uncompromising  de- 
mands of  the  Holy  One  ?     Do  temptation 


and  infirmity  fill  you  with  shuddering? 
How  inspiring  the  promise  :  "  To  him  that 
over  Cometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life."  "  Be  of  good  clieer,  I  have  overcome 
the  world."  Be  strong  in  faith  and  deter- 
mined in  spirit,  and  with  the  aid  of  Him 
who  strengthens  us,  you  will  succeed. 

There  is  no  attainment,  however  unim- 
portant, no  work,  however  small,  that  does 
not  require  a  determined  spirit.  Nothing 
truly  great  has  ever  been  accomplished 
without  it.  As  an  element  of  a  great  and 
noble  character,  it  holds  a  prominent  place. 
It  is  seen  in  the  superhuman  achievements 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  astounding  labors 
of  the  Reformers.  The  world  stands  in 
amazement  at  the  recital  of  Hannibal's 
crossing  the  Alps.  How  powerfully  that 
one  great  work  speaks  to  each  one :  Be  de- 
termined. A  noble  determination  of  cha- 
racter is  more  than  mere  obstinacy.  It 
implies  something  praiseworthy  in  the  end 
sought,  with  a  wise  adaptation  of  justifiable 
means  in  its  attainment.  To  devise  great 
things,  and  to  conceive  wonderful  exploits, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  renown  which  a 
determination  to  accomplish  them  may 
secure,  is  to  foster  pride  and  vanity;  but 
to  resolve  with  firm  purpose  to  carry  to  a 
successful  termination  whatever  Providence 
may  present  to  us  as  the  great  work  of  life, 
is  the  feeling  with  which  we  should  all  seek 
to  be  animated. 

Ignorance  is  incompatible  with  a  high 
state  of  determination.  We  must  first  knoio, 
then  do.  Columbus  formed  not  his  purpose 
to  cross  the  dangerous  deep,  until  by  care- 
ful study  he  became  convinced  of  the  exist- 
ence of  land  to  the  west.  Luther  went  not 
to  the  Diet  at  Worms,  until  he  kneio  the 
papacy  was  in  error.  Study  well  the  plans 
and  projects  you  may  form.  Make  an  in- 
telligent choice  of  objects  of  pursuit,  but 
when  once  engaged,  give  not  over,  be  not 
dismayed  by  difficulty ;  listen  to  no  whisper 
of  probable  failure.  Be  firm  in  resolution. 
Be  determined. 


Post-mortem  Charity. — Defer  not  thy 
charity  till  death ;  for  certainly,  if  a  man 
weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  does  so  is  rather 
liberal  of  another  man's  goods  than  his  own. 


|J0mt  €xxtlt 


THE  HOLY  FAMILY. 

Ave  Maria!  Mother  blesl! 

To  wliom,  caressing  and  caressed, 

Clings  llie  eternal  child: 
Favored  beyond  archangel's  dream, 
When  first  on  thee,  with  tenderest  gleam, 

Thy  newborn  Saviour  smiled. — Keble. 

"The  earthly  loves  which  Christ  came  to  conse- 
crate bear  the  germs  of  immortal  uses,  and  are  like 
Mary's  own  emblem,  the  rose,  which,  though  born 
in  the  earth,  lifts  its  bloom  and  wafts  its  fragrance 
to  the  heavens." 

IN  our  purpose  to  develops  and  illu.strate 
the  varied  phases  of  home-life,  the  con- 
jugal, the  filial,  and  fraternal  relations,  it  is 
natural  to  begin  by  reverting  to  the  "  Holy 
Family."  Around  no  family  group  of  sacred 
history  has  the  human  heart  lingered  with 
such  unmingled  pleasure. 

We  read  in  our  childhood  the  simple  story 
of  Luke,  concerning  the  shepherds,  who, 
after  they  received  the  message  that  a  Sa- 
viour was  born,  and  listened  to  his  birth 
hymn,  chanted  by  the  angels,  went  to 
Bethlehem — "and  found  Mary  and  Joseph 
and  the  babe  lying  in  a  7nanger"  and  it 
lives  in  us  a  picture  of  beauty  forever. 
From  immemorial  antiquity,  that  humble 
home-scene  has  been  mirrored  to  the  soul, 
invested  with  unearthly  sanctity  and  a  halo 
of  spii'itual  beauty,  touching  our  hearts  with 
the  deepest  religious  emotions,  and  asso- 
ciating itself  with  our  purest  thoughts  of 
heaven. 


And  we  ask,  what  is  it  that  thus  isolates 
that  little  group  from  all  other  family  scenes, 
and  invests  that  humble  birthplace  with 
such  immortal  glory?  The  answer  is  sug- 
gested by  the  question.  It  was  the  imma- 
culate child  Jesus  that  threw  around  that 
little  household  such  holy  and  undying  me- 
mories. It  was  the  birth-home  of  the  "holy 
child  Jesus."  The  only  home  on  earth  that 
was  ever  blessed  with  a  sinless  child — a 
child  possessing  all  the  elements  of  huma- 
nity without  a  taint  of  evil  to  mar  its  purity, 
or  a  shadow  of  sin  to  dim  its  celestial 
beauty.  It  was  this  that  gave  to  that  little 
group  such  undying  interest,  and  immor- 
talized it  in  Christian  thought  and  memory 
as  the  "Holy  Family." 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  house- 
hold, peculiar  and  distinctive.  In  every 
other  home-picture,  the  parents  are  the  cen- 
tral figures.  "  Their  offspring,  however 
they  may  afterwards  eclipse  them,  are,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  history,  wrapped  within 
those  from  whom,  in  their  fortunes  and  in 
their  character,  they  are  developed."'  But 
in  this  family  group,  the  child  is  the  cen- 
tral commanding  figure,  and  so  attracts 
to  himself  the  eye,  and  so  fills  the  whole 
vision  of  the  soul,  that  the  parents  are  for- 
gotten and  overshadowed  by  the  glory  of 
the  child. 

But  our  object  in  adverting  to  this  Holy 
Family  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  that 
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most  sacred  and  touching  relation  of  the 
household — the  maternal.  T.  S. 

THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  CHILD. 

"And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they 
saw  the  young  child,  with  Mary  his  Mother:'' 

We  take  this  sacred  picture,  and  view 
Mary  as  the  true  ideal  of  the  Christian 
mother.  Mother!  the  sweetest  name  to 
memory — symbol  of  the  Divine  tenderness  ; 
inspiring  us  with  a  love  that  we  never 
blush  to  confess,  and  a  veneration  deep  and 
permanent  as  life.  How  the  nameless 
tokens  of  that  earliest  love  weave  them- 
selves through  all  the  brightness,  through 
all  the  darkness,  of  our  after  life.  Is  there 
anything  earthly  so  potential  in  its  moulding 
and  formative  power  upon  the  unfolding 
child,  as  a  sanctified  mother's  love  ?  Thou- 
sands who  have  been  strong  in  trials  and 
temptations,  and  pure  amidst  the  seduc- 
tions of  sin,  can  trace  back  the  sacred  vir- 
tue of  that  hour,  to  some  sweet  memory  of 
childhood,  some  calm  moment,  when  they 
knelt  beside  a  mother,  and  from  gentle 
looks  of  love  and  simple  words  of  prayer, 
they  first  learned  piety  at  home.  Thou- 
sands who  can  repeat,  from  their  very 
hearts  and  hopes,  these  touching  words  of 
the  poet, — 

"And  if  I  e'er  in  heaven  appear, 
A  mother's  holy  prayer, 
A  mother's  hand  and  gentle  tear, 
That  pointed  to  a  Saviour  dear. 
Have  led  the  wanderer  there  1" 

T.  S. 

THE   CHILD. 

Mother  1  learn  rightly  to  estimate  the  priceless 
value  of  a  little  child.  For  in  that  estimate,  will  be 
awakened  a  consciousness  of  responsibility. 

There  is  on  the  brow  of  infancy  the  seal 
of  immortality,  which  should  inspire  us  with 
something  higher  than  respect,  something 
holier  than  parental  admiration.  An  artist 
once  said,  he  could  never  paint  the  face  of  a 
child,  for  it  reminded  him  so  much  of  heaven. 

A  celebrated  queen  once  invited  her  royal 
guests  to  witness  her  jewels,  and  conducting 
them  to  a  vast  gathering  of  children,  she 
remarked:  "  Tliese  are  my  jewels,  these  are 
the  gems  of  my  kingdom,  and  hope  of  my 
realm." 


A  German  schoolmaster  once  said, 
"  Whenever  I  enter  my  school-room,  I  re- 
move my  hat,  and  bow  with  reverence,  for 
there  I  meet  the  future  dignitaries  of  my 
country." 

Augustine  said,  "  Adam,  though  one,  was 
all  men."  In  him,  says  one  commenting 
upon  this  sentiment  of  Augustine,  was  semi- 
nally  contained  the  history  of  the  world. 
So,  in  the  little  child,  seminally  exist  the 
elements  of  the  adult  man ;  it  is  the  folio  of 
a  mail  in  a  single  letter.  And  children  are 
the  budding  of  the  world's  harvest,  the 
fountain  of  her  issues,  the  stepping-stone  of 
her  edifice. 

Do  not  look  upon  your  children  merely  as 
flowers,  blossoms,  dewdrops.  "  Flowers  ! 
they  are  the  flowers  of  the  invisible  world, 
indestructible,  self-perpetuating  flowers. 
Blossoms  !  they  are  the  blossoms  of  another 
world,  whose  fruitage  is  angels  and  arch- 
angels. Or  dewdrops  I  they  are  dewdrops 
that  have  their  source,  not  on  earth,  to  be 
exhaled  by  a  flash  of  sunshine,  but  among 
the  everlasting  fountains  of  mercy  and  love." 

When  this  world  rolled  from  the  creative 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  the  morning  stars 
sang  together  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy.  But  what,  in  comparative  impor- 
tance, was  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  the 
beginning  of  an  immortal  soul  in  its  course 
of  endless  destiny — "  its  axis,  intelligence  ; 
its  orbit,  eternity ;  its  attractive  centre,  the 
throne  of  God  ;  its  atmosphere.  Divine  love  ; 
and  its  destiny,  the  boundlessness  of  im- 
mortality !" 

The  mother  is  to  unfold  that  priceless 
gem,  and  guide  that  infant  immortal  in  the 
way  to  Jesus  and  to  heaven.  How  solemn 
aud  responsible  the  trust  I  How  fi-aught  with 
everlasting  issues  I  Seek  for  wisdom  fi'om 
above.     Pray 

"  God  1  who  gavest 
Imo  my  guiding  hand  this  wanderer, 
To  lead  her  through  a  world  whose  darkling  paths 
I  tread  with  steps  so  faltering,  leave  not  me 
To  bring  hsr  to  the  gates  of  Heaven  alone." 

T.  S. 


If  you  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  what 
has  just  been  written,  you  will  read  with 
peculiar  sympathy  the  following  effusion  of 
our  American  poet : 
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A   THOUGHT   OVER   A   CRADLE. 

I  SADDEN  when  lliou  smiliisl  to  my  pinile, 
Cliild  of  my  love!  I  treinldft  to  Ijcliovc 
Thill  o'er  tlic  mirror  of  that  eye  of  blue 
The  shadow  of  my  henrl  will  always  pass; 
A  heart  that,  from  its  striigK'e  with  the  world, 
Comes  nifjhlly  to  thy  fjuurded  cradle  home, 
And,  careless  of  the  staining  dust  it  brings, 
Asks  for  its  idol !  Strange  thai  flowers  of  earth 
Are  visited  by  gvery  air  that  stirs, 
And  drink  in  sweetness  only,  while  the  child 
That  shuts  within  its  breast  a  bloom  for  heaven, 
May  take  a  blemish  from  the  breath  of  love. 
And  bear  the  blight  forever, 

I  have  wept 
With  gladness  at  the  gift  of  this  fair  child! 
My  life  is  bound  up  in  her.    But,  oh  God  I 
Thou  know'st  how  heavily  my  heart  at  times 
Bears  its  sweet  burthen  ;  and  if  thou  hast  given 
To  nurture  such  as  mine  this  spotless  flower. 
To  bring  it  unpolluted  unto  thee. 
Take  thou  its  love,  I  pray  thee !  Give  it  light, 
Though,  following  the  sun,  it  turn  from  me  ! 
But,  by  the  chord  thus  wrung,  and  by  the  light 
Shining  about  her,  draw  me  to  my  child! 
And  link  us  close,  oh  God,  when  near  to  heaven! 


CHATEAUBRIAND  AND  HIS 
MOTHER. 

THE  conversion  of  this  great  French 
author  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
maternal  power  and  mission.  We  give  the 
account  of  his  recall  to  duty,  from  a  wild 
and  reckless  career  of  folly,  in  his  own 
graceful  and  touching  language  : 

"  My  mother,  after  having  been  thrown,  at 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  into  a  dungeon 
where  she  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  de- 
struction of  some  of  her  children,  expired 
at  last  upon  a  pallet,  to  which  her  mis- 
fortunes had  reduced  her.  The  remembrance 
of  my  errors  diffused  great  bitterness  over 
her  last  days.  In  her  dying  moments,  she 
charged  one  of  my  sisters  to  call  me  back 
to  that  religion  in  which  I  had  been  brought 
up.  My  sister,  faithful  to  the  solemn  trust, 
communicated  to  me  the  last  request  of  my 
mother.  When  her  letter  reached  me,  be- 
yond the  seas,  far  distant  from  my  native 
country,  my  sister  was  no  more — she  had 
died  in  consequence  of  the  rigors  of  her  im- 
prisonment. These  two  voices  issuing  from 
the  tomb — this  death,  which  seemed  as  the 
interpreter  of  death,  struck  me  with  irre- 
sistible force,  and  I  became  a  Christian.     I 


did  not,  I  allow,  yield  to  great  supernatural 
illuminations,  hut  my  crmviction  of  tlie  truth 
of  C liriHtianily  sprunfj  from  the  heart.  I 
wept  and  I  Mieved." 

The  long  years  of  his  exile  and  misfor- 
tunes, with  peculiar  domestic  afflictions, 
gave  a  tinge  of  melancholy  to  hi«  thoughts, 
and  there  is  perceptible  in  his  productions  a 
strain  of  pensive  and  solemn  sentiment. 

His  style  is  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  Augustan  era  of  French 
literature.  Sometimes  he  writes  with  the 
simplicity  of  Fenelon,  and  sometimes  he 
rises  to  the  majesty  of  Bossuet,  but  always 
with  a  peculiar  grace  and  beauty.  We  can- 
not fail  to  discover  in  his  portraits  and  land- 
scapes a  genius  kindred  to  that  which  in- 
spired a  Raphael,  a  Claude,  and  a  Salvator 
Rosa,  the  same  beau  ideal  which  kindled  the 
conceptions  of  those  immortal  artists. 

We  give,  below,  a  translation  from  his 
" Poesie dans  ses rapports  avecles  Hommes,^' 
or  poetical  characters  in  the  second  book  of 
his  "  Genie  du  Christianisme." 

It  is  the  portrait  of  a  Pagan  mother  by  a 
modern  author.  As  you  read  it,  you  will  see 
the  propriety  of  introducing  it  here,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
the  maternal  relation.  We  have  the  promise 
from  the  translator,  of  similar  poetical  cha- 
racters from  Chateaubriand,  to  adorn  the 
future  pages  of  the  Home  Department. 

T.  S. 
ANDROMACHE. 

There  is  a  voice  heard  in  Rama,  says 
Jeremiah  (the  prophet),  weeping  and  lamen- 
tation, "Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  will  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not."  This  voice  prolongs  her  echo  over  the 
mountains  of  time,  with  tears  and  many 
groaus.  "  Rachel  is  still  mourning  her  sons, 
and  will  not  be  consoled,  because  they  are 
not."  How  beautifully  mournfiil  is  this,  "  be- 
cause they  are  not  /"  A  rehgion  which  has 
so  delicately  consecrated  a  single  word,  has 
penetrated  the  depths  of  the  maternal  heart. 
The  veneration  of  the  Virgin-mother,  and  the 
love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  children. 
is  a  sufiBcient  proof  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity has  a  tender  sympathy  with  the 
genius  of  mothers.  For  the  critic,  we  here- 
in design  to  open  a  new  idea,  which  we 
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shall  discoyer  in  the  description  of  a  heathen 
mother,  as  given  by  a  modern  author,  viz., 
that  this  author,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
has  drawn  his  picture  with  the  Christian 
features.  In  order  to  prove  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious influence  which  an  institution  exer- 
cises over  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not  needful 
that  the  related  example  should  be  drawn 
from  the  foundation  of  this  institution  ;  it 
sufBces  that  the  description  should  be  per- 
meated by  its  spirit  or  genius  ;  thus  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  elysium  of  Telemachus  is 
really  a  Christian's  paradise.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  Andromache  of  Racine,  its  principal 
sentiments,  and  the  most  impressive,  are  the 
emanations  of  a  Christian  poet.  In  the 
Andromache  of  the  Iliad,  it  is  rather  the 
wife  than  the  mother;  that  of  Euripides 
portrays  a  character  at  once  violent  and 
ambitious,  which  detracts  from  the  maternal 
character  ;  that  of  Virgil  is  tender  and  sad, 
but  it  is  still  less  the  mother  than  the  wife  ; 
the  widow  of  Hector  says  not,  "  Where  is 
Astyanax?"  but  "Where  is  Hector?" 

The  Andromache  of  Racine  is  more  sensi- 
tive, more  interesting,  than  the  ancient  An- 
dromache. This  verse,  so  artless  and  so 
lovely :  "  To-day  I  have  not  yet  embraced 
him,"  is  the  language  of  a  Christian  woman. 
This  custom  found  no  sympathy  with  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans  had  still  less  of 
this  outgushing  heartiness.  Homer's  Andro- 
mache laments  over  the  anticipated  mis- 
fortunes of  Astyanax,  while,  for  the  present, 
she  concerns  herself  very  little  about  him. 
The  mother  in  our  religion,  without  having 
less  prescience,  is  more  gentle  and  loving, 
and  oftentimes,  while  pressing  her  child  to 
her  heart,  obliterates  her  own  griefs.  The 
ancients,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  gave  but 
a  cursory  glance  over  childhood  ;  the  cradle 
language  appeared  weak  and  trifling  to  them, 
and  had  no  charms  for  their  ears.  It  was 
the  God  of  the  Bible  who  ahne  stood  up 
fearless  and  undaunted  on  the  side  of  "  little 
children,"  and  who  placed  them  before  men 
as  their  examples.  Matt.  18  :  3.  Mark 
9:35,  36.  ''And  taking  a  little  child, 
Jesus  sat  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  said, 
Whosoever  shall  receive  in  my  name  a  little 
child,  receiveth  me.  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted,  and   become   as  little    children,  ye 


shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Now,  these  precepts  are  entirely 
contrary  to  the  pride  of  human  nature  ;  we 
herein  see  human  nature  elevated,  refined — 
human  nature  evangelized.  This  humility 
which  Christianity  has  shed  over  these  natu- 
ral sentiments,  has  changed  for  us  the  rela- 
tions of  the  passions,  and  she  has,  so  to 
speak,  thereby,  with  her  piercing  wand, 
shivered  to  atoms  the  false  standard  of  the 
modern  Andromache.  AVhen,  in  the  Iliad, 
the  widow  of  Hector  describes  the  destiny 
which  awaits  her  son,  the  picture  which  she 
draws  of  the  future  misfortunes  of  Astyanax, 
has  in  it  something  mean  and  base.  The 
humility  of  our  religion  is  far  from  employing 
similar  language ;  her  expressions  are  a3 
noble  as  they  are  touching.  The  Christian 
subjects  himself  voluntarily  to  the  severest 
conditions  of  this  present  existence ;  but  we 
are  conscious  that  he  is  governed  by  the 
highest  moral  principles  ;  that  he  humbles 
himself,  but  only  to  his  God,  and  not  to  men  ; 
and  while  even  passing  through  the  fire,  he 
loses  not  his  dignity.  Faithful  to  his  Master, 
without  cowardice,  he  despises  the  chains 
which  he  bears  but  for  a  moment,  and  from 
which  he  will  soon  be  relieved  by  death.  He 
regards  the  fleeting  shadows  of  this  life  but 
as  a  dream,  a  passing  night-vision,  endures 
its  changes  without  complaint  or  murmur, 
because  liberty  and  oppression,  prosperity 
and  misfortune,  the  crown  and  the  slave-cap, 
are  all  alike  to  his  spiritual  vision.  He  looks 
not  alone  on  the  things  seen,  but  at  the  un- 
seen ;  for  "  the  things  which  are  seen  are  but 
for  a  moment,  but  the  things  which  are  un- 
seen are  eternal."  E.  B.  S. 


THE  MOTHER  BLESSED  BY  HER 
LITTLE  CHILD. 

A  LADY  who  had  the  charge  of  young 
persons  not  of  kindred  blood,  became, 
on  one  occasion,  perplexed  with  regard  to 
her  duty.  She  retired  to  her  own  room  to 
meditate,  and  being  grieved  in  spirit,  laid 
her  head  upon  a  table,  and  wept  bitterly. 
She  scarcely  perceived  her  little  daughter, 
seated  quietly  in  the  corner.  Unable  longer 
to  bear  the  sight  of  her  mother's  distress,  she 
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stole  softly  to  her  side,  and  takirif,'  her  hand 
in  both  of  her  own  said, 

"Mamma,  once  you  taught  me  a  pretty 
hymn : 

"  '  If  o'er  you  meet  wiih  trials, 
Or  troiihlus  oil  the  way, 
Then  cost  your  care  on  Jesus, 
And  (loii'l  forget  to  pray.'" 

The  counsel  of  the  little  monitor  was 
taken,  and  relief  came.  The  mother  was 
repaid  for  rightly  training  her  child  by  having 
her  become  her  own  blessed  teacher. 

"Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
God  hath  ordained  praise." 


An  afTectionatfl  little  girl,  after  kissing  her 
mother  many  times,  said, 

"  One  more  kiss.  That  last  is  for  Jesus. 
Give  it  to  him,  because  he  has  given  me 
such  a  dear,  good  mother." 


"  O  God,  ihou  hact  a  fouotaiii  stirred, 
Whose  waters  never  more  tshall  rest; 
The  pulse  first  caught  its  liny  stroke, 

The  Idood  its  crimson  hue,  from  mine  ; 
Tliis  life  that  I  have  dared  invoke, 
Henceforth  is  parallel  with  thine." 

Mb8.  C.  Jcdsox. 


iblical  ||liscdlan|. 


"Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  won- 
drous things  out  of  thy  law."— Ps.  119  :  18. 

THIS  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  expresses 
the  true  attitude  of  the  soul,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Bible.  If  you  look  at  this  verse 
in  your  Bible,  you  will  find  in  the  margin 
the  word  "  reveal"  substituted  for  the  word 
"  open,"  as  a  more  literal  rendering  of  the 
original.  The  idea  would  then  be  the  re- 
moval of  a  veil  which  intercepts  the  spiri- 
tual vision ;  and  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist 
and  the  words  which  St.  Paul  used  in  refe- 
rence to  the  Jews,  "  even  unto  this  day, 
when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is  upon  their 
heart."  The  Septuagint  version  in  the  trans- 
lation of  this  passage,  uses  a  word  corre- 
sponding to  the  term  veil,  as  used  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  quotation  just  mentioned. 
And  if  we  adopt  the  idea  intended  to  be 
that  of  the  drawing  back  a  veil,  there  is  a 
peculiar  significance  in  the  prayer,  as  the 
utterance  of  a  Jew. 

But,  whatever  the  expansiveness  of  the 
prayer,  as  that  of  a  Jew,  it  loses  none  of  its 
force,  as  breathed  from  the  lips  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Paul  says  :  "  The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiri- 
tually discerned."  So  that,  practically, 
there  is  in  all  ages,  a  veil  over  the  divine 


communication.s — and  the  Bible  will  be  a 
sealed  book,  except  so  far  as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

We  should  never  forget  this  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  the  Bible  and  every  other 
book — that  the  work  and  the  author  must 
be  consulted  together.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  distinguished  writer,  "that  God  de- 
signed the  Bible  to  be  his  wordj^-ather  than 
his  writing  ;  it  is  as  a  spoken  thing,  rather 
than  as  a  printed  thing,  that  he  means  it  to 
be  efficacious."  It  is  only  as  interpreted  bv 
the  Spirit,  and  brought  home  to  the  heart, 
that  all  can  comprehend  its  meaning,  be 
touched  by  its  beauty,  or  animated  by  its 
promises.  We  ought  never  to  approach 
the  Bible  and  expect  to  extract  its  meaning 
as  we  would  a  merely  human  composition. 
It  is  God's  WORD  which  I  read ;  my  aim  must 
be  to  hear  God  speak. 

Let  us  urge  this  prayer,  as  the  most 
suitable  preparation  for  understanding  the 
Bible  ;  a  prayer  for  the  Spirit  as  the  only 
reliable  expositor  of  God's  word. 
•  You  are  not  to  discard  the  varied  helps, 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures :  you  should 
avail  yourself  of  the  labors  of  the  learned, 
so  far  as  they  may  assist  you,  on  philologi- 
cal points,  or  matters  critical  and  historical : 
but  if  you  wish  to  enter  into  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Bible,  and  feel  its  power,  then  enter 
your  closet,  shut    to  the  door,  and  there, 
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alone  with  God,  breathe  out  this  prayer 
over  every  page,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes, 
that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
thy  law."  And  then  shall  you  realize  those 
words  of  Wilson — 

"Therein  thy  dim  eyes 
Will  meet  a  cheering  light ;  and  silent  words 
Of  mercy  breathed  from  Heaven,  will  be  inhaled 
From  the  blest  page  into  thy  withered  heart." 

T.  S. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  CHILD,  ON 
THE  "BELOVED  DISCIPLE." 

A  BOY  had  taken  great  irtterest  in  hear- 
ing incidents  read  from  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  John.  That  he  had  leaned  on  the 
breast  of  Jesus  at  supper,  and  was  called 
the  "beloved  disciple,"  were  to  him  themes 
of  pleasant  contemplation.  To  be  loved  by 
the  Saviour  seemed  to  him  an  unspeakable 
privilege,  a  source  of  delightful  happiness. 

Being  too  young  to  read,  some  time 
elapsed  ere  he  happened  to  listen  to  the 
passage,  "  Then  all  the  disciples  forsook 
him  and  fled." 

"What!  all  the  disciples?"  said  the  child. 
"Did  he  whom  Jesus  loved,  go?"  Then, 
bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  he  said, "  Oh  ! 
why  did  John  go  ?  How  could  John  go  away !" 

Nor  was  he  easily  comforted  for  the  fault 
of  the  character  he  had  so  much  admired, 
not  able  to  understand  how  the  dear  Saviour, 
who  had  so  loved  this  friend  and  follower, 
could  ever  have  been  forsaken  by  him. 


TARES. 

IN  passing  through  the  fertile  country  of 
the  ancient  Philistines,  on  the  south  of 
Palestine,  I  asked  the  guide,  one  day,  a 
native  Syrian,  if  he  knew  a  plant  which 
was  apt  to  make  its  appearance  among  the 
wheat,  and  which  resembled  it  so  much  that 
it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it. 
He  replied  that  it  was  very  common,  and 
that  he  would  soon  show  me  a  specimen  of 
it.  Soon  after  this,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
some  of  this  grass,  growing  near  our  path  ; 
and,  afterwards,  having  once  seen  it,  I  found 
it  in  almost  every  field  where  I  searched  for 
it.  Except  that  the  stalk  was  not  so  high, 
it  appeared  otherwise  precisely  like  wheat, 
just  as  the  ears  begin  to  show  themselves, 
and  the  kernels  are  swelling  out  into  shape. 


This  is  the  plant  to  which  the  Saviour 
referred  in  the  parable,  as  the  tares  which 
sprang  up  among  the  wheat,  and  which  the 
owner,  because  it  was  so  much  like  the 
genuine  wheat,  directed  his  servants  to 
suffer  it  to  remain  until  the  harvest,  "  lest, 
while  they  gathered  up  the  tares,  they 
should  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them," 
(Matthew  13  :  24:,  seq.)  I  collected  some 
specimens  of  this  deceitful  weed,  and  have 
found,  on  showing  them  to  friends,  that 
they  have  mistaken  them  quite  invariably 
for  some  species  of  grain,  such  as  wheat  or 
barley. — Hackett. 


GOD'S  BOOK  OF  REMEMBRANCE. 

A  MONG  the  books  that  will  be  opened, 
_£j.  when  God  shall  reckon  with  the  uni- 
verse, one  will  be  produced  filled  with  costlier 
records  than  the  common  transactions  of 
time.  In  that  precious  volume — that  "  book 
of  remembrance,  written  before  him  for 
those  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  thought  on 
his  name,"  how  many  little  acts  of  the 
humblest  saint,  which  the  world  never  knew 
or  noticed,  will  appear  in  golden  capitals ! ' 
How  many  forgotten  words  and  looks  of 
kindness,  which  dropped  a  healing  anodyne 
into  some  broken  heart,  will  there  be  shown 
the  child  of  God,  who  fain  will  ask,  "When 
did  I  this  ?"  How  brightly,  in  those  leaves 
of  pearl,  will  glow  that  pellucid  jewel  which 
fell  from  the  eye  of  him  who  gave  all  he 
had  to  give,  a  tear  for  another's  woe.  And 
the  poor  widow's  mite,  what  a  bright  record 
shall  be  made  of  that,  and  of  the  midnight 
prayer  she  made  for  those  pinched  with 
sterner  wants  than  hers !  What  a  page  in 
that  heavenly  album  will  be  given  to  him 
who  gave  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple 
of  the  Lamb,  with  a  heart  big  enough  to 
have  given  the  world!  There  will  be  shown 
the  tableaux  vivants  of  prison  scenes,  and 
sick  and  dying  bed  scenes,  where  eyes  with 
a  heaven  full  of  love  in  them,  and  hearts  big 
with  the  immortal  sympathy  of  God,  minis- 
tered to  the  sick  stranger,  and  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish.  In  that  souvenir  of  eternity 
will  be  presented  charities  of  celestial  water, 
that  never  found  a  record  of  remembrance 
on  earth. 


Cfjiirtlj  Inttlltgeitct 


CiiURcn  Extension. — As  tliere  are  nume- 
rous very  urfjent  applications  for  aid  before  the 
Executive  Committee  of  tlie  Cliurcli  Extension 
Society,  and  frequent  inquiries  are  being  made 
when  it  will  commence  to  make  loans,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  regard  to  its  operations 
will  be  found  to  possess  general  interest. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  Board  had  it  not  in 
its  power  to  loan  away  a  single  dollar  of  the 
fund,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  a  constitutional  prohibition.  Until 
$5000  had  been  actually  paiil  into  the  treasury, 
no  money  could  be  loaned,  without  a  clear  in- 
fraction of  the  organic  law  of  the  Society.  As 
honest  and  conscientious  men,  the  Executive 
Committee  would  not,  of  course,  consent  to 
any  violation  of  the  Constitution,  for  if  it  could 
be  disregarded  in  one  instance,  it  could  in 
another,  and  the  Board  would  have  been  justly 
obnoxious  to  public  censure.  That  the  minimum 
amount  specified  was  not  earlier  received,  was 
in  nowise  the  fault  of  the  Board,  but  must  be 
attributed  to  tlie  tardiness  of  the  Church  at  large. 
Chief  among  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the 
success  of  the  Society,  without  doubt,  was  the 
action  of  certain  Churches,  Conferences,  and 
Synods,  in  withholding  their  collections  from 
the  treasury  proper^  and  effecting  separate  or- 
ganizations—  a  course  of  procedure,  we  re- 
gret to  state,  whicli  is  still  persistently  adhered 
to,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  pro- 
cure a  revocation. 

Now,  however,  this  one  obstacle  is  happily 
removed.  The  $5000  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Heyl,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  make  loans,  if  it  shall 
deem  expedient,  although  the  constitution  does 
not  make  it  imperative.  There  is,  however, 
still  another  difficulty  in  the  way.  Most,  if 
not  all  the  applications  for  loans,  are  for  the 
payment  of  debts  due  on  churches  already 
erected,  or  in  progress  of  erection  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  Society.  Some  of 
these  churches,  it  is  true,  are  in  most  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  owing  to  the  clamor- 
ous appeals  of  creditors,  and  if  not  soon  re- 
lieved, will  be  sold  at  SheritFs  sale.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  anxious  to  extend  re- 
lief. But  they  fear  they  cannot  do  so,  by  the  ex- 
press terms  and  stipulations  of  the  Constitution. 

Article  I.  of  the  Constitution  says,  "  This 
Society  shall  be  termed  the  Church  Extension 
Society  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States,  whose  object  it  shall  be  to 
establish  a  fund  of  at  least  §50,000,  to  assist 
poor  and  destitute  Lutheran  Congregations  in 
obtaining  houses  of  public  worship."  Article 
IV.  says,  '"Aid  shall  be  extended  only  to  con- 


gregations destitute  of  a  suitable  house  of  wor- 
ship." The  4tli  article  of  the  By-Laws  refers 
the  assistance  to  be  rendered  only  to  churclies 
(o  be  built,  evidently  excluding  tho.se  already 
built.  Here  are  weighty  difficulties,  exceed- 
ingly embarrassing  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Can  they  consistently  approjiriate  the  fund 
already  raised  to  the  payment  of  c/ft/«  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  churches,  prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Society,  when  every  article 
of  its  organic  law  was  evidently  framed  to 
guard  expressly  against  such  latitudinarian  in- 
terpretation ?  The  Society  was  obviously  not 
formed  to  pay  the  debts  of  churches  already 
erected,  but  to  assist  in  tVie  erection  of  new 
churches,  by  congregations  too  poor  to  effect  it 
themselves.  And  yet,  a  congregation  having 
a  church  so  encumbered  as  not  to  be  able  to 
retain  it,  with  the  Sheriffs  hammer  suspended 
over  it,  may  perhaps,  by  a  fair  construction,  be 
said  to  be  "  destitute  of  a  house  of  public  wor- 
ship," as  the  church  belongs  not  to  them,  but 
to  their  creditors. 

These  are  embarrassing  questions,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  are  endeavoring  to  decide 
them  fairly  and  equitably,  and  yet  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evident  design  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  To  assist  them  in  coming 
to  a  proper  decision,  they  have  written  to  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  participated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Society  at  Frederick,  for  a 
communication  of  their  views  and  recollections 
on  the  subject. 

This  statement  will,  no  doubt,  satisfactorily 
explain  the  delay  that  has  caused  so  many 
complaints  to  be  heard  from  the  applicants  for 
loans.  They  and  the  whole  Church  will  per- 
ceive that  the  tardiness  of  the  movements  of 
the  Church  Extension  Society  is  in  no  degree 
attributable  to  the  Executive  Committee,  but 
must  be  referred  to  a  defective  organization, 
and  the  subsequent  diversion  of  its  funds  into 
extraneous  channels,  which  ought  not  so  to  be. 

In  view  of  these  questions,  the  Executive 
Committee  held  a  meeting  in  the  lecture-room 
of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  January  22,  1856,  at  which  ■were 
present  Martin  Buehler,  A.  T.  Chur,  Isaac 
Sulger,  Samuel  Schober,  G.  A.  Reichart ;  the 
Cor.  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  W.  Hutter,  and  the 
Treasurer,  W.  M.  Heyl.  After  full  discussion, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  under  no  circum- 
stances to  appropriate  the  fund  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  church  debts,  but  according  to  the  strict 
and  literal  sense  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Executive  Committee  likewise  decided  to  com- 
mence immediate  operations ;  but  as  only 
§6,300  are  in  the  treasury,  it  was  resolved,  for 
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the  present,  to  make  no  loans  to  any  one  con- 
gregation of  a  sum  exceeding  $500  The 
Society  is  now,  then,  in  operation.  Mean- 
while, those  churches  that  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed, are  again  earnestly  invoked,  without 
any  further  delay,  to  take  up  their  collections, 
and  forward  them  to  the  proper  Treasurer. 

E.    W.    HUTTEK, 
Cor.  Sec.  of  Luth.  Ch.  Ex.  Society. 

Chuech  Dedication. — The  new  English 
Lutheran  Church, at  Williamsport  (Pa.)  erected 
through  the  untiring  and  laborious  efforts  of 
the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Welker,  was  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  God  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  22d.  The  brethren  present,  and  aiding 
on  the  occasion,  were  Rev.  Parson,  Boyer, 
Willard,  Ehrehart,  Yingling,  and  Sheeder,  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  ;  Sterling,  of  the  N.  S. 
Presbyterian;  Dr.  Bowman,  of  the  Williams- 
port  Seminary;  Allen  and  Stine,  of  the  Me- 
thodist ;  More,  of  the  Episcopalian  ;  and  Miles, 
of  the  Baptist. 

The  Dedicatory  Sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Parson,  of  Muncy,  from  2  Chron. 
7  :  12.  The  usual  liturgical  service  was  read 
by  the  Pastor. 

The  church  edifice  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
structure,  well  located,  built  of  brick,  40  by 
52  feet,  with  basement,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4000.  A  debt  of  $700  resting  upon  the 
church  was  promptly  liquidated  by  the  large 
concourse  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  in 
addition  $40  were  secured  towards  furnishing 
the  beautiful  steeple  surmounting  the  edifice 
with  a  bell. 

The  sister  denominations  of  Williamsport 
deserve  much  commendation  for  their  liberality 
in  so  generously  aiding  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion in  erecting  their  house  of  worship,  and 
freeing  it  from  debt ;  and  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  pastor.  Brother 
Welker,  for  his  indefatigable  and  self-denying 
labors  in  prosecuting  this  enterprise,  amidst  so 
many  and  trying  discouragements. 

Money  for  Missions. — It  is  an  encouraging 
fact,  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  journals 
especially  devoted  to  Missions,  that  Rev.  C.  W. 
Schaeffer,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod,  recently  received  the  handsome  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars  from  a  few  persons  in 
Ohio,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Luthe- 
ran mission  schools  in  India.  This  is  over  and 
above  the  sum  usually  collected  by  Synod. 
This  contribution  is  the  result  of  an  interest 
awakened  in  the  vicinity  whence  it  came,  by 
the  circulation  of  the  Missions  Blaetter  of  Rev. 
S.  K.  Probst,  published  at  Allentown  (Pa.) 

The  Lutheran  Sabbath  School  at  Harrisburg 
(Pa.),  by  the  way,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  in  the  country,  has  applied  to  the 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  for  leave 
to  support  two  native  teachers  or  colporters, 
in  connection  with  our  mission  in  India.  This 
is  truly  commendable. 


Resignation. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
Rev.  D.  SwoPE,  who,  during  the  last  year,  has 
been  serving  the  Lutheran  Congregation  at 
Whitemarsh  (Pa.),  deems  it  his  duty  to  with- 
draw from  that  field  of  labor,  the  resignation  to 
take  effect  from  the  1st  of  March.  Brother  S. 
has  labored  there  amidst  many  and  trying  dis- 
couragements, with  a  truly  praiseworthy  and 
selfdenying  zeal.  The  field  is  one  which 
ought  not  long  to  remain  vacant,  and  we  trust 
some  young  brother  will  be  led  by  Providence 
soon  to  take  charge  of  it.  Brother  Swope  is 
awaiting  a  call  elsewliere. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Fahs,  having  been  compelled,  on 
account  of  continued  ill-health,  to  relinquish 
his  charge  at  Hancock  (Md.),  desires  corre- 
spondents to  address  him,  for  the  present,  at 
York,  Pa.  We  sincerely  trust  Br.  Fahss  health 
will  be  speedily  restored,  and  that  he  may  be 
spared  many  years  yet  to  work  in  the  vineyard 
of  our  blessed  Lord, 

Rev.  VossELLER.  formerly  the  Pastor  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  at  Harrisburg,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  German  Lutherans  at 
Wilkesbarre  (Pa.),  and  writes  encouragingly 
as  to  his  success.  The  liock  has  more  than 
doubled  itself  since  he  has  taken  charge  of  it. 

Rev.  Ernst  Roos  has  taken  charge  of  the 
German  Church  in  Cincinnati,  recently  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mengert. 

Rev.  C.  KuHL  is  at  present  travelling  as 
Agent  in  behalf  of  Illinois  University. 

Minister  Wanted. — A  minister  is  wanted 
to  take  charge  of  three  congregations,  in  Mil- 
lersville,  Rohrerstown,  and  Petersburg,  all 
within  five  miles  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Address  D.  S.  Bare,  Millersville,  Lancaster 
County  (Pa.) 

Rev.  William  F.  Greater  has  taken  charge 
of  the  Lutheran  pastorate  at  Williamsport, 
Washington  Co.  (Md.),  and  wishes  his  letters 
addressed  accordingly. 

Rev.  P.  Bergstresser  has  located  at  Tama- 
qua,  Schuylkill  Co.  (Pa.),  and  desires  corre- 
spondents to  address  him  hereafter  accordingly. 
We  wish  Br.  B.  abundant  success  in  his  new 
field  of  labor. 

Rev.  Levi  Schell's  post-office  is  changed 
from  Churchtown  to  Claverack,  Columbia  Co. 
(New  York). 

Rev.  J.J.  Scherer,  late  of  Columbus  (Texas), 
has  removed  to  San  Felipe,  Austin  County 
(Texas),  and  wishes  his  letters,  &c.,  addressed 
accordingly. 

Philadelphia  Conference. — A  meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  will  be  held  at 
the  room  of  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication, 
Sixth  Street  above  Chestnut,  on  Tuesday, 
February  15,  1856,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  busi- 
ness of  importance.  L.  E.  Albert, 

Secretary. 


(Kbitcriitl  ffliscHhitjT. 


HARACTER.— We  com- 
mend to  till!  attention  of 
our  readers  tlie  excellent 
article  in  tlie  iircf^ent  No. 
of  the  "  Home  Journal," 
on  tlie  importance  and 
value  of  Character.  It 
is  not  susceptible  of  denial,  certainly,  that  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  world,  notliin({  sur- 
passes in  consequence  the  possession  of  an  un- 
sullied name.  Truly  does  the  Wise  Man  affirm 
that,  "  it  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches,"  for  riches  often  take  to  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away ;  but  an  unspotted  name 
is  a  treasure  which  conflagrations  cannot  con- 
sume, floods  cannot  devastate,  and  no  bank- 
ruptcies are  competent  to  waste  or  destroy.  It 
is  more  enduring  than  the  most  approved 
"  Asbestos  Safe"  that  ever  was  constructed,  for 
it  will  survive  even  the  fires  of  the  last  day. 

But,  we  apprehend,  it  sometimes  liappens 
that  a  good  character  is  confounded  with  a 
good  reputation,  and  yet  the  two  are  far  from 
being  synonymous.  Character  is  an  actual 
possession.  Reputation  is  the  credit  the  pos- 
sessor receives  for  it  from  the  world.  "  Cha- 
racter," says  Crabbe,  in  his  synonyms, "  lies  in 
the  man ;  it  is  the  mark  of  what  he  is — repu- 
tation depends  upon  others:  it  is  what  they 
think  of  him."  It  is  possible,  then,  for  a  man 
to  have  a  fair  reputation  who  has  not  in  reality 
a  good  character;  and  the  contrary  is  possible, 
too,  that  an  individual  may  possess  an  excel- 
lent character,  and  yet,  because  liis  motives 
are  misunderstood, and  hisactions  calumniated, 
his  reputation  may  be  anything  but  enviable. 
A  poor  man,  for  example,  may  be  esteemed 
by  the  world  rich,  and  a  rich  man  poor,  but 
this  does  not  change  the  real  position  of  either. 
So,  a  good  character  may  suffer  from  false  re- 
ports, and  a  bad  one  be  magnified  by  unde- 
served applause,  and  yet  tlie  intrinsic  quality 
of  both  will  not  be  altered.  These  are  dis- 
tinctions which  we  deem  it  imfiortant  to  have 
the  reader  keep  in  view. 

Let  the  young  man,  then,  who  wishes  to 
struggle  successfully  against  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  and  win  his  way  to  usefulness  here, 
and  to  glory  hereafter,  ever  strive  to  maintain 
a  good  character.  Whatever  reputation  the 
world  may  assign  to  him,  that  will  be  a  sure 
panoply,  against  which  no  aggression  will  pre- 
vail. It  will  break  atwain  every  cobweb 
barrier  that  impedes  his  pathway  in  this  world, 
and  conduct  to  unending  felicity  beyond  the 
skies.  H. 

Acknowledgments. — The  Lutheran  Board 


of  Publication  acknowledges,  with  many 
thanks,  the  receipt  of  §10  from  Rev.  B  KuBTZ, 
editor  of  the  Lulheran  Ohserver,  a**  a  gratuitous 
contribution  to  its  funds.  The  Board  has, 
likewise,  received  $.iO  from  the  Penn-^ylvania 
Synod,  $25  from  the  EaHt  Penn.«ylvania  Syrio<l, 
and  a  pledge  of  $2C)  from  the  Susquehanna 
Conference,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Board 
returns  many  and  sincere  thanks  to  these 
donors,  respectively,  for  their  kind  remem- 
brance. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope, 
that,  stimulated  by  these  praiseworthy  ex- 
amples, other  individuals,  synods,  and  con- 
ferences, in  the  apportionment  of  tlieir  mean?, 
will  likewise  remember  the  wants  of  the 
Publication  Society.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  constant  incidental  expenses  for 
rent,  &c.,  which  they  are  obliged  to  defray. 
They  are  all  resting  under  a  heavy  self-im- 
posed tax,  and  as  they  labor  without  pay,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  at  large,  it  is  no 
more  than  just  and  fur  that  the  burthen  should 
be  more  equally  borne,  at  least  until  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  books  will  render  such  an 
appeal  unnecessary.  The  Board  is  still  in 
need  of  funds  to  defray  necessary  current  ex- 
penses, and  the  liberality  of  the  Church  can- 
not flow,  we  think,  in  a  more  efficient  or  de- 
serving channel.  H. 


Send  on  your  New  Subscribebs. — We  re- 
peat the  invitation  to  our  brethren  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  ministers  especially,  to 
lose  no  time  in  making  the  most  assiduous 
eftbrts  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Lutheran  Home  Jmirnal."  The  Board  has  or- 
dered an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  January 
number,  and  are  consequently  prepared  to 
supply  orders  to  that  extent.  Subscribers  who 
wish  to  preserve  the  "  Journal"  for  binding, 
which  all  should  do,  will  do  well,  therefore,  to 
commence  with  the  first  number.  We  have 
now  fairly  launched  our  frail  bark  on  the  sea 
of  experiment,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  wrecked 
on  the  shoals  of  church  indifference.or  launched 
into  the  haven  of  success,  must  depend,  under 
God,  on  the  exertions  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
especially  its  ministers.  We  shall  spare  no 
pains  to  render  the  Home  Journal  a  worthy 
aspirant  to  an  extended  patronage,  and  trust 
the  expectations  of  its  friends  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed. H. 


Send  on  tour  Contribittions  !  —  We  do 
not  mean  of  money  merely,  but  your  articles, 
literary,  scientific,  historic,  moral,  and  religious, 
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adapted  to  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
Lutheran  Home  Journal.  It  is  not  self-flattery, 
we  think,  to  affirm  that  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  writing  talent  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
this  country,  much  of  which  has  lain  dormant 
for  want  of  a  proper  field  of  practical  develop- 
ment. We  offer  this  periodical,  as  affording  a 
medium  of  intercommimication  long  needed 
by  the  Church,  and  trust  the  brethren  will  now 
no  longer  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel,  nor 
bury  their  talent  in  a  napkin.  Let  our  hidden 
mental  and  moral  resources  be  developed,  and 
spread  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  whole 
Church.  We  shall  hail  with  pleasure,  then,  a 
speedy  accession  of  writers  to  our  list  of  con- 
tributors, and  trust  this  appeal  will  not  be 
made  in  vain.  We  have  in  our  mind  many 
Lutheran  ministers  who  are  abimdantly  able 
to  write  for  the  public  eye,  and  yet  never  do, 
to  whom  this  notice  may  serve  as  a  gentle 
hint  not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  is  in  them  any 
longer.  We  repeat,  therefore,  send  on  your 
contributions.  H. 

The  narrative  of  Hans  Egede  and  his 
Wife,  being  a  record  of  veritable  events, 
which  have  happened  in  the  Missionary  his- 
tory of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  we 
cannot  too  highly  recommend  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  our  readers.  It  is  translated  with 
much  accuracy  from  the  German  of  Wilden- 
HAHN,  by  Brother  G.  A.Wenzel,  of  this  city,  who 
is  laying  the  Lutheran  Church  under  heavy 
obligations  by  his  excellent  and  well-chosen 
contributions  to  the  Home  Journal.  The  re- 
maining chapters  will  follow  in  the  March  No. 
of  the  Journal,  and  we  know  of  no  reading 
matter  we  could  introduce  into  a  Christian 
family  with  a  surer  promise  of  acceptance. 
The  perseverance  of  Hans,  the  hero  of  the 
narrative,  in  the  prosecution  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  path  of  duty,  providentially 
defined,  is  almost  vi^orthy  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
We  trust  that  to  more  than  one  of  our  readers, 
the  perusal  of  this  history,  so  graphically  de- 
lineated, will  be  a  providential  agency  for 
suggesting  the  thought  of  self-consecration  to 
the  Gospel  ministry,  either  here  or  in  heathen 
lands.  May  God  so  bless  this  interesting  re- 
cord to  the  good  of  souls.  H. 

Dissolution  of  the  Union. — Not  the  least 
among  the  alarming  symptoms  of  a  decaying 
patriotism  among  the  public  men  of  this  coun- 
try, is  the  freedom  with  which  many  speak  of 
the  prospective  dissolution  of  the  Union.  This 
is  a  word  which  should  not  be  contained  in 
our  national  vocabulary.  We  should  reject 
it  both  from  our  hearts  and  our  tongues.  We 
should  regard  the  continued  confederacy  of  the 
States  as  a  moral,  a  physical,  a  commercial, 
and  a  religious  necessity.  As  well  might  we 
attempt  to  decompose  the  great  element  of 
nature,  which  holds  together  the  planetary 
system,  as  hope  to  sever  the  links  that  bind 


together  the  States  which  compose  the  Ame- 
rican Union.  If  we  contemplate  the  historic 
records  of  our  national  career,  our  ever-ex- 
tending area,  our  conquests  in  war,  and  our 
triumphs  in  peace,  we  must  be  blind  to  the 
past,  as  well  as  to  the  fulfilling  realities  of  the 
future,  if  we  do  not  perceive  and  gratefully 
acknowledge,  that  the  all-wise  God  has  selected 
our  great  and  happy  country  as  a  model  and 
ultimate  centre  of  attraction  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  age  in  which  this  Union 
perishes  will  be  the  opposite  of  that  in  which 
it  was  constructed ;  and  as  the  one  has  earned 
undying  fame,  the  other  will  be  marked  by  an 
immortality  of  obloquy.  H. 

Luthekanism  in  Iowa. — Rev.  D.  Garver 
recently  organized  an  English  Lutheran  con- 
gregation at  Davenport,  Iowa.  It  consists  of 
18  members,  with  good  prospects  of  increase. 
The  congregation  worships  in  the  courthouse. 
Brother  Garver  states  that  this  is  the  only 
English  Lutheran  Church  on  the  entire  Mis- 
sissippi River.  He  has  also  organized  a  new 
congregation  often  members,  in  Mercer  County 
(111.),  in  regard  to  which  he  says: 

"  If  there  be  Lutheran  families  at  the  East, 
who  design  coming  West,  and  desire  to  settle 
in  a  beautiful,  rich  farming  country,  where 
there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  a  Lutheran 
church,  I  know  of  no  place  more  desirable 
than  this  settlement,  five  miles  south  of  Mil- 
lersburg,  Mercer  County  (111.)  They  will  not 
only  meet  friends,  but  brethren  in  the  Det- 
weiler  and  Braucht  families,  and  others."    H. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Mann  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication  to  furnish 
hereafter  a  synopsis  of  the  most  important 
Church  Intelligence  that  may  transpire  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  those  items  which  relate  more 
particularly  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  As  editor 
of  the  German  Kirchen-Freund,  Brother  Mann 
has  access  to  the  leading  Church  journals  pub- 
lished in  foreign  countries,  and  will  hence 
bring  to  this  department  of  the  Home  Journal 
unusual  facilities  for  investing  it  with  interest. 


Lovers  of  good  Poetry  will  find  a  rare 
gem  in  the  eflusion  entitled  "The  Answered 
Prayer,"  by  Miss  Edgarton.  In  "  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,"  this  ad- 
mirable production  echoes  the  very  inspiration 
of  true  and  saving  Gospel  penitence.  Oh,  that 
we  all  might  discover  the  secret  of  knowing 
how  to  pray,  and  what  things  to  pray  for!    H. 

"  The  Knights  of  Malta,"  an  interesting 
article  from  the  pen  of  Brother  Charles  W. 
Schaeffer,  of  Germantown,  was  received  too 
late  for  the  present  number.  It  will  appear  in 
the  March  No.  of  the  Journal.  H. 


The  poetry:  "  Golden  Peace,"  by  brother 
B.  Sadtler,  will  appear  in  the  March  Num- 
ber of  the  Home  Journal.  H. 
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THE  MAKK  OF  CAIN. 

BY  REV.  E.  W.  BUTTER. 

"And   the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any 
finding  Iiiin  should  kill  him." — Gknesis  4  :  15. 

NO  fact  in  the  recorded  annals  of  man- 
kind, to  our  contemplation,  is  more 
painfully  demonstrative  of  the  deep  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  and  its  total  alienation 
from  God,  than  that  narrated  by  Moses,  in 
his  inspired  account  of  the  primitive  history 
of  the  world.  Cain,  the  eldest  offspring  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  first-born  according  to 
the  appointment  of  nature,  was  a  murderer  1 
What  fact  looms  up  on  the  historic  pages  of 
the  world  with  more  startling  and  stupen- 
dous significance?  The  crime  of  murder, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  one  of  fearful 
atrocity.  By  every  code  of  jurisprudence 
known  on  the  globe  is  it  so  regarded.  The 
deed  of  Cain,  however,  was  one  of  fearful 
aggravation.  The  victim  was  his  own  bro- 
ther. As  such  he  owed  him  the  constant 
homage  of  tender  and  aff"ectionate  solicitude. 
He  was  his  younger  brother.  This  imposed 
on  him  the  obligation  of  jealous  and  gene- 
rous protection.  He  was  a  kind  and  de- 
voted brother,  unceasing  in  his  ministrations 
of  love.  This  entitled  him  to  the  warmest 
reciprocal  endearment.  Against  all  these 
considerations  did  the  elder  brother  offend. 
Nor  had  his  deed  the  poor  apology  that  it 
was  committed  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger.  It 
was  perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  with  premedi- 
tated, brooding  malice.  It  was  cousum- 
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mated  whilst  engaged  in  familiar  conver.«a- 
tioii,  which  marks  it  by  a  revtjlting  cowardice. 
To  crown  it  all,  the  deed  was  executed  "  in 
the  field,"  amidst  the  genial  and  mellowing 
influences  of  nature  ;  whilst  the  flowers  were 
exhaling  their  fragrance  ;  whilst  the  rivulets 
were  gliding  softly  along  their  channels ; 
whilst  the  birds  were  carolling  joyously 
among  the  foliage ;  whilst  the  sun  was  fling- 
ing a  flood  of  golden  and  mellow  light  over 
hill  and  dale.  0,  what  a  deed  of  wicked- 
ness 1  How  contrary  to  the  light  and  law  of 
nature  1  How  surcharged  with  the  malice 
of  hell !     How  impiously  defiant  to  God  ! 

Answer  me,  reader,  icho,  or  what  stimu- 
lated Cain  to  the  commission  of  this  foul  and 
unnatural  deed?  Speculative  philo.sophers, 
discarding  the  plain  teachings  of  revelation, 
have  denied  that  the  tendency  to  crime  is 
inherent,  but  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of 
vicious  and  depraved  example.  But  who 
taught  Cain  the  trade  of  death  ?  Who  set 
him  the  example  of  shedding  his  brother's 
blood  ?  He  had  never  .seen  or  heard  of  such 
a  deed.  The  dictates  of  a  common  hu- 
manity, besides  the  convictions  of  a  shud- 
dering conscience,  must  have  loudly  and  elo- 
quently remonstrated  against  it.  No  !  no  I 
no  1  To  say  that  crime  is  the  product  of 
example,  is  to  demonstrate  a  fact  by  the  fact 
itself,  which  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
sound  and  truthful  logic.  Cain  had  no  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  to  serve  as  a  plea  to  him. 
His  was  evidently  innafe  depravity.  We 
trace  his  god-defying  deed  to  no  other  source 
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than  to  his  own  wicked  and  degenerate  heart, 
a  sad  inheritance  of  sin  and  shame,  entailed 
upon  him,  and  upon  all  men,  by  the  fall. 
Our  first  parents  proved  disloyal  to  their 
God ;  and  such  is  the  declivity  of  sin,  that 
their  first  child  became  a  murderer.  Who 
can  know  the  deep  depravity  of  the  human 
heart?  It  is  called  "a  cage  of  unclean 
birds."  It  is  said  to  be  "  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  desperately  wicked."'  Men  have 
invented  diving-bells,  and  with  them  have 
descended  into  the  slimy  caverns  of  the 
Great  Deep,  beholding  many  and  terrible 
monstrosities  of  nature.  But  that  diving- 
bell  the  skill  of  man  has  not  yet  invented, 
which  enables  him  to  descend  into  that  still 
filthier,  fouler,  and  more  abominable  abyss, 
an  unrenewed  and  unsanctified  heart,  throb- 
bing with  its  nameless  desperate  purposes  of 
violence,  licentiousness,  murder,  and  hea- 
ven-daring crime.  Does  any  one  deny  the 
deep  and  total  depravity  of  man's  nature  ? 
Let  him  consider  Cain. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  details  of  this 
deed  of  diabolism  is,  the  subsequent  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  murderer.  Then  no 
judicial  tribunals  had  yet  been  erected,  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  crime,  and  God 
kindly  spared  the  parents  the  terrible  task 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  their  own  son. 
The  Lord  God  Almighty,  therefore,  himself 
becomes  the  executioner  of  his  own  wrath. 
And  fearful,  almost  beyond  the  desci-iptive 
energies  of  language,  is  the  sentence.  It  is 
announced  to  Cain,  "  a  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
bond shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth."  The  very 
inanimate  elements  are  erected  into  personi- 
fied ministers  of  Divine  vengeance.  The 
earth,  from  Cain,  is  forever  thereafter  to 
withhold  her  increase.  "  When  thoxj  tillest 
the  ground,"  is  the  language  of  the  Almighty, 
"it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her 
strength."  Others  might  plough,  and  sow, 
and  there  would  be  a  forthcoming  abundant 
harvest;  but,  as  for  Cain,  he  might  as  well 
scatter  seed  upon  the  flinty  rock,  or  fling  it 
to  the  waves,  as  drop  it  into  the  earth.  The 
rains  would  not  moisten,  the  sun  Avould  not 
warm  it  into  life.  The  blood  of  Abel  would 
commingle  vnth.  it,  and  prevent  it  from  ger- 
minating. And  this  was  a  decree  which  no 
industry  could  repeal,  no  agencies  or  imple- 


ments, pertaining  to ' agriculture,  could  re- 
voke. The  God  of  nature  had  so  ordained, 
and  his  decrees  no  jjower  of  man  could  alter 
or  evade.  Often  have  we  wondered,  that 
this  curse  upon  Cain  is  not  included  among 
the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament.  That 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  be  suspended  to 
one  man,  and  continued  to  others,  was  as 
palpable  a  contravention  of  the  organic  laws 
of  nature,  as  any  recorded  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  We  can  conceive  of  but  a  eingle 
feature,  which  possibly  leaves  the  event  with- 
in the  domain  of  the  natural,  which  is,  that  it 
was  a  direct  exercise  of  the  Supreme  power, 
wrought  without  man's  agency.  And  yet, 
to  our  mind,  it  is  not  the  less  a  miracle,  since 
it  was  an  infringement  upon  the  established 
economy  of  the  earth,  alike  palpable  and 
wonderful. 

In  this  award,  moreover,  we  perceive  a 
peculiar  majesty  and  energy,  correspondent 
both  to  the  glory  of  the  Judge  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crime.  It  displays,  to  our  mind, 
the  terror  of  an  incensed  Omnipotence  with 
appalling  grandeur.  To  Cain  the  whole 
earth  was  now  a  curse.  There  was  not  a 
spot  of  land,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  that  was  not  to  him  an  organ  of 
the  retributive  justice  of  heaven.  He  could 
not  walk  the  streets,  nor  climb  a  mountain, 
nor  linger  in  a  valley — he  could  not  dig  a 
cellar,  nor  open  a  well,  nor  fell  a  tree,  nor 
carry  a  bucket  of  sand,  that  would  not  re- 
mind him,  how  fearfully  he  had  ruptured  the 
ties  of  nature,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
the  Most  High.  This  was  a  condition,  alike 
dreadful  and  peculiar.  The  earth,  ordinarily, 
even  to  men  unreconciled  to  God,  is  of  all 
the  elements  the  most  constant  in  her  minis- 
trations of  beneficence.  The  other  elements 
often  become  our  enemy.  The  waters  de- 
luge, and  inundate,  and  drown,  and  in  con- 
sequence ships  are  stranded  and  navies 
wrecked.  The  fires  devastate,  and  consume, 
and  towns  and  cities  are  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  atmosphere  swells  into  tempests,  and 
tornadoes,  and  none  can  stand  before  their 
mighty  sweep  of  desolation.  The  lightnings 
launch  forth  their  tremendous  bolts,  and  pre- 
cious lives  are  destroyed.  But  the  earth — 
our  good  old  mother  earth — she  is  ever  a 
gracious  and  indulgent  benefactress.     No 
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sooner  are  we  born,  than  she  receives  us, 
and  bears  us  up,  upon  her  bosom.  Our 
tables  she  spn'juls  with  dainties.  Our  walks 
she  adorns  with  flowc-rs.  The  treasure  we 
commit  to  her,  she  does  not  selfishly  hoard, 
but  returns  it,  with  interest  indefinitely  com- 
pounded, "  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some 
an  hundred  Cold."  IJer.mountains,  too,  are 
full  of  minerals,  and  her  valleys  are  running,' 
with  brooks  and  salubrious  spring's.  And 
even  when  life  is  ended,  her  ministrations  do 
not  cease.  When  death  has  scaled  our  lips, 
and  closed  our  sight,  even  then,  when  our 
best  friends  cast  us  off,  because  of  our  great 
change,  our  mother  earth  comes  to  our  relief 
Kindly  and  gently  does  she  receive  our  vile 
bodies,  all  pestilent  and  corrupt,  into  her 
fraternal  embrac*.  not  to  keep  foi-ever,  but 
in  trust,  until  reclaimed  and  revivified  by  the 
trump  of  God  on  the  resurrection  morn. 

But,  alas,  in  the  history  of  Cain,  this  kind 
and  indulgent  foster-mother — man's  natural 
and  most  gracious  benefactress — by  the  ir- 
reversible fiat  of  her  Supreme  Lord,  is  trans- 
muted into  an  implacable  and  irreconcil- 
able enemy.  Cain  sees  the  whole  of  God's 
creation  arrayed  against  him.  Every  shrub, 
every  flower,  every  blade  of  grass,  every 
drop  of  water,  every  gust  of  wind,  every 
grain  of  sand,  by  the  subversive  power  of 
God,  are  turned  into  bitter  and  unsparing 
foes.  Oh!  was  it  a  wonder, environed  by  such 
perpetually  recurring  executioners  of  the 
Divine  Wrath,  that  the  unhappy  wretch,  in 
the  fulness  of  an  overwhelmed  and  despair- 
ing spirit,  should  exclaim:  '^ Mi/ pitmsJimeid 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear" 

Reader,  seeing  that  our  God  is  to  the 
wicked  a  consuming  fire — seeing  that  it  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
angry  God — let  us  stand  in  awe  of  God,  and 
sin  not ! 

Another  feature  in  Cain's  biography,  not 
less  fraught  with  interest  than  either  of  the 
foregoing,  and  it  is  to  this  (as  the  caption 
at  the  head  of  this  article  indicates),  we 
wish  to  direct  especial  attention,  is,  the  sub- 
sequent dealing  of  God  with  the  murderer. 
The  historian  continues:  "And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him.  Therefore,  whosoever  slayeth 
Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him, 
seven-fold  :  and  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon 


Cain,   lent  any  finding    him    ghmild    kill 

him" 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  daily  journal, 
we  saw  it  stated,  that  a  portion  of  the  city 
of  J'aris  was  lately  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  by  th(!  discovery  of  a  dead  luxlj 
at  the  Moripie.  'J'he  mere  fa(;t  that  Wjme 
unfortunate  being  had  either  died  neglected, 
or  committed  suicide,  in  the  yiublic  streetK 
of  j'aris,  would  not  have  produced  any  ex- 
citement, as  such  scenes  are  witnessed  in 
that  wicked  city  every  day.  But  in  this 
case  the  body  of  the  victim  was  discovered 
to  be  tattooed  with  all  kinds  of  allegorical 
signs  and  devices.  The  arms,  hand.s,  neck, 
&c.,  contained  representations  of  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  ships,  trees,  kc,  with  one  or 
two  short  elegies,  or  love  dittie.s,  ingeniously 
imprinted  in  the  skin.  It  was  the  corpse  of  a 
female.  Like  most  of  her  sex  who  forget 
God,  she  died  in  poverty  and  neglect,  and 
was  buried,  at  the  public  expense,  unre- 
cognized by  any  human  friend,  in  the ^fosse 
commune,  a  place  of  burial  allotted  to  va- 
grants and  paui)ers. 

This  same  custom  of  imprinting  marks, 
or  signs,  or  devices,  upon  the  human  body, 
it  is  well  known,  is  common  among  sailors, 
and  is  much  practised,  too,  by  the  savage 
tribes  of  our  country.  May  it  not  have  de- 
scended on  the  stream  of  time  from  the 
brand  of  Cain  ?  It  is  certainly  very  ancient. 
Herodotus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Jerome, 
and  Papal  writers  generally,  make  mention 
of  it.  Bond-servants,  or  slaves,  were  not 
only  marked  upon  the  forehead,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  offences,  or  for  attempts  to  escape 
from  servitude,  but  also  to  distingiiish  them  as 
thepropertyof  their  masters.  Amongthehea- 
then,  votariest)f  the  gods  marked  themselves 
in  the  same  wav.  either  with  the  thunderbolt 
of  Jove,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  ivy  of 
Bacchus,  or  other  devices.  Ezekiel,  the 
prophet  (chapter  9,  verse  4),  mentions  a 
mark,  which  an  angel  was  commissioned  to 
imprint  on  the  foreheads  of  all  that  sighed 
and  cried  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  abomina- 
tions ^hereof.  This  latter  class,  unlike  Cain, 
or  the  poor  outcast  of  Paris,  were  not  marked 
as  objects  of  detestation,  but  for  honor  and 
deliverance.  It  was  a  method  adopted  in 
that   age,   to   discriminate    between   God's 
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friends  and  foes.  The  learned  Vitringa 
argues,  that  in  this  latter  case  no  specific 
mark  was  employed,  aside  from  moral  cha- 
racter. But  this  affirmation  Procopius  con- 
tradicts, who  contends,  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians did  actually  adopt  some  modification 
of  this  custom,  by  imprinting  either  the 
figure  of  the  cross,  or  tlie  monogram  of  the 
Saviour,  upon  some  exposed  part  of  the 
body.  It  was  done,  either  by  the  impress 
of  a  hot  iron,  or  by  the  punctures  of  needles, 
rubbed  over  with  a  coloring  composition, 
which  rendered  the  marks  indelible. 

The  exact  character  of  the  mark  set  on 
Cain,  has  exercised,  to  no  small  extent,  the 
ingenuity  of  commentators.  One  maintains 
that  he  became  a  paralytic.  Another,  that 
a  long  and  bloody  horn  was  made  to  grow 
out  of  his  forehead.  Another,  that  one  of 
the  letters  composing  the  sacred  name  was 
visibly  impressed  upon  him.  We  prefer 
literal  to  latitudinarian  interpretations  of 
God's  word,  except  where  the  letter  ignores 
the  spirit,  and  is  contrary  to  sense  and  rea- 
son. No  such  conflict  exists  here.  We 
doubt  not,  therefore,  that  God,  by  his  own 
finger,  imprinted  upon  the  brow  of  Cain  a 
device,  so  deep  and  ineffaceable,  that  no 
chisel  could  ever  remove  it,  without  cutting 
his  head  in  pieces.  But,  whatever  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mark,  the  purposes  it  was  de- 
signed to  subserve  are  of  more  importance, 
and  these,  we  think,  admit  of  no  contro- 
versy. 

These  purposes,  assisted  to  some  extent 
by  the  words  of  the  historian,  we  would 
state  as  follows  : 

First.  The  mark  set  upon  Cain  was  de- 
signed to  symbolize  the  watchful  oversight 
and  providential  agency  of  the  Almighty. 
It  was  intended  to  teach  that,  though  God 
is  exalted  in  the  heavens,  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  limitless  universe  his  decrees  of  suffer- 
ance and  performance  intervene  in  every 
event.  Cain  was  a  murderer,  the  most 
wicked  and  debased  man  tlien  on  earth,  but 
he  was  not  removed  by  his  wickedness,  either 
before  or  after  the  fact,  beyond  the  pale  of 
God's  providential  jurisdiction.  The  eye  of 
the  Lord,  even  then,  was  as  intently  fixed 
upon  all  his  movements,  as  upon  those  of 
the  highest  and  holiest  archangel  that  wor- 


ships before  his  spotless  throne  in  heaven. 
And  this  gives  us  lofty  and  ennobling  con- 
ceptions of  the  boundlessness  of  God's  em- 
pire. It  proves  to  us,  what  is  corroborated 
on  every  subsequent  page  of  Holy  Writ,  that 
whilst  God  is  ruling  among  the  empires, 
stilling  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  the 
tumults  of  the  people,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  movements  of  isolated  indi- 
viduals, and  that  among  all  his  created  in- 
telligences none  is  so  exalted,  and  none  so 
debased,  as  not  to  be  within  the  notice  of  his 
eye,  and  the  reach  of  his  arm. 

Secondly.  The  mark  set  upon  Cain  was 
designed  to  teach  lessons  of  meekness  and 
forbearance,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  judicatories 
instituted,  by  the  authority  of  the  King  of 
kings,  upon  the  earth.  Cain  was  a  murderer. 
His  hands  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
an  unoffending  brother.  But,  under  govern- 
ments of  order  and  of  law,  even  a  murderer 
has  his  rights,  which  it  is  treason  against 
high  heaven  wrongfully  to  invade.  He  may 
be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  public  justice,  but 
never  to  private  revenge.  He  may  be  tried, 
condemned,  sentenced,  and  executed,  but 
not  lynched.  If  his  life  is  to  be  forfeited, 
it  is  to  be  hy  law,  and  not  without  law. 
"  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  saith  the 
Lord.  How  explicitly  is  this  purpose  an- 
nounced by  the  sacred  historian  :  "  And  the 
Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding 
him  shoidd  kill  him."  Cain  was  punished, 
as  his  crime  deserved,  yet  not  unlawfully 
punished.  God,  who  saw  it  all,  even  con- 
descended to  bestow  on  him  the  solemnities 
of  a  trial.  "  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ?" 
"  What  hast  thou  done?"  Cain  was  allowed, 
like  Paul,  to  speak  for  himself.  And  it  was 
only  after  trial  and  conviction,  that  he  was 
sentenced,  and  a  mark  set  upon  him,  to  pre- 
vent others  from  unlawfully  imbruing  their 
hands  in  his  blood.  ''  Slay  this  man  not," 
says  God,  by  the  mark,  "  lest  a  seven-fold 
vengeance  overtake  thee."  Ye  advocates  of 
the  code  Lynch,  men  of  passion  and  of  blood, 
who  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands,  and, 
without  court  or  jury,  amidst  jubilant  shouts, 
hang  your  victim  to  a  tree,  or  burn  him  at 
the  stake,  think  of  these  things,  and  tremble! 
How  shall  ye  escape  ? 

Tliirdly.  The  mark  set  upon  Cain  was 
designed,  that  it  might  serve  to  him,  as  long 
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as  he  lived,  as  a  Symhol  ok  ParisoNAL 
Security.  That  mark  was  to  Cain,  what 
the  bow  ill  the  clouds  was  to  Noah — the 
world-wide  covenant  of  the  Divine  ])rotec- 
tion.  It  was  to  him,  as  he  roamed  in  his 
vagabondism  over  the  earth,  hated  and 
shunned,  pointed  at  and  despised,  cast  out 
from  family  and  home,  a  sure  pledge  and 
promise,  that  no  other  ruflian  should  ever 
ruthlessly  extinguish  his  own  lamp  of  life. 
It  was  the  Divine  bond,  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered,  that  no  wicked  Cain  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  rise  up  with  murderous  vio- 
lence against  him.  If  he  was  not  an  Abel 
in  his  life,  neither  should  he  be  in  his  death. 
"  O,  the  depth  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!'' 

By  no  forced  interpretation,  we  think,  do 
we  discover  in  this  latter  symbol  a  beautiful 
interblending  of  the  Divine  clemency  and 
the  Divine  justice.  Here  do  we  perceive 
the  delightful  conjunction  spoken  of  by  the 
Psalmist :  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  toge- 
ther ;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other."  That  mark,  whatever  it  was, 
attested,  in  the  silent  majesty  of  unutterable 
eloquence  the  sacreduessof  God's  law,  which 
nor  men,  nor  angels,  may  transgress  with  im- 
punity. To  Cain  it  was  an  ever-present  wit- 
ness, that  "God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity," — and  that,  "  though  hand  join  in 
hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished." 

But  that  mark  was  not  all  indicative  of 
anger.  It  was  a  signal  of  mercy,  as  well  as 
of  wrath.  It  assured  Cain  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  life.  And  for  what  purpose  ? 
Why  is  God  so  solicitous  about  the  life  of  a 
murderer  ?  Why  so  concerned,  lest  an  in- 
dignant posterity  send  a  man,  stained  with 
blood,  howling  out  of  the  world  ?  It  could 
not  be  that  Cain  was  needed  as  a  minister  of 
good  to  others.  That  mark,  visiljle  and  in- 
delible, precluded  this  hope.  God's  vigi- 
lance over  Cain's  bodi/,  we  think,  then,  had 
an  especial,  intense,  absorbing  reference  to 
Cain's  sold.  He  had  been  condemned  at 
one  judgment,  but  not  at  that  other  tribunal, 
whose  decrees  are  irreversible  and  final. 
That  mark  prolonged  his  life,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  his  lease  of  life  was  an  extension  of 
his  space  of  repentance. 


On  the  PerHian  side  of  the  White  Sea 
there  is  a  mountain,  named  Baku,  remark- 
able from  the  fact,  that  beneath  clouds  of 
pitchy  and  almost  impenetrable  smoke 
and  cinders,  there  glow  beautiful  fires,  which 
ever  and  anon  rise  to  view,  scarcely  disco- 
verable to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  These 
are  among  the  natural  fire-altars  of  the 
Persian  worship,  before  which  the  Tartar 
devotee  religiously  l>ows  down.  May  there 
not,  beneath  the  crusted  coat  of  sin  and 
shame  of  the  most  degraded  man  on  earth, 
still  be  latent  fires  of  rectitude  smouldering, 
which  the  breath  of  God  may  kindle  into  a 
flame !  This  conception  is  elegantly  ex- 
pressed by  the  celebrated  New  England 
Quaker  poet : 

"As  on  the  White  Sea's  charmed  shore, 

The  I'arsee  sees  his  holy  hill 
With  (luiiiiest  smoke-clouds  curtained  o'er, 
Yet  knows  heneath  them  evermore 

Tlie  low.  pale  fire  is  quivering  still : 
So.  underneath  its  clouds  of  sin, 

The  heart  of  man  retaiiielh  yet 
Gleams  of  its  frlorious  orijiih. 

And  luilf-quenohed  stars  that  never  set; 
Dim  colors  of  its  faded  how. 

And  early  beauty  living  there; 
And  o'er  its  wasted  desert  blow 

Faint  breathings  of  its  morning  air. 
Oh  !  never  yet  upon  the  scroll 
Of  the  sin-stained,  but  priceless  soul, 

Hath  Heaven  inscribed  '  Despair  I' 
Cast  not  the  clouded  gem  away. 
Quench  not  the  dim  but  living  ray — 

INIy  brother  man  1  Beware  1 
With  that  deep  voice  which  from  the  skies 
Forbade  the  Patriarch's  sacrifice. 

God's  Angel  cries — •  Forbeak  1"  " 

■NVhittiee. 

See,  then,  in  this  transaction,  Sinai  and 
Calvary,  both  in  view !  See,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Throne  of  God's  exalted  jurisprudence 
inflexibly  arrayed  against  evil,  so  that  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  before  a  single 
jotortittleof  its  sacredness  is  accommodated 
to  man's  depravity.  But  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  milder  ministration  of  the  Gospel, 
resplendent  with  the  radiance  of  a  Deity, 
who  hates  sin  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  yet 
delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  its  pardon. 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  penitent, 
had  already  been  pi-omised.  Cain  could  not 
fail  to  have  heard  the  promise  from  his  father 
and  mother,  and  from  his  pious  martyr-bro- 
ther. And  now  God,  "  in  the  midst  of  wrath 
is  remembering  mercy."  He  is  "'not  willing 
that  Axy  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  The 
sin  of  Cain  is  red,  like  scarlet ;  reeking  red, 
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like  crimson.  But  what  of  that?  The  blood 
of  Christ  can  wash  it  white,  like  wool ;  vir- 
gin white,  like  the  newly-falleo  snow  ;  for  it 
"  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  murder  included. 

Whether  Cain,  in  after-life,  embraced  the 
opportunity  for  repentance  afforded  him — 
whether,  by  the  light  he  possessed,  not  alto- 
gether dim  and  uncertain,  he  afterwards 
lived  and  died  relying  on  the  covenanted 
mercies  of  God,  through  the  sacrificial  atone- 
ment of  the  Saviour, — these  are  passages  in 
his  subsequent  history,  which  it  has  not 
pleased  the  Sacred  Writers  to  unfold.  All 
that  we  are  told  respecting  the  uuhappy  man 
is,  that  he  subsequently  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  a  country  to  the  east  of  Eden,  where 
he  built  a  city,  which  he  called  Enoch,  after 
the  name  of  his  first-born.  The  Jewish  his- 
torian, JosEPHUS,  upon  traditionary  autho- 
rity, of  course,  gives  him  a  continued  evil 
reputation.  He  says  :  "  Cain,  in  his  newly- 
built  city,  aimed  only  to  procure  what  was 
for  his  own  bodily  pleasure.  By  rapine  and 
violence  he  augmented  his  household  sub- 
stance with  much  wealth.  His  acquaintance 
he  excited  to  pleasure  and  spoils  by  robbery ; 
and  altogether  he  l^ecame  a  great  leader  of 
men  into  wicked  and  depraved  courses." 

But,  whatever  Cain's  final  destiny — whe- 
ther he  repented  or  lived  on  in  sin — whether 
his  soul  went  to  heaven  or  to  hell — certain 
it  is,  that  mercy  and  forgiveness,  through  re- 
pentance and  faith,  were  as  freely  and  gra- 
ciously offered  to  him,  as  to  any  one  of  us. 
And  for  the  proof  of  this  afiirmation,  we  refer, 
once  for  all,  to  the  mark.  In  that  mark  we 
see  symbolized  the  Mount,  on  Avhich  Moses 
afterwards  stood,  and  exceedingly  feared  and 
quaked,  that  burned  with  fire,  and  blackness, 
and  darkness,  and  tempest.  In  that  mark, 
however,  we  see,  likewise,  unmistakable  fore- 
shadowings  of  that  other  and  more  resplen- 
dent Mount,  on  which  stood  Jesus,  the 
anointed  one  of  God,  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant,  "  whose  blood  speaketh  bet- 
ter things  than  the  blood  of  Abel."  Behold 
the  world-wide  separation,  and  yet  the  close 
conjunction,  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel! 

If  Cain  did  not  turn  from  his  wickedness 
and  live,  it  was  his  own  fault.  He  had  it  in 
his  power  to  go  to  AbeJ.     The  mark  of  God 


was  respected.  He  survived  many  years 
after  the  murder.  He  married  a  wife,  reared 
a  family,  and  built  a  city,  which  it  required 
years  to  accomplish.  How  was  he  affected 
by  the  mark?  Did  the  withering  proof  of 
God's  righteous  indignation  melt  his  heart, 
and  drive  him,  with  strong  crying  and  tears, 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  God's  gracious 
and  compassionate  waiting  ?  In  this  lease 
of  life  every  means  and  opportunity  for  re- 
pentance were  included,  and  if  he  failed  to 
embrace  them,  he  killed,  not  Abel's  body 
only,  but  was  the  murderer,  likewise,  of  his 
own  soul. 

May  the  Lord  grant  every  procrastinating, 
hardened,  impenitent  sinner,  grace  to  profit 
by  Cain's  sorrowful  and  bitter  experience ! 


GOLDEN  PEACE. 

TRANSLATED    FKOM    "KANNES    CHKISTLICHE 
LIEDER." 

BY    REV.    B.    SADTLER. 

GOI-DEN  peace  gives  to  life  its  light, 
Wicked  war  its  most  gloomy  iiiglit. 
AVhat  liriiigs  peace?     Pleasures  dear. 
What  brings  war?     Sorrow's  tear. 

Golden  peace  us  well  doth  nourish, 
Wicked  war  makes  nothing  flourish. 
AVhat  brings  peace  ?     Wine  and  bread. 
What  brings  war?     Need,  instead. 

Golden  peace  teacheth  us  to  sing, 
AVicked  war  but  our  hands  to  wring. 
AVhat  brings  peace  ?    Joyfulness. 
What  brings  war?    Heart's  distress. 

With  purest  blessings  peace  abounds, 
With  perdition's  wails  war  resonnds. 
What  brings  peace?     Heaven's  frame. 
What  brings  war?    Ruin's  flame. 

Peace  builds  up — gives  the  land  its  bloom.     ' 
War  tears  down — all  things  doth  consume. 
What  brings  peace?     Mirth  and  good. 
What  brings  war?    Fire  and  blood. 

From  heaven's  realm  peace  descendeth, 
Hell  to  war  its  fury  lendeth. 
What  is  peace?    God's  own  child. 
What  is  war?    Sin  defiled. 


Patiexce  in  investigation  brings  to  light 
many  truths  that  are  concealed  in  error ; 
but  impetuosity  in  thought  gleans  the  evil 
with  the  good. 
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HANS  EGEDE  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

A  LIFE-PICTURE    FROM    MISSIONARY    HISTORY. 

(FROM   THE   GERMAN    OF   WILDEXeAHX) 

TRANSLATED    BY   REV.    G.    A.    WENZEL. 

(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER     III. 

ABOUT  a  year  after  the  occurrences 
related  in  our  last  chapter,  Elizabeth 
entered,  at  an  unusual  hour,  the  study  of 
her  husband,  whom  she  found  seated  at  .his 
writiucr-desk,  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he 
did  not  notice  her  entrance.  At  length, 
however,  as  her  step  approached  nearer,  he 
started  up  from  his  revery,  like  one  in  sur- 
prise, turned  towards  her,  and  asked,  in  a 
voice  betraying  some  alarm,  "What  do  you 
bring  me,  Elizabeth  ?  Perhaps  one  of  the 
children  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill?" 

"  Thank  God,  no !"  replied  she.  "  I  have 
come  on  my  own  account,  because  my  mind 
is  agitated  with  very  peculiar  thoughts ;  I 
have  for  some  time  past  felt  so  very  restless, 
without  knowing  exactly  why."' 

"Are  you  sick?"  quickly  inquired  Egede. 

"  No,"  replied  she,  "  unless  this  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  which  has  of  late  possessed 
me,  may  be  called  a  disease." 

"And  why  do  you  only  tell  me  of  this 
now?"  said  he  in  a  half  reproachful  man- 


ner. "  What  misfortune  has  then  befallen 
you?" 

"Oh,  a  great  deal,"  an.swered  she:  "and 
yet  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  speak  of  it,  for 
fear  you  might  chide  me  for  it." 

And  before  Egede  could  que.stion  her 
further,  she  added  abruptly  and  in  a  tone  of 
forced  calmness,  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  you 
have  mentioned  anything  concerning  your 
project.    What  think  you  of  it  by  this  time  ?" 

"  I  am  waiting  patiently  for  the  Lord,"  re- 
plied he  with  apparent  anxiety. 

"Really  patiently?"  asked  she.  "Have 
you,  then,  done  nothing, — nothing  whatever 
in  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  will  of  the 
Lord  ?" 

"  Nothing  further,"  answered  he,  "  than 
making  it  a  subject  of  frequent  and  fervent 
prayer." 

"And  do  you  mean  by  this,"  she  con- 
tinued, "that  you  asked  the  Lord  to  grant 
your  desire  by  enabling  you  to  carry  out 
your  project?" 

"  Yes,  this  is  my  meaning,"  said  Egede. 
"  I  will  not  deny  it,  though  you  should  again 
accuse  me  of  being  impatient.  I  cannot 
get  over  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  '  Y\'ho- 
soever  loveth  lather  or  mother,  wife  or  chil- 
dren, more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  " 

"  And  has  he,  then,  given  you  no  new 
signs?"  asked  Elizabeth. 
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"  No ;  no  visible  ones,"  answered  he. 
"But  those  ah-eadj  given  press  upon  me 
like  a  heavy  load,  and  I  fear  the  Lord  will 
condemn  me  and  say,  '  Thou  hast  neither 
believed  my  words,  nor  the  works  that  I 
have  done.'  But,"  he  added  suddenly,  as  if 
a  new  thought  had  just  then  occurred  to 
him,  "  what  is  it  you  really  want,  Elizabeth  ? 
This  is  the  first  time  that  you,  of  your  own 
accord,  have  introduced  this  subject.  Eliza- 
beth," he  exclaimed  with  animation,  "  might 
not  this  very  circumstance  be  a  new  sign 
from  the  Lord  ?  Speak,  my  good  wife,  and 
do  not  keep  me  any  longer  in  suspense. 
Perhaps  the  Lord  has  made  a  revelation  of 
his  will  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  she  hesitatingly  and 
somewhat  disheartened.  "  I  have  already 
told  you,  my  dear  husband,  that  you  Avill 
chide  me  when  I  shall  acquaint  you  with 
my  grievances.  Yet  there  are  a  great  many 
very  unkind  people  in  this  town." 

"  Has  any  one  harmed  you,  then  ?"  in- 
quired Egede  sympathizingly. 

"  Alas,  yes,"  answered  she.  "It  seems  as 
if  all  had  conspired  against  me  to  embitter 
my  life,  and  disturb  my  peace.  There  is, 
for  instance,  our  girl,  who  was  at  first  so  very 
kind  and  attentive,  she  has  grown  careless 
and  neglectful  in  her  work,  insulting  and 
impudent  in  her  behavior  and  language, 
and  appears  to  be  studious  only  in  how  she 
may  vex  and  annoy  me.  And  there  is  our 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Thomson,  whose  garden,  as 
you  know,  is  only  separated  from  our  own 
by  a  low,  rickety,  halfdecayed  fence, — she 
has  reported  all  over  town  that  our  children 
were  in  the  habit  of  soiling  her  clean  linen 
whilst  hanging  up  to  dry,  and  of  pulling  oflF 
her  flowers.  Now,  it  may  be  that  our  chil- 
dren, not  thinking  it  any  harm,  may  have 
crossed  over  once  or  twice ;  but  that  they 
are  guilty  of  what  she  charges  them  with  is 
not  true,  for  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
children  of  our  neighbor  on  the  other  side 
did  it.  Besides,  our  little  Paul,  who  is  such 
a  gentle,  amiable,  and  honest  boy,  that  he  is 
altogether  incapable  of  engaging  in  any 
mischievous  trick,  is  particularly  accused  of 
having  pulled  a  bunch  of  flowers  only  yes- 
terday, though  I  have  not  permitted  the 
children  to  enter  the  garden  for  three  weeks. 


And  again,  my  dear  husband,  you  know  that 
I  contriljute  towards  the  support  of  the  poor 
to  the  utmost  of  my  al)ility.  Well,  some 
time  ago,  old  Mr.  Dick  asked  me  fbr  a  shirt, 
and  old  Mi-s.  Holm  wanted  me  to  give  her  a 
boy's  coat  for  her  son  ;  both  requests  I  was 
obliged  to  refuse,  because  I  could  not  part 
with  little  Paul's  only  coat,  and  because  I 
had  already  given  so  many  of  your  shirts 
away  that  you  have  only  four  left.  And 
now  these  people  are  going  about  town 
abusing  me,  calling  me  niggardly  and  hard- 
hearted, and  saying  that  their  former  minis- 
ter's wife  was  far  more  charitable  than  I  am. 
And  you  know  that  I  often  give  more  than 
our  limited  means  justify." 

To  all  this,  Egede  only  smiled  and  re- 
mained silent,  when  Elizabeth  continued 
with  increased  animation :  "  Did  I  not  tell 
you  before  that  you  would  only  chide  me? 
But  do  you  suppose  that  I  can  remain  in- 
diff'erent  whilst  all  this  ingratitude,  injustice, 
and  calumny  is  heaped  upon  me?  Is  it  not 
wounding  to  one's  feelings  to  be  obliged  to 
submit,  day  after  day,  to  all  this  unkind 
treatment,  especially  when  you  feel  conscious 
of  never  having  intentionally  wronged  any 
one  ?  But  you  do  not  yet  know  all.  You 
are  aware  that  a  society  is  in  existence 
among  the  ladies  of  this  congregation,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  aid  the  destitute  and 
infirm.  Well,  whenever  I  make  a  motion, 
Mrs.  Wilmson  is  sure  to  oppose  it,  and  be- 
cause this  woman  has  many  adherents,  and 
is,  in  consequence  of  her  more  ample  means, 
able  to  contribute  much  more  liberally  than 
I  am,  nearly  all  the  rest  agree  with  her,  and 
I  must  sit  there  confounded,  and  as  one 
guilty  of  having  committed  some  fault. 
However,  I  know  full  well  where  all  this 
comes  fi'om.  It  comes  from  the  fact  of  my 
having,  on  one  occasion,  been  instrumental 
in  defeating  a  very  injudicious  measure,  of 
her  proposing,  and  since  that  time  she  dis- 
likes me,  and  has,  through  a  variety  of 
means,  not  at  all  consistent  with  true  Chris- 
tian charity,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  greater 
number  of  the  ladies  over  to  her  side,  so 
that  I  am  made  to  feel  like  an  outcast.  I 
find  no  longer  any  pleasure  in  meeting  with 
them,  and  have,  on  this  account,  more  than 
once  thought  of  withdrawing ;    but  I  fear 
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they  will  misrepresent  my  motives  by  ac- 
cusing me  of  wishing  to  withhold  my  contri- 
bution in  aid  of  the  poor.  Do  not  you  pity 
me,  dear  husband?  Before,  I  felt  so  happy 
and  contented  in  this  town  and  congrega- 
tion, and  now  it  apjicars  to  mc  as  if  this  had 
ceased  to  be  my  home." 

Elizabeth  here  ceased  speaking,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  her  husband,  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  words  of  sympathy  from  him; 
but  as  he  still  persisted  in  his  silence,  and 
only  returned  her  look  with  a  smile,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  somewhat  irritated  manner, 
''  John,  have  you,  then,  not  one  word  of  con- 
solation for  me  ?  Or  have  I  in  all  this  so 
grossly  offended  that  I  am  only  deserving  of 
reproach  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear  wife,"  replied  the 
husband.  "  I  will  neither  accuse  nor  excul- 
pate yon.  I  regard,  in  all  you  have  told  me, 
not  so  much  the  cause  of  your  grievances, 
as  the  consequences  that  will  be  likely  to 
flow  from  them  :  in  short,  Elizabeth,  how  do 
you  weigh  all  this  in  the  balance  of  God's 
word  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  dear  husband," 
said  she. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  he,  "open  once 
your  whole  heart  to  me,  for  I  feel  certain 
you  have  not  told  me  all.  Tell  me,  Eliza- 
beth, without  reservation  or  concealment, 
what  would  you  wish  to  do  ?" 

Elizabeth  blushed  and  remained  silent; 
at  length,  however,  after  having  been  re- 
peatedly urged  by  her  husband,  she  said,  in 
some  dejection,  "My  happiness,  my  peace, 
yes,  I  may  say  even  my  hopes  in  Vogen,  are 
all  blasted.  Surely  thei'e  must  be  some 
other  little  spot  where  it  would  be  more  de- 
sirable to  live  than  here  ?" 

"And  where  might  that  little  spot  be?" 
asked  Egede  with  a  palpitating  heai't. 

Elizabeth  was  again  silent. 

When  Egede  resumed  :  "  Beloved  Eliza- 
beth, suppose  that  little  spot  was  called 
Greenland  ?  You  look  frightened  ?  Yes, 
I  ask  you  again,  suppose  these  petty  annoy- 
ances which  have  here  befallen  you,  were, 
after  all,  only  a  sign  from  the  Lord  ?  Sup- 
pose God  has  taken  this  method  of  loosening 
the  cords  that  bind  you  so  firmly  to  this 
particular  clod  of  earth,  and  to  create  within 


you,  first  of  all,  a  desire  to  seek  another 
homo  ?  Elizabeth,  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
wonderful.  We  are  often  so  childlike  and 
childish  that  our  Father  must  needs  deal 
with  us  as  with  children,  in  order  that  he 
may  accomplish  his  ends  through  us.  Under 
all  otlier  circumstances,  if  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  reference  to  my  missionary  enter- 
prise had  not  already  for  several  years 
existed  between  us,  I  should  now  say  to  you: 
Dear  wife,  do  not  permit  these  petty  annoy- 
ances to  trouble  you.  There  are  no  roses 
without  thorns,  and  all  things  will  work  for 
good  to  them  that  love  the  Lord.  But,  as 
things  now  stand,  the  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. You  know,  Elizabeth,  that  we  have 
for  years  been  waiting  for  signs  from  the 
Lord  to  direct  us  in  our  future  course.  Now, 
as  far  as  T  am  concerned.  He  has  spoken 
sufficiently  plain;  I  feel  fully  persuaded  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  go  to  Greenland.  But  you 
still  hold  back,  looking  for  a  clearer  indica- 
tion of  the  Divine  will.  Might  it  not,  there- 
fore, under  these  circumstances,  be  alto- 
gether proliable  that  this  very  dissatisfaction 
on  your  pari,  with  our  present  condition,  was 
designed  by  an  allwise  Providence  to  incline 
you  to  think  more  favorably  of  going  to 
Greenland  ? 

"  I  do  not  ask  you,"  added  Egede.  when 
he  saw  Elizabeth  silently  communing  with 
her  own  thoughts,  "  I  do  not  ask  you  for  an 
immediate  answer.  Commend  your  sor- 
rows to  God  in  prayer,  that  He  may  give  you 
wisdom  and  understanding,  and  to-morrow 
morning,  or  the  day  after,  or  in  two  or  three 
days,  you  may  tell  me  what  God  has  re- 
vealed to  you.     Will  you  do  this  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Elizabeth  hesitatingly,  and 
silently  and  thoughtfully  left  the  room. 

Already,  on  the  following  morning,  Eliza- 
beth again  entered  the  study  of  her  hus- 
band, not  hesitatingly  and  timid,  as  on 
the  day  pre\-ious,  but  cheerfTilly,  and  with 
a  countenance  radiant  with  joy.  "  The 
Lord  has  decided,"  she  called  out  to  him. 
"  Join  me  iu  thanking  the  Lord  that  he  has 
pitied  the  foolishness  of  his  handmaiden.  I 
have  wrestled  half  the  night  in  fervent  prayer 
with  Him,  and  He  has  heard  me.  Yes.  the 
Lord  wills  it ;  His  name  be  praised !  His 
will  be  done!     I  will  accompany  you  to 
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Greenland  even  this  very  day,  if  need  be. 
And  only  to  tell  you,  I  learned  this  very 
morning  by  still  another  sign  that  your  en- 
terprise is  acceptable  to  God.  I  asked  our 
little  Paul  whether  we  should  go  to  live 
among  the  heathen  in  Greenland?  When  the 
boy  made  answer :  "Yes,  indeed  ;  and  I  will 
tell  the  poor  people  a  great  deal  about  Christ, 
and  teach  them  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer." 

"  God  be  praised  1"  now  exclaimed  Egede, 
and  affectionately  embraced  his  wife.  "  Be- 
hold, Elizabeth,"  he  continued,  "six  long 
years  have  I  sighed  for  this  hour.  And  oh, 
your  opposition  has  often  filled  my  heart 
with,  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  caused  my 
eyes  to  overflow  with  scalding  tears.  But 
now,  all  is  well.  All  my  sorrows  are  forgotten. 
The  Lord  bless  you,  my  dearest  Elizabeth!" 

"  Alas !"  said  now  the  wife,  "  will  you 
pardon  all  my  folly  and  wilfulness  ?  Oh, 
how  blinded  I  have  been ;  and  how  have  I, 
in  this  weighty  and  sacred  cause,  hitherto 
only  consulted  with  flesh  and  blood.  I  am 
not  worthy  to  assist  you  in  this  work  of  love. 
I  feel  condemned  for  having  so  long  re- 
sisted the  will  of  God." 

"  Compose  yourself,"  said  Egede  con- 
solingly. "  Do  you  not  remember  the  para- 
ble of  our  Lord  concerning  the  two  sons? 
The  father  said  to  the  first,  Son,  go  work  to- 
day in  my  vineyard.  He  answered  and  said, 
I  will  not ;  but  afterward  he  repented  and 
went.  And  he  came  to  the  second  and  said 
likewise.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  go, 
sir  ;  and  went  not.  Now,  did  not  the  first 
do  the  will  of  his  father  ?  And  are  not  you 
like  him?  Therefore  unite  with  me  in  ren- 
dering thanks  to  the  Lord  that  he  has  im- 
parted to  both  of  us  a  full  and  clear  know- 
ledge of  his  holy  will.  The  first  expression 
of  gratitude  which  may,  in  Greenland,  as- 
cend from  the  first  redeemed  soul,  shall  be 
to  us  the  seal  of  the  wisdom  and  grace  of 
God,  who,  in  the  end,  doeth  all  things  well." 

This  quieted  and  consoled  Elizabeth  ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  her  only  concern  was 
how  they  might  best  gain  access  to  the  poor 
Greenlanders. 

CHAPTER     IV. 

On  the  same  day,  Hans  Egede  informed 
the  Bishops  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim  that, 


as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  all  hindrances 
had  now  been  removed ;  that  he  was  pre- 
pared, at  any  time,  to  set  out  with  his  family 
for  Greenland,  and  earnestly  prayed  that  his 
request  might  be  granted.  He  was  now  all 
impatience  to  be  gone.  Delay  was  almost 
insupportable ;  and  yet  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  having  the  consummation  of  his 
hopes  deferred  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  this  date. 

Both  Bishops  found  greater  diifficulties  in 
the  way  than  they  had  at  first  anticipated  ; 
and  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  merchants 
met  with  similar  disappointments  in  the 
execution  of  their  project.  Amidst  all  these 
adverse  circumstances,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  Egede,  notwithstanding  all  his 
burning  zeal  for  the  poor  heathen,  was, 
nevertheless,  subject  to  human  weakness. 
On  a  certain  day  he  said  to  his  wife  :  "  Be- 
loved Elizabeth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  of 
what  I  am  now  about  to  communicate  to 
you.  You  know  that  I  have  never  mani- 
fested any  inordinate  desire  in  reference  to 
temporal  goods ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  es- 
teemed whatever  pertains  to  the  wants  of 
the  body  too  lightly.  I  never  doubted  but 
our  daily  bread  would  be  given  to  us  in 
Greenland  as  well  as  here.  That  we  shall 
there  be  deprived  of  many  of  our  present 
conveniences,  and  be  obliged  to  toil  with 
our  hands  in  order  to  maintain  ourselves,  I 
clearly  see.  But  there  are  six  of  us.  And 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  tempting  God, 
if  we  should  emigrate  to  that  inhospitable 
country  without  first  making  some  provision 
for  our  future  subsistence  ?  The  merchants 
seem  unwilling  to  hold  themselves  in  any 
way  responsible  for  it,  and  the  King,  to 
whom  our  Bishops  have  already  made  ap- 
plication, has  not  yet  consented  to  grant  a 
small  annual  salary  for  our  support.  Now, 
if  I  voluntarily,  and  without  being  com- 
pelled on  account  of  bodily  infirmity,  resign 
my  situation  here,  I  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to 
a  pension  ;  and  to  expect  my  congregation 
to  support  two  ministers,  myself  in  Green- 
land, and  my  successor  here,  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question,  and  would,  to  speak  can- 
didly, be  a  very  unreasonable  expectation 
on  my  part.  I  entertain  no  fears  in  regard 
to  myself;  but  what  is  to  become  of  you  and 
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the  childrea  ?  And  how  could  I  evf^r  for- 
give myself,  if,  through  me,  you  should  he 
brought  to  poverty  and  want'/" 

"  Hans  !"  exclaimed  his  wife  in  astonish- 
ment, "is  this  really  the  languag(!  oi' your 
heart  ?" 

"  I  have  both  expected  and  deserved  your 
reproof,"  answered  Kgede.  "  But  will  you 
blame  me  for  remembering  that  I  am  lius- 
band  and  father?  Have  you — have  our 
children  no  claim  upon  me?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  housewife,  "  we  have  that 
claim  which  love  gives,  and  takes,  and  sanc- 
tifies. But,  my  dear  husband,  although  I 
have  for  a  long  time  opposed  your  wishes  in 
this,  I  have  ever  kept  in  mind  that  a  Chris- 
tian minister's  wife  and  children  are  like  the 
dogs  of  which  the  Canaauite  woman  in  the 
Gospel  speaks — we  live  of  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  table  at  which  you  have  feasted 
your  congregation.  First  comes  your  office, 
then  your  house." 

"  But,"  Egede  objected,  "  is  not  my  house 
also  a  member  of  my  congregation  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  Elizabeth.  "As 
far  as  our  souls  are  concerned,  we  occupy  a 
seat  at  the  same  table  where  others  are  sup- 
plied with  the  bread  of  life.  The  crumbs  to 
which  I  allude  do  not  refer  to  spiritual  food, 
but  to  your  time,  your  energies,  and  your 
care.  My  dear  husband,  I  know  you  only 
wish  to  try  me,  whether  I  was  sincere  when  I 
gave  my  consent  to  accompany  you  to  Green- 
land ;  and  I  now  tell  you,  that,  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  I  will  go  with  you  and  our  children 
wherever  it  shall  please  Him  to  call  you. 
Could  you  but  know  what  joy  fills  my  heart, 
and  how  I  long  to  be  among  those  benighted 
heathen,  you  would  no  longer  doubt  my 
sincerity." 

When  the  housewife  had  said  this,  Egede 
replied,  deeply  moved :  "  Elizabeth,  yoiir 
faith  has  condemned  me.  Your  love  to  the 
Lord  is  stronger  than  mine ;  for  you  must 
know  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  try  you, 
having,  from  that  hour  in  which  you  con- 
sented to  unite  with  me  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  never  once  doubted  your  entire  wil- 
lingness to  consecrate  your  soul  and  body  to 
this  service.  It  is  I  who  am  a  poor,  weak, 
sinful  man  and  hireling.  I  permitted  myself 
to  be  overcome  by  cares  for  the  wauls  of  the 


body.  I  stand  here  reproved  by  the  word 
of  God,  which  sayH,  'Whosoever  putt*th  hia 
hand  to  the  plough  and  looketh  back,  in  not 
fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  I  am  that 
foolish  man  who  would  save  his  life,  and 
therefore  will  lose  it;  I  have  sought  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
not  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost;  I  am  the  apostate  iJemas,  of 
whom  Paul  says, '  He  has  forsaken  me,  having 
loved  this  jtresent  world.'  " 

When  Elizabeth  saw  her  husband  so 
deeply  affected,  and  when  she  noticed  that 
his  voice  trembled  and  tears  were  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  she  said,  "  Not  so,  dear 
husband,  you  must  not  thus  reproach  your- 
self. It  was  only  your  love  and  concern  for 
us  which,  for  the  time  being,  overcame  you. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  and  fear  not.  He  who 
provides  for  the  little  birds,  and  clothes  the 
flowers,  will  also  supply  us  with  our  daily 
bread.  No  matter  of  what  else  we  may  be 
deprived,  if  only  the  kingdom  of  God  remains 
to  us." 

"Amen!"  responded  Egede,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  more  cheerful  tone:  "That  you 
may  see  that  the  correction  which  the  Lord 
has  through  you  administered  to  me  has  led 
me  to  sincere  repentance,  I  will  immediately 
write  to  the  Board  of  Missions  and  inform 
them  that  every  difficulty  has  now  been  re- 
moved ;  I  will  also  prepare  and  send  in  my 
resignation  to  the  Cousistoiy  as  pastor  of 
this  congregation,  without  demanding  a  pen- 
sion. Oh,  what  joy  and  peace  again  fills 
my  soul !  Methinks  I  hear  even  now  the 
poor  Greenlanders  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness  in  that  he  is  about  answer- 
ing their  prayers  by  sending  them  the  Gos- 
pel." 

Egede  did  according  to  what  he  had  said, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finally  seeing  his 
labors  crowned  with  success.  The  blessing 
of  God  had  attended  his  efforts.  Opposition 
was  silenced,  obstacles  and  hiadpances  were 
removed,  the  contemplated  enterprise  re- 
solved upon,  and  the  spring  of  1721  ap- 
pointed as  the  time  of  his  departure. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  and 
his  family  to  Bergen,  the  capital  of  Norway, 
whence  he  was  to  set  sail  for  Greenland,  was 
already  laying  at  anchor,  ready  to  receive 
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him.  And  as  the  day  of  his  departure  ap- 
proached, the  members  of  his  congregation 
came  one  by  one  to  his  house  to  bid  him 
farewell ;  and  whilst  doing  so,  many  would 
ask:  "Is  it,  then,  really  true  that  you  are 
going  to  leave  us  ?"  Others,  among  whom 
■were  his  blood  relations,  would  approach 
him  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  insist: 
"Do  not  leave  us!  Remain  with  us!" 
These  sincere  expressions  of  regret  and  sor- 
row on  the  part  of  his  friends  moved  him 
so  deeply  that  he  began  to  waver  and  grow 
irresolute.  But  his  wife  stood  near  him,  and 
said,  "  John,  remember  the  word  of  our  Lord, 
'  Whosoever  loveth  father  or  mother,  wife  or 
children,  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
me.'"' After  which  Egede  would  again  reco\  er 
his  courage,  and  feel  at  peace.  He  was,  how- 
ever, destined  to  falter  once  more. 

Just  as  they  had  arrived  at  the  wharf,  a 
boat  approached  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
a  number  of  men,  and  Egede  had  only  stept 
on  the  plank  by  which  he  intended  to  cross 
to  the  boat,  which  had  arrived  to  convey  him 
and  his  family  to  the  vessel  on  which  they 
were  to  etnbark  for  Greenland,  when  one  of 
the  men  accosted  him  with,  ''Reverend  sir, 
what  are  you  doing  ?  Where  do  you  intend 
to  go  ?" 

**To  Greenland,"  answered  Egede. 

"For  God's  sake,  remain  at  home!"  ex- 
claimed the  man.  "  If  you  love  your  life, 
and  do  not  wish  to  expose  your  wife  and 
children  to  certain  destruction,  remain  where 
you  are.  In  Greenland,  nothing  awaits  you 
.but  death." 

Terror-stricken,  Egede  looked  round  upon 
his  wife  and  children,  and  asked,  "  How  do 
you  know  this?" 

"  Sir,"  continued  the  sailor,  "  what  I  have 
seen  is  true.  We  have  just  returned  from 
Greenland,  a  country  which  is  inhabited  by 
cannibals.  On  a  certain  occasion,  as  some 
of  our  number  went  on  shore,  about  fifty 
Greenlanders  fell  upon,  killed,  and  ate  them. 
Will  you  give  yourself  up,  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  those  savages  for  food  ?" 

When  Egede  heard  this  he  became  greatly 
alarmed,  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  plank, 
clasped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  0  Lord, 
help  me!  Be  merciful  unto  me  I  I  cannot 
expose  my  children  to  certain  death  I" 


His  friends,  who  had  accompanied  him 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  safely  on  board, 
now  cried  out  to  him,  "  That  is  right,  good 
sir  !  Remain  with  us  !  Do  not  disdain  the 
warning  voice  of  God  ;  this  is  a  sign  from 
Heaven  !  You  are  not  to  go  to  Greenland. 
Remain  with  us !" 

And  with  this  they  pressed  around  him, 
took  hold  of  his  children  by  their  hands,  and 
prepared  to  return  with  them  to  the  city, 
when  Elizabeth  quickly  stepped  upon  the 
plank,  and  having,  by  this  means,  gained  a 
position  from  which  she  could  overlook  the 
assembled  crowd,  she  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  : 

"  0  yo  of  little  faith !  why  are  ye  so  fear- 
ful ?  Yuu  say,  this  is  a  sign  from  Heaven. 
Yes,  I  say  so  too  ;  not,  however,  to  turn  us 
back,  but  to  test  our  sincerity.  Beware  of 
consulting  with  flesh  and  blood !  John," 
she  called  out  to  her  husband,  "  take  cour- 
age !  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us  ?  Do  you  not  hear  the  sighs  and  groans 
of  the  heathen  in  Greenland  ?  Do  not  the 
winds  of  heaven  seem  to  waft  them  to  our 
ears  ?  Their  misery  and  destitution  is  great; 
yes,  greater  even  than  we  are  able  to  con- 
ceive. In  the  name  of  Christ,  therefore,  iu 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  I  call  on  you 
to  follow  me.' " 

And  having  said  this,  she  stepped  into  the 
boat,  whilst  Egede,  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  confusion,  remained  standing,  and  pray- 
ed, "0  Lord,  remember  not  my  sin  against 
me!"  After  which  he  took  his  children, 
and  with  them  followed  his  wife  into  the 
boat. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  shove  off!"  Eliza- 
beth called  out  to  the  boatmen.  And  as  the 
boat  receded  from  the  shore,  all  the  people 
wept,  and  waved  a  final  farewell  after  the 
departing.  And  Egede,  too,  wept,  and  his 
children  wept  also.  Elizabeth  alone  stood 
erect  in  the  boat  calm  and  collected,  sup- 
porting herself  by  leaning  upon  an  oar. 
Her  bodily  eyes,  too,  were  dim;  but  the 
light  of  faith  lighted  up  and  dispelled  all 
gloom  within. 

Shortly  after  they  had  entered  the  ship, 
her  sails  filled  with  a  favorable  wind,  and 
they  were  soon  lost  sight  of  by  those  on 
shore. 
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C'lIAI'TKR     V. 

What  remains  yet  to  Ik;  rolafcd  oftliclifc 
of  Efrede  and  that  of  lii.s  faitlifiil  wife,  be- 
longs more  esi)ecially  to  the  missionary  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,  a  short  account 
of  wliich  we  here  present  to  tlie  Christian 
reader. 

The  vessel  which  contained  Egede  and 
his  family,  together  with  a  liumher  of  his 
countrymen,  who  accompanied  him  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  a  colony  in  Green- 
land, reached  her  place  of  destination,  after 
a  very  tedious  and  stormy  passage,  in  safety. 
After  having  landed,  their  first  care  was  to 
erect  a  suitable  building,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  using  it  as  a  shelter  from  the  wea- 
ther, and  also  as  a  sort  of  fort,  in  the  event 
the  savages  should  exhibit  signs  of  hostility 
towards  them.  Various  difficulties,  how- 
ever, soon  arose.  Most  of  the  colonists 
having  joined  the  expedition  only  with  a 
view  to  traffic,  were  quite  indifferent  to  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen ;  and  when  they 
saw  no  prospect  that  their  highwrought  ex- 
pectations to  gain  wealth  were  likely  soon, 
if  ever,  to  be  realized,  some  began  to  give 
expression  to  their  disappointed  feelings  by 
loud  murmuriugs  and  complaints,  whilst 
others  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  their  deter- 
mination to  return  to  their  native  land  by 
the  first  opportunity  that  might  present 
itself. 

Even  Egede  found  the  annoyances,  dan- 
gers, and  hardships  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter, far  more  numerous  and  formidable 
than  he  had  anticipated.  The  native  lan- 
guage, M'hich,  owing  to  its  stiffness,  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  acquire,  caused  him 
immense  labor  and  application.  The  fact, 
too,  which  soon  became  apparent,  that  not 
even  a  trace  of  the  good  effects  of  the  for- 
mer missionary  labors  remained,  but  that 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  gone  out,  and 
all  had  again  relapsed  into  heathen  dark- 
ness, added  greatly  to  his  discouragement, 
so  that  he  became  at  times  quite  disheart- 
ened. It  was  during  these  seasons  of  heavi- 
ness that  he  found  in  his  affectionate  wife  a 
true  and  most  faithful  comforter.  She  not 
only  made  herself  familiar  witli  the  native 
language,  but  soon  became  the  leading  mind 


of  the  entire  colony.  The  colonists  would 
fref|uently  apply  to  her  for  advice  in  matters 
relating  both  to  their  private  and  commer- 
cial affairs;  and  wherever  courage,  discre- 
tion, caution,  prudence,  firmness,  and  deci- 
sion were  required,  she  was  their  acknow- 
ledged head  and  leader.  Amidst  all  the 
various  difTicultics  with  which  they  were 
continually  obliged  to  contend,  f-he  was  ever 
ready  to  advise  and  act,  and  exhibiled  withal 
the  intrepidity  and  boldndss  of  a  hero. 

Thus  passed  the  first  year,  during  which 
time  the  prospect  of  carrying  on  a  successful 
and  profitable  trade  with  the  Greenlanders 
seemed  even  less  promising  than  that  of 
converting  them  to  Christianity.  About  this 
time,  too,  the  colony  was  destined  to  under- 
go a  severe  trial. 

Owing  to  the  frigidity  and  unproductive- 
ness of  the  country,  they  were  dependent  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  upon  Denmark  and 
Norway,  whence  regular  supplies  had  been 
promised  them,  it  having  previously  been 
stipulated  that  a  shipload  of  provisions  and 
necessaries  should  annually  be  despatched 
to  them  from  either  port.  This  promise, 
however,  upon  a  faithful  performance  of 
which  so  much  depended,  appeared  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  their  countrymen  at  home. 
The  expected  supplies  did  not  arrive  at  the 
appointed  time.  Days  and  even  weeks 
passed,  but  no  vessel  came  ;  their  little  store 
of  provisions,  which  they  had  for  some  time 
dealed  out  in  very  small  portions,  became 
entirely  exhausted,  and  starvation  began  to 
stare  them  in  the  face.  Thus  reduced  to  a 
condition  all  but  hopeless,  the  colonists  were 
seized  with  despair,  and  began  to  importune 
Egede  to  return  in  the  vessel  which  had 
brought  them  out,  and  which  had  remained 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  home  the  expected  product  of  their 
traffic.  They  denounced  the  enterprise  as  a 
wild  and  unproductive  scheme,  reminded 
him  of  the  fact  that  all  their  attempts  to  esta- 
blish mercantile  connection  with  the  Green- 
landers  had  been  abortive,  that  they  had 
experienced  nothing  but  hardships  and  dis- 
appointments, and  that  his  expectations  in 
reference  to  the  evangelization  of  these  sa- 
vages could  also  never  be  realized.  They 
threatened  that,  should  he  persist  in  his  de- 
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termination  to  remain,  they  would  take  re- 
fuge in  a  Dutch  ship,  then  in  port,  and  return 
without  him. 

Egede  at  this  began  to  waver.  The  ter- 
rible prospect  of  remaining  alone  with  his 
wife  and  four  children  among  a  savage 
people,  and  eventually  seeing  them  die  of 
hunger,  caused  his  heart  to  quake.  Having 
once  given  way  to  fear,  his  despondency 
continued  daily  to  increase,  till  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  importunities  of  his 
companions.  They  consequently  began  to 
make  preparations  to  return,  packed  up 
their  effects,  pulled  down  their  houses,  and 
put  themselves  in  readiness  to  embark. 

But  Elizabeth  was  not  in  the  least  shaken 
in  her  trust  in  God.  When  several  of  the 
men  showed  a  disposition  to  raze  the  house 
which  she  and  her  family  occupied,  she 
courageously  reprimanded  the  people,  say- 
ing: "0  ye  of  little  faith!  Shame  on  you! 
Has  God,  then,  so  utterly  forsaken  you  that 
there  is  nothing  left  you  but  despair  ?  Has 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  become  so  short 
that  He  can  no  longer  save  ?  Know,  then, 
that  succor  is  near  at  hand.  The  vessel 
which  is  to  bring  us  supplies  sailed  at  the 
proper  time,  but  has  been  delayed  by  con- 
trary winds  :  have  patience  only  three  days 
longer,  and  you  will  see  that  the  Lord  our 
God  preserves  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him." 

When  they  heard  this,  they  laughed,  and 
ridiculed  her  prediction.  But  Elizabeth  op- 
posed herself  to  them  a  second  time,  and 
said,  "  Are  you  men  ?  Are  you  Christians  ? 
Will  you  permit  yourselves  to  be  put  to  the 
blush  by  a  weak  woman  ?  Will  you  your- 
selves be  the  messengers  to  carry  back  to 
our  homes  your  ignominy  and  shame  ?  Here 
are  the  few  crumbs  of  bread  I  have  saved 
for  my  children.  Take  them,  they  will  not 
die  of  hunger  till  our  supplies  arrive.  Or 
if  you  will  not  do  this,  go,  and  tell  our 
countrymen  that  you  have  behaved  far  more 
cowardly  than  a  poor,  weak  woman." 

These  words  produced  an  almost  magical 
effect  on  the  men.  They  stood  there  irreso- 
lute, not  knowing  how  to  act.  When  Eliza- 
beth perceived  this,  she  stepped  out  before 
them,  and  said,  "Whoever  claims  to  be  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  let  him  hold  up  his 


right  hand  in  token  of  his  willingness  to 
alude  tlje  third  day.  But,  whoever  is  a  cow- 
ard, and  would  show  himself  worse  than  the 
heathen  around  us,  let  him  make  haste  and 
embark.  God  will  be  with  those  among  us 
who  remain." 

This  revived  their  drooping  courage ;  one 
hand  after  another  was  raised  up,  until  all 
declared,  "  Three  days  we  will  wait,  but  not 
one  hour  longer." 

"  The  Lord  bless  you  and  us  !"  said  Eliza- 
beth, as  her  countenance  became  radiant 
with  hope,  shining  as  the  light  that  lighteth 
in  darkness. 

And  the  Lord  was  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth.  Already,  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day,  being  the  27th  of  June.  1722,  a 
sail  hove  in  sight  on  the  eastern  horizon, 
and  about  noon,  on  the  same  day,  the  long 
and  anxiously-expected  vessel  entered  the 
harbor.  In  addition  to  an  abundance  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  it  brought  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that  the  Danish  merchants 
had  resolved  that  the  Greenland  trade  should, 
notwithstanding  its  unfavorable  aspect,  still 
be  continued,  even  in  case  the  Norwegian 
merchants  should  withdraw  from  it.  Egede 
especially  was  cheered  with  the  news  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  most  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  mission,  and  had  declared  his 
determination  of  henceforth  effectually  sup- 
porting it. 

This,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  their  pre- 
sent troubles.  The  men  now  almost  re- 
garded Elizabeth  as  one  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  asked  her  forgiveness 
on  account  of  their  former  unmanly  conduct 
and  want  of  faith  in  God. 

Egede,  too,  was  stimulated  to  renewed 
exertion.  He  made  repeated  excursions, 
often  accompanied  by  his  faithful  wife,  into 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and 
instructing  the  people.  In  this  extremely 
arduous  work,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
was  attended  with  but  few  beneficial  results, 
he  was  engaged  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 
At  first,  great  indifference  to  the  Gospel  was 
manifested  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  could  never  be  brought 
within  its  influence,  yet  he  succeeded  by  de- 
grees in  gathering  a  very  small  congregation 
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of  baptized  Christians,  to  whom,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  he  acted  tiie  pari  of  a  latlicr,  ajid 
his  wife  that  of  a  mother. 

But  the  many  privations  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed,  and  the  strenuous  exertions 
he  had  been  making  in  the  performance  of 
the  dutifts  of  his  office,  had  so  impaired  his 
health,  that  he  could  not  much  lon<rcr  con- 
tinue in  his  present  situation  without  en- 
dangerinnf  his  life.  About  this  time,  too, 
after  it  had  become  fully  evident  that  the 
erection  and  trade  of  the  colony  had  not 
met  with  the  expected  success,  a  royal  man- 
date was  transmitted  that  the  enterprise 
should  be  relinquished,  and  all  the  people 
should  return  home.  And  thus  the  mission 
in  Greenland  was  again  in  danger  of  aban- 
donment. 

"  Perhaps  the  Lord,  after  all,  wills  it  not," 
said  Egede  one  day  to  himself,  in  deep  dis- 
tress. But  the  little  flock  whom  he  had 
gathered,  being  apprehensive  that  he  might 
return  home,  besought  him  with  tears  not  to 
forsake  them  ;  and  on  Elizabeth  joining  her 
persuasions  with  theirs,  Egede  consented  to 
remain  with  his  wife  and  children,  whilst 
his  companions  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

But  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  the 
missionary  labors  of  a  man,  who  by  many 
had  been  denounced  as'  a  fanatic,  should 
meet  with  signal  success ;  for  but  a  short 
time  after  Egede  had  been  forsaken  by  the 
colonists,  his  heart  was  rejoiced  not  only  by 
the  arrival  of  three  Moravian  missionaries, 
who  had  been  providentially  directed  to  the 
worli,  but  also  with  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  his  prayers  had  at  last  prevailed  with 
the  Danish  government,  and  that  the  mis- 
sion in  Greenland  was  now  to  be  supported 
by  it  with  renewed  vigor  and  zeal.  And 
thus  the  faithfulness  and  perseverance  of  a 
man,  who  had  been  approved  through  so 
many  trials,  was  about  to  be  rewarded. 

True,  he  could  not  much  longer  behold 
with  his  own  eyes  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
He  had  become  much  enfeebled  both  in 
body  and  mind ;  his  strength  was  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  work,  and  it  therefore  be- 
came necessary  that  he  should  return  to  his 
own  country.  But,  just  as  he  was  engaged 
in  making  preparations  to  that  efl^ct,  his 


faithful  wife  fell  dangerously  sick,  and  being 
unwilling  to  take  her  across  the  sea  in  that 
cfHidiiioii,  he  determined  to  remain  another 
year,  in  the  hope  that  in  that  time  she  would 
either  regain  her  health  altrjgether,  or  be  at 
least  so  far  recovered  as  t^j  be  removed  with 
safety.  But  the  I>ord  had  decreed  other- 
wise. Elizabeth  died  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, \7'.'>i). 

l*]g((le  could  not  think  of  leaving  her  re- 
mains in  Grec^rdand.  He  therefore  took  them 
with  him  to  Denmark,  and  had  them  interred 
in  St.  Nicholas'  Churchyard  in  Cojienhagen. 
His  son  Paul  had  succeeded  him  in  Green- 
land. Egede  now  took  charge  of  the  mis- 
sionary institute  in  Copenhagen,  which  had 
been  erected  with  the  design  of  preparing 
laborers  for  the  field  in  Greenland.  Here 
he  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  November,  1 758. 

The  Danish  and  Moravian  missions  have 
been  continued  ever  since,  and  the  Lord  has 
been  pleased  to  bless  their  labors  to  the  con- 
version of  manv  heathen. 


THE  PURE  IN  HEART. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God."— .Matt.  5  :  8. 

THE  spring  of  everlasting  life  is  within. 
There  are  clear  streams  gushing  up 
from  the  dejiths  of  the  soul,  and  flowing  out 
to  enliven  the  sphere  of  outward  existence. 
But  like  the  waters  of  Siloah,  they  "  go 
softly."  You  must  listen  to  catch  the 
silver  tones  of  the  little  rill  as  it  glides  from 
its  mountain  home;  you  may  not  witness 
its  silent  march  through  the  green  vale,  but 
its  course  will  be  seen  in  the  fresh  verdure 
and  the  opening  flowers  ;  its  presence  will 
be  known  by  the  forms  of  life  and  beautj 
that  gather  around  it.  It  is  ever  thus  with  the 
pure.  You  may  not  hear  the  "  still  small 
voice"  or  heed  the  silent  aspiration  :  but 
there  is  a  moral  influence  and  a  holy  power 
which  you  will  feel.  The  wilderness  is  made 
to  smile,  flowers  of  newlife  and  beauty  spring 
up  and  flourish,  while  an  invisible  presence 
breathes  immortal  fragrance  through  the 
spiritual  atmosphere. 
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THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

BY    REV.    C.    W.    SCUAEFFER. 

THE  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  may 
be  said  to  have  passed,  like  a  meteor, 
along  the  face  of  the  world's  history.  Though 
it  outlived  the  vicissitudes  of  seven  centu- 
ries, yet,  so  startling  was  its  origin,  so  bril- 
liant its  progress,  and  in  all  its  essential 
features,  so  completely  has  it  died  away. 
That  it  occupies  so  obscure  a  place  as  it 
really  does,  in  the  records  of  the  nations,  has 
been  owing  to  the  narrow  limits  of  its  own 
localities,  and  to  the  wider  extent  and  more 
commanding  influence  of  the  empires  by 
which  it  was  overshadowed  and  surrounded. 

The  political  waves  into  which  the  spirit 
of  the  Crusades  wildly  lashed  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  towards  the  close  of  the 
11th  century,  met  each  other  in  fierce  and 
long  confusion  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land.  If  we  attempt  at  all  to 
study  the  elements  of  that  fearful  storm,  we 
must  speak  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  sub- 
tle, sharp,  austere  monk,  whose  manner  of 
life,  in  that  superstitious  age,  "  won  for  him 
the  reverence  of  the  saint,  and  the  fame  of 
the  prophet."  We  must  mention  the  Louis 
of  France,  the  Richards  and  Edwards  of 
England,  the  Conrads  and  Fredericks  of 
Germany,  whose  successive  armies,  as  they 
pressed  onward  to  the  war,  were  compared 
by  eye-witnesses  to  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
and  the  stars  of  heaven.  We  must  speak  of 
the  Moslem  hero,  Saladin,  whose  word,  as 
it  passed  in  the  day  of  battle,  swayed  the 
movements  of  eight  hundred  thousand  men; 
and  of  his  allies  and  successors,  who,  fierce 
as  the  lions  and  numberless  as  the  locusts 
of  the  East,  withstood,  for  two  whole  centu- 
ries, the  dashing  waves  of  European  steel. 

It  is  with  such  scenes  that  the  history  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta  is  especially  connected; 
and  the  attention  which  their  achievements 
claim,  has  been  for  the  most  part  engrossed 
by  the  more  general  and  imposing  exploits 
of  the  Crusaders. 

Yet,  of  the  benevolence  of  their  origin,  of 
their  lofty  devotion  to  what  they  esteemed  an 
enlightened  principle,  and  of  their  melan- 
choly tenacity  in  fettering  and  curbing  the 


Moslem  power  of  the  East,  long  after  the 
Western  Princes  had  retired  from  the  field, 
history  has  recorded  enough  to  entitle  them 
to  some  distinction,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  illustrious  powers  amongst  which  they 
moved. 

From  the  times  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  a  mistaken  religious  fervor  had  im- 
pelled thousands  of  Greek  and  of  Latin 
Christians  to  undertake  a  weary  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  obtain  remis- 
sion of  their  sins  at  the  Saviour's  tomb.  In 
the  lapse  of  successive  centuries,  this  fervor, 
far  from  being  checked,  became  only  the 
more  violent,  in  consequence  of  the  hard- 
ships which  the  Mohammedan  powers  of 
Judea  sought  to  impose  upon  it.  As  the 
end  of  the  first  thousand  years  approached, 
the  impression  prevailed  that  the  end  of  all 
things  was  at  hand.  Pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  long  contemplated,  were  at 
last  boldly  undertaken.  "  Now  or  kever," 
was  the  cry;  and  the  ways  to  Jerusalem, 
from  the  remote  regions  of  the  West,  were 
thronged  with  devout  fanatics,  who  expected 
a  reward  for  their  toil  in  glory  and  honor  at 
the  appearing  of  the  Lord.  The  hostility  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  oppression  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan authorities,  however,  were  such, 
that  the  pilgrims  from  the  west  of  Europe 
often  failed  to  procure  a  shelter  in  Jerusa- 
lem. At  length  some  Italian  merchants, 
obtaining  by  costly  gifts  the  consent  of  the 
Kaliph  of  Egypt,  erected  a  Latin  Church 
within  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City.  With  this 
church  they  connected  two  hospitals,  for  the 
reception  of  the  pilgrims,  and  placed  one  of 
them  under  the  protection  of  St.  John  the 
Almoner.  Several  devoted  pilgrims  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  ever  returning  to  their 
native  land,  and  vowed  to  spend  their  days 
in  waiting  upon  the  destitute  and  sickly 
wanderers,  who  were  continually  ari'iving 
from  the  West.  The  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment were  defrayed  by  alms  collected 
in  Italy ;  and  within  its  walls  Latin  Chris- 
tians, without  distinction,  were  promptly  shel- 
tered and  relieved. 

This  hospital,  thus  reared  by  charity,  was 
the  birth-place  of  that  remarkable  Order, 
which,  known  by  the  various  names  of 
"Knights   Hospitallers,"   "Knights   of  St. 
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John,"  "Kniffhts  of  Rhodes,"  and,  last  of 
all,  "Kiiiglits  of  Malta,"  continued  for  cen- 
tu^'ie.s,illuHtrious  for  its  beticvolftnce  to  Chris- 
tians in  distress,  and  its  terriljlc-iicss  to  Mo- 
hammedans in  war. 

Tolerated  by  the  Saracen  rulens  of  .Jeru- 
salem, the  Hospital  continued,  for  the  space 
of  seventeen  years,  to  prosecute  its  benevo- 
lent mission.  After  the  ex])iration  of  that 
time,  a  rapid  succession  of  terrible  and  ex- 
citing events  soon  brought  it  forth  into  a 
prouder  and  more  responsii;le  juwilion.  The 
Turkomans,  a  powerful,  barbarous  nation, 
from  the  wild  regions  beyond  the  Caspian, 
having  passed  triumphantly  through  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia,  at  length  sat  down  with 
their  irresistible  hordes  around  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Saracens  were  driven  from 
the  city,  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  was  pillaged, 
and  pilgrims  from  the  West,  unable  to  meet 
the  exorbitant  tribute  demanded  Ijy  the  con- 
querors, were  refused  admission  into  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  (A.D.  IOGj.) 

The  news  of  this  disaster  stirred  up  the 
heart  of  Europe.  At  length  Peter  the 
Hermit,  a  Western  Monk,  ends  his  pious 
pilgrimage,  and  standing,  weary  aud  way- 
worn, at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  he  knocks" 
for  admission,  and  craves  the  privilege  of 
discharging  his  vow.  Treated  with  the  per- 
sonal indignity  which  the  unbelievers  de- 
lighted to  inflict  upon  the  weary  pilgrims, 
he  vows  upon  the  spot,  "/  will  rouse  the 
martial  nations  of  the  West;  I  loill  recover 
the  lioly  place  P''  Europe  was  obedient  to 
his  call,  and  he  discharged  his  vow.  "  This 
prince  of  agitators  traversed  with  speed,  and 
with  success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  of 
France.  With  equal  confidence,  he  entered 
the  palace  and  the  cottage.  He  harangued 
the  multitudes  in  the  church,  in  the  streets, 
and  upon  the  highways.  His  ignorance  of 
art  and  language  was  compensated  by  sighs 
and  tears.  His  ejaculations  inspired  the 
passions  he  felt."  In  a  word,  endorsed  by 
the  authority  of  Pope  and  bishops,  his  plans 
succeeded ;  and  the  heroic  remnants  of  the 
mob  that  had  followed  him  from  Europe  pre- 
vailed in  wresting  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks, 
and  in  the  elevation  of  a  Christian  Prince 
over  the  City  of  David.     (A.  D.  1099.) 

After  the  work  of  death  was  over,  and  the 
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victors  had  been  shocked  with  the  desola- 
tion which  their  own  inhuman  fury  had 
made,  tliere  was  an  opportunity  for  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  that  kindness  which  even  warriors 
may  feel  when  the  victory  is  gained,  and  the 
din  of  battle  has  died  away.  The  Hospital 
of  St.  John  was  crowded  with  wounded  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  humane  attentions  bestowed 
upon  them  were  loudly  and  universally  ex- 
tolled. Nobles  and  gentlemen  at  once,  in 
the  fervor  of  their  zeal,  assumed  the  habit 
of  the  Hospitallers.  Some,  abandoning  the 
expectation  of  ever  returning  to  Europe,  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  same  charitable 
duties ;  others  endowed  the  institution  with 
lordships  and  estates;  and,  In  a  short  time, 
the  Hospital  could  boast  the  revenues  of  vast 
and  valuable  manors  in  Europe,  and  the 
personal  service  of  many  aud  distinguished 
men. 

Au  institution,  in  the  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  which  noble  Crusaders  thus  rivalled 
each  other,  could  not  fail  to  feel  the  power 
of  those  principles  to  which  the  Crusades 
themselves  owed  their  origin.  The  hosts 
that  emptied  Europe,  and  rolled  in  such 
mighty  torrents  towards  the  East,  were  war- 
riors indeed,  but  they  were  swayed  by  reli- 
gious fervor.  Were  they  fanatics?  TWy 
were  also  fighting  men.  Knights  and  squires, 
on  richly  caparisoned  horses,  completely 
sheathed  in  gleaming  steel,  princes  and  in- 
dependent chieftains,  with  banners  and  ar- 
morial bearings,  and  rushing  cohorts,  swell- 
ing the  awful  pageantry  of  war.  Religion 
and  chivalry,  then,  the  maintenance  of  the 
Cross  by  the  power  of  the  Sword,  were  the 
combined  elements  that  prevailed  all  through 
those  agitated  scenes ;  and  when  the  Hospi- 
tallers of  Jerusalem  have  passed  through 
the  mould  of  these  two  principles,  no  longer 
confined  to  the  painful  nurslug  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  they  are  arrayed  before  us 
as  an  imposing  order  of  soldier-monks,  or 
military  priests,  whose  vows  and  profession 
required  them  to  be  equally  at  home  by  the 
couch  of  the  sick  and  weary  pilgrim,  or  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  where  Cross  aud  Crescent 
met,  as  they  often  did,  in  all  the  fury  of  re- 
lentless war. 


Be  just  before  you  are  generous. 
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THE  FORCE  OF  PERSONAL 
CHARACTER. 

BY    A    CONTRIBUTOR. 

THE  expression  has  become  trite,  that  no 
man  lives  without  influence.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  nature  and  degree  of 
that  influence  are  determined  by  personal 
character.  Personal  character  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  man's  own  efforts,  either  in  ac- 
cordance with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  will 
of  God.  In  the  ordinary  incidents,  and  in 
the  common  walks  of  life,  this  influence  of 
personal  character  is  not  so  clearly  or  strik- 
ingly perceived,  because  it  does  not  encounter 
great  opposition,  or  because  it  is  not,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  made  prominent. 
Notwithstanding  its  obscurity,  it  is  not  the 
less  real  and  efficacious.  The  little  coral 
insect  labors  unseeen  and  unknown,  except 
by  Omniscience,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  world  above  and  around  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  power  which  adds  grain  by 
grain,  and  cell  by  cell,  to  the  structure  which 
at  length  emerges  from  the  ocean,  and  be- 
comes a  reef  of  rocks  on  which  the  mightiest 
navies  are  dashed  to  pieces,  or  a  fertile 
island  the  habitation  of  a  Christian  nation. 
.Wnen,  however,  the  nature  of  circumstances 
is  such  as  to  bring  prominently  before  the 
world,  and  for  its  inspection,  the  actions  of 
a  man,  then  does  it  become  apparent  to  all 
who  will  consider,  what  power  there  is  in 
personal  character. 

A  good  man  impresses  his  character,  not 
only  upon  a  family  or  nation,  but  upon  a 
continent  and  a  world.  In  the  days  of  Saul, 
King  of  Israel,  there  was  a  ruddy  youth  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  little  esteemed  by 
his  own  brethren,  and  unknown  to  the 
nation,  but  upon  whom  the  eye  of  Jehovah 
rested  with  complacency,  because  he  feared 
God.  Tending"  his  father's  sheep,  and  re- 
mote from  the  din  of  battle,  and  the  noise 
of  the  world,  he  contemplated  and  loved  the 
works  of  God ;  the  lofty  mountain, cappedwith 
snow  and  girdled  with  cedars;  the  Gxtend-^d 
plain,  glowing  with  the  verdure  of  spring  and 
blooming  with  flowers;  the  gushing  fountain ; 
the  purling  stream ;  the  rushing  torrent;  the 
majestic  ocean,  and  the  starry  heavens,  filled 
his  soul  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  he 


looked  from  these  creatures  of  God  up  to 
their  great  Creator,  and  loved  and  adored. 
He  drew  nigh  to  God,  and  God  drew  nigh 
to  him.  He  became  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  and  God  interposed  for  his  deliver- 
ance in  many  instances,  from  hostile  men 
and  ferocious  beasts.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  perfect  before  God,  save  in  a  single 
instance,  on  account  of  which  he  exercised 
general  penitence  and  obtained  forgiveness. 
The  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the 
tribes  of  Israel  as  a  man,  a  personality,  in- 
dependently of  his  office  as  king,  was  won- 
derful, for  good.  He  was  the  name  or  rule 
by  which  all  the  succeeding  kings  were  esti- 
mated. They  were  pious,  or  not,  just  as  they 
conformed  to  or  departed  from  the  standard 
of  character  which  David  had  exhibited. 
How  often  do  we  find  this  record  concern- 
ing the  kings  of  Judah.  "  His  heart  was  not 
perfect  before  the  Lord  his  God,  as  the  heart 
of  David,  his  father."  The  following,  also, 
we  find,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the  former, 
"  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  as  did  David,  his  father." 

But,  that  we  may  illustrate  the  value  of 
personal  character  more  fully  and  conclu- 
sively, read  what  is  recorded  in  1  Kings 
15  : 4;  2  Chron.  21  :  7  ;  1  Kings  11 :  13  and 
36  ;  2  Kings  8  :  19  ;  2  Kings  19  :  34,  20  :  G. 
In  these  passages,  and  in  others,  which  need 
not  be  cited,  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  God 
himself,  through  his  prophets,  that  he  does 
not  inflict  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  the 
punishment  which  they  deserve,  for  David 
his  servant's  sake.  Here  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  David  had  power  with  God,  to  ar- 
rest the  calamities  which  were  coming  upon 
a  wicked  nation  and  a  rebellious  city.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Apostle  PauLi,  to  whom 
in  the  storm  (Acts  27  :  24)  God  gave  the 
lives  of  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers, 
though  they  all  had  expected  death.  Surely 
with  such  personal  characters  there  is  force 
in  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  that  "  the 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much." 

Turning  away  from  the  illustrations  fur- 
nished by  men  in  official  stations  in  the 
church,  prophets  and  apostles  in  ancient 
times,  and  reformers  in  modern  times,  con- 
sider the  force  of  the  truth  under  considera- 
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tion,  as  illustrated  in  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  not  distinguifihcd  as  a 
statesman,  or  a  man  of  genius  and  Jottors. 
He  could  not  lay  claim  to  any  merit  as  a 
general,  over  many  who  were  his  subordi- 
nates in  office.  But  ho  could  ajjproiiriate 
to  himself  a  personal  character  superior  to 
them  all.  In  single  virtues  many  were  his 
equals,  and  some,  perhaps,  his  superiors,  but 
in  the  combination  of  all  the  virtues  which 
form  a  perfect  character,  Washington  tran- 
scended them  all.  This  superiority  of  cha- 
racteris  the  key  to  his  superior  influence,and 
enabled  him  to  secure  for  his  country,  and  for 
the  world,  blessings,  social,  civil,  and  religi- 
ous,such  as  no  arithmetic  is  abl(>  to  calculate. 
That  character  is  yet  exerting  its  influence 
for  good.  Wherever  it  comes  before  the 
mind,  it  shines  forth  as  a  star  to  guide  the 
way  to  the  virtuous,  and  a  beacon  light  to 
warn  the  ambitious  and  lawless  of  the  evils 
which  threaten  them.  Washington  has  im- 
pressed his  character  upon  this  continent, 
and  the  light  of  his  virtue  has  been  reflected 
upon  the  despotisms  of  Europe.  And,  al- 
though he  may  have  but  few  imitators,  yet 
the  influence  of  his  character,  silent  but 
powerful,  like  thought  and  feeling,  has  al- 
ready prompted  many  a  noble  soul  to  the 
performance  of  virtuous  deeds,  and  restrained 
men  in  power  from  the  execution  of  their 
ambitious  schemes.  Reader,  you  can  be 
righteous  as  was  David,  zealous  in  the  Mas- 
ter's service  as  was  Paul,  and  patriotic  and 
disinterested  as  was  Washington.  If  not 
placed  in  the  same  exalted  sphere  of  action, 
in  a  lowlier  sphere  you  can  be  holy,  happy, 
and  useful.  God  calls  you  through  His  Son 
to  a  character  of  holiness,  to  a  life  of  useful- 
ness, and  to  an  eternity  of  happiness. 


A  CHRISTIAN'S  LIFE. 

HE  envied  not  the  pomp  and  power 
Of  kings  in  their  triumphant  hour, 
The  deeds  that  win  a  lofty  name, 
The  songs  that  give  to  bards  their  fame. 
He  sighed  not  for  the  gold  that  shines 
In  Guinea's  brooks,  in  Ophir's  mines; 
He  stood  not  at  the  festivals 
Of  nobles  in  their  gorgeous  halls. 
He  walked  on  earth  as  wood-streams  pass. 
Unseen  beneath  the  freshened  grass: — 
His  were  pure  thoughts,  and  humble  taith, 
A  blameless  life,  and  tranquil  death. 


MARRIAGE. 


liV    KKV.    W.    M.    BACM. 


A  LARGE  volume  might  be  written, 
in  tracing  the  hitlorij  of  marriage. 
'J'aking  its  rise  in  Paradise,  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  modified,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  crude  notions  and  sensual  conceptions 
of  Paganism,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  cun- 
ning craftiness  and  misguided  enthu.sia.-im 
of  a  perverted  Christianity. 

In  striking  contrast,  we  see  the  debased 
polygamist,  claiming  a  score  of  wives,  and 
the  stern  ascetic,  treating  thera  all  with  a 
proud  contempt  and  a  haughty  scorn. 

Upon  no  subject  are  the  views  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  more  accordant  with  the 
dictates  and  principles  of  nature  and  phi- 
losophy, than  upon  this.  The  great  Author 
of  our  being,  fully  understanding  the  wants, 
and  necessities,  and  requirements,  of  his 
dependent  creatures,  wisely  ordained  this 
relation,  and  solemnized  its  introduction,  by 
his  own  presence.  In  the  very  infancy  of 
our  race,  we  are  told  "  the  Lord  God  said, 
it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone." 
This  forever  places  marriage  in  the  most 
exalted  position,  and  bej'ond  all  doubt,  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  normal  state  of  society. 

The  blessed  Saviour  presents  this  relation 
in  the  most  sacred  and  holy  light,  by  using 
it  as  the  well-known  illustration  of  his  own 
intimate  and  inseparable  union  with  the 
Church. 

This  comparison  at  once  unfolds  the  true 
nature  of  Christian  marriage,  and  most 
beautifully  exhibits  the  separate  spheres 
and  reciprocal  duties  of  those  thus  related. 
As  there  is  but  one  Redeemer,  and  but  one 
Church,  so  there  dare  be  but  one  Husband, 
and  but  one  Wife.  All  history  and  science 
attest,  that  this  condition  is  most  conducive 
to  individual  happiness,  and  most  productive 
of  the  general  good.  Polygamy  is  as  in- 
jurious to  society,  as  it  is  contrary  to  nature. 
It  neither  accords  with  the  model,  presented 
by  the  Lord,  at  the  institution  of  marriage, 
nor  harmonizes  with  the  illustration  given 
by  the  Saviour,  when  its  Gospel  character 
was  revealed  to  the  world. 

The  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church, 
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liis  bride,  is  perpetual.  Nothing  can  possi- 
bly occur  to  occasion  a  separation.  No 
change  of  dispensation,  nor  alteration  of 
circumstances,  can  severthat  bond.  Whether 
persecuted  and  oppressed,  or  flattered  and 
caressed,  it  is  still  the  Lamb's  bride.  Whether 
few  or  many,  whether  militant  on  earth  or 
triumphant  in  heaven,  the  Church  knows 
but  one  Lord  and  Head.  Thus  should  it  be 
with  those,  whose  earthly  union  is  portrayed 
in  this  relation  of  the  Saviour  to  his  Church. 
A  true  Christian  marriage  is  as  lasting  as 
lite,  as  sacred  as  existence.  It  neither  re- 
quires nor  dreams  of  a  separation.  Com- 
pletely engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  duties  it  imposes,  it  fills  up  every 
moment  of  life  in  their  discharge.  Fully 
accordant  with  this  viewj  are  the  positive 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  "  What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 
The  granting  of  divorces,  whatever  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accompanying  circumstances 
may  be,  at  once  betrays  the  imperfections 
still  existing  in  human  nature,  and  in  human 
society.  Parallel  with  the  ease  of  their 
attainment,  will  be  the  increase  of  crime, 
and  the  destruction  of  domestic  enjoyment. 
Upon  the  permanency  of  the  marriage  tie, 
is  dependent  the  full  realization  of  marriage 
blessedness. 

How  else  can  the  husband  be  to  the  wife 
what  Christ  is  to  the  Church  ?  Can  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice  in  her  behalf,  can  delight 
and  enjoyment  in  her  presence,  can  provision 
for  her  necessities  and  pleasure,  can  the  ex- 
ercise of  proper  authority  and  control,  be  at 
all  reconciled  with  a  state  of  divorce  ?  So, 
too,  for  the  wife  to  be  unto  her  husband, 
what  the  Church  is  to  Christ,  demands  an 
abiding  relationship,  a  perpetual  union. 

The  peculiar  duties  growing  out  of  this 
relation,  have  been  minutely  specified  in  the 
apostolic  epistles,  although  it  is  to  be  con- 
fessed that  they  are  more  frequently  read 
than  practised.  Much  of  the  infidelity  of 
the  jaresent  day  is  engaged  in  the  futile 
attempt  to  destroy  the  sacredness  of  matri- 
mony. Every  emotion  of  patriotism  and 
piety  is  aroused  by  the  attack.  Although 
no  one  is  positively  commanded  to  enter 
upon  the  i-esponsibilities  of  this  sacred  re- 
lation, yet,  when  once  assumed,  both  reason 


and  revelation  require  their  constant  and 
faithful  discharge,  bestowing  as  a  reward 
for  fidelity,  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  com- 
plete happiness  to  which  human  nature  can 
attain  whilst  on  earth. 


ADAPTATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

OINCE  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
O  human  nature  has  made  great  progress, 
and  society  experienced  great  changes  ;  and 
in  this  advanced  condition  of  the  world, 
Christianity,  instead  of  losing  its  application 
and  importance,  is  found  tobemore  and  more 
congenial  and  adapted  to  man's  nature  and 
wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  that  period  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared ;  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfare, 
its  policy,  its  public  and  private  economy ; 
but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk  as  Chris- 
tianity has  opened,  but  has  always  kept  in 
advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded 
nobler  views,  in  proportion  as  they  have  as- 
cended. The  highest  powers  and  affections 
which  our  nature  has  developed,  find  more 
than  adequate  objects  in  this  religion.  Chris- 
tianity is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more 
improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  deli- 
cate sensibilities  of  refined  minds,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
state,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth 
of  our  moral  powers  and  afiections.  As  men 
advance  in  civilization  they  become  suscep- 
tible of  mental  sufferings,  to  which  ruder 
ages  are  strangers ;  and  these  Christianity 
is'  fitted  to  assuage.  Imagination  and  intel- 
lect become  more  restless,  and  Christianity 
brings  them  tranquility  by  the  eternal  and 
magnificent  truths,  the  solemn  and  un- 
bounded prospects,  which  it  unfolds.  This 
fitness  of  our  religion  to  more  advanced 
stages  of  society  than  that  in  which  it 
was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human  nature 
not  then  developed,  seems  to  me  very  strik- 
ing. This  religion  bears  the  marks  of  having 
come  from  a  Being  who  perfectly  understood 
the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide 
for  its  progress.  This  feature  of  Christianity 
is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It  was  an  an- 
ticipation of  future  and  distant  ages. 


HEATHEN     P  R  0  V  E  R  li  S. 
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HEATHEN  I'liOVERBS. 

BY    KKV.    DANIEIi    (iAHVKR. 

"  The  Genliles.  Imviiig  not  tlie  Ijiw,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves." — Paultotiir  Romans,  2: 14. 

IN  the  wnting.s  of  the  heatlien  pliiloso- 
phcrs,  we  often  find  sentiments,  wliicli 
are  indeed  "  apple.s  of  gold  set  in  a  network 
of  silvei'."  Some  of  their  proverbs  will  not 
suffer,  even  if  compared  with  those  of  Solo- 
mon. They  are  worthy  of  being  trea.sured 
up  in  the  storehouse  of  memory.  'J'hey 
glitter  like  pearls,  even  under  the  bri<^ht 
rays  of  the  "  Sun  of  righteoasness."  'J'he 
Christian  need  not  stoop  to  admire  them. 
The  following  are  from  the  ruuc/ieu  Tnmta 
by  ViSHNOo  Thurma,  translated  by  Sir 
WiLi.TAM  Jones,  from  the  Hindoo. 

1.  An  excellent  person  presents  to  a  guest 
a  clean  seat,  water,  and  sweet  words. 

2.  Death  is  inevitable.  If  so,  still  it  is 
better  to  die  in  the  pursuit  of  good,  than  of 
evil. 

3.  For  a  dependent,  who  serves  another 
without  reward,  let  life  itself  be  hazarded. 

4.  Contract  no  sudden  friendship  with  a 
new-comer. 

5.  Danger  should  be  feared  when  distant. 
When  present,  it  should  be  braved. 

6.  The  sight  of  the  eyes  is  not  sight;  but 
he  is  blessed  with  vision,  who  possesses 
knowledge  ;  the  ignorant  are  the  blind. 

7.  Of  all  precious  things,  knowledge  is 
the  most  valuable.  Either  riches  may  be 
stolen,  or  diminished  by  expenditure.  But 
knowledge  is  immortal,  and  the  greater  the 
expenditure,  the  gre.uter  the  increase.  It 
can  be  shared  by  none,  and  it  defies  the 
power  of  the  thief. 

8.  He  who  is  destitute  of  courage  in  com- 
mencing an  undertaking,  and  of  power  and 
diligence  in  prosecuting  it,  always  says  : 
"  The  secret  will  of  fate  must  be  accom- 
plished— there  is  no  reversing  it."  But  the 
man  of  business  says  :  "  Fate  always  works 
by  instruments  ;  a  carriage  can  never  travel 
with  one  wheel ;  the  prey  never  falls  into 
the  mouth  of  the  lion  !" 

9.  He  who  seeks  the  company  of  the  wise, 
shall  himself  become  wise;  even  glass,  in- 
serted in  gold,  resembles  a  pearl;  an  insect, 


when  concealed  in  "a  flower,  is  placed  in  the 
head  (rather  in  the  hair)  as  an  ornament. 

1  0.  'J"he  .state  of  the  understanding  is  .seen 
in  the  attachments  a  person  forin.s. 

11.  Truth,  contentment,  patience,  and 
mercy,  belong  to  groat  mind.s. 

12.  It  is  impossilde  to  accomplish  an  ob- 
ject by  unfit  in.struments.  In  the  power  of 
speech,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  with 
it,  a  crow  will  never  equal  a  parrot. 

13.  The  covetous  and  di.s.sati.sfied  have 
no  home.  Covetousness  produce.?  sin,  and 
sin,  death. 

14.  The  good  exercise  compa.ssion  by 
making  the  case  of  others  their  own. 

15.  The  house  of  that  man  is  empty, 
which  contains  neither  an  excellent  son, 
nor  an  excellent  friend. 

l(j.  A  man  of  excellent  qualities  is  like 
a  flower,  which,  whether  found  among  weeds, 
or  worn  on  the  head,  still  preserves  its  fra- 
grance. 

17.  It  is  better  to  make  a  vow  of  silence 
than  to  utter  falsehoods.  Death  is  better 
than  the  love  of  slander ;  mendicity  than 
the  enjoyment  of  property  obtained  by  fraud  ; 
and  sitting  alone  in  a  forest  than  in  the 
company  of  unreasonable  men. 

Davenport,  Iowa.  January  31, 1856. 


LIVE  THEM  DOWN. 

BROTHER,  art  thou  poor  and  lowly, 
Toiling,  rolling,  day  by  day  ; 
Journeying,  painl"ully  and  slowly, 
On  thy  dark  and  desert  way? 
Pause  not — though  the  proud  ones  frown  '. 
Shrink  not,  fear  not, — Live  them  Down  '. 

Though  to  Vice  thou  «halt  not  pander, 

Though  to  Virtue  thou  shalt  kneel, 
Yet  thou  shall  escape  not  Slander — 
Jibe  and  lie  thy  soul  must  feel — 
Jest  of  witling — curse  of  clown — 
Heed  not  either! — Live  them  Dow.n  ? 

Hate  may  wield  her  scourges  horrid, 

Malice  may  thy  woes  deride ; 
Scorn  may  bind  with  thorns  thy  forehead- 
.E«ri/'s  spear  may  pierce  thy  side ! 
Lo!  through  Cross  shall  come  the  Crown  '.- 
Fear  not  foeman  I — Live  them  Down  : 


A  DEMAGOGUE  is  like  a  bell — you  hear  a 
roaring  noise, -but  af\er  all  neither  has  any- 
thing but  a  ionyue. 


EARLY    SEEK    AND    EARLY    FIND. 


IMMENSITY  OF  CREATION. . 

a  TTE  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 

Xx  See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  our  universe ; 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs, 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns ; 
What  varied  beings  people  every  star, 
May  tell  why  God  has  made  us  as  we  are." 

Pope. 

Some  astronomers  have  computed  tliat 
there  are  no  less  than  75,000,000  of  suns  in 
this  universe.  The  fixed  stars  are  all  suns, 
having,  like  our  sun,  numerous  planets  re- 
volving round  them.  The  Solar  System,  or 
that  to  which  we  belong,  has  about  thirty 
planets,  primary  and  secondary,  belonging 
to  it.  The  circular  field  of  space  which  it 
occupies  is  in  diameter  three  thousand  six 
hundred  millions  of  miles,  and  that  which  it 
controls  much  greater.  That  sun  which  is 
nearest  neighbor  to  ours  is  called  Sirius, 
distant  from  our  sun  about  twenty-two  bil- 
lions of  miles.  Now  if  all  the  fixed  stars 
are  as  distant  from  each  other  as  Sirius  is 
frofti  our  sun  ;  or  if  our  solar  system  be  the 
average  magnitude  of  all  the  systems  of  the 
seventy-five  millions  of  suns,  what  imagina- 
tion can  grasp  the  immensity  of  creation ! 
Every  sun  of  the  seventy-five  millions,  con- 
trols a  field  of  space  about  10,000,000,000 
of  miles  in  diameter.  Who  can  survey  a 
plantation  containing  seventy-five  millions 
circular  fields,  each  ten  billions  of  miles  in 
diameter!  Such,  however,  is  one  of  the 
plantations  of  Him  "who  has  measured  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted 
out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance  ;"  he  who,  "  sitting  upon  the  orbit 
of  the  earth,  stretches  out  the  heavens  as  a 
curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to 
dwell  in." 


A  GOOD  editor,  a  competent  newspaper 
publisher,  is,  like  a  general  or  a  poet,  born 
— not  made.  Exercise  and  experience  give 
facility,  but  the  qualification  is  innate,  or  it 
is  never  manifested.  On  the  London  daily 
papers,  all  the  great  historians,  novelists, 
poets,  essayists,  and  writers  of  travels,  have 
been  tried,  and  nearly  all  have  failed.     We 


might  say  all  :  for,  after  a  display  of  bril- 
liancy, brief,  but  grand,  they  died  out,  lite- 
rally. Their  resources  were  exhausted.  "  I 
can,"  said  the  late  editor  of  the  Times  to 
Moore,  "find  any  number  of  men  of  genius 
to  write  for  me,  but  very  seldom  one  man  of 
common  sense."  The  "Thunderers"  in  the 
Times,  therefore,  have,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  men  of  common  sense.  Nearly  all 
successful  editors  have  been  men  of  this 
description.  Campbell,  Carlyle,  Bulwer,"and 
D'Israeli  failed ;  Barnes,  Sterling,  and  Phil- 
lips Succeeded,  and  De  Lane  and  Lowe  suc- 
ceed. A  good  editor  seldom  writes  for  his 
paper — he  reads,  judges,  selects,  dictates, 
directs,  alters,  and  combines ;  and,  to  do  all 
this  well,  he  has  but  little  time  for  composi- 
tion. To  write  for  a  paper  is  one  thing — to 
edit  a  paper  another. — London  Daily  Post. 


EARLY  SEEK  AND  EARLY  FIND. 

"  I  love  them  that  love  me  ;  and  those  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me." — Proverbs  8  :  17. 

C"  OME.while  the  blossoms  of  thy  years  are  brightest, 
Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze — 
Come,  while  the  restless  heart  is  bounding  lightest, 

And  joy's  poor  sunbeams  tremble  in  thy  ways; 
Come,  while  sweet  thought,  like  summer  buds  un- 
folding, 
Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast. 
While  yet  thy  hand  the  ephemeral  wreath  is  holding, 
Come,  and  secure  interminable  rest. 

Soon  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  over, 

And  thy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  flown— 
Pleasure  will  fold  her  wings — and  friend  and  lover 

AVill  to  the  embraces  of  the  vv'orm  have  gone  1 
Those  v*'ho  now  love  thee,  will  have  passed  forever, 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  to  thee  — 
Thou'lt  need  a  balm  to  heal  thy  spirit's  fever, 

As  thy  sick  heart  broods  ove.r  years  to  be  ! 

Cbme,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing — 

Ere  the  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing  die — 
Ere  the  gay  spell  vv'hich  earth  is  round  thee  throwing, 

Fades  like  the  crimson  from  a  sunset  sky. 
Life  is  but  shadows,  save  a  promise  given, 

That  lights  the  future  with  a  fadeless  ray — 
Come — touch  the  sceptre — win  a  hope  in  heaven ; 

Come,  turn  thy  spirit  from  this  world  away. 

Then  will  the  shadow  of  this  brief  existence 

Seem  airy  nothings  to  thine  ardent  soul — 
And  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  distance. 

Will,  of  thy  patientrace,  appear  the  goal. 
Home  of  the  weary — where,  in  peace  reposing, 

The  spirit  lingers  in  unclouded  bliss. 
Though  o'er  the  dust  the  curtained  grave  is  closing, 

Who  would  not,  early,  choose  a  lot  like  thisl 
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WOMAN. 

.  .  .  .  "  Ere  the  tongue 
Can  utter,  or  the  eye  a  woe  reveal, 
Thy  smile  is  round  us  like  a  guardian  spell, 
Whicli  nothing  scatters,  save  the  tyrant  gloom 
Of  death;  and  then,  thy  unforsaken  glance, 
Till  the  last  hue  of  heing  fade,  from  dawn 
To  midnight,  keeps  angelic  watch  lieside 
The  ebbing  spirit,  lighting  it  to  heaven." 

R.  Montgomery. 

"  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother, 
and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
and  Mary  Magdalene." — John. 

THREE  Marys  stood  by  the  cross,  when 
all  ot"  the  disciples  save  John,  had  for- 
saken their  suffering  Lord.  They  are  there 
like  serene  and  beautiful  stars,  shining  in  this 
darkest  midnight  of  history.  The  scene 
illustrates  what  is  most  lovely  in  woman, 
and  is  a  beautiful  symbol  of  her  true  posi- 
tion. Her  loveliest  position  is  by  the  cross, 
in  sympathy  with  the  suffering  Saviour.  It 
is  the  light  of  the  cross  that  has  revealed 
more  and  more  the  true  dignity  of  her  office, 
and  the  excellency  of  her  nature.  From 
that  cross  she  derives  her  power,  and  goes 
forth  on  her  mission  of  mercy  and  ministra- 
tions of  love,  from  the  cradle  dream  to  the 
sealing  of  the  sepulchre. 

It  would  be  well  for  some  modern  reform- 
ers, to  look  at  this  scene — until  they  see  its 
meaning  and  moral  beauty.  They  seem  not 
to  see  how  woman  can  equal  man,  without 


becoming  matt  ;  or  how  she  can  differ  from 
him,  without  being  inferior  to  him.  And 
hence  the  cry  for  equality,  which  has  been 
of  late  so  excruciatinfjJy  urged  upon  us. 
The  intellectual  power  of  woman  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  not  of  opinion.  Has  she  yet 
equalled  Homer,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Milton, 
or  Raphael,  or  Descartes,  or  Newton  ?  Let 
facts  answer.  She  differs  from  man  not 
merely  in  the  delicate  texture  of  bodily 
organization — but  this  finer  physical  tex-  ■ 
ture  symbolizes  and  manifests  finer  issues  of 
spirit. 

Woman  was  designed  to  move  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  from  man.  The  delicacy  of 
her  physical  organization — her  peculiar 
sensibilities,  and  the  intuitions  of  her  nature, 
indicate  that  sphere  with  unmistakable 
certainty.  And  every  woman,  conscious  of 
her  true  dignity,  glories  in  her  sphere,  as 
the  moon  in  her  orbit.  And  every  attempt 
to  change  that  sphere,  assails,  as  has  been 
justly  said,  a  great  and  beautiful  law  of 
nature,  and  makes  a  demand,  which  the 
general  sentiment  of  her  own  sex  will  repu- 
diate— I  refer  to  that  principle  of  duality 
which  runs  through  the  universe,  dividing 
every  perfect  whole  into  two  parts,  assigning 
to  each  its  own  appropriate  work.  It  is  the 
duality  of  day  and  night,  of  the  leaf  and  the 
flower,  of  the  hand  and  the  heart.  Thus 
woman  is  the  counterpart  of  man.     She  is 
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equal  to  him,  not  because  she  has  the  same 
work  to  accomplish,  but  a  work  equally 
great,  a  work  essential  to  the  complete 
circle  of  human  duty,  to  the  consummation 
of  human  destiny. 

There  is  in  woman  less  separation  be- 
tween the  moral  and  mental  faculties.  Cole- 
ridge says :  "  A  woman's  head  is  usually 
over  ears  in  her  heart.  It  is  true,  woman 
has  more  heart  than  man.  She  was  made 
to  love.  Her  crown  is  in  her  heart,  not  on 
her  head."  This  indicates  at  once  her 
sphere  and  her  pre-eminent  greatness. 

"What  I  most  prize  in  woman 
Is  her  affections,  not  her  intellect! 
The  intellect  is  finite,  biU  the  afFections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted. 
Compare  me  with  the  great  men  of  earth; 
What  am  I?  Why  a  pijrmy  among  giants! 
But  if  thou  iovest— mark  me  !  I  say  lovest  I 
The  greatest  of  thy  sex,  excels  thee  not !" 

T.  S. 


,    HOME. 

BY    REV.    M.    SHEELEIGH. 

HOME  lends  to  life  a  holy  light, 
And  gives  to  earth  an  air  of  gladness; 
Bright  scenes  it  renders  still  more  bright, 

And  e'en  illumines  those  of  sadness  : 
Home's  golden  beams  are  happy  themes 
For  blissful  dreams  and  contemplation; 
No  place  below  like  home  we  know 
To  which  we  owe  such  estimation. 

Dear  is  the  charm  of  early  sights, 

All  bright  with  childish  dreams  and  notions; 
In  distant  years  the  heart  delights 

To  cherish  still  its  first  emotions: 
A  pleasing  spell  prompts  us  to  dwell 

Where  long  and  well  love  points  its  finger ; 
And  though  we  roam  o'er  ocean  foam, 

Far,  far  from  home, — our  hearts  still  linger. 

The  place  which  heaven,  as  home  assigns, 

Is  lovely  aye  in  recollection; 
The  heart  around  its  scenes  entwines 

A  thousand  tendrils  of  affection. 
It  is  the  place  where  oft  we  trace 

Each  happy  face  that  smiled  before  us; 
O  yes!  and  there,  iu  praise  and  prayer, 

The  holy  air  of  heaven  breathed  o'er  us. 

Friendship  a  gaudy  wreath  may  twine 

Of  many-colored  fragrant  flowers, 
And  labor  that  the  bonds  may  shine 

That  link  familiar  hearts  to  ours : 
But  home  has  bands  whose  silken  strands 

The  tender  hands  of  love,  have  braided ; 
And  flowers  are  there  more  sweet  and  fair. 

Than  such  as  e'er  for  friendship  faded. 


When  of  Ihe  busy  world's  wild  din 

The  senses  oft  grow  dull  and  weary, 
Had  we  no  home  to  enter  in. 

Oh,  then  our  lot  how  lone  and  dreary  1 
But  while  on  earth,  we  know  the  worth 

Of  home's  glad  hearth,  our  hearts  are  cheerful; 
And  when  we  share  of  pain  and  care, 

We  still  may  wear  bright  smiles,  though  tearful. 

The  joys  of  home  unto  our  hearts. 

Are  freely  as  the  sunshine  given; 
And,  like  the  sunlight,  home  imparts 

The  thought  of  glory  and  of  heaven  ; 
Here,  will  we  pray,  that  day  by  day 

May  pass  away  in  holy  pleasure  ; 
And  when  we  move  from  those  we  love, 

Be  then  above  our  home  and  treasure ! 


THE  MARYS  ROUND  THE  CROSS. 

THE  naturalness  and  touching  simplicity 
of  this  by-scene  in  the  Crucifixion  au- 
thenticates the  whole  description  of  the 
Evangelist  as  one  caught  from  actual  and 
passing  life.  Woman  appears  here  in  those 
traits  which  will  always  constitute  her  dis- 
tinctive excellence  and  glory  ;  traits  which, 
while  they  gladden  all  the  walks  of  life,  un- 
fold with  peculiar  beauty  and  power  in  scenes 
of  trial  and  sorrow,  demonstrating  that  her 
dominion  is  the  afFections,  that  it  is  pre- 
eminently her  office  to  reveal  the  secret 
power  there  is  in  love.  The  loveliest  phases 
of  her  character  come  out  in  the  deepening 
shadows  of  life.  With  a  delicacy  and  sen- 
sitiveness, which,  like  the  ^olian  harp, 
trgmbles  at  every  breath  of  air,  or  the  mi- 
mosa leaf,  which  shrinks  from  the  gentlest 
touch,  she  yet  rises  with  heroic  devotion  and 
fortitude  in  scenes  of  calamity  and  desola- 
tion, and  yields  the  sweetest  and  richest 
music  in  the  fierceness  of  the  storm.  This 
is  seen  at  the  Cross.  The  eyes  of  Jesus, 
dim  with  death,  turn  from  those  faces  of 
scorn  and  hatred  to  the  looks  of  those  tear- 
ful women,  to  the  face  of  his  mother.  There 
he  meets  with  a  devotion  more  eloquent  than 
words,  and  a  love  that  cannot  die.  And 
Mary,  the  mother — how  does  the  love  that 
bent  over  the  manger  brighten  even  through 
the  darkness  that  hung  round  the  Mount  of 
Crucifixion.  And  there,  when  man  was  false 
and  cowardly,  did  woman  linger,  to  mingle 
the  tears  of  pity  with  the  blood  of  suffering. 
There  she  stood  by  the  dying  Saviour ;  and 
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went  from  the  Cross  to  relume  the  "lamp of 
her  devotion  at  the  door  of  his  sepulchre." 

"Last  at  his  Cross,  and  earliest  nt  liis  grave." 

With  this  scene  before  me,  I  say  that  wo. 
man's  peculiar  position  is  near  the  Cross — 
her  sphere  is  with  the  affections,  and  in  those 
relations  which  pertain  to  the  affections. 
ller  most  potential  influence  is  in  the  sphere 
of  home.  Here  she  acts  in  the  relations  of 
the  mother,  the  loife,  the  sister,  the  daugJder. 
To  her  belong  the  beautiful  offices  of  love 
and  mercy — in  hours  of  sickness,  in  homes 
of  pain  and  penury,  in  sleepless  vigils  beside 
the  aged  and  the  couch  of  the  dying.  And 
here  she  may  shine  with  a  royalty  as  su- 
preme and  glorious  as  any  man  in  the  halls 
of  debate,  or  on  the  dazzling  heights  of 
ambition. 

Let  it  be  her  highest  aim  to  occupy  well 
this  sphere. 

"Here  >voman  reigns;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 
Strews,  with  fresh  flowers,  the  narrow  way  of  life — 
Around  her  litre,  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet." 

And  though  she  cannot  now  literally  stand 
by  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  and  mingle  her  tears 
with  the  suffering  Saviour,  she  can  go  forth 
to  diffuse  His  spirit  in  all  her  social  rela- 
tions, and  fulfil  her  mission  of  mercy  to  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  sorrowful.  And  thus, 
abiding  in  the  work  of  faith  and  labor  of 
love,  she  shall  see  Jesus  glorified — she  shall 
be  blessed  with  the  smile  of  his  love  and  ap- 
proval, even  as  the  Marys  of  old  by  the  Cross 
were  blessed  by  his  dying  gaze. 

T.  S. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BOY. 

A  LITTLE  boy,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was 
deprived,  by  severe  sickness,  of  the 
powers  of  speech  and  hearing.  There  were 
no  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  which  he  could  have  access. 
But  he  had  the  blessing  of  a  loving  and 
pious  mother,  who  daily  devoted  some  time 
to  hi^  instruction.  She  taught  him  to  write, 
and  early  imbued  his  mind  with  deep  reve- 
rence for  that  great  and  good  Being,  who 
could  hear  the  thought  that  prayed  silently 
in  the  heart  of  a  speechless  child.     The 


simple  faith  that  He  waa  near,  and  woald 
protect  him,  gave  him  sweet  solace. 

One  summer' .s  day, a  violent  thunderstrjrm 
arose,  and,  from  cliff  to  cliff  of  that  wild,  ro- 
mantic region,  the  y)eals  fearfully  reverbe- 
rated. His  sister  was  greatly  alarmed,  and 
at  every  vivid  flash  threw  her  arms  around 
him  in  terror.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  up- 
roar of  the  elements,  he  understoo'l,  by  her 
trembling  and  tears,  that  she  was  greatly 
troubled,  and  running  to  get  his  little  slate, 
wrote  on  it,  in  a  bold  hand,  and  held  it  before 
her  eyes, 

•'  Cod  is  everywhere." 


THE  COMET. 

SISTER,  what  think  you  ?  For  myself,  I 
thought  it  was  the  swaling  candle  of 
some  tall  angel,  sent  out  upon  his  millennial 
errand  of  inspection,  through  a  thousand 
worlds,  to  see  if  gravitation  had  relea.sed  a 
single  atom  from  the  smallest  satellite  in 
space ;  if  the  revolving  worlds  still  kept  time, 
and  no  jarring  note  had  broken  the  harmony 
of  their  primeval  music  ;  to  look  at  the  axles 
of  the  planets  and  the  poles  of  systems,  if,  by 
chance,  they  had  become  friction-worn  from 
measuring  off  the  cycles  of  eternity;  to  pa.ss 
the  countersign  of  God  among  the  heavenly 
hosts  outfiling  from  his  throne,  and  carry 
mutual  and  fraternal  greetings  from  system 
to  system,  and  to  leave  with  each  a  token  of 
an  Eternal  Father's  love. 

Nay,  Emilia,  gaze  not  upward  in  such 
pensive  mood,  with  eyes  roving  longingly 
among  the  stars,  as  if  the  slender  fillets  of 
light  they  shred  out  upon  the  cold  sky  were 
the  golden  locks  of  the  star-visitor,  melting 
away  in  the  still,  pearly  depths  of  the  blue 
firmament.  Grieve  not,  that  one  pair  of  hu- 
man eyes  may  see  that  celestial  messenger 
but  ouce.  Its  visits,  sure,  are  few  and  far 
between,  like  those  of  other  things  of  light ; 
but,  believe  me,  sister,  it  comes  and  looks 
upon  the  green  or  snow-clad  earth  as  often 
and  as  brightly  too,  as  when  it  was  wont  to 
come  with  the  morning  stars  to  look  down 
on  Eden.  And  it  vdW  come  again,  when  all 
the  eyes  that  can  look  on  heaven  now  have 
gone  out,  like  fainting  stars,  and  left  the  rosy 
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firmament  cold  and  dead,  which  now  glows 
beneath  their  merry  light.  Yes,  it  will  come 
again  ;  though  its  message  be  to  other  years, 
and  moons  and  stars  shining  npon  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  ;  and,  as  at  the  unrecorded 
periods  of  bygone  time,  they,  too,  will  gaze 
admiring  at  this  same  star-messenger,  and 
sorrow,  perhaps,  like  thee,  when  his  flowing 
locks  disappear  in  the  calm,  cold  ocean  of 
the  sky. 

Strain  thy  eyes  no  more  to  follow  its  sap- 
phire tresses,  receding  into  those  serene, 
mysterious  depths,  which  human  eye  may 
not  fathom.  Come,  look  at  these  common 
stars,  that,  like  angels'  eyes,  are  gazing  at 
thee.  See,  their  twinkling  light  is  filling  the 
firmament  with  social  rays  that  invite  the 
spirit  to  their  communion. 

'Tis  a  sweet  fellowship,  sister,  to  commune 
with  the  stars.  The  first  human  pair  that 
looked  upon  these  lesser  lights  communed 
with  them,  as  with  holy  eyes  looking  from 
above  to  see  that  no  hurtful  breath  should 
come  across  the  Eden  of  their  hearts  to  taint 
their  innocence. — Extract. 


POETICAL  CHILD. 

POETICAL  thoughts  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  sometimes  noticed  among 
the  little  ones,  where  there  could  have  been 
neither  prompting  nor  example.  A  child 
who  had  resided  on  a  farm,  among  working 
people,  from  her  birth,  was  once  asked,  in 
crossing  a  field,  what  was  the  cause  of  a 
gully  that  traversed  a  portion  of  the  grounds, 
and  answered, 

"  It  is  the  path  where  the  stream  used  to 
walk." 

Another,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear,  refined  conversation,  said,  on  removing 
from  the  sea-shore  to  a  rural  situation,  that 
"  she  was  sorry  to  lose  the  murmur  of  the 
waves." 

Looking  at  the  stars  as  they  came  twink- 
ling one  by  one  through  the  boughs  of  the 
trees,  she  exclaimed, 

"  See,  there  are  angels'  fingers  pointing 
to  us." 


THINKS  I  TO  MYSELF. 

THE  phases  and  customs  of  fashionable 
life  perplex  the  simplicity  of  the  little 
ones.  When  to  their  penchant  for  telling  all 
is  added  the  solemn  injunction  of  religious 
training  to  speak  the  truth,  they  are  puzzled 
at  discovering  that  obedience  to  these 
promptings  is  sometimes  to  offend  against 
politeness. 

"  How  are  you,  to-day  ?"  said  a  fashion- 
ably dressed  lady,  on  entering  the  parlor 
where  a  very  young  child  was  seated  alone, 
busily  dressing  her  doll.  Scarcely  raising 
her  eyes  from  the  absorbing  occupation,  she 
answered, 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,  I  thank  you." 

"And  now,  why  don't  you  ask  how  I 
am?" 

"  Because  I  don't  want  to  know." 


A  POINT  OF  SPACE. 

THE  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is,  as  it 
were,  the  pocket-rule  of  the  astronomer, 
with  which  he  measures  distances  which  the 
mind  can  no  more  grasp  than  infinity.  This 
star-measurer  is  one  hundred  and  ninety 
millions  of  miles  in  length.  This  the  astro. 
nomer  lays  down  on  the  floor  of  heaven,  and 
drawing  lines  from  its  extremities  to  the 
nearest  fixed  star,  or  a  centre,  he  finds  the 
angle  thus  subtended  by  this  base  line  to  be 
not  quite  one  second.  By  the  simple  rule 
of  three  he  then  arrives  at  the  fact  that  the 
nearest  fixed  star  is  21,000,000,000,000. 

From  another  simple  calculation  it  follows, 
that  in  the  space  around  our  solar  system 
devoid  of  stars,  there  is  room  in  one  dimen- 
sion, or  in  one  straight  line,  for  12,000  solar 
systems  ;  in  two  dimensions,  or  in  one  plane, 
there  is  room  for  130  millions  of  solar  sys- 
tems ;  and  in  actual  siderial  space  of  three 
dimensions,  there  is  room  for  1,500,000,000, 
000  of  solar  systems  the  size  of  our  own. 

Nay,  good  farmer,  do  not  look  so  unbe- 
lievingly. Your  boy  need  not  graduate  from 
the  district  school  to  prove  all  this  One 
and  a  half  million  million  of  solar  systems, 
as  large  as  ours,  might  be  set  in  the  space 
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which  divides  bctwoon  it  <irid  its  nearest 
iiei<,diljor.  And  if  wo  inij.dit  assume  the  ag- 
grej^atc  popuhition  of  our  solar  system  to  he 
20,()00,()0O,()O0,  tlien  tlicre  would  be  room 
enough  for  thirty  thousand  trillions  of  hu- 
man heings  to  live,  love,  and  labor,  in  the 
worlds  that  might  be  planted  in  this  same 
starless  void. 

Nay,  good  man  of  the  tow  frock,  hold  on 
a  moment  longer.  Our  sun  is  but  a  dull, 
hazy  speck  of  light  in  the  great  milky  way; 
and  Dr.  Herschell  says  he  discovered  fifty 
thousand  just  such  suns  in  that  highway 
of  worlds,  in  a  space  apparently  a  yard  in 
breadth  and  six  in  length.  Think  of  that  a 
moment!  and  then,  that  no  two  of  them  all 
are  probably  nearer  each  other  than  twenty 


liillions  of  miles;  and  then,  that  the  starleHs 
space  between  their  solar  systems  might  con- 
tain 1,500,000,000,000  of  similar  systems! 
Multiply  these  spaces  and  these  systems  hj 
a  iiundred  millions,  and  you  will  have  num- 
bered the  worlds  that  a  powerful  glass  will 
open  to  your  view  from  one  point  of  space. 

Again,  midtiply  these  systems  by  twenty 
thousand  millions,  and  you  will  have  thrcj 
billion  trillions  of  human  beings,  who  might 
dwell  in  peace  and  unity  in  that  point  of 
space  which  Herschell's  glass  would  disclose 
to  your  vision. 

And  you  ask  despairingly,  What  is  man  ? 
We  will  tell  you  what  he  is  in  one  respect: 
the  Creator  of  all  these  worlds  is  his  God.^ 
Extract. 


fiiblital  liisttllaiti. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

"  Paul  .  .  .  unto  Philemon  .  .  .  and  to  the  church 
in  thy  house,  grace  to  you  and  peace,  from  God,  our 
Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

THE  expression  "  church  in  the  house" 
occurs  in  several  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  designates  the  little  band  of  disciples 
that  met  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in 
some  private  house,  for  the  worship  of  God. 
Or  the  salutation  may  be  regarded  as  ad- 
dressed to  a  family,  all  of  whose  members 
were  Christians.  For  Origen  says  that  when 
a  whole  family  was  converted,  the  salutation 
was  sent  to  the  church  in  such  a  house. 
And  is  not  such  a  family,  in  a  subordinate 
sense,  a  church  ?  The  family  was  the  oldest 
church,  holding  its  worship  before  temples 
were  built,  or  priesthoods  formed ;  and  the 
true  temple  and  the  true  priesthood,  says 
one,  instead  of  repealing,  do  but  consecrate 
anew  the  patriarchal  church,  and  Moses 
and  Jesus  both  give  new  power  and  beauty 
to  the  covenant  with  Abraham  and  the  in- 
dividual family. 

A  church  in  every  house — what  a  blessed 
realization  !  But  how  can  this  be  ?  You 
have  the  answer  in  the  benediction  of  Paul 


upon  the  household  of  Philemon,  "  Grace  to 
you  and  peace,  from  God,  our  Father,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Grace  and  peace ! 
these  are  the  true  consecration  of  the  house- 
hold. Grace,  enriching  all  with  God's  favor 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  peace,  draw- 
ing all  hearts  into  unity,  and  harmonizing 
all  the  duties  and  home  relations,  by  the 
assimilative  power  of  divine  love.  The  home 
is  Christianized.  "  The  house,"  says  Dr. 
Bushnell,  '"having  a  domestic  spirit  of  grace 
dwelling  in  it,  becomes  the  church  of  child- 
hood, the  table  and  hearth  a  holy  rite,  and 
life  an  element  of  saving  power."  0  that 
such  households  were  multiplied  in  our  land, 
that  the  church  and  home  might  go  together, 
and  unite  our  nation  under  the  dominion  of 
Christ,  as  under  the  empire  of  civil  law." 
The  blessings  which  flow  from  the  church 
in  the  house  is  eloquently  represented  by  an 
American  writer:  "Such  a  household  will 
have  influences  and  associations  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  sons  will  be  manly  and  tender ; 
the  daughters  will  be  gentle  and  strong ; 
parents  and  children,  in  their  mutual  affec- 
tions, shall  bring  out  the  finer  harmonies  of 
human  life,  that  show  God's  goodness,  even 
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more  deeply  than  the  cliants  of  the  Psalmist's 
choirs.  As  changes  come,  and  the  years 
pass,  treasured  remembrances  shall  fill  the 
home  with  images  sacred  as  the  tablets  and 
pictures  of  ancient  chapels,  and  hopes  more 
living  than  monumental  marble  can  record 
in  solemn  churchyards,  shall  proclaim  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  over  the  dead ;  and 
they  who  die  of  that  family,  wherever  they 
close  their  eyes,  will  have  in  the  cherished 
ministrations  of  that  church  in  the  house, 
the  mightiest  of  all  proofs  of  the  eternal 
home.  The  house  made  with  hands  opens 
into  the  eternal  spheres,  and  its  own  life 
repeats  Christ's  assurance  of  heavenly  man- 
sions. It  will  have  a  ministry  seen,  and  a 
ministry  unseen — one  seen  in  gentle  chari- 
ties, the  other  known  by  unseen  influences. 

■     "  Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 

Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer  ; 
Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  those  lips  of  air." 

T.  S. 


THE  BIBLE. 

IT  is  the  text-book  of  God,  given  to 
humanity,  with  precepts  apportioned  to 
every  age,  to  every  condition,  to  every  grade 
of  human  advancement.  It  had  a  lesson 
reduced  to  the  comprehension  of  the  un- 
weaned  intellect  of  Adam,  embodying  an 
element  of  rinprovement  and  progress.  It 
had  another,  in  the  geometrical  series,  for 
Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  David, 
and  Daniel,  and  for  the  fii-st-born,  for  "  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  for  the 
lowliest  peasant  that  listened  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God,  or  was  commissioned 
to  carry  them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It 
had  another  lesson,  embodying  the  aggregate 
wisdom  of  all  the  lessons  taught  or  learned 
in  the  precious  annals  of  mankind,  super- 
added to  that  which,  in  the  language  of  our 
Saviour,  made  the  least  in  his  kingdom  of 
grace  greater  than  Solomon  or  Daniel.  The 
era  of  the  Gospel  constituted  an  era  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  a  point  in  its  steady 
progression,  where  its  subsequent  advance- 
ment was  to  be  accelerated  by  the  intense 
ratio  of  geometrical  gradua,tion.  Absorb- 
ing all  the  indistinct  and  glimmering  rays 


of  previous  revelation,  it  arose,  in  the  murky 
firmament  of  the  moral  world,  a  sun,  which 
has  never  set,  never  will  set,  never  reach  its 
meridian,  but  which  has  shone  on  brighter 
and  brighter  from  the  hour  that  its  morning 
beams  saluted  the  lowly  birtliplace  of  its 
eternal  Author,  to  this  favored  day  of  its 
diffusive  light.  If  then,  by  constitutional 
necessitj-,  the  human  mind  has  been  and 
must  ever  be  in  a  state  of  progression  ;  and 
if  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  not  only  conforms, 
but  most  intensely  conduces  to  that  state — 
how  then,  can  any  minister  of  that  Gospel, 
or  any  one  walking  by  its  light,  living  by 
its  precepts,  and  breathing  its  spirit — how 
can  such  an  one,  I  ask,  stand  in  the  same 
footprints  that  he  occupied  last  year?  But, 
above  all,- how  can  he  stand  in  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  any  moral  question 
as  that  taken  by  some  remote  predecessor 
of  a  former  age  ?  With  the  increasing  light 
of  God's  word  shining  around  his  path  of 
duty,  must  he  go  back  into  the  starlight  of 
the  past  for  precedents,  or  traditionary 
customs,  to  direct  his  course,  and  enlighten 
his  conviction?  When  called,  as  you  are, 
to  act  in  view  of  a  new  condition  of  society, 
and  of  new  duties  resulting  therefrom,  may 
he  not  lay  his  hand  upon  his  Bible,  and  say, 
"  A  greater  than  Solomon,  or  Daniel,  or 
Luther,  or  Melanchthon,  or  Mather  is  here  ?" 
In  declining  to  make  their  example  the 
rule  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to  moral 
questions  growing  out  of  a  new  state  of 
things,  does  he  impeach  their  wisdom  and 
piety?  Certainly  not,  any  more  than  we 
question  the  learning  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  .Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  and  Tyeho 
Brahe,  when  we  even  sweep  away  the  basis 
of  their  theories. — Burritt. 


"  HUSKS,"  IN  THE  PARABLE  OF 
THE  PRODIGAL. 

ri"^HE  word  "husks"  is  an  unfortunate 
Jl  translation  of  the  Greek  term  for  which 
it  is  employed.  The  woi'd  so  rendered  sig- 
nifies "little  horns,"  with  reference  to  the 
extended  and  slightly  curved  shape  of  the 
pods  of  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree,  that  fruit 
being  the  article  of  food  which  the  prodigal 
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is  represented  im  h.aving  eaten.  The  carob 
tree  is  found  not  only  in  Egypt  and  'Syria, 
but  in  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  Southern 
Europe.  It  is  a  larf.'o  tree,  with  thick 
foliaf^c  and  wide-spreadiiif^  branches.  I  saw 
it  growiuff  on  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  and  else- 
where around  Jerusalem.  The  fruit  is  a 
leguminous  product,  resonbling  the  pod  of 
our  locust  tree,  but  much  larger.  It  has  a 
sweetish  pulp  when  tender,  but  soon  becomes 
dry  and  hard,  with  small  seeds,  which  rattle 
in  the  pods  when  shaken.  It  emits  a  slight 
odor  when  first  gathered,  offensive  to  those 
whom  use  has  not  accustomed  to  it.  The 
poorer  class  of  people  employ  it  as  food  in 
the  countries  where  it  is  produced.  I  was 
told  at  Smyrna  that  it  is  in  great  request  in 
some  of  the  Greek  Islands,  as  a  nutritious 
article  for  fattening  swine.  It  constituted  a 
part  of  the  provender  (unless  it  was  a  very 
similar  product),  with  which  our  camels 
were  fed  in  travelling  through  the  desert.  I 
saw  great  quantities  of  this  fruit  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  market  at  Smyrna.  Some  speci- 
mens which  I  brought  away  with  me  ave- 
raged six  and  eight  inches  in  length,  though 
they  are  said  to  be  often  eight  or  ten  inches 
long.  It  is  not  meant  in  the  parable  that 
the  prodigal  resorted  to  food  absolutely  fit 
only  for  swine,"  but  that  he  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  wealth  and  luxury,  was  re- 
duced to  such  want  as  to  be  obliged  to  sub- 
sist ou  the  meanest  fare. — Hackett. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JUDAS. 

AS  we  pass  the  rocky  heights  of  Hinnom, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  miserable  end 
of  the  traitor.  Matthew  states  (27  :  5)  that 
Judas,  after  having  brought  his  money  and 
thrown  it  down  in  the  Temple,  went  and 
hanged  himself.  Luke  states  (Acts  1  :  18) 
that  he  "  purchased  a  field  with  the  reward 
of  iniquity,  and,  falling  headlong,  burst 
asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out."  We  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge as  to  the  mode  in  which  we  are  to 
combine  the  two  statements,  so  as  to  con- 
nect the  act  of  suicide  with  what  happened 
to  the  body.  Interpreters  have  suggested 
that  Judas  may  have  hung  himself  on  a 


tree  near  a  precipice  over  the  Vall<^;y  of 
Hinnom,  and  that  the  limb  or  rope  breaking, 
he  fell  to  the  bott/jm,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  fall.  For  rnygelf,  I  felt,  as  I 
stor>d  in  this  V^alley,  and  looked  up  U)  the 
rocky  terraces  which  hang  over  it,  that  the 
proposed  explanation  was  a  perfectly  natural 
one.  I  was  more  than  ever  satisfied  with 
it.  I  measured  the  precipitous,  almost  per- 
pendicular, walls,  in  different  places,  and 
found  the  height  to  be,  variously,  forty 
thirty-six,  thirty-three,  thirty,  and  twenty- 
five  feet.  Olive  trees  still  grow  quite  near 
the  edge  of  these  rocks,  and,  no  doubt,  in 
former  times  thoy  were  still  more  numerous 
in  the  same  place.  A  rocky  pavement 
exists,  also,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipices; 
and  hence,  on  that  account,  too,  a  person 
who  should  full  from  above  would  be  liable 
to  be  crushed  and  mangled,  as  well  as 
killed.  The  traitor  may  have  struck,  in  his 
fall,  upon  some  pointed  rock,  which  entered 
the  body  and  caused  "  his  bowels  to  gush 
out."  The  Aceldama,  or  field  of  blood, 
which  was  purchased  with  his  money,  tradi- 
tion has  placed  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 
It  may  have  been  in  that  quarter,  at  least ; 
for  it  belonged  originally  to  a  potter  (Mat- 
thew 27:  7),  and  argillaceous  clay  is  still 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  A  workman  in 
a  pottery  which  I  visited  at  Jerusalem,  said 
that  all  their  clay  was  obtained  from  the 
hill  over  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Supposing 
Judas  to  have  fallen  into  the  Valley,  as  sug- 
gested above,  we  need  not  understand  Luke 
as  saying,  in  Acts  1  :  19,  that  "the  field  of 
blood"  was  situated  there  ;  but  simply  that 
the  field  which  the  priests  purchased  -with 
his  money  for  the  burial  of  strangers,  where- 
ever  it  was,  was  called  Aceldama,  because 
the  fact  of  the  traitor's  bloody  end  was  so 
notorious.  Matthew  (27  :  7)  mentions 
another  reason  for  the  appellation,  which 
was,  that  the  money  paid  for  the  field  was 
"the  price  of  blood :"  not  a  different,  but 
concurrent  reason,  showing  that  the  ill- 
omened  name  could  be  used  with  a  double 
emphasis.  As  we  turn  our  eyes  again  to 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  other  side,  we  see  a  field 
of  grain,  nearly  ripe,  in  one  place,  and  a 
team  of  oxen  ploughing  in  another.  It  is 
on  a  part  of  the  hill  which  must  have  been 
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within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
sight  presents  to  us  a  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  prophet's  words  :  "  Zion  shall  be  ploughed 
as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become 
heaps"  (Micah  3  :  U).—IIac7cett. 


THE  LOST  TRIBES. 

SOME  years  ago  the  Palestine  Jews  sent 
a  deputation  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  report  that  the 
lost  tribes  had  been  found  there.  I  inquired 
of  the  Rabbi  respecting  the  result  of  the 
expedition.  He  replied,  that  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  that  some  of  the  party  died  on  the 
way,  and  those  who  went  farthest,  and  lived 
to  return,  heard  of  nothing  to  justify  the 


report  in  question.  "  He  did  not  himself,"  he 
said,  "believe  that  the  lost  tribes  existed  in 
Africa;  and  though  persuaded  that  they  have 
kept  themselves  distinct  from  other  nations, 
could  not  say  that  he  had  any  fixed  opinion 
as  to  the  place  of  their  abode." 

I  asked  him  how  long  the  Jews  were  ac- 
customed to  receive  instruction  from  their 
Rabbis — at  what  age  they  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  pupils.  "  The  relation,"  he  said, 
"  never  ceases  ;  unless  they  themselves  be- 
come teachers,  they  continue  to  attend  the 
school,  and  i"ank  as  disciples."  This  custom 
throws  light  upon  the  common,  and,  no 
doubt,  correct  opinion,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion,  and  long  after  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  maiahood. — Selected. 


C^wrttj  IntHIigenu, 


Foreign. — In  1555,  on  September  the  23d, 
the  first  agieement  was  entered  into  between 
the  political  powers  of  the  German  Empire  and 
between  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  in 
Germany.  This  agreement  is  known  in  the 
historical  records  as  the  '■'■  Augsbiirgischl  Reli- 
gions Friede.''  Before  the  stipulations  of  this 
"  peace  on  account  of  religion"  were  made, 
the  Lutheran  Church  was  regarded  as  a  law- 
less body,  having  no  political  rights.  The 
Empernr,  Charles  V,  was  waging  war  against 
the  Lutheran  princes,  and  couiuries,  and  cities, 
and  it  seemed  that  with  his  mighty  arm  he 
might  easily  strike  down  his  weak  antagonists. 
But  "  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
neither  is  the  battle  to  the  strong."  The 
Lord  from  on  High  humiliated  the  revengeful 
Emperor.  Moritz,  Duke  of  Saxony,  had,  for  a 
time,  sided  with  the  Catholics  and  the  Empe- 
ror in  religious  matters.  But  his  eyes  were 
opened  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  tendencies  of 
the  Emperor,  who  sought  to  crush  out  all 
liberty  in  Germany.  Without  giving  any  warn- 
ing, he  at  once  marched  with  his  troops  against 
Charles  V,  who  was  compelled  to  seek  his 
own  personal  safety  in  flight.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  "  table-turning"  was,  that  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  was  concluded  as  a  pre- 
liminary peace,  and,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  above-named  peace  was  brought  about. 
This  peace,  though  by  no  means  giving. to  the 
Lutherans  all  the  points  desirable  for  them, 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  great  blessing. 


The  recurrence  of  the  date  of  that  peace, 
after  three  hundred  years,  has  been  celebrated 
in  a  great  many  congregations  in  Lutheran 
Germany.  The  churches  were  decorated,  the 
children  and  the  old  went  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  houses  of  worship,  where  sermons,  in 
thankful  remembrance  of  the  blessings  of  God. 
and  of  his  kind  care  over  the  Church  of  our 
fathers,  were  delivered.  W.  J.  M. 

Calls  Accepted. — The  Lutheran  Church 
at  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery  County  (Pa.), 
since  the  resignation  of  Brother  W.  D.  Roedel, 
has  been  vacant,  although  the  congregation, 
meanwhile,  has  been  acceptably  supplied  by 
Prof.  Haverstick,  who  has  kindly  preached 
every  Sabbath.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  how- 
ever, that  the  congregation  have  now  secured 
a  permanent  pastor,  by  the  election  of  Brother 
T.  T.  Titus,  late  of  Cumberland  County. 
May  God  bless  the  relation  to  both  pastor  and 
people ! 

The  Lutheran  Congregation  at  Tarleton 
(Ohio),  late  in  charge  of  Brother  Imhoff,  has 
extended  a  call  to  Rev.  J.  K.  Kast,  late  of 
Minersville,  Schuylkill  County  (Pa.),  and 
Brother  Kast  has  accepted  the  call.  We  in- 
voke the  favor  of  Heaven,  likewise,  upon  this 
connection,  and  trust  it  may  be  found  to  be  re- 
ciprocally fortunate. 

We  learn  from  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  that 
the  Rev.  S.  Yingling,  late  of  Jersey  Shore, 
Lycoming  County  (Pa.),  has  received  a  call 
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to  tlie  pastorate  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at' 
Palmyra,  Lebanon  County,  and  it  in  Ijelieved 
the  call  will  be  acoopted.  H. 

Resignation. — We  re^jret  to  learn  that  our 
esteemed  brother,  Rev.  F.  W.  BraunS,  has 
been  obliged  to  relinfjuish  his  oliarf^e  at  Dans- 
ville  (N.  Y.),  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  has 
returned  to  liis  former  residence,  Baltimore. 

Church  Extension. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
Extension  Society,  held  in  the  Pa.stor's  study 
of  St.  Matthew's  Church  (Philadelphia),  on 
Saturday  evenmg,  February  2,  1850,  Martin 
BuEHLER  in  the  chair,  A.  T.  CiiUR,  Secretary ; 
on  motion,  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  By  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church  ICxtension  Society,  adoijted  at  Fre- 
derick (Md.),  in  the  month  of  May,  1853,  it 
is  declared,  that  the  object  of  said  Society  is 
to  "  assist  poor  and  destitute  Lutlieran  Congre- 
gations in  obtaining  houses  of  public  worship." 
And  whereas.  Article  IV.  provides,  that  "  aid 
shall  be  extended  only  to  such  congregations" 
— Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Executive  Committee  feel 
themselves  bound,  by  the  above  organic  law 
of  the  Society,  to  decline  all  applications  for 
assistance  to  congregations,  whose  churches 
were  erected  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
Society. 

The  applications  for  loans  were  then  read 
and  classified  in  the  order  of  time  they  were 
received,  and  $2400,  in  sums  varying  from 
three  to  five  hundred  dollars,  were  loaned  to 
the  most  needy  congregations,  applying  for  the 
same,  in  the  West.  The  nanies  of  the  con- 
gregations and  amounts  will  be  published  to 


the  Church,  as  soon  as  the  neceasary  legal 
papers  are  completed.  The  Correspond  in;; 
Secretary  was,  furthermore,  requested  to  open 
a  correH|)ondence  with  the  Lutheran  Churches 
in  Texas,  Iowa,  &c.,  to  a!w;ertain  tlieir  pre»enl 
condition,  as  consifUfrable  time  ha.s  elapsed 
since  their  apjilications  were  sent  in. 

At  a  subscfiuent  meeting,  held  in  the  same 
place,  a  week  later,  February  9,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  those  Synods  and  Churches, 
who,  having  made  collections  for  the  Church 
Extension  Society,  have  .seen  proper  to  retain 
the  fimds  in  their  own  hands,  be  referred  to  that 
article  in  the  Constitution  which  makes  it  ol)- 
ligatory  to  send  them,  as  soon  as  collected,  to 
the  proper  Treasurer. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Executive  Committee  have  begun  the  work  of 
assisting  needy  congregations,  having  already 
loaned  $2400, such  Synods  and  Churches  be 
earnestly  requested  to  forward  the  funds,  so 
collected,  to  the  only  Treasurer  recognized  by 
the  Constitution,  Mr.  William  M.  Heyl,  No.  21 
Franklin  Street  (Philadelphia),  as  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Society. 

Resolved,  As  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  the  withholding  of  the  funds, 
above  referred  to,  has  not  only,  thus  far,  proved 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Church  Ex- 
tension, but  will,  if  persisted  in,  prove  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  its  final  success. 

Resolved,  That  those  congregations  who  have 
thus  far  wholly  neglected  to  take  up  any  col- 
lection for  this  purpose  whatever,  be  again  re- 
minded of  their  duty,  in  this  respect,  by  cir- 
cular. 

Martin  Buehlbb,  Chairman. 

A.  T.  Chur,  Secretary. 


€VxUxhV£^htt\h\\^. 


Force  of  Personal  Character.  —  We 
commend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  rea- 
ders the  excellent  article,  under  the  above 
caption,  in  the  present  No.  of  the  Home  Jotirnal. 
In  connection  with  it  we  have  but  a  single  re- 
gret, which  is,  that  the  author  has  seen  fit  to 
withhold  the  sanction  of  his  name ;  which 
would  have  imparted  to  his  views,  so  happily 
and  truthfully  expressed,  additional  influence. 
We  know,  indeed,  of  no  more  efficient  and 
eloquent  persuasion  to  religion,  which  one 
being  can  address  to  another,  than  the  beauty 
of  a  virtuous  and  well-ordered  life.  All  the 
world  over,  an  ounce  of  example  is  worth 
more  than  a  ton  of  mere  precept.  In  a  pious 
and  well-spent  life,  redolent  of  lofty  aspirings 
and  noble  deeds,  there  is  an  energy  of  moral 


suasion,  which  speaks  more  eloquently  of  God 
and  duty,  than  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels. 
Precept,  command,  entreaty,  and  warning,  are 
very  proper.  But,  disjoined  from  a  living 
loyalty  to  the  logic  they  inspire,  tliey  are  as 
"  soiuiding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. "  In  at- 
tracting the  world  to  moral  goodness,  the 
highest  efforts  of  genius  and  intellect  are  not 
half  so  influential,  as  is  the  silent  majesty  of  a 
sober,  godly,  and  righteous  life — nor  are  silver 
and  gold,  houses  and  lands,  half  so  precious 
an  inheritance  for  parents  to  bequeath  to  chil- 
dren, as  are  memories,  perfumed  by  the  aroma 
of  a  blameless  life,  undimmed  by  associations 
of  sorrow  and  shame. 

In  proof  of  this,  our  learned  friend  adduces, 
with  striking  appositeness,  three  illustricus  ex- 
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amples,  viz., those  of  David  and  Paul  from  sacred, 
and  that  of  Washington,  from  profane,  history. 
To  these  we  would  add,  as  likewise  pre-emi- 
nently illustrative  of  the  power  of  moral  good- 
ness, the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord.  If 
there  be  any  one  fact  of  our  holy  Christianity, 
to  which,  more  than  the  rest,  it  owes  the  hold 
it  possesses  upon  the  heart  of  the  Believer, 
what  is  it?  Is  it  the  precepts,  the  parables, 
the  miracles,  or  what  else?  We  aver,  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  owes  more  of  its  moral 
power  to  the  life  of  its  Divine  Author,  than  to 
all  the  other  persuasives  it  possesses.  It  is  not 
in  the  fact,  that  the  Saviour  "spoke  as  never 
man  spake,"'  but  that  he  lived  as  never  man 
lived,  that  we  see  the  crowning  glory  of  His 
religion.  The  beauty  of  that  holiness  which 
is  enshrined  in  the  four  brief  biographies  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth,  has  done  more,  and  will 
do  more,  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  bring  in 
an  everlasting  righteousness,  than  all  other  in- 
strumentalities combined.  Among  the  "  Evi- 
dences" of  Christianity,  to  our  mind,  it  ranks 
above  precepts,  parables,  miracles,  and  all. 

H. 


Hans  Egede  and  his  Wife. — We  give,  in 
the  present  No.  of  the  Home  Journal,  the  con- 
clusion of  this  truly  edifying  and  instructive 
narrative,  translated  from  the  German  of  Wil- 
DENHAHN,  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Wenzel,  of  this  city. 
If  the  former  chapters  possessed  a  thrilling 
interest,  those  now  furnished  are  even  more 
entitled  to  this  commendation.  The  incidents 
narrated,  be  it  remembered,  too,  are  not  poetic 
fictions,  but  facts,  drawn  from  real  life,  and 
related  in  a  graphic  and  entertaining  style. 
We  have  rarely  read  a  history  which  has  so 
continuously,  from  first  to  last,  enchained  our 
attention,  and  we  trust  not  one  of  our  readers 
will  fail  to  peruse  it.  The  alternate  lights  and 
shadows,  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  human 
heart,  are  most  truthfully  clelineated,  and  can- 
not fail  to  command  the  interest  of  our  readers. 
We  consider  this  narrative  a/owe  worth  the  price 
of  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal.  Brother 
Wenzel,  we  are  gratified  to  add,  has  other 
translations  in  contemplation,  which  will  be 
equally  valuable  and  instructive.  H. 


Thanks. — We  are  under  many  obligations  to 
our  active  and  generous  friend,  Mr.  J.  G.  L. 
Shindel,  of  Selinsgrove  (Pa.),  for  a  very  for- 
midable list  of  new  subscribers  to  the  Home 
Journal,  and  cash  accompanying,  with  the 
promise  of  an  additional  list  in  the  future. 
Among  the  laymen  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Brother  Shindel  occupies  a  deservedly  high 
position,  for  the  zeal  and  activity  he  displays 
in  all  our  benevolent  enterprises. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due,  also,  to 
several  ladies  belonging  to  Brother  Boen's 
church,  at  Sunbury  (Pa.),  for  a  gratifying  ac- 


cession to  our  list.  When  the  ladies  take  such 
an  interest  in  the  Home  Journal,  it  must  suc- 
ceed. 

We  owe  thanks,likewise,  to  Brother  D.Garver 
for  the  flattering  list  of  subscribers  sent  us  from 
his  new  home  in  Davenport  (Iowa).  We  shall 
spare  no  pains  to  render  the  Journal  worthy 
the  extensive  patronage  it  is  receiving.     H. 


Editorial  Change. — Rev.  Victor  L.  Con- 
rad, editor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran,  pub- 
lished at  Springfield,  (Ohio),  announces  his 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  editorship 
of  that  paper,  as  soon  as  a  successor  is  secured. 
We  shall  very  much  miss  the  able  and  vigor- 
ous pen  of  Brother  Conrad,  and  sincerely  re- 
gret that  circumstances  seem  to  have  made 
his  withdrawal  necessary.  May  he  not  long 
be  without  a  field  of  labor,  in  which  his  rare 
capacity  for  usefulness  will  be  continued  to  the 
Church.  H. 


Deferred  Articles. — We  have  on  file 
several  able  and  interesting  contributions,  but 
have  been  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to  post- 
pone them  to  the  April  number.  Among 
them  are:  "Jesus  and  the  Blind  Man  at 
Jericho,"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  and  "  Re- 
ligion Essential  to  Happiness,  Evidenced  from 
the  Soul's  Immortality,"  by  Rev.  Luther  E. 
Albert.  We  owe  many  thanks  to  our  con- 
tributors for  their  kind  favors.  H. 


Norwegian  Movement. — A  small  body  of 
Norwegian  ministers,  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
who  have  stood  aloof  from  the  Synod  of 
Northern  Illinois,  met  some  time  ago  at  Spring 
Prairie  (Wis.),  as  a  Conference,  and  resolved 
to  establish  a  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary, 
to  educate  ministers  for  their  people  in  the 
West.  Pastor  Rasmussen  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor. It  is  proposed  also  to  establish  a 
printing  office,  as  soon  as  their  means  will 
enable  them  to  do  so.  The  proposed  Seminary, 
we  believe,' is  to  operate  from  a  high  sym- 
bolic stand-point. 


A  Sunday  Newspaper  Discontinued. — 
The  Union,  well  know^n  as  the  organ  of  the 
administration  at  Washington,  we  are  gratified 
to  state,  has  discontinued  the  issue  of  that 
journal,  which  has  heretofore  appeared  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  editors,  in  announcing 
the  fact,  say,  they  found  it  to  be  the  custom  of 
the  establishment,  when  they  took  charge  of 
it,  to  date  the  paper  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  but  that 
hereafter  the  practice  will  be  discontinued. 
No  labor  is  performed  in  that  office  on  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  We  hail  this  as  an  auspi- 
cious sign  in  a  high  quarter,  which  will  not  be 
without  its  influence  over  the  land.  "Re- 
member the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  Jioly."      H. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  BLIND  MAN  AT 
JERICHO. 

BY  REV.  C.  W.  SCHAEFFER. 

IT  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  place  in 
which  this  miracle  occurred,  had  been 
the  scene  of  a  wonderful  event,  distinguished 
in  the  Old  Testament  History ;  we  mean  the 
taking  of  Jericho,  by  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun. 

Without  any  stretch  of  fancy,  we  think 
we  can  see  several  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two ;  as  for  example,  they  were 
both  preceded  by  a  certain  shout  or  cry  to 
the  Lord;  again,  that  cry  was  repeated, 
persisted  in,  as  though  it  were  meant  to  be 
heard ;  and  still  further,  both  works  were 
performed  by  the  same  Divine  power. 

In  many  miracles  of  our  Lord,  we  can  ob- 
serve a  similar  correspondence  to  other  mighty 
works,  that  had  been  done  through  the  agency 
of  holy  Prophets  in  the  former  times.  But  the 
palm  of  glory  always  rests  with  the  Saviour. 
Did  Moses  once  stretch  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea,  so  that  at  that  mysterious  signal 
the  waters  were  divided,  opening  up  a  pas- 
sage for  the  escape  of  afflicted  and  persecuted 
saints  ?  Jesus  spake  to  another  sea,  when 
the  storms  had  lashed  it  into  a  fury  of  agita- 
tion, when  seafaring  men  themselves  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  perish,  and  the 
angry  sea  was  at  once  obedient  to  His  word, 
and  there  was  a  great  calm.  Moses  stood 
at  the  Red  Sea  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant, 
and  executed  the  will  of  another.     Jesus 
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looked  out  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with 
godlike  serenity,  and  spoke  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Sovereign  Lord.  Isaiah  once, 
by  an  external  application,  saved  the  life  of 
a  dying  king,  so  that  his  days  were  pro- 
longed for  fifteen  years.  Jescs,  without  any 
external  application,  by  a  mere  word,  by  a 
mere  effort  of  His  will,  raised  up  the  centu- 
rion's servant,  and  gave  him  back  again  to 
his  believing  master.  Was  Elijah  the 
agent  in  restoring  the  widow's  son,  so  that, 
having  obtained  from  heaven  an  answer  to 
his  prayer,  he  could  take  the  child,  and 
carry  him  down  out  of  his  little  chamber, 
and  deliver  him  to  his  mother,  and  say  to 
her:  "Lo!  thy  son  liveth !"  Jesus,  not  as 
the  agent  of  another,  but  as  himself,  the 
great,  the  mighty  worker,  could  go  to  the 
grave  of  his  friend,  and  say  to  the  dead 
man,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  and  lo,  he 
that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  with  grave-clothes. 

So  it  would  seem,  that  whatever  mighty 
works  have  been  done  by  the  prophets  of 
former  times,  either  upon  the  powers  of 
nature,  or  in  the  sphere  of  the  family  rela- 
tions, it  remained  for  the  Saviour,  in  his  dav, 
to  do  greater  works  than  these,  so  as  to 
show,  that  all  power  upon  the  earth  was  His. 

Now  Ave  may  observe  the  same  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  Jericho.  For  about  fifteen 
hundred  years  that  place  had  been  famous, 
in  the  memories  and  the  records  of  the 
nation,  for  the  wonderful  event  that  had 
occurred  when  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the 
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people.  For  all  that  time,  tlie  region  had 
never  witnessed  any  thing  to  exceed,  nor 
even  to  come  up  to  that  grand  event,  by 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  soundings  of 
trumpets,  and  the  shoutings  of  the  people, 
the  city,  with  all  its  wealth  and  defences, 
had  been  wholly  delivered  into  Israel's  hand. 
For  fifteen  centuries,  that  memorable  shout, 
and  that  sudden  ruin  of  the  walls,  had  pre- 
vailed as  the  incomparable  glory  of  the 
place. 

But  at  length  a  greater  than  Joshua  ap- 
peared, and  it  was  proper  that  in  the  course 
of  his  journeyings  he  should  come  once,  at 
least,  into  the  scene  of  Joshua's  illustrious 
triumph,  and  then  show  to  an  admiring 
world,  that  as  he  had  been  greater  than 
Moses  upon  the  sea,  and  more  skilful  than 
Isaiah  in  the  sick  chamber,  and  mightier 
than  Elijah  among  the  dead,  so  he  could 
move  on  with  a  nobler  bearing,  and  a  more 
victorious  mien,  than  even  the  son  of  Nun 
himself,  at  Jericho. 

Each  of  these  works  is  great  in  itself. 
But  what  comparison  can  there  be  between 
the  two?  We  were,  inclined  to  answer, 
None  whatever.  The  one  was  the  overthrow 
of  dull  and  sluggish  matter,  the  ruin  of  walls 
of  stone,  built  only  by  the  hand  of  man; 
the  other  was  the  saving  of  an  immortal 
soul.  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,"  and 
immediately  the  poor  man  "received  his 
sight  and  followed  Jesus,  glorifying  God." 
The  last  is  incomparably  the  greatest. 
Who  would  not  rather  save  a  soul,  and  see 
it  added  to  the  Lord,  than  capture  a  city 
with  the  ruin  of  all  its  defences?  The  one 
was  a  work  of  war— the  outpouring  of 
T)ivine  wrath  upon  a  guilty  land,  that  had 
filled  up  the  measure  of  its  iniquity.  The 
other  was  a  work  of  mercy — at  once,  the 
pouring  in  of  the  light  of  day,  upon  two  blind 
eyes,  and  the  constraining  of  a  heart,  that 
had  all  along  lamented  its  own  loneliness, 
to  unite  with  all  the  good  on  earth,  and  all 
the  saints  above,  in  the  joyful  song  of  glory, 
and  of  praise  to  God.  0,  we  would  far  rather 
look  upon  the  blind  man,  than  gaze  upon  the 
ruined  walls.  And  whenever  we  goto  Jericho, 
and  undertake  to  call  up  the  sacred  memories 
of  the  place,  though  we  shall  not  fail  to  say, 
"  Along  here  passed  the  armed  men,  and 


behind  them  the  Priests  with  the  trumpets, 
and  there,  following  hard  after  them,  came 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  there  the 
whole  host  stood  still,  when  the  last  great 
shout  went  up,  and  when  the  mighty  walls 
came  down," — yet,  even  then,  we  can  afford 
to  turn  with  a  deeper  interest  towards  some 
other  point,  and  say:  "Along  hei-e,  trod  the 
feet  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Here  it  was  that  he 
stood  still  until  the  Blixd  Man  was  brought 
to  him.  This  is  the  spot,  where  his  eyes 
caught  their  first  rapturous  sight  of  this 
blessed  world,  and  where  his  heart,  unawed 
by  the  strange  multitude  around  him,  burst 
forth,  as  the  leader  of  all  the  people  there, 
in  singing  the  song  of  praise  to  God." 

And  now  we  see,  how  plainly  the  truth 
stands  out  before  us,  that  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  he  has  only  one  anxious,  seeking 
soul  to  deal  with,  can  produce  such  effects, 
as  shall  far  outshine,  utterly  eclipse,  all  the 
mighty  deeds  by  which  the  heroes  and  the 
glorious  sons  of  earth  are  wont  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Wherever  such  a  soul  may  dwell,  we  have 
no  doubt  at  all  about  the  great  result.  For, 
Jesus  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever;"  and  he  is  as  able  and  as  willing  to 
distinguish  the  abode  of  that  soul,  by  a 
mighty  work  of  grace  upon  it,  as  he  was,  by 
the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  to  cast  a 
brighter  glory  over  all  the  regions  of  Jericho, 
than  it  had  ever  derived  from  the  warlike 
achievement  of  Joshua. 


Reputation  after  Death. — It  is  very 
singular,  says  Hawthorn,  how  the  fact  of  a 
man's  death  often  gives  to  people  a  truer 
idea  of  his  character,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  than  they  have  ever  possessed  while  he 
was  living  and  acting  among  them.  Death 
is  so  genuine  a  fact  that  it  excludes  false- 
hood, or  betrays  its  emptiness ;  it  is  a 
touchstone  that  proves  the  gold,  and  dis- 
honors the  baser  metal.  Could  the  departed, 
whoever  he  may  be,  return  in  ft,  week  after 
his  decease,  he  would  almost  invariably  find 
himself  at  a  higher  or  a  lower  point  than  he 
had  formerly  occupied,  in  the  scale  of  public 
appreciation. 

Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain. 
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RELIGION  ABSOLUTELY  ESSEN- 
TIAL TO  HAJMMXESS. 

AS    EVIDENCED    I'ltOM    THE   SOUL.S  IMMOR- 
TALITV. 

BY    IlKV.    LUTHEIl    K.    ALBEUT. 

IS  religion  happiness?  Were  we  simply 
to  rely  upon  Scripture  testimony,  we 
would  receive  an  immediate  affirmative  an- 
swer. But  what  are  the  teachings  of  rea- 
son, as  to  the  power  of  religion  to  confer 
happiness  upon  the  soul,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul  itself?  Does  it  not  plainly 
teach,  that  the  soul  can  only  be  truly  happy 
when  religion  occupies  its  thoughts  and  af- 
fections ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soul  ? 
Is  it,  like  its  companion,  the  body,  perish- 
able, or  is  it  imperishable  ?  Reason,  as  well 
as  revelation,  says  it  cannot  be  perishable. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  imperishable.  Re- 
flect upon  your  own  being,  and  will  not 
your  meditations,  if  properly  conducted,  lead 
to  conclusions  like  the  following.  "  When 
I  contemplate  myself,  I  find  that  I  am  com- 
posed of  mind  and  matter,  of  body  and 
spirit.  My  body  I  know  is  perishable,  for 
earth  is  dotted  with  the  graves  of  millions 
whose  eyes  once  sparkled  with  life  like  mine, 
whose  countenances  were  once  as  flushed 
with  health,  whose  forms  once  stood  as  erect 
in  the  pride  and  beauty  of  strength  and  ac- 
tivity. I  feel  that  a  law  is  written  upon  my 
members  which  tells  me,  in  language  not  to 
be  mistaken,  that  they  must  decay  and 
perish.  I  know,  that,  sooner  or  later,  this 
body  must  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  moulder 
there,  until  it  shall  mingle  with  the  dust  of 
earth.  But  what  of  that  spirit,  so  different 
from  the  body,  and  yet  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it  ?  Will  it,  too,  perish  ?  A 
consciousness  of  immortality  springs  up 
within  me,  and  I  feel,  that  though,  as  to  my 
body,  I  am  perishable,  yet,  as  to  my  soul,  I 
am  imperishable.  I  cannot  believe,  that 
when  my  body,  crushed  as  to  its  powers, 
becomes  the  victim  of  death,  my  soul  will 
also  cease  to  exist,  and  my  whole  being  be 
extinct.  No,  a  conviction  irresistibly  forces 
itself  upon  me,  that  my  soul,  though  for  a 
season  dependent  upon  the  body,  is  still  inde- 
pendent of  it,  and  can  and  will  live  without  it. 
I  have  seen  the  body  mangled  by  acci- 


dent, the  limbs  amputated  until  scarcely 
anght  but  the  trunk  remained,  and  yet  the 
mind  was  unimpaired.  And  can  I,  with 
such  evidences,  believe  that,  when  the  bo*]j 
perishes,  the  soul  necessarily  perishcH  with 
it?  For  if  the  soul  is  dependent  upon  the 
body,  why  does  not  that  soul,  as  limb  after 
limb  of  the  body  is  removed,  dwindle  away, 
until  it  has  lost  in  power,  what  would  be  an 
equal  proportion  to  the  loss  of  thesub.stance 
01  the  body  ?  I  have  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  dying,  and  have  seen  the  great  and 
talented  of  earth  pass  away.  I  have  ob- 
served the  sunken  eye,  the  fallen  cheek,  the 
wasted  frame,  but  I  did  not  witness  the  same 
decay  of  mind  and  loss  of  intellect  ?  Nay, 
the  reverse.  I  have  witnessed  the  body 
rapidly  sink  under  disease,  and  yet  the  mind 
grow  more  luminous  and  clear,  the  nearer 
disease  has  approached  its  termination. 
How  can  I,  then,  believe,  that  when  death 
finally  crushes  the  body,  the  mind  must  also 
be  crushed  with  it  ? 

I  have  thrown  myself  wearied  upon  my 
bed  to  rest,  and  soon  quietness  came  over 
me.  Slumber  locked  my  senses  ;  motion- 
less lay  my  body.  Every  pulse,  however, 
was  beating.  And  yet  that  body  rested  in 
a  state  of  unconsciousness.  But  the  mind 
did  not  rest.  That  was  not  locked  in  slum- 
ber. Thought  still  dwelt  within  it,  and 
occupied  its  faculties.  Away,  over  hill  and 
dale  it  roamed,  trod  many  a  town  and  vil- 
lage, conversed  with  familiar  friends,  as  if 
waking,  instead  of  sleeping  hours,  were  its 
possession.  And  can  I  believe,  that  mind, 
whose  powers  of  thought  the  sleeping  body 
cannot  check,  which,  then,  clearly,  has  a 
separate  existence,  will  have  those  powers 
arrested  and  that  existence  destroyed,  when 
the  body  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death  ? 

Again,  I  have  seen  the  student  pant  and 
struggle  after  knowledge.  The  morning 
sun  found  him  at  his  labors.  The  evening 
stars  and  midnight  lamp  witnessed  his  un- 
tiring industry  and  zeal.  I  have  seen  him 
scan  the  sky,  pierce  the  earth,  and  dive  intc> 
ocean's  depths — and  gather  gems,  and  trea- 
sure them  up  in  his  storehouse  of  memory. 
Year  after  year  I  have  seen  him  add  fresh 
acquisitions  to  his  stock  of  learning  and 
knowledge.    Yet,   when   I   supposed    that 
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knowledge  of  every  kind  was  his,  and  that 
his  mind  was  noio  satisfied  with  the  acqui- 
sitions it  had  made,  I  heard  him  thus  give 
vent  to  the  dissatisfied  feelings  of  his  heart : 
"  I  have  long  since  passed  the  meridian  of 
my  life,  and  all  has  been  given  to  one  pur- 
suit. After  knowledge  I  have  thirsted, 
and  to  gratify  these  longings,  has  been  the 
unwearied  labor  of  years.  And  yet,  what 
have  I  accomplished  ?  I  feel  like  one  stand- 
ing upon  ocean's  shores,  who  has  gathered 
only  here  and  there  a  pebble,  while  myriads 
of  pearls  of  rarest  value  lie  untouched  before 
me.  I  long  to  be  in  their  possession,  but 
life  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  must  die. 
Would  that  my  life  were  longer,  and  that  with 
powers  ever  fresh  and  vigorous,  I  could  ex- 
plore the  whole  ocean  of  Truth,  and  gem 
my  brow  with  its  radiant  beauties  !"  Can 
I  believe,  then,  hearing  the  burden  of  such 
a  soul,  that  that  soul  will  never  have  its 
aspirings  satisfied  ?  Why  has  it  been  gifted 
with  such  powers,  and  why  is  such  an  ocean 
of  Truth  scattered  in  its  boundlessness  and 
magnificence*  around  it,  unless  it  be,  that, 
fully  developed  in  another  world,  it  will 
grasp  and  comprehend,  what  it  cannot  grasp 
nor  comprehend  nor  fully  enjoy  on  earth  ? 
Oh !  when  I  weigh  what  reason  teaches,  I 
cannot  but  believe,  that  my  soul,  in  all  re- 
spects, is  immeasurably  superior  to  my  body, 
and  will  not  perish,  but  live  on,  and  live  for- 
ever. 

As  a  Christian  Believer,  however,  I  have 
still  clearer  proofs  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  I  go  to  the  Bible,  and  upon  every 
page  of  the  Revelation  given  by  Jksus 
Christ,  I  hear  the  voice  of  God  proclaim- 
ing "  Life  and  Immortality."  There,  with 
the  light  of  eternity  dawning  around  me,  I 
learn  that  my  body  may  and  must  die,  and 
slumber  on  for  ages  in  the  dust,  but  that  my 
soul  has  a  tenure  of  existence  co-extensive 
with  eternity."  And,  what  a  thought !  All 
else  must  perish.  The  sun  shall  expire  in 
darkness.  The  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the 
planets  shall  be  shrouded  in  blackness.  The 
solid  earth  shall  be  turned  into  nothingness. 
But  J,  a  being  of  time,  'tis  true,  but  also  of 
eternity,  can  never,  never  be  annihilated. 
Surviving  the  wreck  of  matter,  I  shall  see 
heaven  and  earth   pass   away,   but  myself 


imperishable.  Century  upon  century  shall 
roll  their  rounds.  Age  upon  age  shall  glide 
on.  And  when  years,  equal  in  number  to 
the  drops  that  compose  the  mighty  ocean, 
multiplied  by  the  sands  which  constitute 
the  hills  and  mountains,  multiplied  again  by 
the  blades  of  grass  waving  upon  every  green 
spot,  and  multiplied  again  by  the  leaves 
trembling  upon  every  plant  and  tree,  shall 
have  been  buried  in  the  past,  my  being  will 
only  have  commenced  ! 

And  what  will  enable  me  to  endure  this 
eternity  of  existence  ?  What  will  so  occupy 
my  soul,  that  its  length  will  not  be  noticed,  in 
view  of  the  happiness  it  will  confer?  Will 
not  the  study  of  God  enable  the  soul  to  en- 
dure the  existence  of  eternity,  and,  thus  oc- 
cupied, will  it  not  be  so  enraptured  with  its 
occupation,  that  nought  but  existence  itself 
will  be  realized,  whilst  the  length  of  its  dura- 
tion will  be  forgotten  ?  What  constituted 
the  employment  and  delight  of  angels  in 
eternity,  ere  this  world  sprang  into  being, 
ere  the  starry  heavens  arched  the  globe  in 
beauty?  In  what  did  the  angels  engage,  as 
time,  unmarked  by  months  and  years,  winged 
its  flight  in  Jehovah's  presence?  Was  not 
their  employment  to  do  the  will  of  their 
Maker,  to  study  His  being  and  character, 
and  in  these  employments  did  they  not 
experience  the  highest  conceivable  enjoy- 
ment? What  else  could  have  employed 
their  powers,  as  in  the  ages  before  the  world 
was  created,  they  encircled  the  throne  of 
God  and  beheld  His  glory  ?  Must  not  the 
eternal  existence  of  their  Maker,  the  Omnipo- 
tence which  summoned  themselves  intobeing, 
the  holiness  which  veiled  heaven  with  its 
immaculate  purity,  and  every  other  attribute 
of  the  Godhead,  have  given  to  their  powers 
unceasing  employment,  and  to  their  facul- 
ties unbounded  happiness  ?  Oh !  what 
infinite  delight  angels  and  archangels  must 
experience,  when,  with  hearts  burning  with 
love  to  God,  they  dwell  upon  His  perfections, 
and  receive  with  every  repeated  effort  fresh 
accessions  to  their  store  of  knowledge  !  Out 
of  God,  even  they  can  derive  no  happiness; 
and  when  numbers  turned  to  another  source 
for  enjoyment,  the  consequence  was,  banish- 
ment from  heaven,  and  suffering  in  hell  1 
What   constituted    the   employment   and 
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delight  of  our  first  parents,  in  the  garden  of 
Eden?  Was  it  not  the  Hame?  Was  not 
the  study  of  God,  his  being  and  character, 
to  them,  too,  a  source  of  the  sweetest,  purest 
pleasure?  Every  flower  that  filled  the  air 
with  fragrance,  every  tree  that  waved  its 
fruit  and  foliage,  every  bird  that  carolled 
its  notes  of  gladness,  every  blade  of  grass  that 
carpeted  the  earth  with  verdure,  every 
running  stream  that  flashed  its  waters  in  the 
sunshine,  every  animal  that  moved  in 
majesty  before  them,  spake  of  God,  of  the 
perfection  of  his  character,  and  of  the 
variety  and  wonderfulness  of  his  attributes. 
God  to  them  was  everywhere,  in  the  blue 
sky  above,  and  in  the  green  earth  Ijeneath. 
And  loving  God,  as  they  did,  must  not  their 
souls  have  been  transported  with  happiness, 
as  on  every  side,  they  witnessed  the  proof 
of  His  power,  wisdom,  and  love  ?  Doth 
it  not  appear  evident,  then,  that  what 
constituted  the  principal  employment  and 
delight  of  angels  in  eternity,  and  of  our  first 
parents  in  Eden,  before  the  fall,  must  still 
constitute  the  principal  employment  of  the 
soul,  noio,  in  order  that  it  may  be  truly 
contented  and  happy? 

If  my  soul  shall  survive  the  universal 
■wreck  of  matter,  how  is  it  possible  for  it  to 
find  contentment  in  that,  which,  in  com- 
parison, is  only  dross  and  insignificance? 
No ;  unless  the  soul  be  brought  back  from 
sin  and  restlessness,  and  the  holy  calm  which 
pervaded  it  before  the  fall  be  again  breathed 
into  it,  it  seeks  in  vain  for  happiness,  in  any- 
thing which  earth  can  offer.  For  a  season 
we  may  interest  it  in  tliat  which  is  perishable. 
But,  unless  its  powers  are  unceasingly 
employed,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
with  earthly  objects  is  impossible,  it  will 
inevitably  be  filled  with  an  insupportable 
wearisomeness. 

We  propound  the  question  again,  then, 
what  else,  save  God,  can  satisfy  the  immortal 
soul?  Can  Wealth?  How  many  thou- 
sands to  whom  gold  is  the  chief  object  of 
life's  labor ;  and  yet,  when  in  its  possession, 
are  they  contented  ?  I  heard  one  of  earth's 
sons,  upon  whom  fortune  had  profusely 
lavished  her  treasures,  relate  how  he  had 
tested  its  power  to  impart  enjoyment,  and 
what  was  his  confession  on  the  subject :  "  I 


made  me  great  works  :  I  builded  me  houses  : 
I  planted  me  vineyards:  I  made  nie  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them 
of  all  kind  of  fruits:  I  made  me  pools  of 
waters,  to  water  therewith  the  wood,  that 
bringeth  forth  trees :  I  gat  me  servants  and 
maidens,  and  had  servants  born  in  my 
house;  also  I  had  great  possessions  of  great 
and  small  cattle,  above  all  that  were  in 
Jerusalem  before  me :  I  gathered  me  also 
silver  and  gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasure  of 
kings  and  of  the  provinces :  I  gat  me  men 
singers,  and  women  singers,  and  the  delights 
of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical  instruments, 
and  that  of  all  sorts.  So  I  was  great,  and 
increased  more  than  all  that  were  before  me 
in  Jerusalem ;  also  my  wisdom  remained 
with  me.  And  whatsoever  mine  eyes  de- 
sired, I  kept  not  from  them.  I  withheld 
not  my  heart  from  any  joy.  Then  I  looked 
on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had  wrought, 
and  on  the  labor  that  I  had  labored  to  do ;  and, 

behold,  ALL    WAS    YANITT    and    VEXATION'   OF 

SPIRIT."  Again  I  heard  that  same  man  speak 
of  religion  :  "  Happy  the  man  that  findeth 
wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  under- 
standing. The  merchandise  of  it  is  better 
than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more  precious 
than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her. 
Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  hand  honor  and  riches.  Her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to 
them  that  lay  hold  upon  her :  and  happy  is 
every  one  that  retaineth  her."' 

But  if  wealth  cannot  satisfy  the  immortal 
soul,  may  not  Fame  ?  I  have  seen  one  of 
earth's  heroes  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army.  At  his  approach  proud  cities  fell, 
and  beauteous  vales  were  drenched  in  blood. 
No  barrier  could  stay  his  progress.  Walls 
crumbled  before  his  mighty  power,  opposing 
armies  were  scattered  by  him,  like  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  to  the  autumn  winds.  Deserts 
pathless  as  the  ocean,  burning  with  the 
hottest  noontide  heats,  were  traversed  by 
him.  Rivers,  rolling  in  solemn  grandeur, 
were  crossed  by  him,  as  meadow  streams  by 
childhood.  The  World's  Coxqueror  he 
became.     But,   alas!   when  fame   had   no 
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other  garland  to  weave  around  his  brow,  in 
the  spirit  of  discontent,  he  sat  down  and 
wept,  because  there  were  no  other  worlds  to 
conquer. 

And,  if  wealth  nor  fame  can  satisfy  the 
soul,  can  earthly  Pleasure?  Summon 
before  you  the  world's  poet,  and  ask  him : 

"  AVho  drank  every  cup  of  joy, 
Drank  early,  deeply  drank, 
Drank  draughts  that  common  millions 
Might  have  quenched;  then  died 
Of  thirst,  because  there  vs^as  not  more  to  drink.'' 

In  his  own  glowing  language,  a  Byron 
makes  reply: 

"And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  wo 

I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth; 
And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know, 

A  pang  even  thou  must  fail  to  soothe? 

"It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate. 

Nor  low  ambition's  honor  lost; 
That  bids  me  loath  my  present  state. 

And  fly  from  all  I  prized  the  most : 
It  is  that  vveariiiess  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see. 

*'It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom, 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore, 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before; 
What  exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 

To  zones  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be, 

The  blight  of  life,  the  demon  thought. 

"  Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go. 
With  many  a  retrospection  curs't, 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 
Wliate'er  betides  I've  known  the  worst. 
What  is  that  worst  ?    Nay,  do  not  ask  ; 
In  pity,  from  the  search  forbear; 
Smile  on,  nor  venture  to  unmask 
Man's  HEART,  and  view  the  heU  that's  thtre." 

Should  not  these  multiplied  examples 
sufSce  to  warn  us  of  the  folly  of  endeavoring 
to  satisfy  the  soul  with  objects  of  sense  and 
time?  And  yet  each  one,  who  has  not 
made  the  experiment,  fondly  hopes,  that 
where  others  have  failed,  he  will  certainly 
succeed.  And  why  this  mad  pursuit  of 
earthly  things,  when  both  reason  and  expe- 
rience attest,  that  away  from  God  the  soul 
knows  no  satisfying  rest,  no  abiding  happi- 
ness? It  is  because  sin  darkens  and  de- 
ceives. How  great  the  necessity,  then,  for 
the  removal  of  this  blindness,  for  until  re- 
moved, religion  is  never  sought,  the  heart  is 
never  renovated,  the  soul  is  never  saved. 
God's  Spirit  alone  can  cure  this  blindness, 
but  oh !  how  sad  to  think,  that  man  madly 


drives  God's  Spirit  from  him,  and  voluntarily 
shrouds  himself  in  darkness.  Oh,  how 
necessary,  then,  to  pause,  and  reflect,  and 
then  arise,  and  call  upon  God  to  give  him 
light,  that  he  may  see  and  live.  And  when 
light  is  given,  how  needful  to  walk  in 
the  same.  Then  will  we  not  fail  to  be 
blessed  in  time,  and  thrice  blessed  in 
eternity.  Only  when  we  look  upon  God  as 
our  Father,  when  we  have  no  will  adverse  to 
His,  when  Jesus  is  felt  to  be  our  Saviour, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  our  Comforter,  can  we 
certainly  realize  that  "  Beligioii's  toays  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
peace." 

RELIGION  IN  PALACES. 

"Because  thine  heart  was  tender,  and  thou  didst 
humble  thyself  before  God,  I  have  even  heard  thee, 
also,  saith  the  Lord." — 2  Chronicles,  34  :  27. 

IT  is  related  that  when  the  Duke  of  Kent 
was  expressing  concern  about  the  state 
of  his  soul  in  the  prospect  of  death,  his  phy- 
sician endeavored  to  soothe  his  mind  by  re- 
ferring to  his  high  station,  and  his  honorable 
conduct  in  the  distinguished  situation  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  him — and  that 
the  Duke  stopped  him  short  by  saying,  "No; 
remember  if  I  ayn  to  be  saved,  it  is  not  as  a 
PRINCE,  but  as  a  SINNER."  On  asking  his 
physician  if  he  were  accustomed  to  pray, 
the  latter  replied,  "  Please  your  royal  high- 
ness, I  hope  I  say  my  prayers :  but  shall  I 
bring  a  Prayer-book  ?"' — "  No,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  "  what  I  mean  is,  that  if  you  are  ac- 
customed to  pray  for  yourself,  you  could 
pray  for  me  in  my  present  situation."  The 
doctor  then  asked  if  he  should  call  the 
Duchess.  "Do,"  said  the  Prince.  The 
Duchess  came  and  offered  up  a  most  affect- 
ing prayer  in  behalf  of  her  beloved  husband. 
"Not  viany  vfise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called." 
"  How  hardly,'"  says  He  who  cannot  err, 
"  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven — with  men  this  is  im- 
possible, but  with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible." The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  used 
to  say,  she  was  thankful  for  the  letter  M  in 
the  word  "  many"  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  ;  if  that  had  been  left  oiU,  she  should 
have  been  excluded  from  Heaven. 
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A  FROZEN  RIVER  AND  THE  MIS- 
SISSIPPI BRIDGE. 

BY    REV.    DANIEL    OAUVEU. 

WPIEN  the  Prophet  Isaisih  speaks  of  the 
peace  of  the  righteous  man  being 
like  a  river,  he  never  dreamed  of  a  frozen 
Mississippi — a  stream,  on  whose  bosom  the 
army  of  Xerxes  might  march  without  fear. 
The  river  the  seer  had  in  view  was  the 
Jordan,  which  the  "Father  of  Waters"  would 
swallow,  and  exhibit  no  signs  that  the  little 
fellow  had  been  "  taken  in."  An  ice-bound 
river  would  not  hold  good  in  the  Prophet's 
comparison,  for  it  forms  some  most  unholy 
alliances,  and  makes  a  way  for  the  thief  to 
escape.  Just  think  of  it.  The  Frost  King 
has  married  Iowa,  with  all  its  anti-liquor 
proclivities,  to  "  grog-bruising"  Illinois  !  As 
well  might  you  harness  together  a  reindeer 
and  a  swine.  But  we  have  the  consolation, 
that  soon  the  bright  "  King  of  Day"  will 
dissolve  the  iniquitous  union,  and  the  old 
giant  will  awake  from  his  sleep,  and  burst, 
like  burnt  tow,  the  bands  with  which  he  is 
now  bound,  tearing  and  foaming  at  the  out- 
rage that  has  been  committed.  Then  also 
the  great  "  Father"  will  gently  set  his  beau- 
tiful daughter  Iowa  to  his  right  hand,  and 
turn  contemptuously  his  dissipated  son  Illi- 
nois to  the  left. 

Whilst  he  is  quietly  and  innocently  hiber- 
nating, the  cunning  of  man  is  stretching  an 
instrument  across  the  sleeping  giant,  to 
break  which  he  will  rage  and  run  against  in 
vain.  After  having  demanded  and  received 
tribute  for  thousands  of  years,  the  old  man 
is  now  to  be  outwitted  by  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness, and  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  puffing 
son  of  a  tea-pot, 

"As  he  draws  liis  huge  trains  along." 

The  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
■will  be  a  noble  achievement  in  architecture. 
A  few  years  ago,  men  hardly  dreamed  of 
such  a  scheme,  and  now  this  astounding 
monument  of  human  skill  has  already  almost 
been  reared.  Soon  vast  trains  will  come 
from  the  golden  regions  of  sunset,  rolling 
eastward,  unimpeded  in  their  progress  by  the 
mighty  river.  I  think  I  shall  express  the  good 
will  of  the  world  in  the  following  sentiment: 

The  Mississippi  Bridge:  Success  to  its 
projectors,  and  long  life  to  its  builders. 


The  bridge  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
so-called  Upper  Rapids,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  Rock  Island,  thus  named  from 
tlie  rocky  strata  on  which  it  lies.  This 
island,  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  It  is  three  miles 
long,  and  averages  aljout  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width.  It  still  belongs  to  the  government 
(excepting  one  quarter  section),  and  will  at 
any  time  bring  S.000,000  into  Uncle  .Sam's 
pocket.  On  the  lower  end  sUmd  the  remains 
of  Fort  Armstrong,  now  abandoned.  The 
river  here  flows  almost  directly  west,  ^he 
main  channel  being  north  of  the  island.  The 
bridge  over  this  part  consists  of  five  spans 
of  250  feet  each,  the  draw-bridge  in  the 
centre,  of  240  feet,  making  1,490  feet.  The 
other  branch  is  less  than  half  as  large.  The 
whole  will  doubtless  be  completed  in  the 
month  of  April.  In  fact,  it  now  wants  only 
one  span  and  the  draw-bridge.  The  huge  draw- 
bridge pier  isa  wonder  of  itself,  and  it  seems 
as  though  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake 
could  move  it.  This  railroad  is  designed  to 
run  to  the  Pacific  shore,  and  is  now  com- 
pleted to  Iowa  City.  Over  this  bridge  the 
cars  will  run  about  twenty  feet  above  high 
water. 


M 


THE  POWER  OF  MONEY. 
ONEY  with  more  than  tutelary  power, 
protects  its  votaries  from  insults  and  op- 


snatches  the  sword  from  the  hands  of  justice. 
Towns  and  cities,  like  Jericho,  without  any 
miracle,  have  folleu  flat  before  it.  It  has 
stopped  the  mouths  of  cannon,  and  more 
surprising  still,  of  faction  and  murder.  It 
has  drawn  a  sort  of  glory  around  the  globose 
and  opaque  skulls  of  mercenary  magistrates : 
and  strange,  p.assing  strange,  to  say,  it  has 
made  youth  and  beauty  fly  to  the  arms  of  age 
and  impotence.  It  gives  charms  to  deformity 
and  detestation ;  transforms  Hymen  into 
Mammon,  and  the  god  of  love  into  a  satyr. 
It  has  built  bridges  without  foundations, 
formed  libraries  without  books,  hospitals 
without  endowments,  and  churches  without 
benefices.  It  has  turned  conscience  into  an 
atheist,  honor  into  a  pimp,  and  honesty  into 
a  stock-jobber.  There  is  nothing  wonderful 
it  has  not  effected — except  making  men  icise, 
viriuous,  and  happy. 
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"  I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY." 

BY    EEV.    J.    K.    PLITT. 

WHAT  a  beautiful  sentiment!  How 
universally  is  it  embalmed  in  Chris- 
tian hearts  !  How  sweetly  expressive  of  the 
nobler  feelings  which  dwell  in  the  breast  of 
the  child  of  God  !  It  was  originally  uttered 
by  a  good  man,  but  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances from  those  which  it  would  seem 
itself  to  imply.  The  man  of  Uz  is  not,  here, 
as  we  would  most  naturally  suppose,  so  en- 
raptured with  his  contemplations  of  the 
heavenly  world,  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  joy- 
ful anticipations,  so  happy  in  realizing  by 
faith  a  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises, 
that  he  counts  his  earthly  life  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  heavenly,  and  has  no  de- 
sire on  this  account  to  linger  longer  in  the 
flesh.  His  speaking  here  is  not  evidence 
of  the  grace  of  God  dwelling  in  his  heart, 
not  an  exemplification  of  that  sweetness  of 
temper  which  should  ever  pervade  all  the 
feelings  and  utterances  of  the  Christian ; 
but  it  is  rather  a  humiliating  picture  of  his 
indwelling  corruption,  breaking  forth  and 
marring  his  character,  and  showing  us  how 
easily,  under  the  working  of  evil  influences, 
we  may  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

Job  would  not  live  alway — and  why  ?  Be- 
cause he  was  weary  of  his  afflictions,  and 
desired  to  be  released  from  them.  God  had 
laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  him,  and  had  crushed 
him  to  the  earth  with  sorrows.  The  spirit 
of  the  sufferer  is  utterly  overwhelmed  ;  his 
flesh  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  his  woes ; 
his  friends  who  come  to  sympathize  with  him 
appear  to  him  cold  and  unfeeling  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  pitiable  case  ;  and  they 
so  reason  and  philosophize  about  it  as  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  memorable  suf- 
ferer, and  provoke  an  outbreaking  of  unjusti- 
fiable impatience.  It  is  under  the  imjndse 
of  this  restless  and  simple  spirit,  that  he 
wishes  to  die.  He  loathes  his  life.  He 
would  not  live  alway.  He  asks  how  he  can 
help  complaining  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul.  He  even  strays  so  far  from  Christian 
integrity,  as  to  remonstrate  in  a  most  irreve- 
rent way  with  God  for  afflicting  him.  "  Am 
I  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a  watch 
over  me  ?     When  I  say,  my  bed  shall  com- 


fort me,  my  couch  shall  ease  my  complaint, 
then  thou  scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terri- 
fiest  me  through  visions,  so  that  niy  soul 
chooseth  strangling  and  death  rather  than 
my  life.  I  loathe  it ;  I  would  not  live 
alway." 

It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  attempt  to 
justify  the  spirit  which  is  here  manifested. 
Job  had  no  right  thus  bitterly  to  complain 
against  his  Maker.  Afterwards  he  is  made 
to  see  the  error  of  his  way,  and  humbly  and 
penitently  to  seek  the  divine  forgiveness. 
His  character,  obscured  and  marred  uiader 
affliction,  shines  out  at  last  in  charming 
colors.  He  is  the  friend  of  God.  AVhilst 
his  errors  and  failings  were  great,  the  fear 
and  love  of  Jehovah,  notwithstanding,  are 
proved  to  have  a  dwelling-place  in  his 
heart. 

But,  apart  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  spoken,  and  forgetful  of  the 
spirit  which  dictated  it,  how  beautiful  is  the 
sentiment  contained  in  the  words :  "  I  would 
not  live  alway !"  How  aptly  and  truthfully 
the  feelings  of  the  Christian  heart  are  ex- 
pressed by  it  I  How  endeared  are  all  the 
associations  connected  with  it  in  the  Chris- 
tian's mind !  Who,  who  would  live  alway 
here  on  earth,  when  he  comprehends  life  in 
its  nobler  aspects,  as  set  forth  in  the  sacred 
word,  with  the  beams  of  God's  love  and 
mercy  shedding  a  holy  radiance  upon  it,  and 
filling  it  with  hallowed  and  unspeakable 
joys  ? 

The  Christian  would  not  live  alway  in  this 
world  ;  he  cherishes  no  such  desire,  because 
he  knows  that  its  realization  is  impossible. 
"  Death  has  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned,"  But  it  is  not  because  there 
is  an  unalterable  necessity  that  every  man 
die  after  the  manner  of  the  flesh, — not  be- 
cause he  cannot,  that  he  looidd  not  live 
alway.  He  naturally  loves  life,  just  as  other 
men ;  and  if  he  had  not  some  higher  hope 
than  this  world  gives  him,  it  would  be  hard 
for  him  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  his 
nature.  He  desires  not  to  live  alway  on 
earth,  because  here  the  nobler  aspirations  of 
his  soul  can  never  be  satisfied.  He  has,  in- 
deed, inestimable  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus, 
his  Lord,  in  the  communion  of  saints  here 
below ;  his  soul  is,  indeed,  glad  in  the  sal- 
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vation  of  God,  and  in  all  the  benefits  which 
the  Gospel  brings  him  in  this  world;  but  he 
longs  to  be  released  from  the  cumbering 
weight  of  his  mortal  body ;  he  longs  to  see 
eye  to  eye  in  Zion  ;  his  spirit  longs  to  linger 
about  the  hill  of  immortality,  and  catch  the 
music  of  the  heavenly  choir;  his  soul  longs 
to  revel  in  the  fulness  of  joy,  which  is  in 
God's  presence,  and  in  the  everlasting  plea- 
sures which  are  at  his  right  hand.  The 
cravings  of  his  immortal  nature  can  ilLen 
only  be  filled.  There  is  a  nobler  impulse 
than  the  necessity  ih&ihe.  must  die,  that  con- 
strains him  to  look  with  joyful  anticipations 
to  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He 
would  not  live  alway,  because  the  eye 
of  faith  opens  out  before  him  a  world  of 
unseen  and  unspeakable  blessing,  which 
God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him, — 
a  better  life,  with  which  that  of  this  world 
is  not  worthy  to  be  compared. 

Again,  the  Christian  would  not  live  alway, 
not  because  he  is  anxious  solely  to  be  re- 
leased from  present  sorrows  and  trials.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  case  with  Job.  He  became 
impatient  under  the  rod,  and  desired  to  die, 
because  he  thought  God's  appointments  too 
heavy  for  him.  But  he  was  influenced  by 
improper  feelings :  the  flesh  sadly  got  do- 
minion over  the  spirit ;  and  he  had  occasion 
bitterly  to  regret  his  conduct.  The  Chris- 
tian ought  not  thus  to  err.  The  New  Tes- 
tament teaches  him,  that  God  educates  his 
children  for  heaven  in  the  school  of  afflic- 
tion,— that  the  application  of  the  chastening 
rod  is  but  the  evidence  of  a  Father's  care 
and  love,  and  that,  though  this  be  grievous 
for  the  flesh  to  bear,  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness  will  be  the  happy  result  to 
those  who  are  properly  exercised  by  their 
chastisements.  Had  Job  fully  understood 
these  purposes  and  uses  of  afliiction,  we 
may  easily  suppose  he  would  not  so  vehe- 
mently have  declaimed  against  God,  when 
the  rod  was  laid  upon  him. 

Murmuring  under  the  appointments  of 
God's  Providence  is,  in  no  case,  to  be  justi- 
fied. To  wish  to  die,  merely  to  be  relieved 
from  physical  suffering,  is  wrong.  It  is 
distrust  of  God.  It  reflects  upon  his  wisdom. 
It  shows  a  want  of  unwavering  confidence 
iu  his  promises  of  mercy,  and  in  his  almighty 


power  to  bring  hi.s  children  safely  out  of  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  But,  how  prone  is  the 
flesh  to  cry  out  against  God  !  IIow  difficult 
is  it,  when  raging  disease  consumes  the 
energies,  or  when  the  severe  appliances  of 
the  healing  art  make  the  flesh  to  smart  and 
quiver,  to  free  the  mind  from  the  thought 
that  God  appoints  more  than  we  can  hear! 
It  requires  watchfulness  and  prayer  to  keep 
down  the  rising  emotion,  the  impatient  com- 
plaint. But  the  Christian  who  remembers 
what  he  has  learned  at  the  foot  of  the  cro.ss  ; 
who  looks  up  and  contemplates  the  example 
of  suffering  the  case  of  the  holy  Redeemer 
furnishes  ;  who  thinks  of  the  wise  and  mer- 
ciful purposes  God  has  in  view  in  afflicting 
him,  cannot  complain,  even  when  the  gloomy 
cloud  lowers  heavily  upon  him,  and  the  dark 
waters  flow  over  his  soul.  He  knows  that 
the  most  that  is  appointed  to  him  is  far  short 
of  his  deserts ;  that,  whatever  the  number 
and  severity  of  his  trials,  he  has  richly 
merited  them  all,  by  his  numerous  trans- 
gressions. He  would  not,  even  were  it  pos- 
sible, fly  from  his  earthly  trials  and  suffer- 
ings. He  knows  that  they  are  intended  for 
good.  He  is  willing  to  bear  them  just  so 
long  as  an  infinitely  wise  God  sees  fit  to 
continue  them.  Though  his  flesh  fail  him ; 
though  his  physical  energies  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  his  burdens  ;  though  neither  in 
himself,  nor  in  others,  who  attend  upon  him 
with  kindly  ministrations,  he  can  find  the 
relief  which  would  be  grateful  to  his  soul, 
yet  he  ever  finds  the  grace  of  God  sufficient 
for  him,  even  in  the  most  trying  emergency. 
The  Spirit  of  all  consolation  whispers  sooth- 
ing words  iu  his  ears,  and  breathes  un- 
earthly influences  upon  his  agitated  heart. 
The  teachings  of  God's  blessed  truth  are 
enough  to  sustain  him,  and  calm  his  troubled 
spirit.  He  does  not  wish  to  die,  merely 
that  he  may  be  released  from  present  suffer- 
ing. 

And  yet,  willing  as  he  is  to  abide  by  the 
allotments  of  a  wise  Providence,  the  Chris- 
tian is  glad,  when  the  voice  from  heaven 
calls  him  away,  and  bids  him  mount  up  to 
his  dwelling-place  in  the  skies.  It  is  enough 
when  his  Master  in  heaven  indicates  to  him, 
that  his  schooling  for  immortality  is  finished. 
Rejoiced  to  leave  his  cumbrous  clay, because 
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the  divine  purposes  have  been  accomplished 
in  him,  he  bids  farewell  to  all  the  sorrows 
which  have  weighed  him  down, — weighed 
him  down  in  body  but  to  lift  him  up  in  soul, 
if  he  has  suffered  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  heavenly  grace. 

Again,  the  Christian  would  not  live  alway ; 
he  desires  not  to  die,  merely  that  he  may 
rise  from  the  spiritual  joys  of  earth  to  those 
which  are  higher  and  purer.  These  things, 
indeed,  hold  out  a  view  that  may  well  cap- 
tivate his  soul  and  woo  him  heavenward. 
He  will  hail  their  fruition  with  ecstasy  of 
joy,  when  his  Maker  bids  him  enter  upon 
them.  Still  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  await 
God's  time.  He  is  anxious  first  to  do  the 
work  assigned  him  on  earth.  He  patiently 
looks  forward  to  its  completion,  and  in  that 
to  the  filling  up  of  his  happiness  in  a  reali- 
zation of  the  divine  promises.  His  senti- 
ments are  beautifully  expressed  in  such 
passages  as  these  :  "  All  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I  wait  till  my  change 
come."  "  It  is  good  that  man  should  both 
hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of 
God."  "  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having 
a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better.  Nevertheless,  to  abide 
in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you ;  and 
having  this  confidence,  I  know  that  I  shall 
abide  and  continue  with  you  all,  for  your 
furtherance  and  joy  of  faith."  The  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  Christian  are  shaped  by 
a  j^realizing  sense  of  our  Saviour's  j^rayer, 
"Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done." 

The  great  object  of  the  Gospel,  is  to  sub- 
due the  perverse  human  will,  and  subordi- 
nate it  to  that  of  God.  And  when  a  man 
has  arrived  at  a  practical  understanding  of 
this  submission,  he  is  neither  anxious  to  live, 
or  to  die.  He  intrusts  the  whole  matter  to 
God,  who  is  its  rightful  regulator,  and  com- 
forts himself  with  the  assurance  that  He 
will  dispose  it  wisely.  He  wishes  not  to 
escape  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  life,  or 
to  reach  the  joys  of  heaven,  sooner  or  later, 
than  it  pleases  God.  He  gratefully  ac- 
quiesces in  the  Divine  appointment,  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

Again,  when  the  Christian  feels  that  his 
appointed  time  to  die  has  come,  he  has  no 
desire  to  remain  on  earth.     When  he  con- 


siders how  sin  abounds  here,  how  he  must 
continually  feel,  more  or  less,  its  blighting 
influences  ;  how  much  it  interferes  with  his 
spiritual  enjoyments,  and  hinders  his  inti- 
mate communion  with  God,  he  would  not 
live  alway.  He  understands  that  this  is  not 
his  home  ;  that  he  is  but  "  a  stranger  and 
pilgrim  on  earth ;"  that  he  belongs  to  a 
family  whose  residence  is  in  heaven ;  that 
his  is  "a  title  to  mansions  in  the  skies." 
The  man  of  the  world  may  labor,  and  pros- 
per, and  surround  himself  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  earthly  life.  He  may  build  his 
houses  and  barns,  and  "  enlarge  the  j^lace 
of  his  habitation."  He  may  desire  to  live  on 
uninterruptedly  here,  and  may  pass  year 
after  year,  as  though  he  expected  to  realize 
his  desire  ;  but  not  so  the  Christian.  The 
former  lives  and  loves  as  though  earth  were 
all  that  is  worth  his  affections .  and  labors. 
The  latter  ever  bears  about  with  him  a  sense 
of  being  unfixed,  unsettled,  until  he  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father.  It 
would  make  him  sad  to  think  that  the  holy 
aspirations  of  his  soul,  kindled  by  the  blessed 
spirit,  should  find  no  loftier  reality  to  fill 
them,  than  this  poor  world.  Earth  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  immortal  spirit.  The 
Christian  has  therefore  no  wish  to  live  alway 
here.  He  can  wait  God's  time  to  call  him 
away,  which  he  knows  will  certainly  come. 
But  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  release,  or 
even  harassed  with  doubts  about  it,  he  would 
be  crushed  in  the  noblest  aspirings  of  his 
immortal  nature, — his  highest  spiritual  joys 
would  be  bitterly  dregged.  But  God  will 
not  let  him  wander  here  on  these  low  grounds 
of  sin  alway.  He  will  take  him  up  higher. 
He  will  lead  him  into  more  pleasant  pas- 
tures, and  beside  more  peaceful  waters.  He 
will  crown  the  high-born  aspirations  of  his 
nature  with  blessed  fruition.  0  !  happy 
they  whom  God  takes  home  as  dear 
children,  relieves  of  all  their  earthly  wants 
and  sorrows,  and  introduces  to  the  enno- 
bling pleasures  of  heaven  !  They  see  the 
unveiled  glories  of  the  upper  world.  They 
hear  the  sweet  music  that  swells  forth  from 
the  celestial  choirs,  and  unite  their  own 
voice  in  their  exultant  strains.  They  know 
the  ecstasy  of  the  redeemed.     Their  souls 
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are  satisfied  witli  the  riches  of  salvation  in 
which  they  rejoice  as  they  cease  not  to  say : 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain." 

"  Who,  who  wouh]  livo  alway,  away  from  liis  God  1 
Awiiy  from  yon  heaven,  that  Irlissful  alioile, 
Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  How  o'er   the  bright 

plains, 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternaliy  reigns." 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  IIER. 

IJY   REV.   G.    W.    BETHUNE. 

WEKP  not  for  her!     Her  span  was  like  the  sky, 
AVIiose  thousajid  stars  shijie  beanliful  and 
bright: 
Like  flowers,  that  know  not  what  it  is  to  die ; 

liike  long-linked,  shadeless  months  of  polar  light; 
Like  music  floating  o'er  a  wavcless  lake, 
While  echo  answers  from  the  flowery  brake  : 
Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her!     She  died  in  early  youth, 
Ere  ho])e  had  lost  its  rich  romantic  hues; 

When  human  bosoms  seemed  the  homes  of  truth, 
And  eartli  still  gleamed  with  beauty's  radiant  dews. 

Her  summer  prime  waned  not  to  days  that  freeze; 

He,r  wine  of  life  was  run  not  to  the  lees : 
Weep  not  for  her! 

Weep  not  for  her  !     By  fleet  or  slow  decay. 
It  never  grieved. her  bosom's  core  to  mark 

The  playmates  of  her  childhood  wear  away. 
Her  prospects  wither,  or  her  hope*  grow  dark; 

Translated  by  her  God;  with  spirit  shriven. 

She  passed,  as  'twers  in  smiles,  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Weep  not  for  her ! 

Weep  not  for  her !     It  was  not  hers  to  feel 
The  miseries  that  corrode  amassing  years, 

'Gainst  dreams  of  baffled  bliss  the  heart  to  steel, 
To  wander  sad  down  age's  vale  of  tears, 

As  whirl  the  withered  leaves  from  I'riendship's  tree. 

And  on  earth's  wintry  world  alone  to  be  : 
Weep  not  for  her ! 

Weep  not  for  her !     She  is  an  angel  now, 
And  treads  the  sapphire  floors  of  Paradise; 

All  darkness  wiped  from  her  refulgent  brow, 
Sin,  sorrow,  suffering,  banished  from  her  eyes; 

Victorious  over  death,  to  her  appear 

The  vista'd  joys  of  heaven's  eternal  year: 
Weep  not  for  her ! 

Weep  not  for  her  !     Her  memory  is  the  shrine 
Of  pleasant  thoughts,  soft  as  the  scent  of  flowers. 

Calm  as  on  windless  eve  the  sun's  decline, 

Sweet  as  the  song  of  birds  among  the  bowers, 

Rich  as  the  rainbow,  with  its  hues  of  light. 

Pure  as  the  moonshine  of  an  autumn's  night! 
Weep  not  for  her  I 

Weep  not  for  herl     There  is  no  cause  for  w^oe ; 

But  rather  nerve  the  spirit,  that  it  walk 
Unshrinking  o'er  the  thorny  paths  below. 

And  from  earth's  low  defilements  keep  thee  back ; 
So,  when  a  few  fleet  severing  years  have  flown. 
She'll  meet  thee  at  Heaven's  gate,  and  lead  thee  on! 
Weep  not  lor  her! 


THE  SAlilJATH. 

HY  REV.    W.   II.    LfcKE.VBACIl, 

PASTOE  OF  THE  I.UTflERAX  CHDRCIt  AT  LOCKPORT, 
MAOABA  COUSTT,   X.  T. 

IF  a  high  degree  of  veneration  for  any  one 
portion  of  the  septenary  fragments  of 
timt;  be  regarded  super.stitiou.s,  we  gla^lly 
submit  to  the  charge,  because  of  our  ardent 
attachment  to  the  anciently-called  "  JyjrcTs 
Daij,"  but  in  the  heathenish  nomenclature 
of  these  later  times  called  '*  /S'M«-day.''  Blot 
this  day  from  the  calendar  of  the  Christian, 
and  you  would  commit  an  act  of  cruelty 
equal  to  that  of  the  incendiary  who  should 
burn  to  the  ground  the  caravansera  of  the 
East,  appointed  for  the  rest  of  the  weary 
men  and  beasts  travelling  over  its  arid 
deserts — aye,  it  would  be  a  deed  of  turpi- 
ttide  equal  to  the  GotJi  and  Vandal  violence, 
that  would  cut  down  the  verdure  and  fill  up 
the  wells  of  the  oases,  wUere  the  toilworn 
caravan  rests,  after  sufi'ering  the  privations 
and  hunger  of  a  painful  week's  travel.  The 
Sabbath  is  an  oasis  on  the  great  Sahara  of  ^ 
life.  The  fifty-two  of  the  year  are  like  a 
chain  of  green  islands  dotting  the  sea,  upon 
whose  tempestuous  billows  we  are  pursuing 
our  voyage  through  the  world.  We  scarcely 
lose  sight  of  one  rearwai'd,  before  another 
springs  up  in  the  perspective.  The  waving 
foliage  of  the  last  scarcely  recedes  from  our 
vision,  before  our  little  vessel  is  greeted  with 
the  view  of  another  before  it.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  they  are  "  the  ports  that 
fringe  the  sea  of  human  industry,  in  whicli 
the  distressed  bark  may  find  a  sure  anchor- 
age, and  where  it  may  renew  its  outfit  for 
time  and  eternity." 

LoxGFELLOW  beautifully  terms  the  Sab- 
bath, "  the  golden  clasp  that  binds  together 
the  volume  of  the  week."  All  the  week 
would  doubtless  be  at  loose  ends,  like  so 
many  half-stitched  leaves,  had  we  not  such 
a  binding  as  the  Sabbath  to  hold  it  together. 
St.  Augustine  calls  it:  "The  Queen  of 
days."  The  Jews  named  it :  "  The  Desire 
of  days."  The  vocabulary  of  any  language, 
however,  is  too  meagre  to  supply  names  and 
phrases  fully  descriptive  of  its  hallowed  rest 
and  consecrated  enjoyment.  To  be  cor- 
rectly appreciated,  these   must   be  expert- 
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mentally  known.     Names,  at  best,  are  but 

abstract  things.     Shakspeare  says  : 

"  What"?  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

Although  the  designation  "  Sabbath"  was 
not  given  to  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  which  consti- 
tute the  weekly  division  of  time,  accidentally, 
it  must  be  confessed,  even  Christians  them- 
selves do  not  always  fully  realize  its  appli- 
cable meaning.  The  day,  to  us,  is  not  in 
the  name,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
use  it — so  that  whether  it  be  Quakerishly 
called,  '•  First  day,"  Heathenishly,  "  Sun- 
day,"  Jewishly,  "  Sabbath,"  or  more  Chris- 
tianlike, "  LorcTs  Day,"  makes  no  material 
difference.  Unless  we  personally  embrace 
and  spiritually  enjoy  its  blessings  and  privi- 
leges, by  whatever  name  we  designate  it,  it 
will  be  to  us  a  day  of  no  more  consequence 
than  any  other,  except  to  increase  our  con- 
demnation. 

But  to  the  soul  of  him  who  rightly  prizes 
it,  the  Sabbath  is  what  the  anodyne  of  the 
physician  is  to  the  patient  racked  with  burn- 
ing and  distracting  fever.  It  is  a  relief  to 
the  excitement  of  the  week's  toil  and  tur- 
moil. It  cools  the  ardor  of  worldly  agitation, 
and  increases  the  zest  of  spiritual  enjoyment. 
At  its  approach,  we  apply  the  "  breaks"  to 
the  train  of  life,  and  "  switch"  it  off,  to  rest 
and  wait  awhile  upon  a  "  sideling."  As 
dangerous  as  a  train  of  cars  under  full  head- 
way would  be,  with  no  breaks  to  arrest  their 
course,  so  fraught  with  peril  would  be  our 
career,  if  there  were  no  still  and  quiet  Sab- 
baths to  impede  our  daring  and  foolhardy 
rush  through  the  world.  We  would  run  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  until  we  were  either  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  stand  by  some  unfore- 
seen contingency,  or  until  our  energies 
became  gradually  expended,  and  from  sheer 
5e?/'-exhaustion  we  could  proceed  no  fur- 
ther ! 

Erase  this  day  from  life's  calendar,  and 
life  itself  to  each  of  us  would  be,  like  a  lim- 
ner's sketch,  unfinished.  The  outline  would 
need  filling  up,  to  make  it  attractive.  Or, 
it  would  resemble  a  picture  composed  en- 
tirely of  dark  shades,  without  a  single  bright 
color  to  please  the  eye,  or  afford  a  cheerful 
contrast.     A  moral  winter  would  brood  over 


the  souls  of  men.  The  sun  of  religious  pros- 
perity would  sink  in  the  horizon,  and  what- 
ever good  and  holy  affections  are  found  in 
man  would  need  a  forced  or  hot-house 
method  of  development.  The  brain  em- 
ployed on  authorship,  from  over-taxation, 
would  become  half  crazed,  and  in  lieu  of 
sober  and  dispassionate  disquisition,  we 
would  have  the  lucubrations  of  men  border- 
ing on  insanity — as  was  said  of  Rousseau's 
writings,  "  the  effect  of  madness."  The 
muscles  of  the  mechanic  and  laborer,  like  the 
over-drawn  strings  of  an  instrument,  would 
either  snap  asunder,  or  injuriously  relax. 
The  stalwart  frame  of  the  farmer  would 
prematurely  wear  out,  and  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions, from  the  wear  a,ud  tear  of  exces- 
sive toil,  morally,  mentally,  and  physically, 
would  be  reduced  to  mere  skeleton  propor- 
tions. 

We  love  the  Sabbath  because  of  its  calm 
and  holy  quietness.  Its  sweet  and  geutle 
stillness,  its  soft  and  lovely  tranquillitj',  steal 
in  upon  the  heart  as  imperceptibly  as  dew- 
drops  are  distilled  on  the  summer  plants, 
and  the  refreshment  is  the  same.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  Sabbath  assimilates  it,  in  our 
contemplation,  to  that  solemn  and  peaceful 
hour,  when  the  shadows  of  departing  life 
lengthen,  and  the  fluttering  soul,  like  a  bird 
weary  of  flying,  gradually  folds  its  wings, 
and  settles  down  in  the  grave.  We  hush 
the  creaking  machinery  of  our  worldly  busi- 
ness. We  rein  and  tie  up  our  traiuping 
horses  and  rattling  vehicles.  We  close  up 
and  fasten  our  stores  and  offices,  so  crowded 
during  the  week.  We  lay  aside  the  ham- 
mer, the  saw,  the  plane,  the  pen,  and  the 
plough.  We  extinguish  the  fires  of  the  fur- 
nace and  the  forge,  and  stop  the  clatter  of 
the  loom  and  the  thumping  of  the  anvil. 
We  clear  our  streets  of  their  busy,  chatter- 
ing, troublesoiue  masses,  our  stores  of  their 
talkative  customers,  and  our  homes  of  their 
inquisitive  visiters,  and  we  say  to  them,  vir- 
tually, "  This  day  I  ivish  to  be  left  to  myself." 
And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  comparatively  a 
small  per-cent.  of  quietness  which  we  enjoy 
on  the  Sabbath,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  noise,  and  bustle,  and  confusion,  of  the 
week.  But  it  is  a  moiety  we  would  by  no 
means  lose.     The  very  fact  that  it  is  but  a 
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seventh  part  of  our  time,  makes  it  all  the 
more  precious. 

But  the  Sabbath  has  so  many  delights  to 
enshrine  it  in  our  affections,  that  time  would 
fail,  and  space  forbid,  to  enumerate  them 
all.  One  we  will,  however,  yet  mention. 
We  love  it,  above  all,  because  ofits  typical 
character.  Like  an  index-board,  it  points 
to  its  ante-typical  rest  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
light-house  erected  upon  the  promontories  of 
the  coast  of  the  sea  of  life,  illumining  our 
passage  into  the  harbor  of  Heaven.  The 
music  and  worship  of  the  Sabbath  are  the 
key-sounds  to  the  harmonies  of  the  celestial 
world.  Like  vocalists,  who  are  careful  to 
get  the  key-notes,  we,  as  Christians,  there- 
fore, must  be  anxious  to  begin  our  praises 
aright  on  earth,  lest  we  be  led  into  discord. 
Here,  in  the  church,  and  on  the  Sabbath  es- 
pecially, we  are  learning  the  rudiments  of 
praise — the  science  of  devotion — the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  employments  and 
delights  of  Heaven.  Our  most  exalted  ex- 
ercises in  the  lower  sanctuary,  indeed,  are 
but  the  first  legsons,  the  alphabetic  begin- 
nings, the  juvenile  essays,  of  those  more 
perfect  and  more  ecstatic  employments,  into 
which  we  shall  be  ushered  in  the  sanctuary 
above.  From  our  primer  of  praise  on  earth, 
we  shall  graduate  to  the  voluminous  text- 
book that  shall  be  opened  to  our  inspection 
in  Heaven.  Here  even  our  Sabbath  rest  is 
interrupted  by  the  jarring  elements  of  earth. 
There,  existence  itself  will  be  one  continued 
act  of  Sabbath  worship,  and  the  whole 
temple  of  God  will  be  perpetually  vocal  with 
praise.  From  the  shadow  we  shall  pass 
over  to  the  substance.  From  the  outer-hall 
we  shall  enter  into  the  inner  shrine,  where 

"  Peace,  sweet  peace,  is  ever  found, 
In  her  eternal  home,  on  holy  ground." 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  in  Oriental 
literature  is  contained  in  a  passage  from  a 
Persian  poet  Sadi,  quoted  by  Sir  \Y.  JoxES, 
the  sentiment  of  which  is  embodied  in  the 
following  lines: 

"The  sandal  tree  perfumes,  when  riven, 
The  axe  ihat  laid  il  low: 
Let  man  who  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
Forgive  and  bless  his  foe." 


HOPE  AND  MEMOPtY. 

HY  MIl.4.  SIOOUKNKY. 

A  LITTLE  babe  lay  in  the  cradle,  and 
Hope  came  and  kissed  it.  When  its 
nurse,  gave  it  a  cake,  Hope  promised  it 
another  to-morrow;  and  when,  its  youn;» 
sister  brought  a  flower,  over  which  it  clapped 
and  crowed,  Hope  t^jld  of  In-ighter  ones 
which  it  would  gather  for  itself 

The  babe  grew  to  a  child,  and  another 
friend  came  and  kissed  it.  Her  name  was 
Memory.  She  said,  "  Look  behind  thee  and 
tell  me  what  thou  seest."  The  child  an- 
swered, "  I  see  a  little  book."  And  Memory 
said,  "  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  get  honey 
from  the  book,  that  will  be  sweet  to  thee 
when  thou  art  old." 

The  child  became  a  youth.  Once  when 
he  went  to  bed,  Hope  and  Memory  stood  by 
the  pillow.  Hope  sang  a  melodious  song, 
and  said,  "Follow  me,  and  every  morning 
thou  shalt  wake  with  a  smile  as  sweet  as  the 
pretty  lay  I  sung  thee." 

But  Memory  said,  "Hope,  is  there  any 
need  that  we  should  contend?  He  shall  be 
mine  as  well  as  thine — and  we  shall  be  to 
him  as  sisters  all  his  life  long." 

So  he  kissed  Hope  and  Memory,  as  he 
was  beloved  of  them  both.  While  he  slept 
peacefully,  they  sat  silently  by  his  side, 
weaving  rainbow  tissues  into  dreams.  When 
he  woke,  they  came,  with  the  lark,  to  bid 
him  good  morning,  and  he  gave  a  hand  to 
each. 

He  became  a  man.  Every  day  Hope 
guided  him  to  his  labor,  and  every  night  he 
supped  with  Memory  at  the  table  of  Know- 
ledge. 

But  at  length  Age  found  him,  and  turned 
his  temples  gray.  To  his  eye  the  world 
seemed  altered.  Memory  sat  by  his  elbow 
chair,  like  an  old  and  tried  friend.  He 
looked  at  her  seriously,  and  said,  "Hast 
thou  not  lost  something  that  I  intrusted  to 
thee  ?" 

And  she  answered,  "  I  fear  so — for  the  lock 
of  my  casket  is  worn.  Sometimes  I  am 
weary  and  sleepy,  and  Time  purloins  my 
key.  But  the  gems  that  thou  didst  give  me 
when  life  was  new — I  can  account  for  all — 
see  how  bright  they  are!"' 
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While  they  thus  sadly  conversed,  Hope 
put  forth  a  wing  that  she  had  not  -worn, 
folded  under  her  garment,  and  tried  its 
strength  in  a  heavenward  flight. 

The  old  man  laid  down  to  die,  and  when 
his  soul  went  forth  from  his  body,  the  angels 
.took  it.  And  Memory  walked  with  it  through 
the  open  gate  of  Heaven.  But  Hope  lay 
down  at  its  threshold  and  gently  expired,  as 
a  rose  that  giveth  out  its  last  odors. 

Her  parting  sigh  was  like  the  music  of  a 
seraph's  harp.  She  breathed  it  into  a 
glorious  form,  and  said,  "  Immortal  happi- 
ness !  I  bring  thee  a  soul  that  I  have  led 
through  the  icorld.     It  is  now  thine — Jesus 

HATH  REDEEMED  IT." 


"THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE." 

WE  have  often  been  impressed  by  the 
deep  significance  of  the  phrase  which 
Dickens  has  given  as  a  title  to  one  of  his 
Christmas  stories,  "  The  Battle  of  Life."  It 
is  full  of  solemn  meanings.  All  our  hours, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are  but  a  series 
of  antagonisms.  Hunger,  fatigue,  sickness, 
temptation,  sin,  remorse,  sorrow — these  are 
the  strong  powers  with  which  we  must  wage 
continual  war.  Foes  beset  us  from  without 
and  from  within,  and  make  life  one  long 
and  earnest  battle.  But  there  are  victories 
to  be  won  on  the  field,  more  glorious  than 
those  which  crimsoned  Marathon  and  Wa- 
terloo. Evil  habits  may  be  subdued — fiery 
passions  brought  under  the  control  of  prin- 
ciple —  temptations  resisted  —  self-denial 
cheerfully  sustained,  and  life  itself  conse- 
crated to  high  and  holy  purposes.  To  tri- 
umph over  the  infirmities  of  a  perverted 
nature,  and  render  life,  once  deformed  by 
passion  and  stained  by  sin,  beautiful  with 
love,  made  manifest  by  deeds  of  beneficence, 
is  worthier  of  our  ambition  than  all  the 
blood-wrought  heroisms  that  ever  linked  a 
name  to  a  world's  remembrance.  Every 
day  witnesseth  triumphs  such  as  these — yet 
Fame  proclaims  them  not.  What  matters 
it?  In  the  serene  depths  of  these  all-con- 
quering spirits,  God's  peace  abides,  and  har- 
monies are  heard,  such  as  the  angels  make 
when  they  welcome  the  victorious  soul  from 
the  conflicts  of  this,  to  the  raptures  of  the 
heavenly  world. 


THE  GERMANS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY   REV.    E.    W.    HTJTTER. 

SO  deeply  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
indebted  for  her  prosperity  to  the  Ger- 
man portion  of  her  citizens,  that  we  feel  that 
an  article  devoted  to  them  will  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  meridian,  where  they  comprise 
so  large  a  part  of  the  population.  The  Ger- 
man character  once  employed  the  pen  of  the 
learned  and  enlightened  Tacitus,  one  of 
the  first  historians  of  antiquity.  They  evi- 
dently inherit  all  the  virtues  ascribed  hy  this 
author  to  their  ancestors,  with  few  of  their 
vices,  which  Christianity  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure banished  from  among  them.  These 
ancestors  migrated  chiefly  from  the  Palati- 
nate, from  Alsace,  Swabia,  Saxony,  and 
Switzerland,  with  an  admixture  of  natives  of 
every  principality  and  dukedom  in  Germany. 
When  we  reflect,  at  this  day,  that  the  stock 
of  most  of  these  bold  pioneers  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  consisted  only  of  a 
few  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  coin,  a  chest  of 
clothing,  a  Bible,  and  a  Psalter,  and  that 
now  their  descendants  are  scattered  nearly 
over  the  whole  West,  and  own  the  most  im- 
mense possessions,  we  are  forcibly  struck 
with  the  miraculous  changes  wrought  in  the 
progress  of  time  by  an  Overruling  and  Di- 
vine Hand.  If  it  were  possible  to  determine 
the  relative  proportions  of  these  sums,  the 
contrast  would  form  such  a  monument  of 
human  industry  and  economy  as  has  sel- 
dom been  witnessed  in  any  age  or  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania  are  Farmers — hardy  and  in- 
dustrious tillers  of  the  soil — that  most  noble 
of  all  the  secular  occupations  which  can 
engage  the  attention  of  man.  More  skilful 
cultivators  of  the  earth,  too,  we  hazard  no- 
thing in  saying,  can  be  found  nowhere  in 
this  country,  or  any  other,  between  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  Germans  set  a  great  value  upon 
patrimonial  property.  This  useful  principle 
in  human  nature  prevents  much  folly  and 
vice  in  young  people.  It  moreover  leads  to 
lasting  and  extensive  advantages  in  the  im- 
provement of  a  farm  ;  for  what  inducement 
can  be  stronger  in  a  parent  to  plant  an 
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orchard,  to  preserve  forest  trees,  or  to  build 
a  cominoclious  and  durable  house,  than  tho 
idea,  thatthoy  will  be  possessed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  generations,  wlio  shall  inherit  his 
blood  and  name  ? 

What  strikes  a  traveller  through  our  Ger- 
man counties  most  forcibly,  is  their  mam- 
moth barns,  called  in  their  own  language 
SchweUzer  Schettcr.  Indeed,  it  is  their  in- 
variable custom,  in  settling  a  new  tract  of 
land,  frst  to  provide  large  and  suitaljle  ac- 
commodations for  their  horses  and  cattle, 
before  they  expend  much  money  in  building 
a  house  for  themselves.  No  feature  in  their 
character  speaks  so  loudly  in  behalf  of  their 
humanity,  as  this  willingness  to  suffer  dis- 
comfort themselves,  rather  than  impose  it  on 
the  dumb  and  uncomplaining  beast.  They 
believe  with  KingSoLOiiox,that  "arighteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast."  But 
from  this  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  their 
dwellings  are  deficient  in  the  comforts  of 
life.  The  reverse  is  true.  No  class,  so 
emphatically  as  they,  live  "on  the  fat  of  the 
land," — and  none  boasts  of  so  many  and 
such  substantial  domestic  enjoyments. 

Another  fact,  which  never  fails  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  a  stranger,  is  the  extraordinary 
size  and  strength  of  their  horses.  A  German 
horse  is  known  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
He  seems  to  "  feel  with  his  lord"  the  plea- 
sure and- pride  of  good  and  bountiful  living. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  German 
horses  of  Pennsylvania  perform  double  the 
amount  of  labor  of  the  New  England  or 
Southern  breed,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  plentifidly  fed.  For  the  same  reason, 
their  cows  yield  double  the  quantity  of  milk, 
and  of  a  quality  vastly  superior. 

In  a  word,  a  German  farm  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  farms  of  the  other  citi- 
zens, by  the  superior  size  of  their  barus — 
the  plain  but  compact  construction  of  their 
dwellings — the  height  of  their  enclosures — 
the  extent  of  their  orchards — the  fertility  of 
their  fields — the  luxuriance  of  their  meadows 
— the  giant  strength  of  their  cattle — and  by 
a  general  appearance  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity in  all  that  belongs  to  them. 

The  favorable  influeuce  of  Agriculture,  as 
conducted  by  the  Germans,  in  extending 
human  happiness,  is  manifested  by  the  joy 


they  express  upon  the  birth  of  a  child.  No 
dread  of  poverty,  nor  distrust  of  Providence 
from  an  increasing  family,  depresses  the 
spirits  of  these  industrious  and  frugal  people. 
Upon  the  birth  of  a  Kon,-they  exult  in  the 
gift  of  a  plotighman  or  a  wagoner ;  and  upon 
tlie  birth  of  a  daughter,  they  rejoice  in  the 
addition  of  a  spinster  or  milk-maid,  to  their 
family.  Happy  state  of  human  .society! 
What  blessings  can  Civilization  confer,  that 
can  atone  for  the  extinction  of  the  ancient 
and  patriarchal  pleasure  of  raising  up  a  nu- 
merous and  healthy  family  of  children  to 
labor  for  their  parents,  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  country ;  and  finally  to  partake  of 
the  knowledge  and  happiness  which  are  an- 
nexed to  existence,  both  in  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  The  joy 
of  parents  upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  is  the 
grateful  echo  of  creating  goodness.  May 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania  be  for- 
ever vocal  with  songs  of  joy  upon  these  occa- 
sions !  They  are  the  infallible  signs  of  com- 
parative innocence, absolute  industry,  wealth, 
and  happiness,  in  the  State. 

The  German  Mechanic,  too,  is  a  most 
useful  and  enterprising  citizen,  possessing 
all  the  traits  of  character  in  common  with 
the  Farmer.  His  first  ambition,  on  starting 
into  life,  is  to  become  a  Freeholder,  so  as 
not  to  live  in  arented  house — and  the  highest 
temporal  delight  he  can  enjoy  springs  from 
his  ability  to  declare  :  "  This  house  is  mi/ 
oiun."  Admirable  quality  that,  which  ren- 
ders him  afraid  of  Debt,  that  prolific  source 
of  Misery,  and  Want,  and  Crime  !  '"  The 
borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender."  '■  Owe 
no  man  anything,  except  to  love  him." 

But  the  genius  of  the  Germans  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  confined  to  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  Many  of  them  have  ac- 
quired great  wealth,  too,  by  foreign  aud  do- 
mestic commerce. 

But  another  fact  which  speaks  louder  in 
their  praise,  than  any  other,  is  this,  that  they 
are  particularly  attentive  to  the  religious 
education  of  their  children,  and  to  the  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  the  Christiax 
Religiox.  For  this  purpose  they  make  the 
erection  of  a  School-house  and  a  Place  of 
Worship  the  first  objects  of  their  care.  But 
they  do  not  stop  here.   They  take  great  pains 
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to  produce  in  their  offspring,  not  only  habits 
of  labor,  but  a  love  of  it.  In  this  they  sub- 
mit to  the  irreversible  sentence  pronounced 
upon  man,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convei't 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  into  private  and  public 
happiness.  "  To  fear  God  and  to  love 
Work"  are  the  first  lessons  they  teach  to 
their  children. 

As  members  of  Civil  Government,  too,  the 
Germans  are,  in  the  most  exalted  sense, 
patriotic  and  useful.  Strongly  attached  to 
the  principles  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
contributing  largely  to  the  public  revenue, 
they  constitute  the  "bone  and  sinew"  of  the 
State.  Many  of  them  have  become  eminent 
in  the  Science  of  Government,  and  they  have 
furnished  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
Statesmen,  who  have ,  served  in  the  highest 
Executive  and  Legislative  offices.  We  will 
be  content  with  ii^erence  to  a  single  illus- 
trious example,  the  revered  Simon  Sny- 
der, whose  name  has  become  the  very 
synonyme  of  sterling  sense,  unflinching 
honesty,  and  far-seeing  sagacity — and  whose 
administration  of  the  Chief-Magistracy  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  is 
referred  to,  at  the  present  day,  by  men  of 
all  parties,  as  a  very  model  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken,  never  besiege  the  Go- 
vernment for  favors  in  their  domestic  pur- 
suits. They  are  never  known  to  crowd  the 
legislative  halls,  clamorous  for  special  pri- 
vileges, and  rely  for  wealth  and  prosperity, 
not  on  Acts  of  Assembly,  but  on  their  own 
daily  toil  and  industry.  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  class  of  people  who  practically  re- 
gard government,  its  objects,  and  its  func- 
tions, in  their  true  light.  All  that  they 
desire  from  Government  is  to  be  lei  alone. 

As  neighbors,  they  are  extremely  kind 
and  friendly.  They  frequently  assist  each 
other  by  loans  of  money  for  a  short  time, 
without  interest.  But,  to  secure  their  con- 
fidence, it  is  necessary  to  be  punctual,  as 
they  never  lend  money  a  second  time  to  one 
who  has  once  violated  his  obligation.  We 
have  heard  it  remarked,  that  during  the  War 
of  Independence  there  were  very  few  in- 
stances of  any  of  them  discharging  a  bond, 
or  a  debt,  in  depreciated  paper  money ! 


These  are  some  of  the  traits  of  character 
which  have  raised  the  Germans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  a  degree  of  moral  and  political 
elevation  surpassed  by  no  other  race  of  men 
in  the  world.  From  this  proud  spectacle 
we  may  learn  to  prize  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry in  Agriculture,  coupled  with  a  due 
observance  of  Christian  duty,  as  the  basis 
both  of  domestic  happiness  and  national 
prosperity. 

EXCELLENCE  OF  RELIGION. 

THE  following  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  truthful  sentences  we  have  ever  read. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of 
whom  it  is  well  observed  that  if  he  had  not 
been  the  first  of  modern  philosophers  he 
would  have  been  the  first  of  modern  poets: 
"  I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect 
of  others  ;  not  genius,  will  or  fancy;  but  if  I 
could  choose  what  would  be  the  most 
delightful,  and  I  believe  most  useful  to  me, 
I  would  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  any 
other  blessing:  for  it  makes  discipline  of 
good — creates  new  hopes,  when  earthly 
hopes  vanish,  and  throws  over  the  decay, 
the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most 
gorgeous  of  all  lights,  awakens  life  in 
death,  and  from  corruption  and  decay,  calls 
up  beauty  and  divinity;  makes  an  .instru- 
ment of  fortune,  and  of  shame,  the  ladder 
of  ascent  to  paradise;  and,  far  above  all 
combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the 
most  delightful  visions  of  palms  and  ama- 
ranths— the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the  security 
of  everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and 
skeptic  only  view  gloom  and  decay,  annihila- 
tion and  despair!" 


Money  in  your  purse  will  credit  you — 
wisdom  in  your  head  adorn  you — but  both 
in  your  necessity  will  serve  you. 

Man  regards  as  an  eternity — first  the  pre- 
sent hour,  then  his  youth,  then  his.  life,  then 
his  century,  then  the  duration  of  the  earth, 
then  that  of  heaven,  and  finally,  time. 

A  COVETOUS  desire  in  the  heart  of  youth 
is  the  germ  from  which  may  spring  a  poison 
tree,  whose  atmosphere  is  pestilential,  and 
the  taste  of  whose  fruit  is  death. 
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THE  MAIL— THE  POST-OFFICE. 

BY   JAMES   O.    lillOOKS,    ESQ. 

"  He  comes! — The  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
News  from  all  imtioiis  lumlicriiig  at  his  liackl" 
Goldsmith. 

IN  these  two  national  conveniencies  are 
centred  as  many  hopes  and  fears,  anxie- 
ties and  regrets,  sorrows  and  joys  to  the  com- 
ponents of  a  community,  as  minds  and  hearts 
are  various,  or  as  circumstances  and  for- 
tunes are  susceptible  of  vicissitudes.  The 
first  is  the  courier  that  bears  in  its  chained 
foldings  the  tidings  of  thousands  ;  the  last 
is  the  silent  but  faithful  herald  that  dis- 
penses to  the  anxious  multitude  the  fulfil- 
ment or  disappointment  of  their  hopes  ;  that 
crushes  or  elevates  their  sensibilities  ;  or 
involves  in  still  more  heart-sickening  vague- 
ness and  suspense,  the  long-looked  for 
eclaircissement  of  doubts  and  mysteries. 
Who  does  not  at  the  distant  sound  of  the 
mail  bugle,  or  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive, become  hushed,  and  bless  the  mes- 
senger-breeze that  bears  along  the  dying 
murmurs  of  its  first  faint  strains  ?  Who 
does  not,  when  the  near  and  hoarse  blast 
falls  upon  his  ear,  feel  the  anxious  tide  of 
feeling  and  expectation  rush  in  upon  his  soul, 
as  if  harrowed  up  by  the  thunders  or  pathos 
of  eloquence  ?  Who  does  not,  while  im- 
patiently waiting  the  opening  contents,  feel 
his  nerves  twitch,  his  heart  beat,  and  his 
whole  soul  absorbed  and  excited  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  letters,  papers, 
sealed  packages,  &c.,  &c.  ?  And  who  does 
not,  when  the  negative  nod  is  given  in 
reply  to  his  inquiries  for  letters,  feel  the  dull 
reflux  of  disappointed  expectation  settling 
on  his  heart  and  chilling  his  fervent  sym- 
pathies ? 

It  is  well  worth  the  time  of  the  observant 
in  search  of  variety  and  amusement,  to  stand 
and  watch  the  goers  and  comers  at  the  Post- 
Office,  and  mark  the  varied  characteristics 
of  the  multitude,  as  their  expectations  are 
realized  or  disappointed — to  watch  the 
feverish  flush  of  hope,  and  the  pale  revulsion 
of  despair,  as  they  rise  and  roll  backward 
upon  the  counteuance.  A  single  hour  of 
observation  will  unfold  to  the  eye  more  of 
human  passion  and  human  sensibility,  than 
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an  age  of  casual  observation  in  the  ordinary 
scenes  of  life.  For  occasional  momenta 
passed  at  the  Post-Office,  we  have  been 
amfily  compensated. 

Tlio  internally  anxious  but  placid-faced 
politician  comes  here  to  receive  despatches, 
the  import  of  which  is  to  expand  to  still 
wider  dimensions,  or  suddenly  collapse  the 
bubble  of  his  brief  authority.  He  receives 
with  a  greedy  grasp  the  parcels  directed  to 
his  name,  and  gazes  with  anxious  scrutiny 
at  the  various  superscriptions,  if  possible  to 
identify  the  handwriting  before  the  seals  are 
opened.  The  varied  hues  of  gratified  or 
disappointed  solicitude  can  be  traced  over 
the  lines  of  his  countenance,  as  the  contents 
coincide  or  are  adverse  to  his  views  and  ex- 
pectations. The  smile  of  exultation  and 
scowl  of  displeasure  succeed  each  other  by 
turns  until  the  packages  have  severally  re- 
ceived a  glance,  when  they  are  refolded,  and 
with  the  same  quiet  suavity  of  aspect,  re- 
turned, and  he  commences  greeting  his  by- 
standing  fellows  with  the  well-directed  shafta 
of  affected  civility  and  politeness. 


"  Is  there  a  letter  for 


inquires  a 


little  girl,  who  apparently  has  been  sent  by 
her  mother  to  receive  the  long-expected 
epistle. 

"  No  letter  for ,"  replies  the  clerk. 

"  It  NEVER  WILL  come,"  rejoins  she, 
gathering  over  her  shoulders  the  negligently 
adjusted  shawl,  as  she  descends  the  step  and 
returns  to  report  to  her  family  the  blank  in- 
telligence. 

"  Has  the  Eastern  Mail  arrived  ?''  in- 
quires a  blustering  man  of  business,  who  is 
waiting  for  intelligence  relative  to  the  price 
of  pot  or  pearl  ashes,  the  rise  or  fall  of  wheat 
and  flour,  and  the  general  prospects  of  trade, 
before  he  can  fully  adventure  the  half-formed 
speculation. 

"  It  will  be  in,  in  a  few  moments,"  replies 
the  clerk.  AVith  this  answer  the  satisfied 
man  turns  on  his  heels  and  departs. 

"  Anything  for  Horatio  Tristam  Tight- 
lace,  Esq.,"  ejaculates  a  gaunt  frizzed  star- 
veiling  of  an  exquisite. 

"Who,  sir?"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Horatio  Tristam  Tightlace,  sir.'* 

"Nothing  for  Mr.  Tightlace,  sir." 

"  That  is  inexplicably  strange,  too,"  mut- 
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ters  he,  fingering  and  adjusting  the  project- 
ing corners  of  his  dickey,  and  leaves  the 
place. 

"  Is  the  mail  in  from  the  West  ?"  asks  a 

man,  with  both  hands  quietly  reposing  within 

his  pockets,  and  who  seems  to  have  no  other 

motive  for  the  inquiry  than  to  ask  questions. 

"  No  mail  from  the  West  3'et,  sir." 

"Will   you   look   for  letters    directed   to 

Miss  Lucretia ,'"  says  a  delicate  voice, 

tvith  music  enough  in  it  almost  to  elicit  a 
reply  from  the  epistles  themselves,  if  there 
were  any. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  Miss  Lucretia ," 

answers  the  respectful  clerk.  A  tremor  of 
anxiety  slightly  shakes  the  frame  of  the  fair 
querist  during  the  search;  and  when  the  ne- 
gative is  given,  her  appearance  indicates  a 
half  incredulity  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
answer.  The  flush  of  anticipation  forsakes 
her  cheek,  and  with  a  marble  countenance 
she  continues  gazing  through  the  aperture 
for  the  delivery  of  letters,  as  if  the  place 
coidd  not  be  left  without  the  expected  pack- 
age, until  the  tin,  announcing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  mails  from  the  East,  falls,  extin- 
guishing the  last  glimmering  of  hope,  arising 
from  unbelief.  With  agitated  feelings,  and 
trembling  step,  she  leaves  the  office,  casting 
a  "  longing  lingering  look  behind."' 

A  pause  now  succeeds,  while  the  contents 
of  the  mail  are  being  arranged  for  delivery, 
and  the  fast-gathering  and  impatiently 
watching  groups  testify  to  the  importance 
attached  to  the  intelligence  of  which  it  may 
be  the  bearer.  Those  who  will,  take  a  stand 
in  front  of  their  respective  boxes,  to  be  the 
first  beholders  of  whatever  is  superscribed 
to  them — others  stand  mute  and  musing, 
and  a  third  portion,  banishing  personal 
anxiety,  discuss  the  politics  of  the  day. 

Among  the  throng,  there  is  one,  who  from 
day  to  day  has  been  observed  urging  his  in- 
quiries at  each  return  of  the  mail,  but  his 
spirits  have  so  often  been  subjected  to  the 
damps  of  disappointment,  that  the  halo 
■which  enrobes  the  features  of  the  many,  have 
entirely  forsaken  his  countenance,  and  appa- 
rently he  comes  now  fi-om  the  force  of  habit, 
rather  than  from  a  hope  of  receiving  the 
long-expected  despatches  of  friends  and  kin- 
dred far  away.     He  is  a  stranger,  and  holds 


no  communion  with  those  around  him.  His 
features  are  pale,  and  a  settled  sadness 
broods  upon  their  moveless  lines,  as  he 
stands  statue-like,  unobservant  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  bustle  and  presence  of  the 
throng.  No  sigh,  no  anxious  look  proceeds 
from  his  bosom,  or  flashes  athwart  his  face, 
for  he  has  grieved  over  his  loneliness,  and 
the  repeated  crush  of  hopes,  until  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  spirit's  sorrow  is  broken,  and 
through  despair  he  has  become  heedless, 
reckless,  hopeless.  His  bosom  cherishes  no 
anticipation,  but  he  stands  with  an  unbe- 
lieving wish  that  those  friends  with  whom  in 
the  more  happy  and  prosperous  days  of  his 
existence,  when  his  now  distant  home  smiled 
upon  him,  and  pleasure  threw  her  golden 
blandishments  and  allurements  over  past 
scenes  of  life,  have  so  often  pledged  their 
fidelity,  might  not  forget  him  utterly,  but 
send  one  solitary  token  of  friendship  and 
love  ;  one  line  to  say  that  he  is  not  banished 
from  all  memory,  and  that  the  world  has  not 
become  so  much  of  a  wilderness  as  the  faint- 
ing throbs  of  his  misanthropic  heart  almost 
prompt  him  to  believe. 

When  the  tin  is  turned,  and  the  crowd 
gathers  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  mail, 
he  does  not  rush  with  them,  but  stands  aloof, 
with  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  and  a 
downward  gaze,  as  if  unwilling  to  retard  the 
receipt  of  happiness  to  othairs,  and  yet  not 
wishing  to  be  a  witness  of  joys  in  which  he 
can  have  no  partnership.  The  crowd  comes 
and  goes,  deposits  and  receives  despatches. 
The  business  man  and  speculator  are  favored 
with  prompt  advices  from  their  several  cor- 
respondents, and  hasten  to  close  their  bar- 
gains and  engagements.  Horatio  Tristam 
TiGHTLACE,  Esq.,  oncc  more  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  with  ungloved  hands  receives 
the  gilt  letter  sheet  and  departs.  The  little 
girl  returns,  and  runs  home  with  infantile 
glee  and  alacrity  to  exhibit  her  success  and 
give  joy  to  her  family.  Innumerable  appli- 
cations are  made — the  successful  are  vo- 
luptuous in  their  joy,  and  the  unsuccessful 
go  their  way,  some  with  downcast  looks, 
others  with  a  half-affected  and  half-felt  in- 
difference. 

When  the  call  of  the  last  one  has  been 
answered,  the  stranger  raises  his  eyes  and 
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advances  slowly  towards  the  window.  There 
appears  an  unwillingness  even  in  this — his 
desire  seems  to  be  not  to  loijrn  il'  there  are 
letters  for  him,  but  if  there  are  none.  Let- 
ters he  knows  he  oii^'ht  to  have,  but  he 
dreads  to  cherish  a  hope  tliat  there  are  any, 
when  he  feols  that  a  repetition  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment may  ])e  all  that  awaits  him. 
A  slight  convulsion  is  observable  in  his 
frame,  as  his  eyes  become  fastened  upon  the 
initials  designating  the  box,  where  letters 
directed  to  his  and  similar  names  are  placed. 
It  has  been  empty  for  several  days,  bui  now 
two  folded  sheets  are  there  which  no  owners 
have  claimed.  A  deeper  hectic  of  hope 
and  fear  plays  on  his  pallid  features  as  he 
fixes  a  more  earnest  gaze  at  the  parcel 
within — but  still  he  remains  silent.  The 
excited,  glimmer  which  has  found  a  place 
within  his  bosom  is  contending  with  the 
settled  chill  of  despair.  It  is  the  banishment 
of  this  last  spark,  which  has  arisen  in  his 
breast,  that  he  dreads.  He  is  willing  that 
it  should  remain  there,  and  fears  the  conse- 
quences of  its  annihilation.  At  length  he 
attempts  to  speak ;  but  his  voice  is  choked — 
the  hectic  upon  his  cheek  runs  backward 
and  changes  to  a  deadly  pale — he  raises  his 
arm,  and  convulsively  points  to  the  box — 
speak  he  cannot — the  ague  of  feeling  is  fast 
overcoming  him.  The  clerk  understands 
him,  and  lron>  frequent  inquiries  remembers 
his  name.  He  raises  and  hands  the  letters. 
It  is  the  wished-for  superscription — the  re- 
membered handwriting.  In  an  ecstasy  of 
joy  he  kisses  it,  tears  asunder  the  seal,  and 
over  the  contents  weeps  out  the  contending 
tides  of  emotion.     He  is  happy. 


It  will  afford  sweeter  happiness,  in  the 
hour  of  death,  to  have  wiped  away  one  tear 
from  the  eye  of  sorrow,  than  to  have  ruled 
an  empire,  to  have  conquered  millions,  or 
enslaved  a  world. 


"First,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God,  my  Creator,  hoping,  and 
assuredly  believing,  through  the  onli/  merits 
•of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made 
partaker  of  life  everlasting  ;  and  my  body  to 
the  earth,  whereof  it  is  made." — Extract 
from  the  Will  of  William  Shakespeare. 


A  SERMON  ON  MALT. 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd  lived  within  a  few 
miles  of  Cambridge  (England),  and  had 
offended  several  students  by  preaching  a 
sermon  on  temperance.  One  day  some  of 
them  met  him.     They  said  one  to  artotlicr; 

"  Here's  Father  DoDU — he  shall  preach 
us  a  sermon."     Accosting  him  with : 

"  Your  servants." 

"Sirs!  yours,  gentlemen!"  replied  the 
Doctor. 

'  They  said,  "  We  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
you,  which  must  be  granted."  The  divine 
asked  what  it  was  ? 

"  To  preach  a  sermon,"  was  tlie  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  '"  appoint  the  time  and 
place,  and  I  will." 

"The  time,  the  present,  the  place,  that 
hollow  tree,"  pointing  to  it,  said  the  stu- 
dents. 

"  'Tis  an  imposition  !"  said  the  Doctor — 
"there  ought  to  be  consideration  before 
preaching." 

"  If  you  refuse,"  responded  they,  "  we  will 
put  you  into  the  tree  !"  Whereupon  the 
Doctor  did  as  desired ;  asked  of  them  his 
text  ? 

"Malt!"  said  they. 

The  reverend  gentlemen  commenced: 

"  Let  me  crave  your  attention,  my  be- 
loved ! 

"I  am  a  little  man,  come  at  a  short  warn- 
ing, to  preach  a  short  sermon,  upon  a  short 
subject,  to  a  thin  congregation,  in  an  unworthy 
pulpit.  Beloved !  my  text  is  '  Malt.'  I 
cannot  divide  it  into  syllables,  it  being  but 
a  monosyllable,  therefore  I  must  divide  it 
into  letters,  which  I  find  in  my  text  to  be  four: 
— M-A-L-T.  M,  my  beloved,  is  moral — A,  is 
allegorical — L,  is  literal — T,  is  theological. 

"  1st.  The  moral  teaches  such  as  you 
drunkards  good  manners  :  therefore  M,  my 
masters — A,  all  of  you — L,  leave  oft' — T, 
tippling. 

"  2d.  The  allegorical  is,  when  one  thing 
is  spoken  and  another  meant ;  the  thing 
here  spoken  is  Malt,  the  thing  meant  the  oil 
of  malt,  which  gou  rustics  make  M.  your 
masters — A,  your  apparel — L,  your  liberty 
— T,  your  trusts. 

"  3d.  The  theological  is  according  to  the 
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effects  it  works,  which  are  two  kinds — the 
first  in  this  world,  the  second  in  the  world 
to  come.  The  effects  it  works  in  this  world 
are,  in  some  M,  murder — in  others,  A,  adul- 
tery— in  all,  L,  looseness  of  life — and  par- 
ticularly  in  some,  T,  treason.  In  the  world 
to  come,  the  effects  of  it  are  ;  M,  misery — 
A,  anguish — L,  lamentation — T,  torment — 
and  thus  much  for  my  text  '  Malt.' 

"  Infer  1st :  As  words  of  exhortation  :  M, 
my  masters — A,  all  of  you — L,  leave  off — 
T,  tippling. 

"2d.  A  word  for  conviction:  M,  my  mas- 
ters— A,  all  of  you — L,  look  for — T,  torment. 

"  3d.  A  word  for  caution,  take  this  :  A 
drunkard  is  the  annoyance  of  modesty — the 
spoiler  of  civility — the  destroyer  of  reason — 
the  brewer's  agent — the  alewife's  benefactor 
— the  wife's  sorrow — his  children's  trouble 
— his  neighbor's  scoff — a  walking  swill  tub 
— a  picture  of  a  beast — a  monster  of  a 
man." 

The  youngsters  found  the  truth  so  unpala- 
table, that  they  soon  deserted  their  preacher, 
glad  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice. 


THE  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE. 

JOHN  MASON  GOODE,  author  of  the 
Shidies  of  Nature,  and  the  Translation  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  has  in  four  stanzas  stated 
the  argument  in  favor  of  an  intelligent  First 
Cause — the  wise  Contriver  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  this  material  world,  as  strikingly 
as  it  could  be  stated  in  a  whole  volume. 

THE  DAISY. 

Not  worlds  on  w^orlrts,  in  phalanx  deep, 

Need  we  to  tell  a  God  is  here ; 
The  daisy,  fresh  from  winter's  sleep, 

Tells  of  His  hand  in  lines  as  clear. 

What  power,  but  His  who  arched  the  skies, 
And  poured  the  dayspring's  purple  flood, 

"Wondrous  alike  in  all  it  tries, 
Could  raise  the  daisy's  curious  bud ; 

Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem, 

Its  fringed  border  nicely  spin, 
And  cut  the  gold-embossed  gem 

That  set  in  silver,  gleams  within; 

And  fling  it  with  a  hand  so  free 

O'er  hill  and  dale  and  desert  sod, 
That  man,  where'er  he  walks,  may  see, 

In  every  step,  the  stamp  of  God? 


CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

BY  DAVID  PAUL  BROWN,  ESQ. 

BELONGING  to  the  great  family  of 
mankind,  I  look  upon  all,  without 
regard  to  sect  or  condition,  as  my  friends 
and  my  brethren.  Show  me  the  man  that 
agrees  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and 
who  practically  endeavors  to  conform  to 
them,  and  I  disregard  all  mere  sectarian 
distinctions.  Depend  upon  it,  he  is  your 
enemy,  and  no  true  soldier  of  the  Cross,  no 
disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  who 
shall  attempt  to  stimulate  you  to  hatred,  to 
strife,  and  to  bloodshed.  You  are  all  children 
of  the  same  Republic,  and  she  looks  upon 
all  with  the  same  benignant  and  maternal 
eye.  You  all,  though  in  various  forms, 
worship  at  Heaven's  High  Altar,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  that  worship,  should  dwell  in  har- 
mony and  love.  The  best  practical  and 
least  questionable  denotement  of  sincerity 
and  sanctity  of  heart,  is  the  open,  voluntary, 
and  unreserved  relinquishment  of  those 
prejudices  and  passions  by  which  mankind 
are  too  often  severed  and  sundered  from  each 
other ;  which  disguise  and  deform  the  fair 
face  of  nature ;  which  obliterate  from  the 
soul  the  cherished  image  of  the  Creator ; 
which  distract  families,  communities,  and 
countries  of  professing  Christians,  and  enlist 
one  against  another  in  unsparing  war,  to  the 
manifest  injury,  if  not  the  utter  annihilation 
of  all. 

"  Like  bloody  brothers,  fighting  for  a  birthright. 
Wounding  the  parent  bosom  that  would  part  them." 

Brotherly  love  is  the  essence  of  piety ;  or  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  Religion  is  built ;  and  upon  examina- 
tion it  will  appear  that  there  is  no  affection 
of  the  human  heart,  the  exercise  of  which  is 
so  frequently  and  so  solemnly  enjoined 
upon  men  in  the  word  of  God,  as  that  of 
love, — mutual  brotherly  love.  "Love  one 
aiiother."  "For  love  is  of  God,  and  one 
that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God ;  he  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  G  od, — 
for  God  is  love." 

'■All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame.'' 
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If  you  would  imitate  your  great  exemplar,  ' 
who  (lied  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  and  for 
the  redemption  of  even  those  through  whose 
very  agency  he  perished,  furnisliing  thereby  i 
a  practical  example  of  the  sublime  lessons  1 
which  he  taught, — "  Love  even  your  ene- 
mies"— if  this  be  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
addressed  to  manitind  in  general,  how 
peculiarly  appropriate  is  it  to  a  body  of 
professing  Christians,  avowed  soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  and  declared  disciples  of  the  Saviour. 
Christian  charity  and  religious  toleration 
may  be  despised  by  those  who  live  in  open 
opposition  to  religion  and  Christianity;  but 
even  their  condition  must  be  preferable,  far 
preferable,  to  that  of  others,  who,  having 
enlisted  under  the  divine  banner,  are  in  the 
daily  exercise  of  those  principles  which  ai'e 
calculated  to  bring  their  faith  into  odium, 
reproach,  or  contempt.  And  it  is  perfectly 
in  vain  for  any  man  to  entertain  a  hope  of 
forgiveness  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Saviour,  though  he  should  wear  out  the  stones 
of  the  altar  by  kneeling  in  prayer,  who  at 
the  same  time  withholds  his  forgiveness  from 
the  comparatively  venial  errors  or  trans- 
gressions of  a  fellow-man  towards  himself. 
If  this  doctrine  be  true,  aud  who  dares  doubt 
it,  what  right  have  we  to  draw  lines,  and 
create  distinctions  between  mere  modes  of 
worship,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all 
religion  is  the  product  of  the  renewed  heart  ? 
What  right  have  we,  assuming  to  ourselves 
the  attribute  of  the  Deity,  to  steal,  as  it  were, 
the  livery  of  Heaven,  to  serve  the  Devil  in, 
and  priding  ourselves  upon  our  virtue,  like 
the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  to  condemn  our 
brother,  because,  although  he  believes  as  we 
do,  he  may  surround  the  body  of  his  belief 
with  a  different  apparel,  and  recommend  or 
enforce  it  by  different  ceremonials,  and  call 
himself  by  another  name,  and  worship  in 
another  temple?  To  the  eye  of  the  Creator, 
garments  are  nothing  —  ceremonies  are 
nothing — names  are  nothing — temples  are 
nothing,  except  so  far  as  they  are  sanctified 
through  faithful  and  devout  hearts,  and 
spiritually  dedicated  to  the  living  God. 
There  are  no  Lutherans,  no  Dutch  Reformed, 
no  Methodists,  no  Presbyterians,  no  Episco- 
palians, no  Roman  Catholics,  no  Sectaries,  in 
Heaven.  There  they  are  all  Christians, — and 


all  other  titles  are  merged  and  lost  forever  in 
the  effulgency  of  that.  Not  so  in  Hell. 
There,  shall  be  found  professors  of  everj- 
denomination, — all  asserting  their  various 
and  anomalous  creeds, — all  engaged  in 
fearful  conflict  around  the  lurid  throne  of 
Lucifer,  and  adding  to  the  horrors  of  .sin  and 
punishment,  tlie  abomination  of  eternal 
delusion  and  hypocrisy.  There  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
different  denominations  by  the  disciples  of 
the  Cross,  provided  they  should  not  differ 
in  point  of  principle.  That  is,  that  they 
shall  believe  in  all  that  is  enjoined  by  our 
Saviour,  as  a  matter  of  faith, — and  in 
nothing  that  is  incompatible  with  his  autho- 
rity. But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they 
never  can  so  agree,  when  they  engage  in 
implacable  and  unsparing  war  upon  the 
subject  of  mere  outward  forms,  which  play 
around  the  head,  but  never  reach  the  heart. 
This  is  an  abandonment  of  the  substance 
for  the  sake  of  the  shadow.  A  mere  formalist 
never  can  be  saved.  Religion,  as  has  been 
said,  is  no  matter  of  form ;  and  whatever 
may  be  our  profession,  positive  iniquity  will 
always  be  found  with  that  party,  or  that 
sect,  which  is  most  prone  to  condemn  other 
professing  Christiaus  who  shall  venture  to 
establish  a  course  of  worship  differing  simply 
in  its  mode.  Such  condemnation  exhibits 
two  principles,  both  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  Christian  character,  though  most 
intimately  connected  with,  and  powerfully 
supported  by,  each  other.  One  is  that  of 
Pride,  selfish  Pride,  which  will  not  admit  of 
any  difference  of  opinion.  The  othei*,  is  a 
want  of  Christian  Charity,  which  detects 
and  punishes  all  sins  but  its  own :  and  they 
both  prove,  as  has  been  observed,  a  want  of 
true  religion,  however  abundantly  it  may  be 
professed.  Bare  justice  towards  each  other 
is  not  sufficient.  Charity,  bounty,  and 
liberality,  must  be  added.  If  justice  were 
to  have  full  sway,  what  would  be  the  lot  or 
condition  of  men? 

"  Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  vrere  forfeit  once. 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  hare  took 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  arel     O!  think  on  that, 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  wthin  your  lips. 
Like  men  new  made."' 
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A  DOMESTIC  SKETCH. 
ScENK — A  Parlor,  loitli  gas-lights  burning, 
andcoal-firediffusing  an  agreeable  warmth. 

HUSBAND— (Sitting  at  a  centre-table, 
with  papers  before  him,  and  addressing 
his  wife). — My  dear,  I  have  just  been  reckon- 
ing the  expenses  of  our  family  for  the  year, 
and  I  find  them  to  be  considerably  greater 
than  my  income  justifies.  Cast  your  eye 
over  this  schedule,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  much  we  have  expended,  and  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  retrenchment. 
Four  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  the 
estimated  expenditure — thus,  house  rent, 
$800;  carriage  hire,  $200;  tailors  and  mil- 
liner's bill,  $1500;  articles  bought  at  fiincy 
stores,  $300;  music  teacher  and  concerts, 
|150  ;  parties  given,  $200  ;  three  servants' 
wages,  $300  ;  but  I  need  not  proceed,  you 
can  examine  the  remaining  items  yourself. 
Now,  the  question  is,  how  shall  we  retrench? 
It  is  true,  I  have  invested  $5000  this  year, 
but  unless  I  can  do  better  than  this,  I  can 
scarcely  hope  to  acquire  that  competency  I 
have  so  anxiously  desired,  and  upon  which 
I  can  retire  from  the  cares  of  business. 

Wife. — I  am  as  ready  as  you  can  be  to  re- 
trench, if  it  be  possible;  but  you  know,  my 
dear,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. Our  station  in-  society  demands  this, 
as  well  as  our  daughters,  who,  you  know,  are 
growing  up,  and  whose  prospects  depend  on 
our  keeping  up  a  genteel  establishment. 
Still,  I  think,  we  have  been  rather  too  lavish, 
not  in  our  necessary  expenses,  but  in  our 
charities.  You  recollect  you  gave  to  the 
Missionary  Society  $10,  to  the  Tract  Society 
$10,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and 
Orphan  Institutions,  $5  each,  and  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  dollar  a  year, 
to — let  me  see — seven  different  societies  ; 
and  then,  too,  you  recollect  our  pew  rent  is 
$25  a  year,  and,  I  think,  besides  this,  we 
have  given  at  least  $20  during  the  past  year 
to  other  charities.  Now  all  these  things 
count  up,  and  I  really  think  we  are  not  called 
on  to  do  so  much.  There  is  Mr.  A.  and 
Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  C,  that  are  worth  five  times 
as  much  as  we  are,  and  I  never  hear  of  them 
contributing  to  such  objects. 

Husband — (musing). — Well,  it  does  ap- 


pear to  me  that  we  have  been  a  little  too 
liberal  in  these  matters,  and — 

(Here  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door,  and 
a  gentleman  is  ushered  in,  in  whose  coun- 
tenance benignity  and  severity  are  strangely 
mingled.) 

Conscience. — I  hope  I  do  not  intrude,  but 
overhearing  your  conversation,  I  could  not 
forbear  to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  it.  You  find  your  expenditures  have 
been  too  lavish,  and  you  wish  to  curtail 
them  ?' 

Husband  and  Wife. — Exactly  so. 

Conscience. — And  you  wish  to  begin  by 
reti'enching  your  charities  ? 

Husband  and  Wife. — That  appears  to  be 
the  most  natural  way  of  accomplishing  our 
object. 

Conscience. — Suppose  you  begin  with  your 
luxuries  and  superfluities.  God's  providence 
has  bestowed  on  you  all  you  possess,  and  do 
you  owe  him  no  acknowledgment  for  this  ? 
If  you  withhold  benevolence  from  God's 
poorer  creatures,  can  you  expect  he  will  con- 
tinue his  benevolence  to  you  ?  Does  He  not 
hold  you  in  his  hand,  and  can  He  not,  in  a 
moment,  blast  your  prospects,  and  bring  you 
and  your  children  into  a  situation  to  be  re- 
cipients of  charity?  If  you  show  no  mercy, 
can  you  expect  mercy?  Is  there  not  an 
account  to  be  given  of  your  stewardship  ? 
Would  not  a  very  trifling  retrenchment  in 
your  household  expenses  enable  you  to  treble 
your  charities,  and  in  doing  this,  would  you 
not  feel  better,  and  have  a  surer  prospect 
that  your  money  would  prove  a  blessing  to 
you,  and  not  prove  a  curse  to  your  children  ? 

Husband  and  Wife — (excited). — This, 
sir,  is  a  very  unwarrantable  and  impudent 
intrusion  upon  our  private  matters. 

Conscience — (retiring). — I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  at  present,  but  remember !  I 
will  visit  you  hereafter,  when  you  will  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  moi-e  unpalatable 
truths. 

P.  S. — The  above  is  not  a  fancy  sketch. 
It  is  drawn  from  real  life. 


Blessed  be  any  power,  which,  even  for 
a  moment,  brings  the  human  soul  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  conscious  of  its  weakness  and 
its  ignorance,  its  errors  and  its  sins. 
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A  BROKEN  HEART. 

"A  lirokijii  heart,  niy  God,  my  king, 
Is  iill  llie  sjicrifici-  I  liriii;;; 
Tin;  ChjcI  of  griici!  will  ne'er  despise 
A  liroken  heart  for  sacrifice." 

WHAT  is  a  broken  heart?  It  is  a  heart 
of  deep  contrition  and  self-abasement. 
It  is  such  a  heart  as  Job  had,  when  he  said, 
"Behold,  I  am  vile;"  and  again,  "I  have 
heard  of  thee  by  the  hearin;^  of  the  car;  but 
now  mine  eye  seotli  thee,  wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

It  is  such  a  heart  as  David  had,  when  he 
said,  "  I  acknowledge  my  transgressions,  and 
my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  Against  thee 
only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  evil  in  thy 
sight." 

It  is  such  a  heart  as  Ezra  had,  when  he 
said,  "  I  am  ashamed,  and  blush  to  lift  my 
face  to  thee,  my  God ;  for  our  iniquities 
have  increased  over  our  heads,  and  our  tres- 
pass is  grown  up  unto  the  heavens." 

It  is  such  a  heart  as  Isaiah  had  when  he 
said,  "Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  of  unclean  lips, 
and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  un- 
clean lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  hosts." 

It  is  such  a  heart  as  the  publican  had, 
when  he  "would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his 
eyes  unto  heaven,"  but  smote  upon  his 
breast,  saying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner." 

It  is  such  a  heart  as  the  prodigal  had, 
when  he  said,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son." 

It  is  such  a  heart  as  Mary  had,  when  she 
fell  at  the  Saviour's  feet  and  washed  them 
with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head. 

It  is  such  a  heart  as  Paul  had,  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ?" 

The  person  who  has  a  broken  heart  feels 
that  he  has  sinned  against  the  best  of  beings, 
broken  the  best  of  laws,  and  violated  infinite 
obligations.  He  feels  that,  if  he  is  cast  off 
forever,  it  will  be  perfectly  just,  and  that,  if 
he  is  saved,  it  must  be  by  grace  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  he  casts  himself  at  the 


foot  of  the  cross,  and  plead.s  for  mercy  and 
mercy  only. 

This  i.s  the  best  sacrifice  we  can  offer  to 
God.  What  other  sacrifice  can  we  offer? 
"  Wherewith  shall  we  come  before  the  Lord, 
and  bow  ourselves  before  the  High  God? 
Shall  we  come  before  him  with  burnt-offer- 
ings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old?  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall 
we  give  our  first-born  for  our  transgression, 
the  fruit  of  our  bodies  for  the  sins  of  our 
souls  ?"  There  is  no  course  for  us  to  take 
but  to  fall  down  and  submit,  and  sue  for 
mercy  as  guilty  rebels.  This  is  the  best 
sacrifice  we  can  bring.  It  is  all  that  we  can 
bring  and  all  we  need  to  bring.  We  are  not 
required  to  make  atonement  for  our  sins. 
The  law  is  magnified  and  made  honorable ; 
and  God  now  can  be  just  and  justify  sinners 
who  believe  in  Christ.  What  is  now  neces- 
sary on  our  part  is  to  come  to  Christ  in  the 
exercise  of  a  broken  heart. 


GOD'S  BLESSING  ON  THEM. 

BY    CHARLES    WILTON. 

GOD'S  blessing  on  them  1  those  old  saints, 
Who  battled  hard  and  long; 
Who  cleft  in  twnin  a  stubborn  chain.        > 

And  conquered  might  and  wrong  I 
OTimel  revere  tlieir  sanctity, 

Nor  let  their  glory  cease  ; 
For  by  their  mortal  victory 
They  sealed  immortal  peace. 

God's  blessing  on  them  I  those  stout  hearts, 

In  these  advancing  days, 
AVho  seek  to  guide  the  progress  stride 

From  error's  countless  ways  1 
O.  be  their  track  a  track  of  light, 

The  onward  march  of  man, 
The  wise  to  shape  our  ends  aright — 

The  good  to  lead  the  van. 

God's  blessing  on  them!  one  and  all. 

Of  every  rank  and  clime, 
Who  strive  to  aid  the  stern  crusade 

Against  the  growth  of  crime  I 
O,  be  their  names  a  rallying  cry 

For  ages  yet  to  come, 
A  word  whose  echo  shall  not  die, 

Till  nature's  self  be  dumb  1  ^ 


Adieu. — In  using  this  expression,  which 
habit  has  rendered  so  trivial,  few  persons 
recollect  its  real  origin  and  meaning,  and 
that  in  pronouncing  it  they  recommend 
their  friend  a  Dieu — to  the  protection  of 
God. 


Ifoiiu  €xxtlt 


"  WHAT  MANNER  OP  CHILD  SHALL 
THIS  BE  ?" 

"  A  babe  in  a  house  is  a  well-spring  of  pleasure,  a 
messenger  of  peace  and  love  : 

"A  resting-place  for  innocence  on  earth,  a  link  be- 
tween angels  and  men  ; 

"  A  delight,  but  redolent  of  care." 

THERE  is  a  light  and  joy  in  the  home  of 
Zachariah  and  Elizabeth,  unknown  and 
unfelt  before.  What  a  rapturous  joy  gushes 
up  within  those  aged  parents,  as  they  fold 
to  their  bosom  their  first-born  child.  Their 
fondest  hopes  are  fulfilted  in  the  advent  of 
that  little  child,  like  a  flower  in  winter,  to 
cheer  them  with  its  late  and  delicate  beauty. 
The  shadows  of  life's  evening  had  been 
slowly  darkening  the  walls  of  their  home, 
but  now  they  smiled  with  an  unwonted  light ; 
and  the  stillness  which  had  settled  over  them, 
was  broken  by  the  sweet  sounds  of  childhood. 
When  the  people  heard  of  all  the  wonders 
that  surrounded  the  infant  John,  they  ex- 
claimed :  "  What  manner  of  child  shall  this 
be  ?"  How  the  question  must  have  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  the  parents  I  They  had  some 
general  idea  of  his  great  mission,  but  much 
of  the  future  was  veiled  from  their  vision. 
Elizabeth  knew  not  that  the  gentle  form 
which  she  cradled  in  her  arms,  would  one 
day  lie  in  a  dark  and  loathsome  dungeon  ; 
that  the  beautiful  head  that  pressed  her 
l)osom  would  be  severed  from  its  body,  and 
-brought  all  ghastly  into  the  festive  hall  of 


princely  revelry.  Such  a  revelation  of  the 
future  would  have  shaded  the  visions  of  that 
joyous  mother. 

And  who,  as  a  parent,  can  look  upon  the 
little  one,  without  this  question  spontaneously 
rising  up  in  the  mind,  "  What  manner  of 
child  shall  this  be  ?"  In  that  frail  and  deli- 
cate form  is  enfolded  the  germ  of  an  im- 
mortal mind.  And  how  vivid  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  that  on  us,  as  parents,  to  a 
great  degree,  will  depend  the  destiny  of  that 
child.  Can  the  mother,  with  all  the  gushing 
tenderness  of  a  new-born  joy,  as  her  quick- 
ened thoughts  go  out  from  that  infant  cradle, 
to  roam  through  eternity,  be  otherwise  than 
conscious  of  a  responsibility  she  never  felt 
before  ? 

"  I  have  wept 
With  gladness,  at  the  gift  of  this  fair  child! 

But,  oh  God  I 
Thou  know'st  how  heavily  my  heart  at  times 
Bears  its  sweet  burden." 

How  thrilling  the  thought,  that  the  young 
spirit,  which  clings  to  her  so  confidingly, 
shall  receive  from  hersomany  elements  of  its 
weal  or  woe  !  That,  in  an  important  sense,  she 
foreordains  the  destiny  of  the  child.  Mother, 
put  back  the  hair  from  the  brow  of  that 
bright-faced  boy  !  That  countenance,  as  yet 
undisturbed  by  cares  of  guilt,  is  as  serene  as 
heaven.  How  does  your  heart  yearn  with 
love,  as  you  breathe  upon  it  the  benedictions 
of  God.      Ai'terwhile,   he   will  ffo   forth  to 
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grapple  with  the  world,  and  his  spirit  will  be 
tried  in  the  solemn  issues  of  life.  Can  you 
think  that  ever  those  features  will  become 
Vloated,  those  eyes  grow  fiendish  with  dark 
and  ungoverned  passion  ?  That  those  lips, 
now  wreathed  with  beauty,  shall  breathe  the 
fumes  of  drunkenness,  and  that  sweet  and 
musical  voice,  shall  break  out  in  oaths  and 
blasphemies?  With  such  possibilities,  what 
indefinable  solicitudes  tremble  in  the  pa- 
rent's heart,  with  the  question,  "  What  man- 
ner of  child  shall  this  be  ?" 

Remember  how  much  of  that  child's  des- 
tiny lies  within  your  control  1  0,  ponder 
your  solemn  charge  !  Earth  has  no  greater 
trust  than  what  is  devolved  upon  you,  in 
the  education  of  that  little  child. 

Do  you  ask  what  shall  I  do  ?  Just  what 
Zachariah  and  Elizabeth  did  :  bring  up  that 
child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  Listil  God's  truth  into  its  opening 
mind,  by  a  holy  example  and  believing 
prayer;  live  into  it  a  divine  life,  and  com- 
mit it  to  the  guardian  care  and  saving  power 
of  Jesus,  the  good  shepherd.  And  0,  the 
reward  of  a  faithful  Christian  mother!  No 
one  can  tell  what  that  child  will  be  in  future 
usefulness  on  earth ;  and  saved,  taken  up  to 
dwell  together  before  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb,  to  sparkle  there  as  a  pearl-drop 
in  thy  crown  of  life — 

"  Dear  Lord,  the  Spirit  pour 

Upon  our  infant  seed  ; 
O,  bring  the  lonared-for,  happy  hour, 

That  makes  thera  thine,  indeed." 

T.  S. 


MARY'S  WHITE  ROSE. 

AN  interesting  and  beautiful  young  lady, 
in  one  of  our  Western  States,  among  her 
favorite  flowers  cherished  a  white  climbing 
rose.  She  was  ambitious  to  have  it  reach 
the  casement  of  her  chamber,  but  when  it 
did  so,  she  was  herself  blighted  by  that 
spoiler,  who  so  often  marks  the  most  lovely 
and  beloved  for  his  victims. 

Oh  •'  train  it  to  my  window, — 
To  my  window,  father  dear!" 

Thus  rang  the  voice  of  beauty, 
In  accents  sweet  and  clear. 

So,  the  dealing  father  trained  it, 
And  pruned  the  withering  leaves, 

Until  the  vigorous  tree  aspired. 
Exulting  toward  the  eaves. 


Yet  when  in  numnier-Rlory, 

With  all  ilH  elu»tcr»  rum, 

II  lookf.-d  into  licr  cafietnfnt, 

Alaii!  uUk  wa«  not  there. 

They  culled  ill  firxt-borii  \t\ofitomn, 
Full,  frajfrant  orbn  of  miovv, 

And  o'er  her  pillow  otrewed  tbem, 
A  rich  and  laviKh  fihow. 

But  she  slrelchod  no  hand  to  take  them, 
These  fiow'rels  of  her  love  ; 

No!  she  had  risen  lo  gather 
The  Angel'g  Rose  above. 


INFLUENCE  OF  A  PIOUS  HOME. 

WE  cannot  too  highly  estimate  home  as 
the  first  school  of  childhood — where 
are  first  unfolded  the  germs  of  all  our  after 
life.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  home  educa- 
tion. We  do  not  pretend  to  define  the  .sys- 
tem of  discipline  that  should  be  in  all  cases 
adopted.  Some  one  says,  "  I  am  afraid  of 
any  constrained,  formal  method  ;  Ijringing 
up  children  in  a  mere  manual  drill,  crimp- 
ing them  into  a  mould  of  mincing  proprie- 
ties, and  making  them  speak  with  an  auto- 
maton click."  Children  may  be  wound  up  so 
tight  at  home,  that  when  grown,  they  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  going  fast  and  run- 
ning down.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  the 
exact  medium  between  too  much  and  too 
little  constraint. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  education 
about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt :  it  is  that 
of  example — silent,  effective,  stronger,  and 
more  easily  apprehended  than  any  set  of 
maxims.  Your  children  are  connected  not 
so  much  with  your  instructions  as  with  your 
lije.  And  your  life  is  more  powerful  than 
your  instructions  can  be.  What  you  are, 
they  will  almost  certainly  he. 

No  set  form  of  instructions,  or  stern  dis- 
cipline, can  compensate  for  a  bad  life,  or 
unholy  example.  No  mock  piety,  no  sanc- 
timony of  phrase,  or  longitude  of  face,  will 
suffice.  Y'ou  must  present  such  a  character, 
as  you  wish  to  see  translated  into  your  chil- 
dren. And  for  this  reason,  God  hath  set 
Israel  in  families,  that  the  piety  of  the  pa- 
rents may  infold  lovingly  the  spirit  of  their 

child. 

"  Our  lives, 
By  acts  exemplary,  not  only  win 
Ourselves  good  names,  but  do  to  others  give 
Matter  tor  virtuous  deeds,  by  which  we  live."' 

T.  S. 
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We  commend  the  following  from  Cecil  to 
the  prayerful  consideration  of  parents,  as 
illustrative  of  the  power  of  example. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  PIOUS  INSTRUC- 
TION AND  EXAMPLE. 

THE  late  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  in  alluding 
to  the  time  that  preceded  his  conver- 
sion, has  made  some  observations  derived 
from  what  he  experienced,  which  are  so 
happily  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  pious  ex- 
ample and  instruction,  as  to  deserve  the 
most  serious  attention  from  every  Christian 
parent. 

"  The  spirit  and  tone  of  your  house  will 
have  great  influence  on  your  children.  If 
it  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  often  fasten 
conviction  on  their  minds,  however  wicked 
they  may  become.  I  have  felt  the  truth  of 
this  in  my  own  case.  I  said,  '  My  Father  is 
right,  and  I  am  wrong;  0  let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
he  like  his!'  The  bye  conversations  in  a 
family  are,  in  this  view,  of  unspeakeable  im- 
portance. Ai'guments  addressed  to  the 
heart  press  more  forcibly  than  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  head.  When  I  was  a  child, 
and  a  very  wicked  one  too,  one  of  Dr. 
Watts's  hymns  sent  me  into  a  corner  to  weep. 
The  lives  in  Jane  way's  '  Token'  had  the 
same  effect.  I  felt  the  influence  of  faith  in 
suffering  Christians.  The  character  of  young 
Samuel  came  home  to  me,  when  nothing 
else  had  any  hold  on  my  mind.  The  im- 
plantation of  principles  is  of  unspeakable 
importance,  especially  when  culled  from 
time  to  time  out  of  the  Bible.  A  man  can 
very  seldom  get  rid  of  these  principles  ;  they 
stand  in  his  way — he  wishes  to  forget  them, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  impossible.  Where  pa- 
rental influence  does  not  convert,  it  hampers ; 
it  hangs  on  the  wheels  of  evil.  I  had  a 
pious  mother,  who  dropped  things  in  my 
way ;  I  could  never  rid  myself  of  them.  I 
was  a  professed  infidel ;  but  then  I  liked  to 
be  an  infidel  in  company,  rather  than  alone. 
I  was  wretched  when  by  myself.  These 
principles,  maxims,  and  data,  spoiled  my 
jollity.  With  my  companions  I  could  some- 
times stifle  them :  like  embers,  we  kept  one 
another  warm.  Besides,  I  was  here  a  sort 
of  hero :  I  had  beguiled  several  of  my  asso- 


ciates into  my  own  opinions,  and  I  had  to 
maintain  a  character  before  them.  But  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  my  better  princi- 
ples. I  went  with  one  of  my  companions  to 
see  '  The  Minor,'  a  profane  play.  He  could 
laugh  heartily  at  Mother  Cole — I  could  not. 
He  saw  in  her  the  picture  of  all  who  talked 
about  religion — I  knew  better.  The  ridicule 
on  regeneration  was  high  sport  to  him — to 
me  it  was  none:  it  could  not  move  my  fea- 
tures. He  knew  no  difference  between  re- 
generation and  transubstantiation — I  did. 
I  knew  there  was  such  a  thing.  I  was  afraid 
and  ashamed  to  laugh  at  it.  Parental  in- 
fluence thus  cleaves  to  a  man ;  it  harasses 
him — it  throws  itself  continually  in  his  way. 
My  mother  would  talk  to  me,  and  weep  as 
she  talked.  I  flung  out  of  the  house  with 
an  oath  ;  but  wept  when  I  got  into  the  street. 
Sympathy  is  the  powerful  engine  of  a  mother; 
it  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  obtain  a 
hold  on  the  conscience.  Children  have  a 
conscience ;  and  it  is  not  seared,  though  it 
is  evil.  Bringing  the  eternal  world  into  their 
view — planning  and  acting  with  that  world 
before  us— this  gains  at  length  such  a  hold 
on  them,  that,  with  all  the  infidel  poison 
which  they  may  afterwards  imbibe,  there 
are  few  children  who  at  night  in  their  cham- 
ber, in  the  dark,  in  a  storm  of  thunder,  will 
not  fear.  They  cannot  cheat  like  other  men. 
They  recollect  that  Eterxity  which  stands 
in  their  way ;  it  rises  up  before  them  ;  it 
goads  them  on  ;  it  thunders  in  their  ears. 
After  all,  they  are  obliged  to  compound  the 
matter  with  conscience,  if  they  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  return  to  God  without 
delay.  '  I  must  be  religious  one  time  or  an- 
other— that  is  clear.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this 
thing.  Well,  I  will  begin  at  such  a  time — 
I  will  finish  such  a  scheme,  and  then !' 

"  After  all,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  every- 
thing seems  to  have  been  done  and  exhi- 
bited by  the  pious  parent  in  vain.  Yet  7ie 
casts  his  bread  upon  the  waters;  and,  per- 
haps, after  he  has  been  in  the  grave  twenty 
years,  his  son  remembers  what  his  father 
told  him !"  

A  Great  Truth. — By  education  men  be- 
come easy  to  lead,  but  difiicult  to  drive — 
easy  to  govern,  but  impossible  to  enslave. 
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A  CHILD'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  A 
FLOWER. 

LITTLE  Alice  was  seen  picking  up  the 
leaves  of  a  large  rose,  as  it  fell  to 
pieces,  and  ti7ing  to  put  them  together 
again.  Frustrated  in  her  attempts,  she  said, 
mourn  fully, 

"How  much  work  it  is  to  make  but  oiuj 
flower !  And  there  are  so  many  all  over  the 
land.     I  see  the  cows  eat  them.     Blue  vio- 


lets hang  out  of  their  mouths  with  the  grass 

stalks." 

Then  she  asked  her  mother  if  the  Vieasts 
did  not  thank  God  for  the  flowers,  adding, 

"  I  guess  the  birds  do,  when  they  fly  up 
80  high  to  the  sky,  and  sing." 

That  night  she  was  heard  to  say  in  her 
simyjle  prayer, 

"Thank  you,  dear  God,  for  making  the 
flowers,  and  putting  them  together,  and  tell- 
ing them  to  smell  sweet  to  the  beasts  and  the 
birds,  as  well  as  to  us." 


^liHitEl  Stisttlhnir. 


DAVID'S  TEARS. 

"  Pid  thou  my  tears  into  iliy  bottle.'''' — Ps.  56 :  8. 
"Tears,  feeling's  bright  embodied  form,  are  not 
More'pure  than  dewdrops. nature's  tears,  which  she 
Sheds  in  her  own  breast  for  the  fair  which  die. 
The  sun  insists  on  gladness ;  but  at  night, 
When  he  is  gone,  poor  nature  loves  to  weep.'' 

Festus. 

THERE  are  some  who  look  upon  tears'as 
unmanly.  They  forget  Him,  who  wept 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  and  over  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  True  greatness,  says  Lavater,  is 
always  simple,  and  we  may  add  that  true 
courage  and  manliness  are  always  associated 
with  tenderness.  Homer,  that  matchless 
painter  of  men  and  manners,  represents  his 
bravest  of  men,  Ajax,  and  his  wisest  of  men, 
Ulysses,  as  weeping;  and  the  latter  as 
weeping  no  less  than  three  times,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  lines.  David  was  a  man  of 
tears.  "  My  tears,"  says  he,  "  have  been  my 
meat  day  and  night."  "  I  watered  my  couch 
with  my  tears." 

The  cause  of  his  tears  was  essentially  the 
same  as  in  other  men.  His  own  sins  and 
sorrows,  and  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  our 
common  humanity,  made  him  weep.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  vanity 
of  worldly  glory,  that  he  wept  more  as  a 
king,  than  he  ever  did  in  the  retirement  of 
Bethlehem,  with  his  sheep,  his  harp,  and  his 
muse.  Ah !  as  he  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Israel,  and  his  fame  was  spread  from  Egypt 
to  Lebanon,  how  often  did  he  recall    in 


melancholy  vision,  the  green  pastures  and 
the  still  waters,  when  his  breast  was  calm 
and  his  hopes  were  peaceful;  when  the 
lonely  valley  listened  to  his  song,  and  the 
evening  breeze  wafted  the  music  of  his  harp. 
Often  in  his  pakce,  surrounded  with  princely 
grandeur  and  vexed  with  princely  cares  and 
trouble,  would  he  revert  with  tearful  memory, 
to  those  quiet  scenes  about  Bethlehem,  and 
the  evenings  he  spent  in  his  secluded  home, 
with  old  Jesse  his  father,  and  his  lovely 
mother,  to  whom  he  refers  so  often  and  so 
touchingly  in  his  psalms. 

"  Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle." 

How  beautiful  and  touching  is  this  whole 
prayer  of  David,  especially  this  allusion  to 
his  tears,  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
When  we  read  such  passages  we  are  reminded 
of  the  remark  of  the  sarcastical  Dr.  South, 
that,  "  the  gentleman  who  would  not  suffer 
his  son  to  read  the  Bible  for  fear  of  spoiling 
his  style,  showed  himself  to  be  as  much  a 
blockhead  as  a  deist,  and  to  know  no  more  of 
the  excellency  of  language,  than  he  relished 
the  divinity  of  truth." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  prayer  of 
David,  "  Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle?" 
Some  have  supposed  that  David  referred  to 
a  custom  among  the  Romans  of  gathering 
the  tears,  shed  at  the  death  of  a  friend,  in 
vessels  called  lacJiri/mah  (urnre  lachrymales), 
M-hich  were  commonly  buried  with  the 
departed    friend,   on    the    presumption,  it 
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would  add  to  his  comfort  to  know  that  he 
"was  not  forgotten  by  those  who  were  left 
behind.  An  English  writer  says,  that  some 
of  these  laclirymals  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Several  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  stated  that  when 
the  grave  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was 
opened  in  1554,  there  were  found  in  it  two 
glass  urns,  the  one  filled  with  what  was 
supposed  to  be  his  ashes,  the  other,  with  a 
fluid  presumed  to  be  the  tears  of  friendship. 

The  image  is  beautiful  and  tender.  The 
mother  bending  over  her  loved  child,  upon 
the  couch  of  death,  and  gathering  in  her  little 
urn,  the  tears  which  are  gushing  from  her 
streaming  eyes.  The  widowed  mother 
weeping  beside  her  only  son,  shrouded  for 
the  grave,  endeavoring  to  gather  those 
precious  drops,  to  preserve  as  an  affectionate 
memorial,  or  rather  to  inter  with  the  beloved 
femains.  If  in  this  expression  of  th'e 
Psalmist,  there  be  an  allusion  to  this  Roman 
.  custom,  then  his  meaning  will  be,  "  Let  my 
distress,  and  the  tears  I  shed  in  consequence 
of  it,  be  ever  before  thee." 

It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  such 
a  custom  ever  obtained  among  the  Jews, 
especially  at  this  early  period.  Without 
any  such  allusion,  the  expression  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  very  simple  interpretation,  by  a 
reference  to  our  own  feelings.  Thus  inter- 
preted, the  Psalmist  means,  let  my  sorrows — 
the  very  expression  of  my  sorrows — be  dear 
to  thee;  and  as  a  precious  fluid  is  valued  and 
preserved,  "  Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy 
bottle."  Precious  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
divine  sympathy  with  his  sorrowing  people, 
inspired  by  this  prayer  of  David ! 

"Raise  it  to  heaven  when  thine  eye  fills  with  tears, 
For  only  in  a  watery  sky  appears 
The  bow  of  light;  and  from  the  invisible  skies 
Hope's  glory  shines  not,  save  through  weeping  eves." 

T.  S. 


LUTHER'S  VIEW  OF  USEFUL 
PREACHING. 

WHEN  Dr.  Erasmus  Albert  was  called 
to  Brandenburg,  he  desired  Luther 
to  set  him  down  a  manner  and  form  how  he 
should  preach  before  the  Prince  Elector. 
Luther  replied,  "  Let  your  preaching  be  in 
the  most  simple  and  plain   manner;   look 


not  to  the  Prince,  but  to  the  plain,  simple, 
and  unlearned  people,  of  which  cloth  the 
prince  himself  is  also  made.  If  I,  in  my 
preaching,  should  have  regard  to  Philip 
Melanchthon,  and  other  learned  doctors,  then 
should  I  work  but  little  good.  I  preach  in 
the  simplest  sort  to  the  unskilful,  and  the 
same  giveth  content  to  all.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  I  spare  until  we  learned  men 
come  together,  and  then  we  make  it  so  curled 
and  finical,  that  God  himself  woudereth  at 
us." 


THE  FULFILLING  OF  THE  LAW. 

CHRIST  "came  not  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets,"  not  to  displace  them  with 
reckless  license,  but  to  fulfil  them,  as  the 
seaward  rivulet  is  fulfilled  when  it  becomes 
a  river,  and  bears  to  the  ocean  the  heavy 
ships  of  burden.  Speaking  as  never  man 
spake.  He  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor,  and  hate"thine  enemy;  but  I 
say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies ;  bless 
them  that  curse  you  ;  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you ;  for  if  ye  love 
them  only  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
ye?"  Did  his  new  command  destroy  that 
law  of  Moses  ?  No  ;  it  fulfilled  it,  it  widened 
and  deepened  the  rivulet  into  the  river,  so 
that  it  might  bear  down  to  the  sea  of  time 
and  the  ocean  of  eternity  that  great  com- 
mandment, "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,"  and  thine  enemy  as  thy  neigh- 
bor. Christ  came  to  fulfil  every  law  of 
Moses,  and  every  prediction  of  the  prophets 
in  this  very  way.  He  fulfilled  every  law  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  made  it  exceeding  broad 
and  deep.  The  command,  "Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me,"  when  ful- 
filled, read,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  soul,  mind,  and  strength." 
All  the  other  laws  of  the  Decalogue  are  ful- 
filled in  their  aggregation,  or  as  nine  rivulets 
from  the  same  mountain  source  would  be 
fulfilled,  when  mingling  in  one  unbroken 
stream.  And  they  read,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  "  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,"  saith  He  who  came  to  fulfil  them. 
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And  love  is  not  only  the  source,  but  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  And  the  law  is  the  life  of 
love,  and  love  is  the  law  of  gravity  in  the 
moral  world,  which  attracts  heart  to  heart, 
man  to  man,  angel  tp  angel,  and  all  created 
beings  to  God.  So  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  fulfilment ;  that  is,  even  of  these  two 
great  commandments,  upon  which  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  For  when  ful- 
filled in  love,  they  are  as  much  one,  and  of 
one  law,  as  the  two  forces  which  attract  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  and  the  moon  to  the  earth. 
They  are  both  two  directions,  not  modes  of 
action,  of  the  same  law,  the  law  of  moral 
gravitation.  No  one  can  love  God  with  all 
his  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  without  loving 
his  neighbor  as  himselfj  any  more  than  the 
earth  can  gravitate  towards  the  sun  without 
attracting  toward  itself  the  moon  by  the 
same  force  of  gravity. — Selected. 


THE  LOVE  OF  JESUS. 

n^WO  Questions. — The  Jirst  is  that  of 
JL  Christ  himself:  "  If  I  say  the  truth, 
■why  do  you  not  believe  me  ?"  John  8  :  46. 
Why  ?     0  sinner,  why  ? 

2.  If  he  speak  the  truth,  why  do  you  not 
love  him?  "A  little  boy  on  his  death-bed 
was  urging  his  fiither  to  repentance,  and 
fearing  he  had  made  no  impression,  said, 
'  Father,  I  am  going  to  heaven  ;  wliat  shall 
I  tell  Jesus  is  the  reason  ivhy  you  icon't  love 
him?''  The  father  burst  into  tears;  but 
before  he  could  give  the  answer,  his  dear 
little  Sabbath-school  boy  had  fallen  asleep  in 
Jesus."  We  would  like  to  see  that  question 
fairly  put  to  every  unconverted  man.  He 
could  not  think  of  it  long  and  remain  so. 
Who  can  give  a  reason  why  Christ  should 
not  be  loved  ? 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY. 

A  MEEK-EYED  man,  who  carried  a 
Bible  in  his  pocket  to  feed  his  heart 
•with,  came  down  to  the  wharf,  and  sat  down 
on  a  tea-chest,  to  see  the  ships  spread  their 
great  white  wings  for  the  extremest  Inde. 
And  he  sat  and  looked  steadily  at  them  till 


their  taffrails  kissed  the  sea ;  and  then 
strange  musings  came  over  him,  and  he 
seemed  like  one  who  saw  something  with  his 
eyes  shut;  and  he  looked  up  towards  the  blue 
sky,  and  on  the  sea,  and  down  upon  the  tea- 
chest  ;  and  lie  wondered  what  these  strange 
hieroglyphics  were.  And  he  gazed  and 
mused  till  he  saw  a  moving  spirit  in  them ; 
and  he  fancied  they  were  spectres  of  Pagan 
thought,  that  had  come  five  thousand  miles 
by  the  sea  to  commune  with  him  and  ask 
him  for  the  Bible.  And  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes  at  that  thought;  and  he  .started  for 
home,  for  he  verily  thought  that  he  had  seen 
a  vision. 

On  his  way,  a  little  wooden  image  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  stared  at  him  from 
the  window  of  a  toy-shop,  and  they  told 
him  it  hud  been  worshipped  by  the  far-ofif 
island  people,  who  thought  there  ought  to  be 
a  God  to  pray  to.  It  was  too  much  for  him ; 
and  he  ran  back  to  his  house,  and  to  his 
neighbor's  house,  and  he  went  up  into  a  little 
upper  room,  where  a  dozen  young  men  were 
praying  that  the  knowledge  of  God  might 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea. 
And  he  stood  up  in  their  midst,  and  told 
them  he  had  seen  a  vision — the  vision  of  .St. 
Peter.  And  they  marvelled  at  him,  for  his 
countenance  shone  with  the  reflected  light 
of  inspiration.  And  his  words  stirred  their 
hearts  with  burning  thoughts;  and  as  they 
mused  and  prayed,  the  spirit  fell  on  them, 
and  then  they  saw  clearly  that  the  Ethiopian, 
the  dark-skinned  Hindoo,  and  the  Polynesian 
cannibal,  had  each  an  immortal  soul  within 
him,  notwithstanding  the  color  of  his  skin. 
Wonderful  thought !  the  most  startling  re- 
velation of  the  nineteenth  century  !  All  the 
good  Christian  people  stared  at  the  concep- 
tion ;  and  when  the  meek-eyed  man  went 
round  among  the  churches,  and  held  his  hat 
for  coppers,  there  were  pious  misgivings 
about  casting  the  bread  of  life  upon  such 
foreign  waters ;  and  the  widow's  mite  trem- 
bled half-reluctant  in  her  hand.  But  he 
begged  and  borrowed  till  he  had  filled  his 
scanty  purse  ;  and  the  next  ship  that  weighed 
for  a  heathen  shore,  carried  over  the  waves 
the  first  American  missionary  of  the  cross. 
A  few  moons  went  by,  and  an  aged  Simeon 
arose  in  a  prayer-meeting,  and  read  a  letter 
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from  the  missionary  ;  and  children  wondered, 
and  old  men  wept  to  hear  how  some  Pagan 
soul  had  bowed  to  the  sceptre  of  Emmanuel. 
And  the  printer  took  that  letter  and  made 
ten  thousand  of  it,  and  sent  one  to  every 
place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made. 
And  then  there  were  ten  thousand  little  red 
contribution-boxes  made ;  and  bright-eyed 
boys  and  girls  brought  their  coppers,  and 
forgetting    Indian    crackers     and    martial 


pastry,  gave  them  to  the  missionary,  and 
thought  of  droll-looking  heathen  children 
wearing  clothes  like  their  own,  and  trying 
to  read  the  Testament.  Those  little  red 
boxes,  that  very  year,  hung  up  twenty  thou- 
sand cartridge-boxes  to  dry  and  rot  in  dis- 
use, and  the  trainbands  grew  thin,  and 
many  a  village  captain  felt  that  the  fascina- 
tion of  military  glory  was  over. — Selected. 


Cljiirtlj  |itttllipiite. 


Foreign. — The  young  Emperor  of  Austria, 
a  child  "  of  larger  growth,''  has  concluded  a 
"  Concordate'  with  the  Pope,  to  the  effect  that 
the  position  of  the  Romish  Church  and  Clergy 
in  the  Austrian  dominion  will  henceforth  be 
more  independent  of  all  secular  influence  than 
it  ever  has  been.  The  State  binds  itself,  by 
this  Concordate,  to  defend  the  Catholic  Church 
in  all  her  rights  and  prerogatives.  The  inter- 
course of  the  Bishops  with  the  people  and 
with  the  Roman  See  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Government. 
The  Bishoi3s  will  appoint  the  several  vicars, 
will  give  or  deny  clerical  degrees,  will  insti- 
tute new  parishes,  order  public  prayers,  ap- 
point synodical  meetings,  publish  pastoral 
letters,  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  books.  They 
will  have  the  whole  educational  system  in 
their  hands,  particularly  the  instructions  in 
religion  and  morals.  They  will  overrule  all 
teachings  of  theology.  In  their  hands  will  be 
all  matters  relating  to  clerical  disputes,  the 
adjudication  of  law  difliculties,  the  punishment 
of  delinquent  priests,  the  cases  of  divorce  be- 
tween married  Catholic  persons.  The  State 
promises  never  to  imprison  a  priest  in  the 
same  prison  with  a  civilian  or  military  charac- 
ter ;  never  to  tolerate  any  calumniations  against 
the  Roman  Church  and  her  functionaries ; 
never  to  attack  the  property  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  never  to  interfere  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  possessions  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  intends  to  give  his  people  every  op- 
portunity to  become  pious,  and  to  profit  by  the 
fatherly  care  of  a  host  of  bishops,  prelates, 
priasts,  monks,  and  nuns. 

The  ghost  of  the  Protestant  Kossuth  has 
appeared  in  Austria,  and  it  seems,  since  that 
time,  the  Emperor  and  his  staff  are  really 
frightened  out  of  their  wits! 

The  London  Bible  Society  are  publishing  a 
Protestant  Spanish  Journal,  with  the  title,  "  El 
Alba,'"  which  is  said  to  circulate  extensively 
in  Spain.  W.  J.  M. 


New  Lutheran  Churches.  —  The  new 
Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  at 
Chicago  (Illinois),  of  which  the  Rev.  Paul 
Andersen  is  Pastor,  was  consecrated  with 
appropriate  exercises  to  the  service  of  the 
Triune  God,  on  Sunday,  March  2.  The  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  the  brethren  Hassel- 
quist,  Andersen,  Carlson,  Schelie,  Hatlisstad, 
Prof  S.  W.  Harkey  and  Rev.  Passavant,  of  Pitts- 
burg. Sermons  were  preached  in  the  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  and  English  languages. 
The  last  No.  of  the  Missionary  contains  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  dedicatory  services,  as 
also  a  gratifying  historical  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  most  interesting  congre- 
gation, accompanied  by  a  pictorial  rej^resen- 
tation  of  the  edifice,  as  it  will  appear  when 
finished.  We  join  with  the  editor  of  that 
journal  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  untiring 
and  self-denying  zeal  of  the  pastor,  Brother 
Andersen,  to  whose  patient  and  unwearied 
industry  and  toil,  under  God,  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  mainly  indebted  for  this  noble  struc- 
ture in  the  most  growing  city  of  the  West. 
We  shall  ever  most  heartily  sympathize  with 
Brother  Andersen  in  all  his  toils  and  labors, 
and  rejoice  in  every  token  of  encouragement 
which  it  may  please  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  to  vouchsafe  to  him  from  the  Upper 
Sanctuary,  and  trust  his  valuable  life  may  long 
be  spared  to  extend  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
on  earth,  and  multiply  the  trophies  of  redeem- 
ing love.  God  speed  Brother  Andersen  and 
his  interesting  flock  in  their  labor  of  mercy  and 
love!  H. 

Church  at  Tremont. — From  the  Evange- 
lical Lutheranwe  learn  that  the  new  Lutheran 
Church  at  Tremont,  Schuylkill  County  (Pa.), 
in  charge  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Henry,  of  Pinegrove, 
was  dedicated,  with  appropriate  religions  ex- 
ercises, to  the  service  of  God,  on  the  17th  of 
February.  Rev.  A.  C.  Wedekind  and  other 
brethren  participated  with  the  pastor  in  the 
services  of  the  occasion.  At  the  dedication 
nearly  $200  were  contributed  towards  payirjg 
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for  tlio  thnrcli,  and  the  pastor  liad  tlie  gratifi- 
cation to  ainKJiiiice  tlmt  the  ciitiro  debt  nf  the 
church  was  paid.  " 

Church  at  Fkedeuick.  —  Tlie  Lullumn. 
Observer  publishes  llie  particulars  of  tiio  con- 
secration of  the  new  Lutheran  Cinirch  at  Fre- 
derick (Md.),  in  char^Tf!  of  Rev.  G.  Dikiil, 
which  took  ])lace  on  the  Stii  of  December  la>t. 
Rev.  Drs.  Scum  IJCKKR  and  I'ohlman,  and  Rev. 
Mes-srs.  Anhi'ach,  Kizek,  Ai'I'leisy,  and  An- 
dersen, were  present,  and  participated  in  tlie 
exercises.  The  cluirch  is  a  large  and  elejijint 
structure,  of  the  Nonnan-Gotliic  order,  9fn)y 
74  feet  in  size,  with  two  towers  ]  50  feet  hi^h. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Lutheran  Churches 
in  this  country,  and  cost  $:.'], OUU,  of  which 
f  14,000  liave  been  provided  for.  IL 

Synodical  Meetings. — The  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  JVlinisterium  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  and  adjacent  states,  is  to  hold  its  109th 
Annual  Synodical  Meeting  in  Trinity  Church, 
in  the  City  of  Lancaster,  on  Trinity  Stmday, 
May  18,  1S5G. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  lowA, 
will  meet  in  the  City  of  Fort  l3es  Moines,  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May,  1S5G. 

Ministers  Licensed. — The    President   of 


the  Synod  of  Texas  has  granted  ad  inlerim 
licenses  to  the  Rev.  Meosrs,  Moedinger,  IV-ck, 
Sciiarg,  KicHel,  Schumacher,  lately  frf4rn  the 
Mission  House  at  St.  Clirt.schona,  Basle. 

Revivai-s. —  The  churches  of  Rev.  H. 
Baker,  of  Altoona  (I'a),  have  recently  been 
lilessed  with  a  very  cxten.'-ive  revival  of  reli- 
gion. In  one  of  his  churches  sevenly-two 
hopeful  conversions  are  reported,  and  seventy- 
three  in  another,  and.  the  religious  interest  was 
still  increasing. 

There  has  been  considerable  religious  in- 
tefest  in  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Cliurch  (Dr. 
STORKS),on  Easter. '^'abbath, eighty  one  persons 
were  added  to  the  Church  :  thirty-nine  by  Bap- 
tism and  Confirmation,  and  forty-two  by  Certi- 
ficate from  other  Churches. 

Rev.  D.  J.  HAt'EK,  of  Mancliester(Md.),  reports 
a  number  of  conversions  in  four  congregations 
of  his  charge.  Four  of  these  were  Roman 
Catholics,  ten  of  wliom  have  united  with  his 
charges  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years. 

Rev.  J.  Z.  Sexderlixg,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Johns- 
town (N.  Y.),  but  will  continue  his  official 
connection  with  the  Society. 


^iritoriiil  Iftisttlhitg. 


ORIGIN  OF  "APRIL  FOOL." 

"April  the  Fikst  stands  marked  by  custom's  rules, 
A  day  of  being,  and  of  making,  fools." 

THE  First  of  April,  as  is  well  known,  is 
distinguished  in  the  calendar,  by  the  singu- 
lar appellation  of"^//  Fools'  Day."  It  would 
be  a  curious  exception  to  common  experience, 
if  on  the  present  occasion  multitudes  had  not 
been  betrayed  into  a  due  observance  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  memorable  epoch  in  the 
division  of  time.  Many  grave  and  unsuspect- 
ing people  were  doubtless  sent  upon  frivolous 
and  nonsensical  errands.  Others  were  sum- 
moned upon  the  most  unfounded  pretexts, out 
of  their  warm  beds,  an  hour  or  more  before  the 
accustomed  time.  Others  were  enticed  to 
open  packages,  promising  ample  remunera- 
tion, but  full  of  disappointment — and  others 
again,  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  were 
captivated  by  the  sight  of  pieces  of  spurious 
coin,  which,  when  they  essayed  to  lift,  they 
found  securely  nailed  to  the  pavement — to- 
gether with  various  other  whimsicalities,  which 
under  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
deemed  highly  offensive,  but,  happening  on 
the  1st  of  April,  were  considered,  if  not  agreea- 
ble, at  least  comparatively  harmless.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  those,  upon  whom  some  of  these 


tricks  may  have  been  practised,  we  have 
sought  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  strange 
custom,  but  it  is  an  inquiry  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. The  books  at  our  command  do  not  shed 
much  light  upon  the  subject. 

Brady's  "  Clavis  Caletidaria,"  pidjlished  in 
1812,  mentions  that  more  than  a  century  pre- 
vious the  almanacs  designated  the  1st  of  April 
as  "All  Fools"  Day."'  In  the  northern  counties 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  jokes  on  that  day 
were  practised  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  scarcely 
required  an  apology  to  experiment  upon  the 
gravest  and  most  respectable  of  city  or  country 
gentlemen  and  women.  The  person  whose 
good  nature  or  simplicity  jiut  him  momentarily 
in  the  power  of  his  facetious  neighbor  was 
called  a  '■^  goivk" — and  the  sending  upon  ridi- 
culous errands  "  hinting  the goivk."  The  term 
"  goiik"  was  a  common  expression  for  a  cuckoo, 
which  was  reckoned  among  the  silliest  and 
simplest  of  all  the  feathered  tribe. 

In  France,  the  person  made  the  butt  upon 
these  occasions  was  styled  •'  vn  poisson  d\ivrir' 
— that  is,  an  April  fish — by  implication,  an 
April  fool — "poisson  d'jlvril"  being  also  ap- 
plied by  that  nation  to  a  species  of  fish  easily 
caught  by  deception,  singly  and  in  shoals,  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  term  "  April  fool"' 
was  therefore,  probably,  nothing  more  than  an 
easy  substitution  of  that  opprobrious  epithet  for 
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fish,  and  it  is  quite  likely,  that  our  ancestors 
borrowed  the  custom  from  France,  with  this 
change  in  the  phrase  peculiar  to  the  occasion. 
A  day  of  fooleries  is  observed,  also,  among  the 
Hindoos,  attended  with  the  like  silly  species 
of  witticism. 

By  many  it  is  believed,  that  the  term  "  alV 
is  a  corruption  oi  auld,  or  old,  thereby  making 
it  originally  "Old  Fools  Day,"  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  opinion  the  following  observa- 
tion is  quoted  from  anancient  Roman  calendar 
respecting  the  1st  of  November:  "The  feast 
of  old  fools  is  removed  to  this  day."  The 
oldest  almanacs  extant,  however,  have  it  all 
(and  not  old)  fools  day.  Besides  the  Roman 
"  Saturnalia'"  and  the  Druidical  rites,  supersti- 
tions which  the  early  Christians  found  in  exist- 
ence when  they  commenced  their  labors  in 
England,  was  the  Festum  Fatuorum,  or  FooVs 
Holiday,  which  was  doubtless  our  present  First 
of  April.  In  some  of  the  German  classics 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  jlprilen  Narr, 
so  that  even  the  Germans  of  the  olden  time 
understood  to  practise  their  cunning  April  arts 
upon  their  neighbors  quite  as  well  as  we  of 
the  present  day. 

Enough  has  been  here  quoted  to  prove  that 
the  custom  is  of  very  ancient  existence,  but 
the  precise  origin  thereof  remains  undiscovered, 
and  will  have  to  be  dug  from  some  of  the 
musty  chronicles  of  gray  antiquity.  But,  be 
the  origin  of  the  custom  what  it  may,  it  is  one 
"  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance."  And  certainly  no  serious-minded, 
fair-dealing,  honorable  gentleman  or  gentle- 
woman will  be  found  indulging  in  any  of  its 
foolish  peculiarities.  These  are  sources  of 
amusement,  in  our  estimation,  which  at  least 
conflict  with  the  habitual  gravity  of  the  Chris- 
tian. As  we  could  derive  no  pleasure  from 
being  made  an  "  April  fool"  ourselves,  neither 
could  we  consistently  consent  to  inflict  the  pain 
and  mortification  upon  another.  H. 


Thanks. — We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
many  kind  brethren  and  sisters,  for  their  efforts 
to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Home  Journal. 
Our  list  is  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
active  and  successful  exertions  of  our  friends 
in  its  behalf.  We  will  spare  no  pains  to 
render  the  Journal  worthy  the  extensive  pa- 
tronage it  is  receiving.  H. 


g^"  Three  excellent  articles,  prepared  for  the 
Home  Journal,  have  been  unavoidably  crowded 
out.  The  one  :  "  The  Bible  in  Iceland,"  by  Rev. 
M.  Sheeleigh  ;  the  other  on  "  Perseverance,'" 
by  a  favorite  contributor  ;  and  the  third  :  "  The 
Tenantless  Tomb"  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Roedel,  A.M. 
These  articles  will  appear  in  the  May  number, 
and  we  bespeak  for  thein,  in  advance,  an  at- 
tentive perusal.  H. 


Acknowledgments. — The  Lutheran  Board 
of  Publication  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  $15,  by  the  hands  of  Rev.  J.  Welker, 
as  a  donation  from  the  Susquehanna  Con- 
ference. Tlie  Board  likewise  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  $10  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Muhlen- 
berg of  Reading,  as  a  donation,  to  assist  in 
the  defraying  of  expenses.  These  brethren 
will  please  accept  the  sincere  and  heartfelt 
acknowledgments  of  the  Board,  for  these 
liberal  contributions  to  their  funds.  H. 


Another  New  Work.  —  The  Lutheran 
Board  of  Publication  have  now  in  press,  and 
will  shortly  issue,  a  new  and  interesting  work 
from  the  pen  of  Prof  M.  L.  Stoever,  of 
Gettysburg,  entitled  :  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Rev.  H.  Melchior  Muhlenberg, 
Patriarch  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  Slates."  It  is  ably  written,  and  full 
of  highly  useful  and  interesting  incidents, 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  illustrious  man, 
of  whose  character  and  labors  it  treats. 
We  bespeak  for  this  work  a  very  extensive  sale, 
and  trust  not  a  single  Lutheran  family  will  be 
without  the  biography  of  one,  with  whose 
name  and  labors  the  early  history  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  is  so 
intimately  identified.  The  contents,  size, 
price  of  the  book,  &c.,  will  be  announced 
more  fully  in  the  next  number  of  the  Home 
Journal.  It  will  appear  in  print  early  this 
month.  H. 


The  Olive  Branch. — This  is  the  title  of  a 
new  religious  journal,  published  at  Sjjringfield 
(Illinois),  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Harkey,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  Illinois  University.  The 
Olive  Branch  is  to  appear  once  a  month,  and 
is  issued  at  the  low  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  year. 
We  have  received  the  first  and  second  num- 
bers, and  find  them  richly  freighted  with 
valuable  and  instructive  reading  matter.  The 
editorials  are  all  marked  by  that  terse, 
vigorous,  and  yet  chaste  and  polished  style, 
which  characterizes  all  the  writings  of  Pro- 
fessor Harkey,  and  the  selections  and  contri- 
butions are  such  as  reflect  credit  on  the  taste 
and  ability  of  the  writers.  The  articles  are 
well  adapted,  too,  to  the  size  of  the  paper,  and 
are  of  sufficient  brevity  to  allow  a  very 
pleasing  variety  to  fill  up  the  columns  of  the 
paper.  We  trust  the  '■^  Olive  Branch"  may 
meet  with  an  extensive  patronage,  and  cor- 
dially recommend  it  as  a  very  readable 
family  paper,  and  as  furnishing  a  very  large 
share  of  most  important  intelligence  in  regard 
to  the  prospects  and  progress  of  the  Lutheran 
Churclicin  the  West.  H. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F  Shaeffer,  formerly  of 
Easton,  having  assumed  his  duties  as  German 
Professor  at  Gettysburg,  requests  his  correspon- 
dents to  address  his  letters  to  the  latter  place. 


THE 
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THE  SUPREME  POWER. 

BY  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

IT  has  been  as  beautifully  as  truly  said, 
that  the  "  undevout  astronomer  is  mad." 
The  same  remark  might  with  equal  force 
and  justice  be  applied  to  the  undevout 
geologist.  Of  all  the  absurdities  ever 
started,  none  more  extravagant  can  be 
named,  than  that  the  grand  and  far-reaching 
researches  and  discoveries  of  geology  are 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  They  seem 
to  us,  on  the  very  contrary,  to  lead  the  in- 
quirer step  by  step,  into  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  that  tremendous  Power,  which 
could  alone  produce  and  can  alone  account 
for  the  primitive  convulsions  of  the  globe, 
of  which  the  proofs  are  graven  in  eternal 
characters,  on  the  side  of  its  bare  and  cloud- 
piercing  mountains,  or  are  wrought  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  strata  that  compose 
its  surface,  and  which  are  also  day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  hour,  at  work,  to  feed  the  fires 
of  the  volcano,  to  pour  forth  its  molten  tides, 
or  to  compound  the  salubrious  elements  of 
the  mineral  fountains,  which  spring  in  a 
thousand  valleys.  In  gazing  at  the  starry 
heavens,  all  glorious  as  they  are,  we  sink 
under  the  awe  of  their  magnitude,  the  mys- 
tery of  their  secret  and  reciprocal  influences, 
the  bewildering  conceptions  of  their  dis- 
tances.    Sense  and  science  are  at  war. 

The  sparkling  gem  that  glitters  on  the 
brow  of  night,  is  converted  by  science  into 
a  mighty  orb — the  source  of  light  and  heat, 
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the  centre  of  attraction,  the  .sun  of  a  .system 
like  our  own.  The  beautiful  planet  which 
lingers  in  the  western  sky,  when  the  sun  has 
gone  down,  or  heralds  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing,— whose  mild  and  lovely  beams  seem  to 
shed  a  spirit  of  tranquillity,  not  unmixed 
with  sadness,  nor  far  removed  from  devo- 
tion, into  the  very  heart  of  him  who  wanders 
forth  in  solitude  to  behold  it — is  in  the  con- 
templation of  science,  a  cloud-vsrapt  sphere; 
a  world  of  rugged  mountains  and  stormy 
deeps.  We  study,  we  reason,  we  calculate. 
We  climb  the  giddy  scaffold  of  induction  up 
to  the  very  stars.  We  borrow  the  wings  of 
the  boldest  analysis,  and  flee  to  the  outer- 
most parts  of  creation,  and  then,  shutting 
our  eyes  on  the  radiant  points  that  twinkle 
in  the  vault  of  night,  the  well-instructed 
mind  sees  opening  before  it  in  mental  vision, 
the  stupendous  mechanism  of  the  heavens. 
Its  planets  swell  into  worlds.  Its  crowded 
stars  recede,  expand,  become  central  suns, 
and  we  hear  the  rush  of  the  mighty  orbs 
that  circle  round  them. 

The  bands  of  Orion  are  loosed,  and  the 
sparkling  rays  which  cross  each  other  on 
his  belt,  are  resolved  into  floods  of  light, 
streaming  from  system  to  system,  across  the 
illimitable  pathway  of  the  outer  heavens. 
The  conclusions  which  we  reach  are  oppres- 
sively grand  and  sublime ;  the  imagination 
sinks  under  them ;  the  truth  is  too  vast,  too 
remote  from  the  premises  from  which  it  is 
deducted ;  and  man,  poor  frail  man,  sinks 
back  to  the  earth,  and    sighs  to  worship 
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again,  with  the  innocence  of  a  child  or 
Chaldean  shepherd,  the  quiet  and  beautiful 
stars,  as  he  sees  them  in  the  simplicity  of 
sense. 

But  in  the  province  of  geology,  there  are 
some  subjects,  in  which  the  senses  seem,  as 
it  were,  led  up  into  the  laboratory  of  Divine 
power.  Let  a  man  fix  his  eyes  upon  one  of 
the  marble  columns  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. He  sees  there  a  condition  of  the 
earth's  surface,  when  the  pebbles  of  every 
size,  and  form,  and  material,  which  com- 
pose this  singular  species  of  stone,  were 
held  suspended  in  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  now  imbedded,  then  a  liquid  sea  of 
marble,  which  was  hardened  into  the  solid, 
lustrous,  and  variegated  mass  before  his  eye, 
in  the  very  substance  of  which  he  beholds 
the  record  of  a  convulsion  of  the  globe. 

Let  him  go  and  stand  upon  the  sides  of 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  its  eruptions,  and  contemplate  the  glazy 
stream  of  molten  rocks,  that  oozes  quietly 
at  his  feet,  encasing  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  as  it  cools  with  a  most  black  and 
Stygian  crust,  or  lighting  up  its  sides  at 
night  with  streaks  of  lurid  fire.  Let  him 
consider  the  volcanic  island,  which  arose  a 
few  years  since  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Malta,  spouting  flames,  from  the  depth  of 
the  sea ;  or  accompany  one  of  our  own 
navigators  from  Nantucket  to  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  who  finding  the  centre  of  a  small 
island,  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting, sunk  in  the  interval  of  two  of  his 
voyages,  sailed  through  an  opening  in  its 
sides  where  the  ocean  had  found  its  way,  and 
moored  his  ship  in  the  smouldering  crater 
of  a  recently  extinguished  volcano.  Or 
finally,  let  him  survey  the  striking  pheno- 
menon which  our  author  has  described,  and 
which  has  led  us  to  this  train  of  remark,  a 
mineral  fountain  of  salubrious  qualities,  of 
a  temperature  greatly  above  that  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  the  region  where  it  is 
found,  compounded  with  numerous  ingre- 
dients in  a  constant  proportion,  and  known 
to  have  been  flowing  from  its  secret  springs, 
as  at  the  present  day,  at  least  for  eight  hun- 
dred years,  unchanged,  unexhausted.  The 
religious  of  the  elder  world  in  an  early  stage 
of  civilization,  placed  a  genius  or  a  divinity 


by  the  side  of  every  spring  that  gushed  from 
the  rocks,  or  flowed  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  Surely  it  would  be  no  weakness  for 
a  thoughtful  man,  who  should  resort,  for  the 
renovation  of  a  wasted  frame,  to  one  of  those 
salubrious  mineral  fountains,  if  he  drank  in 
their  healing  waters  as  a  gift  from  the  out- 
stretched, though  invisible.hand,  of  an  every- 
where present  and  benignant  Power. 


RESIGNATION. 

"  Amid  the  various  scenes  of  ills, 
Eacli  slroke  some  kind  design  fulfils: 
And  shalLI  murmur  at  my  God, 
AVhen  sovereign  love  directs  the  rod?" 

RESIGNATION  is  an  exalted  Christian 
virtue.  It  is  a  plant  that  grows  not 
up  from  nature's  soil.  It  is  a  grace  that 
must  be  cultivated  like  the  rose-tree,  that  it 
may  flourish  and  shed  forth  its  sweet  fra- 
grance amid  the  passing  scenes  of  life.  To 
possess  resignation,  calm  and  settled,  under 
all  circumstances,  is  a  high  attainment. 
Yet  it  is  attainable;  and  blessed  are  they 
who  live  under  its  benign  influences.  It 
will  shed  a  holy  balm  over  the  moral  waste 
of  life,  and  cheer  us  amid  the  darkest  hours 
of  our  pilgrimage. 

Life  has  its  cares  and  its  afilictions,  its 
crosses  and  its  conflicts,  its  disappointments 
and  its  sacrifices.  But  in  every  scene  of 
earth,  resignation,  like  the  strong  and  faith- 
ful anchor  that  holds  the  ship  in  safety  till 
the  storm  is  past,  secures  its  possessor  peace 
and  quietness,  till  the  darkness  and  danger 
of  the  tempest  are  over,  and  the  sunshine 
of  tranquillity  and  joy  again  beams  upon  us. 
Nothing  is  ever  lost  to  the  just  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  virtue ;  but  it  will  secure  to 
the  anxious,  the  injured,  and  heavy-laden, 
much  joy,  blessedness,  and  consolation.  It 
will  render  our  afflictions  blessings ;  our 
crosses  pleasures  ;  our  disappointments  un- 
expected good  ;  and  our  sacrifices  either  for 
our  own  or  the  well-being  of  others,  accept- 
able oblations  to  God.     Then, 

"  Though  Heaven  afflict,  I'll  not  repine  ; 
Each  heartfelt  comfort  still  is  mine — 
Comforts  that  shall  o'er  death  prevail, 
And  journey  with  me  through  the  vale." 


An  honest  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond. 


NORTHERN  HOME  FOR  FRIENDLESS  CHILDREN. 

CORNER    OF    TWENTY-THIRD    AND    BROWN    STREETS,    PHILADELPHIA. 


A  HOUSE  OF  MERCY. 

BY   REV.  E.  W.  HUTTER. 

"  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  hoys 
and  girls,  playing  in  the  streets  thereof." — Jeremiah 
5:8. 

"When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up." — Psalm  27  :  10. 

IT  is  not  exaggerated  praise  to  affirm,  that 
no  city  on  the  American  Continent  is 
more  worthy  of  renown  for  her  multiplied 
and  munificent  benevolent  institutions,  than 
is  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Once  the  home 
of  a  Penn,  a  Franklin,  a  Girard,  a  Carey, 
and  a  Vaux,  the  mantle  of  these  illustrious 
philanthropists  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  a 
host  of  generous  and  noble-minded  descen- 
dants. It  is  not  alone  her  churches,  her 
public  and  private  schools,  her  colleges, 
academies,  and  universities,  that  make  this 
fair  metropolis  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill,"  but 
those  enterprises  which  come  more  speci- 
fically under  the  definition  cJiarifnhle.  No 
stranger  visiting  the  Asylums  for  the  Blind, 


the  Deaf  and  the  Dumb,  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  the  Foster  Home,  the  House  of  In- 
dustry, the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Blockley 
Asylum,  and  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans, 
who  does  not  in  their  behalf  exhaust  the 
vocabulary  of  praise>  To  these  every  Phila- 
delphian  points  with  grateful  delight,  as  an 
irrefragable  authentication,  that  in  the  hearts 
of  this  community  benevolence  is  an  in- 
grafted element,  and  that  here  the  seed  of 
Christ's  blessed  Gospel,  so  liberally  scattered, 
has  ripened  into  a  harvest  of  maximum 
multiplication. 

Amongst  these  many  noble  charities,  a 
prominent  position  belongs  to  the  ''  Xorthern 
Home  for  Friendless  Children."  No  mere 
superficial  observer  can  at  all  conceive  the 
vast  number  of  neglected  children  existing 
in  this  city,  who  are  destitute  of  any  fixed 
home.  They  may  be  designated  the  Chil- 
dren OF  THE  Street.  In  the  daytime, 
they  make  a  cheerless  round  of  alternate 
begging  and  stealing.  In  these  pursuits,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  they  are  exposed  to  all 
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the  sufFering  and  deprivation  incident  to 
vicious  and  abandoned  courses.  They  be- 
come drenched,  cold,  naked,  and  hungry. 
They  are  pushed,  kicked,  cufiFed,  and  beaten. 
If  boys,  they  learn  to  swear,  lie,  and  drink, 
as  well  as  steal.  If  girls,  every  modest  and 
amiable  instinct  is  crushed  and  smothered. 
Together  they  mingle  among  the  depraved 
of  both  sexes  in  scenes  of  licentiousness 
and  vice.  At  night  they  creep  into  some 
three-cent  lodging-house,  where  they  are 
huddled  by  groups  in  cellars  and  garrets, 
the  next  day  to  come  forth  and  resume  their 
circle  of  debasement.  Such  children,  left 
to  themselves,  it  is  superfluous  to  state,  will 
run  a  career  of  profligacy  and  shame,  and 
end  their  days  in  prisons  and  on  scaffolds, 
by  a  law  of  moral  continuity  as  fixed  and 
inevitable  as  any  recognized  in  the  Divine 
economy. 

For  the  jpreue??/to?i  of  such  juvenile  va- 
grancy, alas  !  there  exists  in  most  populous 
cities  no  adequate  remedy.  There  are  thou- 
sands spent  annually  to  punish  the  offenders, 
when  their  vicious  courses  have  ripened 
into  a  harvest  of  hardened  crime,  but  very 
little  to  arrest  the  beginnings  of  their  de- 
pravity. To  supply  this  want  is  the  design 
of  this  Institution.  Knowing  that  "  the 
child  is  father  to  the  man,"  and  that  to  dis- 
cern the  melancholy  future  of  these  juvenile 
outcasts  requires  no  prophet's  vision,  the 
mission  of  the  Home  is,  to  snatch  all  such 
imperilled  children  from  their  inevitable 
doom,  and  to  translate  them,  as  on  angels' 
pinions,  into  a  region  of  purity,  holiness, 
and  love.  The  design  is,  to  fan  into  a  flame 
again  the  child's  suppressed  aspirings  for 
kindness  and  affection — to  remove  it  from 
the  pestilential  atmosphere  in  which  it  eked 
out  a  miserable  existence,  and  amidst  new 
scenes  and  associations  to  train  it  up  for 
usefulness  here  and  glory  and  immortality 
hereafter.  Blessed  mission!  sacred  calling! 
Upon  such  a  work  of  mercy,  the  holy  angels, 
as  they  bend  their  veiled  faces  from  the 
skies, -cannot  but  look  with  intense  and  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

There  is  often  magic  in  a  name.  "  T/te 
Hume  for  Friendless  Children."  The  very 
term  "  Home"  is  redolent  of  bright  hopes 
and  sweet  memories.  It  is  not  a  mere  place 


to  sfai/,  but  a  sacred  retreat  from  the  pelt- 
ings  of  this  world's  pitiless  storms,  enshrined 
in  the  heart's  fondest  affections  by  ceaseless 
ministrations  of  tenderness  and  love.  And 
to  such  a  spot,  we  hold,  every  living  creature 
hath  a  rightful  claim.  The  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests. 
The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib.  The  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings.  The  ant  has  her 
molehill,  and  the  spider  her  web.  The  fierce 
lion  and  the  revengeful  tiger  have  their 
forest  lair,  and  even  the  coiled  reptile  has 
her  subterranean  domicile,  into  which  no 
bold  intruder  may  come.  And  shall  beast, 
bird,  insect,  and  reptile  each  have  a  home, 
and  it  be  denied  to  the  immortal  heritage  of 
God,  created  in  His  own  glorious  image, 
and  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  His  own  Sou? 
Shall  they  alone  be  fugitives  and  wanderers? 
That  were  a  libel  on  the  designs  of  a  bene- 
ficent Creator,  and  the  mission  of  a  com- 
passionate Redeemer. 

The  origin  of  the  Home  is  interesting.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  April,  1853, 
two  ladies  were  sitting  together  in  a  parlor. 
Their  conversation  turned  on  doing  good. 
The  love  of  Christ  constrained  them.  Then 
and  there  was  the  Home  projected.  They 
argued  that  God  had  given  the  earth  to  his 
children  for  the  support  of  all,  and  that  to 
rectify,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  inequalities 
of  social  condition,  was  a  duty  both  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity.  If  but  once  in  a 
century  a  little  being  were  brought  into  ex- 
istence, of  delicate  and  beautiful  structure, 
capable  of  assimilation  to  the  purity  and 
bliss  of  angels,  or  of  growing  up  in  enmity 
against  God,  and  becoming  an  heir  of  un- 
ending wretchedness,  no  expense  or  labor 
could  be  too  great  to  save  that  one  being 
from  such  misery,  and  elevate  it  to  such 
happiness.  How  infinitely  was  the  obliga- 
tion enhanced,  when  they  knew  there  were 
HUXDREDS  of  such  beings  at  their  very  doors, 
who,  through  their  instrumentality,  might 
be  added  as  jewels  to  the  radiant  diadem  of 
the  Redeemer,  or,  through  their  neglect, 
sink  into  regions  of  darkness  and  despair! 

Animated  by  such  reasonings,  these  two 
Christian  ladies,  then  and  there,  projected 
this  noble  charity.     They  heard  the  voice  of 
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the  Saviour  Hpeakng  to  them  in  admonitory 
accents  from  heaven  :  "  Take  heed,  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  !"  They 
saw  that  to  remove"  temptation  from  tlie 
threshold  of  life  was  better  than  to  ereet 
penitentiaries  and  scaffolds  at  the  end  of  it. 
They  saw  that  the  juvenile  degradation  they 
deplored  was  by  existing  arrangements  un- 
reached, and  that  in  the  great  temple  of 
humanity  there  was  still  a  vacant  niche  for 
them  to  fill.  This  public  desideratum  some 
one  ought  to  supply ;  and  might  not  God 
have  chosen  them  as  the  instruments  for 
effecting  it?  And  to  that  conference,  and 
to  these  ladies,  as  by  a  direct  line  of  genea- 
logy, we  trace  the  paternity  of  this  institu- 
tion. How  wonderful  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence !  Truly,  His  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts  1  If 
one  truth,  more  than  another,  has  long 
since  been  written  with  adamantine  pen 
on  our  consciousness,  it  is  that  with  our 
God  there  are  no  trifles!  From  agencies 
the  most  unpromising,  He  deduces  results 
the  most  stupendous.  The  tiniest  creature 
that,  unobserved  to  mortal  eye,  revels  in 
ocean's  depths,  or  on  the  highest  mountain 
peaks,  affords  of  the  ever-present  and  all- 
encircling  Deity  proof  as  strong  as  the 
mountain  itself,  or  the  ocean  which  rolls  in 
isolated  grandeur  at  its  base. 

These  are  the  proofs  of  a  lofty  and  mag- 
nanimous heroism,  to  plan  and  to  execute 
in  the  same  breath — to  say,  and  do,  under 
the  throbbings  of  the  same  generous  and 
noble  impulse.  So  acted  these  ladies.  They 
knew  that  to  deliberate  was  well,  but  to  act 
far  better.  Napoleon  had  a  maxim  in  his 
army :  "  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves."  Luther  said,  "  So  act  as  if 
all  depended  on  thyself,  and  nothing  on 
thy  God ;  and  yet  so  act  as  if  all  de- 
pended on  thy  God,  and  nothing  on  thy- 
self." On  this  principle  these  ladies  pro- 
ceeded. Their  capital  was  faith  and 
PRAYER.  But,  as  they  well  knew  that  God 
accomplishes  such  gracious  designs  insiru- 
mentally,  to  conscious  dependence  and  sup- 
plicating prayer,  they  united  patient  in- 
dustry and  selfdenying  zeal.  So  to  work 
they  went.  The  subject  was  named  to  one, 
to  a  second,  to  a  third,  and  wherever  an- 


nounced, HO  obvious  was  its  feasibility  that 
every  heart  beat  responsively  to  the  appeal. 
So  sure  and  speedy  was  the  augmentation 
of  means  and  influence,  that  the  little  one 
soon  became  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one 
a  strong  nation.  Not  since  the  days  of 
Christ  have  any  five  loaves  and  two  fishes 
multiplied  so  rapidly.  The  acquisition  of 
interest  was  like  a  hall  rolled  in  midwinter 
l>y  delighted  urchins  through  the  snow,  each 
revolution  increasing  it  in  strength  and  size. 
The  first  step  now  was  to  effect  an  orga- 
nization. A  meeting  was  accordingly  called, 
Tliursduy,  April  28,  18.53,  which  was  nume 
roiisly  attended,  when  the  following  articles 
of  association  were  concluded : 

"  AVe,  the  undersigned,  deeply  gensilile  of  the  re- 
sponsibility tliat  rests  upon  us,  as  Clirisiian  women! 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  alleviate  the  ills  and  iiiis- 
fortunes  of  our  common  humanity,  and  helieving 
that,  under  Providence,  we  can  most  wisely  and 
effectively  discharge  our  duty  in  this  respect.  Iiy 
taking  the  young  from  the  haunts  and  resorls  of 
vice,  penury,  and  idleness  ;  and  under  the  shelter  of 
Christian  culture  and  training,  and  the  influence  of  a 
kind  and  parental  superintendence,  hriniiing  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  until  they 
are  prepared  for  the  situations  allotted  to  them— do 
hereby  associate  ourselves  together  as  a  society,  to 
be  called  the  '•  Himie  for  Friendless  Cldldren.''  to  be 
located  in  the  Northwestern  District :  the  objects  of 
which  shall  be,  to  afford  a  home,  food,  clothing,  and 
schooling,  for  sucli  destitute  and  friendless  children 
as  may  legally  be  committed  to  our  care  and  guar- 
dianship." 

Shortly  after,  another  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  a  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
the  following  ofBcers  were  elected  : 

President.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hutter ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Claghorn,  Miss  Mary  Jeanes  ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Miss  Susan  O'Neill :  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  George  Duffield  ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  Ham- 
met;  Managers.  Mrs.  J.  AViegand.  Mrs.  H.  Stiles. 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Kelly,  Mrs.  R.T.  Shepherd.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cura- 
mings,  Miss  Anna  E.  St.  Clair,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Raymond, 
Mrs.  A.  V.  Murphey,  Mrs.  James  L.  Claghorn,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Hiram  Ayres.  Mrs.  Eliza  Aim 
Brown,  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Shepperd,  Mrs.  Dr.  Jewell. 
Mrs.  Maria  Wood.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Clark.  .Mrs.  Stuart 
Hibbler,  Mrs.  E.  \V.  Hutter,  .Mrs.  J,  W.  Claghorn, 
Mrs,  George  Duffield,  ATrs,  R.  Hammei,  Miss  Mary 
Jeanes,  Miss  Susan  O'Neill,  Attending  and  Consult- 
ing Physicians,  Wilson  Jewell.  M.  D.,  James  V. 
Emlen,  M,D, ;  Dentist.  D.  B,  Whipple,  M,D, ;  Trustees, 
Thomas  Earp.  President ;  Thomas  S,  ."Mitchell,  Trea- 
surer; M.  Josepli  Mitcheson,  Henry  Perkins,  Joseph 
Jeanes,  J.  S.  Cumniings,  Isaac  F.  Baker,  John  W. 
Claghorn,  John  M,  Ogden,  J,  J.  Barclay,  I^aac  Col- 
lins, A.  V,  Murphey,  William  S.  Perot,  Smith  Bowen, 
,George  AV.  Fobes,  H.  W.  SalTord. 

The  organization  effected,  the  next  step 
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was  to  procure  funds.  The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  money  Itself  is  a 
great  blessing.  Such  is  the  Divine  economy, 
that  even  churches  and  asylums  cannot  be 
built  without.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  its 
more  than  tutelary  power,  is  the  fact  that 
even  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  conclude  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  without  its  use,  and 
wrought  a  miracle  to  obtain  it. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Society  to  procure 
"material  aid"  was  by  means  of  a  B^loral 
Fair.  This  was  opened  in  the  Chinese 
Museum,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1853,  only 
one  month  after  the  organization,  and  con- 
tinued four  consecutive  days.  Some  Chris- 
tian consciences  are  opposed  to  fairs  as  a 
means  of  raising  funds,  whether  for  churches 
or  charities,  and  not  without  reason.  These 
scruples,  however,  we  think,  apply  not  so 
much  to  the  use  as  to  the  abuse.  In  this 
case  the  expedient  proved  highly  fortunate. 
Gaming,  in  all  its  Protean  shapes  and  guises, 
was  strictly  interdicted,  and  nothing  occurred 
to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious. A  more  magnificent  display  of 
nature  and  of  art  it  would  be  difficult  to 
picture  to  the  fancy.  The  Museum  was  a 
literal  Elysium  of  taste,  beauty,  and  refine- 
ment. Such  a  profusion  of  cakes,  fruits, 
and  flowers !  It  was  the  season  when  the 
gardens  are  arrayed  in  their  early  summer 
beauty,  and  for  many  miles  around  did  the 
horticulturists  contribute  large  quotas  of 
flowers,  arranged  Into  tasteful  and  elegant 
bouquets.  Oh,  how  the  universal  heart  of 
humanity  blesses  jioioers !  Thqy  hold  the 
rank  in  the  earth  which  the  stars  do  in  the 
firmament.  They  fling  their  fragrance  over 
the  cradle  of  sleeping  innocence — at  the  , 
hymeneal  altar  they  compose  the  bridal 
crown — the  remains  of  the  inanimate  dead 
they  rob  of  their  repugnance — on  the  tombs 
of  the  departed  they  are  planted  as  grateful 
mementos  of  sorrowing  affection.  Who 
does  not  loce  flowers?  The  Grecian  was 
wont  to  garland  with  them  his  festive  altars 
— the  Persian  bends  before  them  in  acts  of 
idolatrous  devotion — the  Hindoo  tips  with 
them  the  arrows  of  his  Cupid — the  savage 
Indian,  seeing  them  in  their  native  wildness, 
regards  them  as  a  sort  of  illuminated  Bible, 
spread  out  for  his  inspection  by  the  Great 


Spirit  upon  the  prairies,  and  even  from  many 
a  Christian  shrine  they  hang  in  votive 
wreaths,  perhaps  to  impress  on  the  wor- 
shipper's consciousness  more  vividly  the 
truth,  that  "  man  cometh  forth  as  a  flower, 
and  is  cut  down." 

To  the  delight  of  all,  the  Floral  Fair 
yielded  a  clear  profit  of  Four  Thousand 
One  Hundred  Dollars  !  to  which  numer- 
ous liberal  private  subscriptions  were  added. 
And  now  the  "  Northern  Home  for  Friend- 
less Children"  was  no  longer  a  mere  expe- 
riment. It  was  a  fixed  fact.  It  was  never 
itself  a  child,  never  itself  friendless.  It 
sprang  almost,  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove,  or  like  Adam  from  the  hand  of 
God,  into  the  maturity  of  a  perfect  cha- 
racter at  a  single  bound.  A  building  was 
forthwith  rented,  on  Button  wood  Street 
below  Broad.  A  competent  matron  was 
chosen.  The  ladles  divided  and  subdivided 
into  committees,  each  with  appropriate  func- 
tions. The  readiness  of  the  Institution  to 
receive  children  was  advertised.  One  after 
another  found  there  the  comforts  of  a  home. 
Weekday  and  Sabbath-schools  were  opened. 
The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  granted 
an  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  the  Executive 
issued  a  charter,  so  that  May  9th,  1854,  the 
Society  celebrated  its  first  anniversary. 

Soon  It  was  discovered,  that  owing  to  the 
many  applications  for  admission,  the  rented 
building  was  Inadequate.  It  was  resolved 
to  erect  one.  Of  course,  the  word  Jliil  was 
not  heard.  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  "First  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn."  A 
lot  of  ground,  advantageously  located,  100 
feet  front,  204  feet  deep,  was  presented,  on 
a  small  ground-rent,  by  the  Managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge.  Designs  and  specifica- 
tions were  procured,  and  a  contract  awarded 
to  experienced  builders.  Another  Floral 
Fair  was  held  in  May,  1854,  which  yielded 
a  clear  profit  of  Five  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Seventy-two  Dollars  !  On 
the  17th  of  June,  1854,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  Corner  Stone  was  laid,  with  appro- 
priate religious  exercises,  conducted  by  the 
writer.      The  building  rapidly  progressed. 
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and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1855,  it  was  formally 
inaugurated.  On  that  day  the  children 
were  removed  into  it,  and  partook  of  a  fes- 
tival prepared  for  them  by  their  kind  bene- 
factors. The  ceremonies  were  suitable  and 
impressive.  The  Mayor  of  the  City  pre- 
sided. Rev.  P.  F.  Mayer  delivered  a  fer- 
vent and  eloquent  prayer.  J.  W.  Claghorn, 
Esq.,  the  earliest  and  most  active  friend  of 
the  Institution,  gave  an  interesting  history 
of  its  rise  and  progress.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  others  of  the  reverend  clergy. 
Speaking  of  the  inauguration  ceremonies, 
the  writer  of  last  year's  annual  report  says  : 
"  The  occasion  was  a  very  joyful  one,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  it.  During  the 
morning  of  the  day  it  had  been  quite  cloudy, 
and  the  showers  had  been  falling  frequent 
and  heavy;  but  just  at  the  moment  the  pro- 
cession of  children  ascended  the  steps,  the 
shining  Giver  of  the  day  shone  out  in  all  his 
radiant  glory,  as  if  it  were  the  smile  of  God 
himself.  And  a  warmer  welcome  than  they 
received  loitJiin,  has  seldom  been  witnessed 
even  between  childi-en  and  parents.  Tears 
of  gratitude  and  of  joy  fell  thick  and  fast, 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  had  ever  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  some  to  begin,  and  of 
others  to  complete,  a  charity  so  genuine  and 
pure." 

The  Chinese  Museum  having  meanwhile 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  ladies  were 
obliged  to  hold  their  third  Floral  Fair  in 
Concert  Hall,  a  smaller  room,  and  the  re- 
ceipts were  consequently  diminished.  The 
profits,  nevertheless,  amounted  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Four  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
Dollars — a  sum  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
the  hold  which  the  Institution  had  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  was  not  an  ephemeral 
feeling,  but  abiding,  based  on  a  wide-spread 
conviction  of  its  need  and  utility. 

The  edifice  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  substantial  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  50  feet  front,  75  feet  deep,  four 
stories  high,  including  the  basement,  which 
is  entirely  above  ground.  On  the  first  floor 
are  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  laundry.  On 
the  second,  parlor,  committee-room,  recep- 
tion-room, school-room,  sewing-room,  and 
piazza.     The  third  and   fourth  stories  are 


devoted  to  the  matron's  room,  chambers  for 

teachers  and  cliildren,  nursery  and  infir- 
mary. There  are  bath-rooms  on  each  floor. 
A  vegetable  garden  and  playgrounds  are 
in  the  rear ;  with  side  yards ;  and  tiie  build- 
ing is  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  heating 
apparatus.  The  Ijuilding  and  furniture  cost 
not  far  from  S2.0,OO0,  of  which  ordy  about 
SlOOO  remain  unpaid.  To  lifiuidate  this 
Indunce,  the  ladies  jiurpose  holding  another 
Floral  Fair,  next  month,  and  from  the  in- 
dustry displayed,  we  doubt  not  the  debt  will 
melt  away  like  a  framework  of  frost  before 
a  summer  solstice. 

Said  a  lady  in  our  hearing,  a  few  days 
ago :  "  Our  debt  is  written  on  a  tsluie — we 
are  getting  the  sponge  ready  to  wipe  it  out." 

It  will  be  doxeI 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  Four 
Hundred  children  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  Home  since  its  organization.  By  the 
4th  section  of  the  charter,  it  is  made  to  as- 
sume a  legal  connection  with  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  city,  the  Mayor  and 
Judges  of  Courts  having  the  privilege  to 
commit  children  to  its  charge  ;  in  conside- 
ration whereof,  the  City  Councils,  by  autho- 
rity of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  contribute  S2000 
annually  to  its  support.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  in  no  case  whatever  have  the 
managers  accepted  a  cent  of  remuneration 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  one  of  their 
numerous  family ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  appropriation  referred  to,  the  e.Kpense.s 
of  the  Home,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
§5000  per  annum,  are  defrayed  by  the  con- 
tributions of  a  liberal  and  sympathizing 
public. 

The  Lord  opens  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  supply  the  funds  as  they  are  needed. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  free  home,  free 
clothing,  a  free  table,  free  education,  free 
everything,  for  hundreds  of  the  poor,  and 
destitute,  liberally  granted  by  an  Associa- 
tion, which  three  years  ago  had  no  existence, 
and  started  upon  nothing!  And  the  crown- 
ing excellency  of  the  Institution  is,  that  its 
managers  ask  scarcely  a  question.  Whether 
the  parents  be  living  or  dead  ;  whether  the 
child  be  a  half,  or  whole,  or  no  orphan,  is 
immaterial.  But  a  single  issue  is  raised — 
is  the  applicant  a  child — and  friendlest — 
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and  at  once  it  has  a  passport  to  the  Home, 
and  is  friendless  no  more. 

The  relation  of  the  Home  to  the  children 
is  thus  explained  by  the  Managers  in  their 
last  year's  annual  report : 

"This  Institution  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  In- 
telligence Office,  merely  to'  provide  servants  and 
apprentices.  It  is  nothing  whatever  like  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fit'iy  hospitals  of  France,  where  the  govern- 
ment so  fatally  undermines  the  parental  sentiment, 
and  makes  itself  a  nursing  mother  to  liberlinism.  It 
is  not  a  House  of  Refuge  ;  </miV  endeavor  is  to  reform 
Juvenile  Delinquency  ;  ours  is  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent it.  It  is  not  even  like  the  Orphan  Asylum  or  the 
Girard  College  for  Orphans,  designed  to  be  itself  a 
permanent  home.  Its  object  is,  first  of  all.  to  see  that 
a  chila  really  is /riendkss,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word,  and  then  place  him  among  those  interested  in 
his  future  welfare,  where  he  will  have  some  oppor- 
tunities for  school,  be  trained  to  industrial  habits,  and 
above  all  where  he  will  enjoy  the  best  of  religious 
influences.  Like  the  receiving  ship  at  a  naval  sta- 
tion, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  comparison,  it  is  a 
temporary  home  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  one.  It 
is  a  place  where  friendless  children  may  be  collected, 
and  from  which  they  may  be  distributed;  one  gene- 
ral HOME,  RAMIFYING  AND  CONNECTING  ITSELF  WITH  A 

THOUSAND  PARTICULAR  ONKS.  The  earnest  wish  of  the 
managers  is  to  make  every  kind  of  religious  family, 
who  desire  the  responsibility,  an  Asylum  or  Refor- 
matory Institute  for  the  friendless  child  ;  and  in  the 
most  effectual  way,  by  individual  influence,  by  throw- 
ing about  the  neglected  outcast  of  the  streets,  the  love 
and  gentleness  of  home,  to  bring  him  up  to  active 
usefulness  and  honor." 

In  proof  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the 
Home,  many  highly  interesting  facts  could 
be  enumerated. 

One  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  little  girl, 
aged  two  and  a  half  years,  was  taken  from 
one  of  the  most  nauseous  and  filthy  lanes  of 
Southwark.  Deserted  by  the  husband,  the 
mother  was  in  the  extremest  poverty,  ema- 
ciated and  sick,  although  highly  respectable 
and  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  She  here  exchanged 
the  trials  of  time  for  the  joys  of  eternity. 
Her  little  daughter  Virginia,  a  few  months 
before  the  mother's  death,  was  brought  to 
the  Home,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  a 
wealthy  gentleman  and  his  wife  at  the  West, 
as  their  own  child  and  the  future  heiress  of 
their  estate. 

Another  little  girl,  three  and  a  half  years 
old,  was  mysteriously  left  in  the  saloon  of 
the  railroad  depot,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Pittsburg  cars,  by  a  pretended  aunt,  who 
sailed  immediately  for  England.  This  child 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  stolen 


in  England.  She  was  well-dressed,  and 
found  to  be  highly  intelligent.  Deserted 
and  friendless,  little  Mary  Jane  was  brought 
to  the  Home,  kept  for  half  a  year  or  more, 
and  then  adopted  by  a  wealthy  and  highly 
respectable  family. 

A  little  boy,  eight  years  old,  was  picked 
up  from  the  streets,  and  has  since  been 
adopted  by  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  is  educating  him  for  the  bar. 
Under  the  auspices  of  our  free  institutions, 
he  may  one  day  adorn  the  Senate  Chamber, 
or  preside  over  his  country's  destinies  in  the 
White  House  I 

In  no  department  of  life's  teeming  activi- 
ties, indeed,  have  we  witnessed  such  striking 
displays  of  the  special  superintending  pro- 
vidence of  God,  as  in  this.  Many  of  these 
children  seem  to  be  conducted,  as  by  a  Pil- 
lar and  a  Cloud,  out  of  Egypt's  bondage, 
through  the  Red  Sea  and  bleak  wilderness 
of  Adversity,  into  regions  of  sunshine  and 
of  promise.  This  is  the  true  conception  of 
the  Divine  government;  not  that  God  has 
lit  up  the  sun,  and  given  to  the  winds  power 
to  roam,  but  that  his  glance  is  in  every 
struggling  beam,  and  his  breath  in  every 
sighing  zephyr.  What  need,  then,  by  mys- 
tical incantation,  to  summon  wonders  from 
the  land  of  dreams,  when  the  realm  of  fact 
abounds  in  creations  more  thrilling  than 
poet,  painter,  sculptor,  dramatist,  or  novelist 
has  ever  conceived !  And  yet,  how  many, 
alas,  weep  floods  of  tears  over  scenic  repre- 
sentations of  fictitious  woe,  and  over  tales 
artfully  wrought  to  work  upon  the  passions, 
whose  eyes  are  arid  as  Arabian  deserts,  amidst 
scenes  of  actual  distress.  Tears  shed  over 
plays  and  novels,  are  not  among  the  sacri- 
fices which  God  preserves  in  his  bottle. 
They  are  rather  vain  incense  offered  on  an 
unsanctified  shrine,  for  they  feed  no  hungry, 
clothe  no  naked,  reclaim  no  wandering,  heal 
no  sick,  solace  no  dying.  To  sympathy, 
thus  expended,  suffering  humanity  acknow- 
ledges no  indebtedness. 

Several  wealthy  persons,  since  deceased, 
have  kindly  remembered  the  Home  in  the 
disposition  of  their  property.  One  lady, 
Mrs.  Mary  Bason,  left  by  her  will  $500.  Mr. 
E.  RiTTENHonsE,  $1000.  Mrs.  Freytag, 
$833  33.    Besides  these  sums,  about  $2500 
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have  been  realized  from  life-rncmhorships, 
which  are  issued  at  $20  each.  These 
sums  are  sot  apart  as  a  prospective  fund 
for  tlie  perinanctitsu])port  of  tlie  Institution. 

Oiir  sketch  would  he  imperfoct,  did  wo 
not  include  in  it  a  passinj:^  tribute  to  the 
memory  ofoneof  the  Home's  earliest,  most 
laljorious  friends.  On  the  IGth  of  Janiuiry, 
18.55,  Thomas  S.  Mitciikll,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  being  on  a  journey  through  the  Holy 
Land,  took  sick  at  Damascus,  in  Syria,  and 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  departed  this  life, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  M.  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a 
member  of  the  Building  Committee,  and 
Trea.surer,  and  in  all  these  various  relations 
manifested  a  most  lively  and  untiring  zeal 
for  the  success  of  the  Institution.  Thus 
identified  with  its  interests  from  the  first, 
the  loss  of  his  invaluable  services  filled  the 
hearts  of  all  with  the  sincerest  sorrow. 

Full  of  faith  and  of  hope,  our  noble  friend 
breathed  out  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
God,  amidst  the  scenes  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  city  rendered  memorable  in 
the  world's  annals  by  the  miraculous  con- 
version of  Saul  of  Tarsus  ;  and  there,  far 
away  from  home  and  kindred,  lie  his  bones, 
to  be  revivified  by  the  trump  of  God  on 
the  resurrection  morn.  In  the  absence  of 
his  beloved  family,  who  loved  him  most,  be- 
cause they  knew  him  best,  the  sympathizing 
missionaries  there  stationed,  smoothed  his 
dying  pillow,  and  wept  over  his  mortal  re- 
mains as  they  were  lowered  in  the  cemetery. 
That  grave  !  even  in  the  far  distance,  amidst 
the  sacred  shrines  and  hallowed  w-alks  of 
the  far-famed  Syrian  city,  elicits  meditations 
of  mingled  sorrow  and  holy  joy — of  sorrow, 
that  a  noble  son  and  a  manly  brother  was 
thus  unexpectedly  summoned  hence — of 
holy  joy,  that  his  immortal  spirit  has  been 
set  as  a  bright  jewel  in  the  radiant  diadem 
of  the  crucified  Redeemer ! 

"Fair  rose  his  sun  of  life !     Few  such 

Indeed — to  set  at  noon! 
His  Master  must  have  loved  him  much, 
To  call  him  home  so  soon." 


The  sun  is  like  God,  sending  abroad  life, 
beauty,  and  happiness ;  and  the  stars  like 
human  souls,  for  all  their  glory  comes  from 
the  sun. — Jean  Paul. 


L  I  F  E. 

liY  IlKV.  W.  H.  LUCKE.NBACH. 

AIJNK  between  our»elvei!  and  Ood, — 
A  Ijoisteroiu,  rcKtlens  wave: 
A  bread)  clothed  'round  with  a  little  sod, 
Lent  by  the  earth — our  grave. 

A  limncr'fl  Bkelch,  whose  colors  bright, 

Dissolve  to  a  gloomy  tinge  ; 
A  fleeting  cloud,  on  the  verge  of  night, 
Edged  with  a  heavenly  fringe. 

An  arrow  whizzing  through  the  air, 
Whose  motion  soon  is  spent ; 

That  falls  upon  "the  acre,"  where 
Many  before  it  went. 

At  morn  a  bud — at  noon  a  flower, — 

A  withered  thing  at  eve; 
A  dew-drop  sparkling  but  nn  hour 

On  earth,  by  Heaven's  leave. 

A  grain  of  sand  upon  the  shore 

Of  vast  eternity, 
That  every  storm  still  settles  lower 

Into  the  depthless  sea. 

A  flash — a  flower — a  passing  dream — 

A  story  quickly  told — 
A  race — a  rapid-running  stream, 

O'er  rugged  rocks  and  bold. 

Such,  such  is  life,  so  fleeting,  frail'. 

That  even  nriw  its  thread 
May  be  dissevered,  or  the  tale 

End  with  the  finis — '•dead.''' 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME. 

n^HE  celebrated  Lord  Coke  wrote  the 
X  subjoined  couplet,  which  he  religiously 
observed,  in  the  distribution  of  time : 

Six  hours  to  sleep — to  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spent  in  prayer — the  rest  to  nature  fix. 

But  Sir  William  Jones,  a  wiser  econo- 
mist of  the  fleeting  hours  of  life,  amended 
the  sentence  in  the  following  lines : 

Seven  hours  to  law — to  soothing  slumber  seven  ; 
Ten  to  the  world  allot — and  all  to  heaven. 


It  is  seldom  we  fall  upon  so  many  truths  in 
brief,  as  are  contained  in  the  following  lines 
from  a  philosophic  correspondent.  They 
are  a  short  sermon,  which  we  commend  to 
all  who  are  o'ervaulting  in  their  ambition : 

Our  ijiffress  in  life  is  naked  and  bare. 
Our  progress  through  lite  is  trouble  and  care, 
Our  egress  out  of  it  we  know  not  where, 
But  doing  well  here,  we  shall  do  well  there, 
I  could  not  tell  more  by  preaching  a  year. 
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The  winter's  gonel  the  earth  has  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes  1     No  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake,  or  crystal  stream  I 
The  warm  sun  thaws  the  frozen  earth, 
And  makes  it  tender — gives  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow — wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo  and  the  humble  bee  1 
Hear  now  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  sing 
The  jocund  gladness  of  our  youthful  Spring! 
See  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array, 
Welcome  the  advent  of  the  longed-for  May! 

TO  the  devout  and  contemplative  mind, 
no  study  is  more  fraught  with  grave 
and  solemn  interest,  than  the  study  of  the 
seasons.  In  these,  as  in  the  pages  of  a 
book,  we  read  "  the  wonderful  works  of 
God,"  and  in  them  do  we  discover  countless 
and  diversified  manifestations  of  His  in- 
exhaustible and  super-abounding  benefi- 
cence. Through  Nature  the  Christian  is 
led  to  look  up  to  Nature's  God ;  and  in  every 
department  of  the  boundless  domain  of 
earth,  teeming  with  the  myriad  proofs  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  do  we  discover  reasons 
for  unceasing  adoration,  gratitude,  love,  and 
praise.  We  had  designed  writing  an  article 
on  the  return  of  Spring,  when  our  eye 
casually  fell  upon  the  following,  which  for 
felicity  of  expression,  condensed  and  gra- 
phic description,  we  regard  as  almost  with- 
out a  parcvllel  in  the  English  language.     It 


is  from  the  pen  of  Gawaix  Douglas. 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th 
centuries,  and  modernized  Ijy  Dr.  Wartox. 
The  season  here  described  is  spring  nearly 
ripened  into  summer ;  and  callous  must  be 
the  sensibilities  of  the  reader,  whose  heart 
is  not  wanned  by  the  accuracy  and  vividness 
of  the  picture.  H, 

"Fkesh  Aurora  issues  from  her  saffron 
bed  and  ivory  house.  She  is  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  crimson  and  violet ;  the  cape  ver- 
milion, and  the  border  purple.  She  opens 
the  windows  of  her  handsome  hall,  over- 
shadowed with  roses  and  filled  with  balm  or 
nard.  At  the  same  time  the  crystal  gates 
of  heaven  are  thrown  open  to  illumine  the 
world.  It  is  glorious  to  see  the  winds  ap- 
peased, the  sea  becalmed,  the  soft  season, 
the  serene  firmament,  the  still  air,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  watery  scene.  The  silver- 
scaled  fishes,  in  the  gravel  gliding  hastily, 
as  it  were,  from  the  heat,  or  seen  through 
clear  streams,  with  fins  shining  brown  as 
cinnabar,  and  chisel-tails,  dart  here  and 
there.  The  new  lustre,  enlightening  all  the 
land,  beams  on  the  small  pebbles  on  the 
sides  of  rivers,  and  on  the  strands,  which 
look  like  beryl,  while  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  play  on  the  banks  in  variegated  gleams. 
The  bladed  soil  is  embroidered  with  various 
hues.  Both  wood  and  forest  are  darkened 
with  boughs,  which,  reflected  from  the 
ground,  give  a  shadowy  lustre  to  the  red 
rocks.  Towers,  turrets,  battlements,  and 
high  pinnacles  of  churches,  castles,  and  of 
every  fair  city,  seem  to  be  painted ;  and, 
together  with  every  bastion  and  story,  ex- 
press their  own  shapes  on  the  plains.  The 
glebe,  fearless  of  the  northern  blasts,  spreads 
her  broad  bosom.  The  corn-crops  and  the 
new-sprung  barley  reclothe  the  earth  with  a 
gladsome  garment.  The  variegated  vesture 
of  the  valley  clothes  the  cloven  furrow,  and 
the  barley-lands  are  diversified  with  flowery 
weeds.  The  meadow  is  besprinkled  with 
rivulets,  and  the  fresh  moisture  of  the  dewy 
night  restores  the  herbage  which  the  cattle 
have  cropped  in  the  day.  The  blossoms  in 
the  blowing  garden  trust  their  heads  to  the 
protection  of  the  young  sun.  Rank  ivy 
leaves  overspread  the  walls  of  the  rampart. 
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The  blooming  hawthorn  clothes  all  the  I 
thorns  in  flowers.  The  budding  clusters  of 
the  tender  grapes  hang  end-long,  by  their 
tendrils,  from  the  trellises.  The  germs  of 
the  trees  unlocking,  ex|)and  themselves  into  i 
the  foliage  of  nature's  tapestry.  There  is  a  j 
soft  verdure  after  balmy  showers.  The 
flowers  smile  in  various  colors  on  the  bend-  | 
ing  stalks ;  some  red,  others  marked  like  [ 
the  blue  and  wavy  sea,  speckled  with  red 
and  white,  or  bright  as  gold.  The  daisy 
embraids  her  little  coronet.  The  grass 
stands  embattled  with  banewort ;  the  seeded 
down  flies  from  the  dandelion.  Young 
weeds  appear  among  the  leaves  of  the  straw- 
berries and  gay  gilliflowers.  The  rose-buds, 
putting  forth,  offer  their  red  vernal  lips  to 
be  kissed,  and  diffuse  fragrance  from  the 
crisp  scarlet  that  surrounds  their  golden 
seeds.  Lilies,  with  white  curling  tops,  show 
their  crests  open.  The  odorous  vapor  mois- 
tens the  silver  webs  that  hang  from  the 
leaves.  The  plain  is  powdered  with  round 
dewy  pearls.  From  every  bud,  scion,  herb, 
and  flower,  bathed  in  liquid  fragrance,  the 
bee  sucks  sweet  honey.  The  swans  clamor 
amid  the  rustling  reeds,  and  search  all  the 
lakes  and  gray  rivers  where  to  build  their 
nests.  The  red  bird  of  the  sun  lifts  his 
coral  crest,  crowing  clear  among  the  plants 
and  bushes,  picking  his  food  from  every 
path,  and  attended  by  his  wives,  Tappa  and 
Partlet.  The  painted  peacock  with  gaudy 
plumes  unfolds  his  tail  like  a  bright  wheel 
enshrouded  in  his  silver  feathers,  resem- 
bling the  marks  of  the  hundred  eyes  of 
Argus.  Among  the  boughs  of  the  twisted 
olive,  the  small  birds  frame  the  artful  nest, 
or  along  the  thick  hedges,  or  rejoice  with 
their  merry  mates  in  the  tall  oaks.  In  the 
secret  nook,  or  in  the  clear  windows  of 
glass,  the  spider  full  busily  weaves  her  sly 
net  to  ensnare  the  gnat  or  fly.  Under  the 
boughs  that  screen  the  valley,  or  within  the 
pale-enclosed  park,  the  nimble  deer  troops 
in  ranks,  the  harts  wander  through  the  thick 
wood-shaws,  and  the  young  fawns  follow  the 
dappled  does ;  kids  slip  through  the  briers 
after  the  roes,  and  in  the  pastures  and  leas 
the  lambs  bleat  to  their  dams.  The  ring- 
dove coos  in  the  tall  copse ;  the  starling 
whistles  her  varied  descant;   the  sparrow 


chirps  in  the  clefted  wall ;  the  goldfinch  and 
linnet  fill  the  skies;  the  cuckoo  cries:  the 
quail  twitters ;  while  rivers,  shaws,  and 
every  dale  resound  ;  and  the  tender  branches 
tremble  on  the  trees,  at  the  song  of  the  birds 
and  the  buzzing  of  the  bees," 


DR.  FRANKLIN'S  MORAL  CODE. 

THE  great  American  philosopher  and 
statesman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  drew  up 
the  following  list  of  moral  virtues,  to  which 
he  paid  constant  and  earnest  attention,  and 
thereby  made  himself  a  better  and  happier 
man. 

Temperance. — Eat  not  to  fulness  :  drink 
not  to  elevation. 

Silence. — Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit 
others  or  yourself;  avoid  trifling  conversa- 
tion. 

Order. — Let  all  your  things  have  their 
places ;  let  each  part  of  your  business  have 
its  time. 

liesohition. — Resolve  to  perform  what  yon 
ought ;  perform  without  fail  what  you  re- 
solve. 

Frurfality. — Make  no  expense,  but  do 
good  to  others  as  yourself;  that  is,  waste 
nothing. 

Industry. — Lose  no  time ;  be  always  em- 
ployed in  something  useful ;  cut  off  all  un- 
necessary actions. 

Sincerity. — Use  no  hurtful  deceit ;  think 
innocently  and  justly ;  and  if  you  speak, 
speak  accordingly. 

Justice. — Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries, 
or  omitting  the  benefits  that  are  your  dutv. 

Moderation. — Avoid  extremes;  forbear  re- 
senting injuries. 

Cleanliness. — Suffer  no  uncleanliness  in 
body,  clothes,  or  habitation. 

Tranquillity. — Be  not  disturbed  about  tri- 
fles, or  at  accidents  common  or  unavoidable. 

Humility. — Imitate  Jesus  Christ. 


TrppER,  alluding  to  the  anticipation  of 
trouble,  says :  "  Thou  hast  seen  many  sor- 
rows, travel-stained  pilgrim  of  the  world. 
But  that  which  hath  vexed  thee  most,  hath 
been  the  looking  for  e^il.  And  though  cala- 
mities have  crossed  thee,  and  misery  been 
heaped  upon  thy  head,  yet  ills  that  never 
happened  have  chiefly  made  thee  wretched." 
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BY  A  CONTRIBUTOR. 

IN  a  former  communication,  addressed  to 
our  young  friends,  we  spoke  of  the  value 
of  character,  and  its  influence  upon  our 
happiness  and  usefulness.  We  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  basis  of  character  is  usually 
laid  in  early  life,  and  that  our  future  very 
much  depends  upon  the  principles  which  we 
acquire,  and  the  habits  we  form  in  youth. 
If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  be  useful  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  enjoy  the  favor  of  God,  it  is 
important  that  good  habits  be  early  ac- 
quired and  steadily  maintained.  We  pro- 
pose to  speak  briefly  of  various  habits  we 
should  cultivate.  In  the  present  article,  the 
habit  of  Perseverance  will  claim  our  at- 
tention. 

"  Perseverance,"  says  Webster,  "  is  per- 
sistence in  anything  undertaken, — the  con- 
tinued pursuit  or  prosecution  of  any  business 
or  enterprise  begun."  It  is  a  characteristic 
which  is  inherent  in  some,  yet  it  may  be  ac- 
quired by  all.  Those  who  seem  naturally 
inert  may,  by  proper  exertions,  be  endowed 
with  the  habit,  and  become  capable  of  pro- 
ducing extraordinary  results.  When  once 
acquired,  it  is  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
steady  pursuit  of  any  worthy  and  appropriate 
object  is  always  the  harbinger  of  success, 
and  the  sure  path  to  distinction  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  habit  must,  however,  be  cultivated 
with  unremitting  assiduity.  No  difficulties 
or  disappointments  must  lead  us  to  abandon 
that  which  we  have  once  undertaken.  Trifles 
must  not  discourage — obstacles  must  not 
deter  from  the  object  of  pursuit.  No  ordi- 
nary impediment  must  dishearten,  no  ordi- 
nary attainment  satisfy.  We  must  persist 
in  our  efforts  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  induce  other  men  to  despair,  and  give 
up  in  disgust.  Says  one  not  unknown  to 
fame :  "  My  maxim  has  been,  for  many  years, 
to  aim  at  great  things,  but  if  I  cannot  ac- 
complish great  things,  to  do  what  I  can,  and 
be  thankful  for  the  least  success,  and  still 
follow  on,  without  being  discouraged  at  a 
day  of  small  things,  or  by  unexpected  re- 
verses. I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
never  to  give  up  a  plan  in  despair  of  success. 


If  one  way  does  not  succeed,  new  measures 
must  be  tried,  and  if  I  see  no  increase  in  this 
year,  perhaps  I  may  next.  I  almost  wish 
to  blot  the  word  'impossible'  from  my  voca- 
bulary." We  must  not  expect  to  accom- 
plish, in  a  short  period,  that  which  necessarily 
requires  considerable  time.  We  must  realize 
the  possibility  of  producing  important  ends 
from  comparatively  small  beginnings.  If 
immediate  success  does  not  crown  our  ef- 
forts— if  victory  does  not  at  once  perch 
upon  our  banners,  we  must  still  persevere 
in  our  cause,  and  remit  no  exertion.  It  is  a 
law  of  our  being,  that  not  by  a  single  effort, 
however  powerful  or  gigantic  it  may  be,  but 
by  continued  and  repeated  efforts  do  we 
attain  the  object  desired.  That  which  costs 
nothing  is  ivorth  nothing!  Few  things  in 
this  life  are  valuable,  which  are  not  of  slow 
growth.  All  that  is  noble  and  permanent 
is  the  result  of  patient  and  persevering 
labor.  "  The  gourd  of  Jonah  springs  up  in 
a  single  night,  but  a  single  worm  cuts  it 
down  in  another  night."  We  cannot,  and 
we  do  not,  expect  the  human  marble  to  leap 
out  upon  us,  self  formed  and  self-wrought, 
from  the  quarry.  But  it  requires  the  force 
and  the  art  of  the  chisel  to  fashion  it  into 
those  shapes  of  grace  and  beauty  w'hich  it 
ought  to  wear.  An  exemplification  of  the 
same  principle  we  find  in  the  natural  world. 
Things  do  not  at  once  come  to  maturity.  A 
single  day  does  not  produce  the  expected 
result.  The  river  winds  its  long  course 
through  mountains  and  dashes  over  cata- 
racts before  it  reaches  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  ocean.  The  tree  of  the  forest  en- 
dures the  blasts  of  many  a  winter,  and  is 
frequently  agitated  by  the  howling  tempest, 
before  itspreads  wide  its  umbrageous  boughs, 
and  enriches  the  earth  with  its  fruits.  The 
harvest  does  not  wave  its  golden  tassels  as 
soon  as  the  grain  springs  up  from  the 
ground.  There  is  "  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that,  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

We  will  never  accomplish  great- things,  if 
we  shrink  from  effort,  or  are  easily  driven 
from  our  purpose.  If  we  are  readily  dis- 
couraged, and  are  disposed  to  cry  out, 
"  There  is  a  lion  without — I  shall  be  slain 
in  the  streets'!"  we  cunnot  expect  to  be  suc- 
cessful, our  hopes  will  be  disappointed,  our 
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plans  will  all  be  prostrated.  Perseverance 
gives  strength  to  weakness,  it  reveals  to 
poverty  the  world's  wealth,  it  spreads  fer- 
tility over  the  barren  landsca])e,  it  causes 
the  wilderness  to  blossom,  and  the;  choicest 
fruits  to  Hourisii  in  the  desert.  If  yl*]sop  was 
a  slave,  Ferguson  a  shepherd  boy,  Franklin 
a  friendless  apprentice  boy,  Sherman  a  shfic- 
maker,  Heyne  the  half-starved  orphan,  Her- 
schel  a  piper  in  the  army,  Adrian  VI  once 
so  indigent  as  to  study  only  by  the  lamp  of 
the  streets,  when  daylight  had  concluded  his 
onerous  labors  ;  if  Luther  was  the  son  of 
an  obscure  miner,  and  Melanchthon  spent 
his  youth  in  the  workshop  of  an  armorer, 
no  difficulties  ought  to  be  considered  too 
great,  no  obstacles  too  formidable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  object. 

But  there  are  many  illustrations  on  record 
to  show  the  nature  and  value  of  this  valu- 
able virtue,  which  are  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. Robert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  being  once  out  on  an 
expedition  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  had 
occasion  to  sleep  at  night  in  a  barn.  In  the 
morning,  still  reclining  his  head  on  a  pillow 
of  straw,  he  beheld  a  spider  climbing  up  a 
beam  of  the  roof.  The  insect  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  immediately  made  a  second  at- 
tempt to  ascend.  This  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  hero,  who  with  regret  saw  the  spider 
fall  a  second  time  from  the  same  point.  It 
made  a  third  unsuccessful  effort.  Not  with- 
out interest  and  curiosity  the  monarch  tivelve 
times  beheld  the  insect  baffled  in  its  design; 
but  the  thirteenth  effort  was  crowned  with 
success!  It  reached  the  summit  of  the 
barn,  and  the  king,  rising  upon  his  feet,  ex- 
claimed, "  This  despicable  insect  has  taught 
me  perseverance  1  I  will  follow  its  example. 
Have  I  not  been  twelve  times  defeated  by 
the  enemy's  superior  force.  On  one  fight 
more  hangs  the  independence  of  my  coun- 
try!" In  a  few  days  his  anticipations  were 
fully  realized,  by  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

After  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, Timour  the  Tartar  was  defeated,  and 
at  length  made  a  captive.  Confined  in  a 
prison  whose  massive  walls,  and  thick  ii-on 
bars  forbade  all  hope  of  deliverance,  and 
discouraged  every  thought  of  escape,  he  yet 


endeavored  to  find  some  plan  of  exit,  at 
each  chink  and  crevice  of  the  cell.  At  last, 
however,  tired  and  in  despair,  he  sat  down 
in  a  corner  of  his  gloomy  prison,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  feelings  of  despondency  ;  but 
whilst  occupied  in  sad  thought,  he  became 
interested  in  an  ant,  with  a  piece  of  wood 
thrice  as  large  as  itself,  which  was  attempt- 
ing to  ascend  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
wall.  Several  attempts  put  forth  by  the  in- 
sect proved  failures.  After  gaining  some 
elevation,  in  its  course,  it  reached  a  jutting 
angle  of  the  stone,  and  immediately  fell 
backwards  upon  the  floor.  Again  and  again 
was  the  effort  renewed.  Timour  watched 
with  deep  emotion  the  struggles  of  the  in- 
sect, and  in  the  absorbing  interest  thus 
awakened,  he  forgot  his  own  condition.  The 
ant  persevered,  and  at  the  sixtieth  trial  over- 
came the  difficulty.  The  monarch,  starting 
up,  cried  out,  "  /  will  never  despair — perse- 
verance conquers  all  things .'" 

It  was  this  trait  that  gave  a  hemisphere 
to  the  world.  Now  that  the  continent  in 
which  we  live  is  fully  known,  it  may  seem 
to  many  that  its  existence  must  have  ap- 
peared a  plain  truth,  which  Columbus  could 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting.  But 
what  does  history  tell  us?  Is  it  not  that 
the  distinguished  Genoese  was  compelled  to 
persevere  against  the  opposition  of  the 
learned,  and  the  neglect  of  the  rulers  of  the 
day,  wandering  from  court  to  court,  trying 
in  vain  to  procure  a  hearing  for  his  chimeri- 
cal scheme,  as  it  was  then  regarded?  But 
strong  in  his  convictions,  he  persisted  till  he 
saw  and  reached  the  new  world.  Obstacles 
which  would  have  daunted  an  ordinary  spirit 
had  no  influence  upon  him.  Difficulties 
could  not  repel  him  from  the  object  of  his 
pursuit.  Opposition  did  not  diminish  his 
ardor.  Disappointment  only  stimulated  him 
to  greater  exertion. 

The  story  of  the  Grecian  orator  has  often 
been  repeated.  He  had  to  struggle  against 
influences  the  most  formidable;  but  by  un- 
wearied perseverance  he  surmounted  the 
most  perplexing  obstacles,  and  supplied  by 
art  the  defects  of  nature.  By  frequently 
climbing  the  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  he 
expanded  his  langs  ;  by  speaking  with  peb- 
bles in  his  mouth,  he  corrected  his  stammer- 
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ing ;  by  haranguing  on  the  surge-beaten 
shore,  to  the  winds  and  to  the  waves,  he 
strengthened  his  voice,  and  by  declaim- 
ing with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his 
shoulder,  he  checked  his  awkward  gestures, 
and  acquired  grace  of  manner.  He  spared 
no  effort,  he  shirked  no  labor,  till  he  ac- 
quired that  excellence  which  nature  seemed 
unwilling  to  bestow,  and  attained  such  au 
eminence  in  his  profession  as  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

Henderson  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  meeting  on  a  certain  occasion  with 
an  Icelander,  a  poor  man,  in  the  lower 
circles  of  life,  who,  to  his  great  surprise, 
could  read  German  with  great  facility.  On 
-inquiring  how  he  came  to  understand  the 
language,  he  replied  that  he  once  met  with 
a  German  book,  and  so  great  was  his  desii'e 
to  know  what  it  contained,  that  he  could 
never  rest  until  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  so  as  to  read  it  with  confidence 
and  fluency. 

A  similar  anecdote  is  also  told  of  the  cele- 
brated Edmund  Stone,  whose  father  was 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  This 
nobleman  one  day  found  on  the  grass  a  copy 
of  Newiori's  Principia,  in  Latin,  and  when, 
on  inquiry,  he  learned  that  it  belonged  to 
young  Edmund,  he  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  the  son  .of  his  gardener  could  read 
Latin,  or  understand  mathematics,  and  asked 
him  how  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  these 
things.  "  A  servant,"  said  the  youth,  who 
was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year, "  taught  me 
to  read  ten  years  ago.  Does  one  need  more 
than  the  twenty-four  letters  in  order  to  learn 
anything  else  he  may  wish !"  The  Duke 
was  still  more  surprised  as  he  sat  down  and 
received  from  Edmund's  own  lips  the  follow- 
ing account :  "  I  first  learned  to  read,"  said 
he,  "  when  the  masons  were  at  work  upon 
your  house.  I  approached  them  one  day, 
and  found  that  the  architect  used  a  rule  and 
compass,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I 
inquired  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  things, 
and  was  informed  that  there  was  a  science 
called  arithmetic,  and  I  learned  it.  I  was 
told  there  was  another  science,  called  geo- 
metry. I  bought  the  necessary  books,  and 
earned  it  too.  I  afterwards  ascertained 
that  there  were  good   books  in  these  two 


sciences,  written  in  Latin.  I  bought  a  dic- 
tionary, and  learned  Latin."  In  this  way 
did  the  eminent  Scotchman  persevere  in  his 
efforts,  till  he  became  a  most  accomplished 
scholar,  and  distinguished  as  an  author. 

Many  years  ago  a  young  American 
was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  a  few 
models  of  machinery,  by  which  he  might 
bend  to  the  use  of  navigation  an  agent 
familiar  to  all,  but  which  had  only  a  short 
time  before  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
mechanics,  by  the  genius  of  Watt.  Re- 
ceiving no  countenance  in  his  own  land,  he 
visited  France,  and  at  a  diplomatic  dinner 
given  at  Paris,  by  Chancellor  Li vingston,  to  a 
company  of  statesmen  and  literati,  Fulton 
wearied  the  patience  of  the  guests  by  en- 
deavoring to  show  them  that  he  could,  had 
he  the  means,  construct  a  boat,  that  would 
stem  the  waves  of  the  Hudson  by  the  force 
of  steam,  with  the  velocity  of  four  miles  an 
hour  I  But  his  scheme  was  regarded  as 
wild.  Repulsed,  he  turned  his  face  to  his 
native  country.  It  is  interesting  to  listen 
to  his  own  narrative,  recounting  the  opposi- 
tion he  encountered,  the  little  disposition 
evinced  to  give  his  project  any  countenance. 
"  My  friends,"  says  he,  "  were  civil,  but  shy. 
They  listened  with  patience  to  my  explana- 
tions, but  with  a  settled  cast  of  incredulity. 
As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  fro 
from  the  building,  while  my  boat  was  in 
progress,  I  often  listened,  unknown,  near  the 
idle  group  of  strangers,  gathering  in  little 
circles,  and  heard  various  inquiries  as  to  the 
object  of  this  new  vehicle.  The  language 
was  uniformly  that  of  sneer  or  ridicule.  The 
loud  laugh  rose  at  my  expense,  the  dry  jest, 
the  wise  calculation  of  losses  and  expendi- 
tures, the  dull  but  endless  repetition  of  the 
^Fulton  folhj.^  Never  did  a  single  en- 
couraging remark,  a  bright  hope,  or  a  warm 
wish,  cross  my  path.  The  day  arrived  when 
my  boat  was  finished,  and  the  experiment 
was  to  be  made  on  the  Hudson.  To  me  it 
was  a  most  trying  and  interesting  occasion. 
I  wanted  some  friends  to  go  on  board,  to 
witness  the  first  successful  trip.  Many  of 
them  did  me  the  favor  to  attend  from  per- 
sonal regard,  but  it  was  manifest  that  they 
did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  part- 
ners  of  my  mortification,  and  not  of  my 
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triumph.  I  was  well  aware  that,  in  my  case, 
there  were  many  rea.sous  to  doubt  of  my 
own  success.  The  machinery  was  new  and 
ill-made,  and  many  parts  were  constructed 
by  mechanics  unacquainted  with  such  work, 
and  unexpected  diliiculties  mi<rht  reasonably 
be  presumed  to  present  themselves  from 
other  causes.  The  moment  arrived  at  which 
the  word  was  to  be  given  for  tlie  vessel  to 
move.  My  friends  were  in  groups  on  the 
deck.  There  was  among  them  anxiety  mixed 
with  fear.  They  were  silent,  sad,  and  weary. 
I  read  in  their  looks  nothing  but  disaster, 
and  almost  repented  of  my  efforts.  The 
signal  was  given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a 
short  distance,  and  then  stopped  and  became 
immovable.  To  the  silence  of  the  preceding 
moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  dis- 
content and  agitation,  and  whispers  and 
shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctly  repeated, 
'  /  told  you  so — it  is  a  foolish  scheme — / 
wish  we  were  all  out  of  it.'  I  elevated  my- 
self on  a  platform,  and  stated  that  I  knew 
not  what  was  the  matter,  but  if  they  would 
be  quiet,  and  indulge  me  for  half  an  hour,  I 
would  either  go  on  or  abandon  the  voyage. 
I  went  below,  and  soon  discovered  that  a 
slight  mal-adjustment  was  the  cause.  It 
was  soon  obviated — the  boat  went  on.  We 
left  New  York — we  passed  through  the  High- 
lands— we  reached  Albany,  yet  even  then  ima- 
gination superseded  the  force  of  fact.  It  was 
doubted  if  it  could  be  done  again,  or  if  the  pro- 
ject could  be  made  in  any  case  of  great  value.'' 
Well  may  our  countryman  Willis  exclaim, 
"  What  an  affecting  picture  of  the  struggle  of 
a  great  mind,  and  what  a  lesson  of  encourage- 
ment, is  contained  in  this  simple  naiTative!" 

But  why  multiply  examples  1  The  trophies 
of  this  virtue  are  everywhere  to  be  found. 
Its  results  are  abundant,  its  achievements 
most  brilliant.  Through  its  influence,  dis- 
covery has  succeeded  discovery,  invention 
produced  invention,  attainment  been  added 
to  attainment.  Our  own  country  affords 
peculiar  facility  for  its  exercise.  Here,  the 
humblest  individual  in  society,  by  pressing 
forward  towards  the  prize  which  is  to  be 
the  reward  of  his  toil,  may  elevate  himself 
to  the  loftiest  heights — may  attain  the  very 
pinnacle  of  human  glory. 

Let  it  be  our  constant  aim,  then,  first  to 


deliberate  wisely,  then  to  resolve  firmly,  and 
having  taken  hold  of  the  proposed  object 
with  heroic  resolution,  to  execute  it  with  in- 
flexible perseverance,  undismayed  by  diffi- 
culties, and  inexorable  to  all  opposition. 

We  may  urge  the  duty  with  still  greater 
force' in  reference  to  our  Christian  course. 
We  are  commanded  to  "run  with  patience 
the  race  set  before  us" — to  "  so  run  that  we 
may  obtain" — to  prove  "steadfast  and  im- 
movable,"—  "watching  with  all  perseve- 
rance"— not  to  be  "weary  in  well-doing" — 
to  "  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
We  are  told  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffer- 
eth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force." 
So  let  us  strive,  and  then,  when  our  work  is 
done,  and  our  mission  finished,  the  battle  of 
life  fought,  and  the  victory  won,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  hear,  from  the  lips  of  our  Livine 
Master,  the  welcome  plaudit,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  LordP' 


WHO  OUGHT  TO  BE  PUNISHED? 

THE  late  Rev.  John  Thomas,  one  of  the 
missionary  brethren  of  Serampore,  was 
one  day,  after  addressing  a  crowd  of  the  na- 
tives on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  accosted 
by  a  Brahmin,  as  follows:  "Sir,  don't  you 
say  that  the  devil  tempts  man  to  sin?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Thomas.  ''  Then," 
said  the  Brahmin,  "  certainly  the  fault  is  the 
devil's ;  the  devil,  therefore,  and  not  man 
ought  to  suffer  the  punishment."  While  the 
countenances  of  many  of  the  natives  dis- 
covered their  approbation  of  the  Brahmin's 
inference,  Mr.  Thomas  observing  a  boat  with 
several  men  on  board,  descending  the  river, 
with  that  felicity  of  instructive  retort  for 
which  he  was  distinguished,  replied — "Brah- 
min, do  you  see  yonder  boat?"'  "Yes." 
"  Suppose  I  was  to  send  some  of  ray  friends 
to  destroy  every  person  on  board,  and  bring 
me  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  boat ;  who 
ought  to  suffer  punishment  ?  /  for  instruct- 
ing them,  or  they  for  doing  this  wicked  act?'" 
"  Why,"  answered  the  Brahmin,  with  emo- 
tion, "you  ought  all  to  be  put  to  death  to- 
gether." "Ay,  Brahmin,"  replied  Mr.  T., 
"  and  if  you  aud  the  devil  sin  together,  the 
devil  and  you  will  be  punished  together." 
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THE  TREE  OF  LIFE. 

BY  REV.  M.  VALENTINE. 

WHO  would  not  esteem  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  have  seen  that  tree  of  Eden  ? 
Whose  fancy  does  not  sometimes  paint  it  as 
in  a  picture  ?  If  a  man  were  now  living, 
who  had  gazed  upon  it,  and  known  all  about 
it,  as  he  knows  the  trees  that  stand  before 
his  OAvai  door,  how  he  would  love  to  speak 
of  it,  and  with  what  curious  interest  would 
we  not  listen !  When  men  now  think  of 
Eden,  it  seems  to  them  as  if  they  were 
leaving  the  world  of  realities  and  entering 
a  realm  of  dreamy  idealism.  Nothing  is 
fixed  there.  Scarcely  anything  is  material. 
It  appears  as  an  imaginary  place  of  beauty, 
poetry,  and  song.  The  fact-nature  of  Para- 
dise is  almost  forgotten.  Poets  have  been 
so  'long  playing  with  its  scenery,  that  men 
can  hardly  realize  that  it  was  made  up  of 
common  ground,  and  rocks,  real  grass,  and 
trees,  and  shrubs,  and  fruit,  and  flowers. 
Yet  such  it  was.  It  was  a  beautiful  place, 
indeed  ;  but  still  a  place  as  essentially  mate- 
rial as  the  parks  before  our  houses. 

The  first  family  had  to  have  a  home  as 
well  as  any  subsequent  one.  That  home 
was  a  chosen  spot — specially  prepared,  and 
lovely  in  the  pureness  and  freshness  of 
God's  own  handiwork.  It  was  a  "garden 
eastward  in  Eden."  How  would  we  not 
love  to  see  some  of  the  flowers  of  that  gar- 
den! What  herbarium  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  enriched  beyond  all  price  by  one 
of  its  flowers  pressed ! 

The  trees  of  that  garden  attract  our  at- 
tention. Many  trees  were  there,  but  only 
two  are  specifically  mentioned.  Besides 
the  "  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and 
Evil,"  the  prohibited  fruit  of  which  was  to 
afi'ord  Adam  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
trueness  and  strength  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
Creator,  there  was  the  "  Tkee  of  Lifk,"  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden.  There  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  about  the  nature  and 
design  of  this  tree.  Some  resolve  all  that 
is  said  about  it  into  an  allegory.  But  this 
is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  literal 
and  actual  character  of  the  whole  historic 
account,  that  it  can  find  no  favor,  except 


among  rationalistic  interpreters.    Other  sug- 
gestions are  better. 

One  view  makes  the  tree  sim[)]y  the  em- 
blem of  that  life  which  was  placed  before 
man.  It  regards  it  as  a  real  tree,  indeed, 
but  intended  to  serve  only  as  a  type  of  the 
immortality  which,  on  condition  of  obe- 
dience, was  pledged  to  Adam  and  his  race. 
As  such,  it  is  represented  as  a  tree  of  the 
evergreen  species — a  "  living  tree" — clad  in 
perennial  freshness,  ever  flourishing  and 
fruitful.  It  was  thus  a  fit  and  beautiful 
emblem  of  a  ceaseless  life,  Iceeping  before 
the  view  of  our  first  parents  their  noble 
destiny,  if  they  would  maintain  their  fealty 
to  God  by  abstaining,  according  to  com- 
mand, from  the  fruit  of  th(!  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

To  this  some  add  another  idea.  Admit- 
ting its  emblematic  meaning,  and  regarding 
it  as  a  visible  sign  and  pledge  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  happy  life,  so  long  as  man 
would  be  obedient,  they  connect  with  it, 
also,  a  sacramental  character.  They  think 
that  Adam  and  Eve  may  often  have  eaten 
of  its  fruit,  somewhat  as  Christians  now  do 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  assure  and  sustain 
their  faith  in  that  which  it  symbolized.  As 
the  emblem  of  life,  they  regard  it  as  the 
sacramental  food  of  life.  But  it  seems  far 
from  being  certain,  that  the  fruit  possessed 
this  sacramental  character.  And  it  is 
equally  uncertain  whether  Adam  ever  ate 
of  it.  The  narrative  by  Moses  rather  sug- 
gests a  diiFerent  conclusion.  After  the  fall, 
God  expelled  Adam  from  the  garden,  seem- 
ingly giving  as  a  reason  for  doing  so, — 
"  Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  also 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  and  live  forever." 
This  language  appears,  at  least,  to  imply 
that  he  had  not  yet  eaten  of  it  at  that  time. 

There  is  another  view,  that  is  better  than 
either  of  these.  It  represents  the  tree  not 
only  as  emblematic,  and  beautifully  so,  but 
also  as  producing  fruit  having  a  real  effi- 
cacy to  perpetuate  the  life  which  it  typified. 
It  was  the  food  that  was  to  sustain  man  in 
immortal  existence.  It  was  the  appointed 
means  to  secure  him  from  the  debility  of 
old  age  and  total  decay,  and  prolong  forever 
his  paradisiacal  life.  This  view  presupposes 
that  man's  body  was  not  constitutionally  im- 
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mortal.  In  its  primitive  nature,  it  was  sus- , 
ceptible  of  decay  and  death.  Against  this 
supposition  there  seema  to  be  no  valid  ob- 
jection. There  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  a 
universal  tendency  in  organized  matter  to 
wear  out,  to  dissolve,  and  change  forms. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  exempt  from  this 
law.  Science  has  not  shown  a  solitary 
oljject  in  the  whole  world  of  organic  matter, 
that  is  not  subject  to  it.  Does  not  this  fact 
render  it  probable,  that  this  law  applied  to 
the  body  of  the  unfallen,  as  it  did  to  the 
fallen  Adam  ?  We  have,  at  any  rate,  no 
intim.ition  that  any  change  in  the  law  of  his 
physical  constitution  occurred  at  the  time  of 
his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  It  is  pro- 
bable there  was  none.  The  fruit  of  the 
"Tree  of  Life"  was  to  renew  his  youth 
when  age  should  come  on,  and  his  strength 
wear  away.  It  was  a  beautiful  arrangement. 
The  machinery  of  his  body,  "  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  would  work  on,  but 
never  run  down,  because  its  wasting  power 
would  be  perpetually  restored  by  this  ever- 
present  fruit.  Thus  he  would  be  kept  from 
becoming  presumptuous,  humbly  and  happily 
dependent,  yet  ever  secure  as  long  as  he  was 
obedient. 

See  how  it  resulted  1  Being  without  any 
constitutional  immortality,  Adam  died,  and 
with  him  the  whole  race,  by  being  denied 
access  to  the  "  Tree  of  Life."  He  was  cut 
off  from  the  means  of  sustaining  life.  Thus 
an  existing  law  was  permitted  to  work  its 
results.  Dust  thus  returned  to  dust, — and 
Adam  began  to  die  on  the  very  day  he  ate 
of  the  prohibited  fruit.  If  he  had  not  dis- 
regarded the  command  of  God,  he  might 
have  continued  in  Eden,  and  by  the  ap- 
pointed recourse  to  the  "  Tree  of  Life,"  from 
time  to  time,  he  might  have  flourished  in 
immortal  youth.  He  might  have  eaten  and 
lived  forever.  The  whole  view  is  supported 
by  the  words  already  cited,  uttered  by  God 
when  he  banished  him  from  the  garden, 
"  Lest  he  take  also  of  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
liveforeverT 

'Tis  true  that  the  Scriptures  represent 
death  as  being  brought  upon  our  race  by 
sin.  But  this  is  equally  the  fact,  whether 
Adam,  by  sin,  deprived  himself  of  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  perpetuating  his  life,  or 
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by  the  same  sin,  the  seeds  of  death  were 
then  sown  in  his  system.  In  iKjth  views  he 
was  immortal  before:  in  the  one,  by  an 
original  act  of  God  ;  in  the  other,  by  a  con- 
stant and  ever  available  provision.  Accord- 
ing to  both,  he  lost  his  immortality  by  dis- 
obedience. Adam  and  Eve  were  turned 
out  of  the  garden  to  die.  Sad,  indeed,  was 
the  day  when  cherubim,  with  flaming  sword 
turning  every  way,  were  placed  to  "keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,"'  and  they  found 
themselves  forever  shut  out  from  its  immor- 
tality-sustaining fruit.  Then  darkness  fell 
on  their  hearts,  as  it  does  on  the  world 
when  the  sun  goes  down. 

But  light  has  again  come  into  the  world. 
Our  "Paradise  Lost"  on  earth,  is  "re- 
gained" in  heaven.  And  the  prisoner  of 
Patmos,  who  was  privileged  to  behold  it  in 
apocalyptic  vision,  has  told  us  there  is  to 
be  seen  there  "A  Tree  of  Life  in  the  midst 
of  the  Paradise  of  God,"  and  that  he  that 
overcometh,  shall  enter  in  and  eat  its  fruit. 
The  heavenly  Eden  is  to  have  a  "  Tree  of 
Life,"  as  well  as  the  earthly  one  had.  This 
is  a  happy  truth  to  our  race,  now  driven 
from  the  garden,  wandering  and  perishing 
in  the  desert.  We  can  find  no  Eden  in  the 
world — but  "  a  good  time  is  coming."  We 
shall  enter  the  gate  of  the  heavenly  Para- 
dise, approach  the  "  Tree  of  Life,"  and  eat 
and  live  forever.  Under  its  wide-spread 
branches,  death  can  never  come.  Above  it, 
around  it,  beneath  it,  glows  the  full  glory  of 
immortality. 

THE  GOOD  PARSOX. 

BY  CHAUCER. 
Rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  mid  work; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man;  a  clerk 
That  Christ's  pure  Gospel  would  sincerely  preach, 
And  his  parishioners  devoutly  teach — 
Benign  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  full  patient — 
Tliough  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous, 
He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  aiul  piteous; 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign ; 
But  in  his  teaching  sootJiing  and  heni/jn. 
To  draw  them  oji  to  Heaven,  by  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 


Does  not  the  echo  in  the  sea-shell  tell  of 
the  worm  which  once  inhabited  it  :  and 
shall  not  man's  good  deeds  live  after  him, 
and  sing  his  praise? — Jean  Paul. 
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ALEXANDER  AND  THE  AFRICANS. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ENGEL. 

ALEXANDER,  the  Conqueror  of  tlie 
World,  in  one  bis  expeditions  came 
into  Macedonia  situated  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  Africa.  Tbe  inhabitants  dwelt  in  hum- 
ble cottages,  and  were  neither  versed  in  the 
arts  of  war,  nor  yet  subject  to  a  conqueror. 
On  the  arrival  of  Alexander,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  dwelling  of  the  chief,  who 
placed  before  him  dates,  figs,  and  apples  of 
pure  gold. 

"  Do  they  eat  gold  here  ?"  said  Alexander. 

"  You  being  able,  as  I  suppose,"  replied 
the  chief,  "  to  obtain  provisions  in  your  own 
country,  for  what  except  this  have  you  come 
hither?" 

"  It  is  not  for  your  gold  that  I  have  come," 
replied  Alexander,  "  but  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  your  people." 

"  Since  this  is  the  case  then,"  added  the 
chief,  "  tarry  here  as  long  as  thou  wilt." 

During  this  colloquy,  two  citizens  came 
for  judgment.  The  plaintiff  said,  "I  pur- 
chased of  this  man  a  piece  of  land,  and 
turning  up  the  soil,  I  discovered  a  valuable 
treasure  contained  therein;  yet  this  man 
refuses  to  receive  it  again." 

Then  the  other  replied,  "  I  am  as  con- 
scientious in  this  matter  as  my  neighbor.  I 
sold  him  the  field  with  all  that  was  therein 
concealed.  Therefore  the  treasure  is  his 
own." 

The  judge  then  repeated  their  words,  that 
he  might  be  sure  he  understood  the  meaning 
of  each  correctly,  and  after  little  reflection 
thus  spoke. 

"  You,"  said  he  addressing  the  first,  "  have 
a  son — have  you  not?" 

"I  have,"  replied  he. 

"  And  you,"  said  he  to  the  other,  "  a 
daughter?" 

"  Yes." 

''  Well  then,  the  son  shall  marry  the 
daughter  and  the  treasure  shall  be  their 
marriage  portion." 

Alexander  seemed  perplexed. 

"  Is  my  sentence  unjust  ?"  inquired  the 
chief 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  to 


me  the  decision  seemed  strange  and  pecu- 
liar." 

"  How  then  would  the  affair  have  been 
decided  in  your  own  country  ?" 

"  To  speak  truly,"  said  Alexander,  "  we 
should  have  detained  the  two  men  in  prison, 
and  have  taken  the  possession  for  the  king." 

"  For  the  king !"  said  the  other  in  astonish- 
ment.     "  Does  the  sun  shine  in  that  land  ?" 

"  Surely." 

"  And  does  it  rain  there  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  there  flocks  and  herds  there  ?" 

"  Very  many." 

"  It  is  well  then,  that  the  Great  Being  who 
rules  over  all  things,  should  permit  the  rain 
to  fall  upon  that  land,  and  the  sun  to  shine 
there  for  the  sake  of  these  innocent  beasts, 
but  vou  do  not  deserve  it." 


THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

BY  RET.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS. 

OH  !  lovely  sea  of  Galilee, 
Would  I  might  sail  a  day  o'er  thee  1 
Would  I  might  see  thy  silver  wave, 
Aiul  shores,  which  thy  blest  waters  lave. 

Fain  would  I  see  thy  pebbly  strand, 
And  crags,  which  high  above  them  stand; 
Where  once  my  blessed  Saviour  stood. 
And  looked  upon  thy  dark'ning  flood. 

Fain  would  I  see  the  frailest  boat, 
Which  on  thy  quiet  waves  may  float; 
And  there  before  my  mind  should  rise 
The  brightest  vision  of  the  skies. 

There  with  my  Saviour  would  I  sail, 
Nor  heed,  though  'round  me  roared  the  gale; 
Though  mid)iight  darkness  gathered  there. 
My  sun  should  shine  undimmed  and  fair. 

And  though  the  storm  should  higher  rise. 
And  lightnings  flash  athwart  the  skies. 
Though  all  thy  waves  should  sweep  my  deck, 
My  foundering  bark  would  fear  no  wreck. 

No',  by  my  Saviour  I  would  stand, 
Upheld  by  his  almighty  Hand  ; 
For  thy  wild  waves  obey  His  will, 
When  he  commands  them,  "Peace.'  he  stiil." 

Oh!  lovely  sea  of  Galilee, 
Would  I  might  ever  sail  o'er  thee  I 
That  I  might  learn  to  live  like  thee, 
Obeying  Him,  who  died  for  me  I 
Allentown,  April,  1856. 


Fame — the  reverberation  caused  by  some- 
thing striking  upon  the  empty  world. 
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THE  TENANTLESS  TOMB. 

BY  RET.  W.  D.  ROEDEL. 

WE  lead  the  reader  to  tbe  tomb  of  our 
Saviour — not,  indeed,  with  the  sor- 
rowful thoughts  and  streaming  eyes  with 
which  we  follow  thither  Joseph  of  Arima- 
TUEA,  and  NicoDEMU.s,  and  the  few  amiable 
and  sympathizing  women — but  with  joy  and 
gladness.  The  Roman  guard,  set  around 
the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  body  of  Jesus, 
as  was  alleged,  from  being  stolen  by  the 
disciples,  have  fled.  The  massive  stone, 
rolled  against  it,  is  removed.  The  tomb, 
indeed,  is  empty.  Save  a  little  heap  of 
cerement,  and  a  few  grave-clothes,  there  is 
naught  within.  Other  indications  there  are 
none,  that  it  has  been  the  depository  of  a 
corpse.  To  visit  the  spot  where  Jesus  lay 
is  now  a  delight.  In  the  whole  mission  of 
Clirist,  there  is  no  scene  so  subduing  and 
melting.  Calvary  itself  must  yield  to  its 
holier  influences.  The  former  amazes  and 
horrifies  with  its  stupendous  prodigies,  its 
crimes  and  its  passions ;  but  the  latter 
soothes  us  with  its  milder  and  more  tran- 
quillizing influences.  In  the  scenes  of  Cal- 
vary, mingled  with  unspeakable  love,  we 
behold  anger,  and  malice,  and  obduracy, 
and  blasphemy,  and  blood,  and  death,  to- 
gether with  earthquakes  and  darkness,  and 
other  fearful  convulsions  of  nature.  But 
here,  in  the  quiet  repose  of  the  garden,  there 
is  nought  to  terrify,  and  much  to  elevate 
and  comfort.  We  here  behold  that  in  the 
human  heart  which  survives  misfortune, 
persecution,  and  even  death  itself — sacred, 
disinterested  love.  And  he  who  can  read 
the  affectionate  interview  of  Mary  with  the 
angels  at  the  tomb,  and  with  the  risen 
Saviour  himself,  without  emotion,  must  be 
callous  to  every  lofty  and  humane  sensibility. 
We  lead  you,  reader,  then,  to  "  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay,"  because  we  deem  it  a 
place  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  pious 
and  devout  meditations.  It  is  a  sacred  spot, 
consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the  World's 
Redeemer,  by  angel  footsteps,  and  by  dis- 
plays of  the  most  genuine  affection,  the 
most  unwavering  faith.  We  come  hither  to 
learn  the  depth  of  the  Saviour's  humiliation. 
He  had,  indeed,  already  sufficiently  abased 


himself  by  his  lowly  entrance  into  the  world, 
and  by  his  humble  mission  amongst  men. 
But  here  we  behold  the  Lord  of  glory  yi<;id- 
ing  to  the  sovereignty  of  death,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  grave — of  death,  that  tenor- 
fiend,  and  the  grave,  that  vault  of  darkness  ! 
These  are  the  agencies  of  the  Divine  power, 
and  yet,  for  our  sakes,  did  Jesus  submit  to 
their  empire,  that  he  might  extract  from  the 
one  his  sting,  and  despoil  the  other  of  his 
victory — that  he  might  clothe  the  skeleton 
form  of  the  one  in  habiliments  of  hope  and 
beauty,  and  illumine  the  darkness  of  the 
other  with  the  light  of  heaven.  And  all  this 
humiliation,  this  abdication  of  the  throne  of 
glory,  the  "  putting  on  of  mortality,"  the 
suffering  of  scorn,  contempt,  persecution, 
and  malice;  the  meek  endurance  of  being 
spit  upon,  scourged,  clothed  in  mock-royalty, 
sentenced  by  a  mob,  oppressed  by  the  burden 
of  his  own  cross,  cruelly  murdered  on  Cal- 
vary, and  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Arima- 
thean,  was  endured  for  %is.  Standing  upon 
the  brink  of  this  grave,  then,  ought  not  sin 
to  become  more  hideous  in  our  sight,  and 
ought  we  not  to  loathe  it  us  a  most  foul  and 
pestilent  thing?  By  this  amazing  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Divine  love,  God  has,  indeed, 
added  new  glory  to  his  character  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men  and  angels,  and  hence  Beth- 
lehem, and  Nazareth,  and  Mount  Olivet,  and 
Gethsemane,  and  Calvary,  are  all  sacred 
shrines  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Christian 
mind.  But  the  tomb  in  the  garden  possesses 
even  a  more  thrilling  interest,  if  possible, 
than  either,  for  around  it  cluster  associations 
inexpressibly  solemn  and  impressive.  "  Come, 
then,  and  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay," 
and  whilst  your  streaming  eyes  attest  your 
grief  on  account  of  the  sins  which  made 
such  a  sacrifice  necessary,  cast  all  your 
doubt,  your  unbelief,  and  sin,  into  that  now 
deserted  tomb  1 

"  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 
And  learn,  too,  from  this  tenantL-ss  tomb, 
and  these  deserted  cerements,  the  assurance 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  that ''  your  faith 
is  not  vain."'  To  the  Christian's  faith,  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  disastrous  than 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  declara- 
tion, that  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third 
dav  after  his  burial.     Had  the  affectionate 
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and  sympathizing  women  who  so  early  came 
to  the  sepulchre,  found  the  stone  unmoved, 
the  seal  unbroken,  the  Roman  guard  undis- 
turbed, whatever  the  effect  upon  their  own 
hearts  (for  they  did  not  confidently  expect 
Christ's  resurrection) ,  the  result  to  the  claims 
of  Jesus  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
overwhelmingly  fatal.  Beneath  the  shock 
of  such  a  disappointed  hope,  humanity 
would  have  reeled.  But  it  was  the  un- 
tenanted grave,  the  shroud  abandoned,  the 
pleasantgreetingof  the  angel-keepers,  "Fear 
not  ye,  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus:  He  is 
not  here,  he  is  risen.  Come,  see  the  place 
where  theLord^ay'' — thatafford  aguarantee, 
sure  as  the  bond  of  the  great  I  Am,  of  the 
rightful  power  of  the  Saviour  to  dispense  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  life  everlasting.  Herein 
is  the  crowning  authentication  of  his  lawful 
claim  to  the  high  prerogatives  he  exercised. 
The  necessity  of  Christ's  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  to  the  complete  eonfirraation  of 
his  glorious  doctrines,  is  freely  admitted  by 
the  Apostle,  "  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your 
faith  is  vain — ye  are  yet  in  your  sins — then 
they,  also,  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ 
are  perished." 

The  request  of  the  angel  to  "  come  and 
see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,"  is  an  in- 
vitation to  look  with  our  own  eyes  into  the 
grave,  from  which  the  guard  fled,  affrighted 
— from  which  the  massive  rock,  secured 
with  Pilate's  imperial  seal,  was  rolled  away, 
and  in  its  untenanted  state  to  behold  our 
"  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies."  How 
sweetly  must  not  that  empty  tomb  have  ap- 
peared to  the  amiable  Marys !  How  de- 
lightful and  inspiriting  are  not  its  hallowed 
associations  to  us !  As  we  gaze  into  its 
hollow  recesses,  let  us  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  upon  the  havoc  sin  has  made  with  the 
bright  hopes  and  glorious  aspirings  of  man! 
Look  at  Eden !  Bereft  of  its  innocence,  of 
its  hallowed  altar,  from  which  ascended  de- 
votion sweet  and  grateful  as  the  fragrance 
of  its  own  untainted  flowers.  See  the  Angel 
brandishing  the  sword  of  flame  at  every 
entrance,  barring  the  return  of  the  poor  ex- 
iled victims  of  Satan's  wiles.  Hear  the  voice 
of  fratricidal  blood  rising  from  the  fresh 
pastures  where  Abel  fed  his  peaceful  flocks. 
Hear  the  wail  of  the  depraved  debauchees 


of  Sodom,  as  their  beautiful  city  stands 
wrapt  in  flames  of  sulphureous  fire.  Follow 
the  track  of  sin,  left  in  lines  of  blood  upon 
the  whole  history  of  mankind,  up  to  its  de- 
vastating march  over  your  heart  and  mine, 
and  see  a  rebel  and  apostate  world  in  ruins. 
But  "  come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord 
lay."  The  whole  dire  catalogue  of  human 
depravity  culminates  there,  Jesus  saw  us 
when, 

"  Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  dark  despair, 
We  wretched  sinners  lay, 
Wiihout  one  cheerful  ray  of  hope, 
Or  spark  of  glimmering  day." 

He  saw  the  yearnings  of  the  human  soul 
for  deliverance,  and  "  Oh  !  amazing  love  ! 
he  ran  to  our  relief."  And  here,  in  this 
tenantless  tomb,  we  read  the  fulfilment  of 
the  precious  promises  to  which  the  sin-op- 
pressed of  all  ages  have  clung  as  the  anchor 
of  their  hopes,  sure  and  steadfast  to  the 
soul.  Here,  at  this  hallowed  spot,  we  learn 
how  the  Lord  loved  us.  When  he  stood  at 
the  grave  of  his  humble  friend  Lazarus, 
surrounded  by  the  weeping  sisters,  sympa- 
thizing disciples,  and  curious  bystanders,  we 
are  told  "  Jesus  wept."  Perceiving  the  in- 
tensity of  his  emotions,  the  assembled  spec- 
tators said,  "  See  how  he  loved  him."  So 
could  the  angels  too,  hovering  over  the  de- 
serted tomb  of  the  Redeemer,  have  said  to 
the  wondering  women,  "  See  how  he  loved 
7/oM,"  and  such,  if  they  speak  at  all  from 
heaven,  are  their  utterances  to  us. 

To  the  impenitent,  hardened,  stiff-necked 
sinner,  of  course  all  this  is  mere  rhetoric — 
the  effervescence  of  a  blind  fanaticism,  sig- 
nifying nothing.  But  not  so  to  the  Chris- 
tian. The  empty  tomb  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour, to  him,  is  all  redolent  of  life  and 
blessedness  beyond  the  skies.  To  him  it  is 
a  gurgling  fountain  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
desert.  When  the  waters  of  affliction  over- 
whelm, when  doubts  distress,  temptations 
try,  clouds  overshadow,  and  sin  threatens  to 
cast  into  despair — when  death  itself  brings 
him  to  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world — he 
brings  all  his  tears,  his  unbelief,  his  wretch- 
edness, his  woe,  and  sin,  and  casts  them 
into  the  untenanted  tomb  of  the  meek  and 
crucified  Son  of  God,  and  he  sees  life  and 
immortality  brought  to  light. 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  ICELAND. 

BY   BEV.    M.    SHEKLEKiir. 

I  TAKE  the  pains  to  transcribe  for  the 
^'■Lutheran  Home  Journal,^''  from  the 
"  Bible  Society  Record,"  the  followinfr  letter, 
headed,  "  The  Bible  in  Iceland.^^  This  is 
an  abrid^nnent  of  a  longer  article  on  the 
subject,  first  written  for  another  journal. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  unusually  strong 
inclination,  whose  origin  and  force  are  al- 
most unaccountable  to  myself,  my  mind  has 
from  early  years  hovered  over  Iceland  with 
a  peculiar  interest.  Its  far  northerly  and 
isolated  position,  making  it  almost  a  little 
world  in  itself;  the  strongly-marked  natu- 
ral features,  everywhere  indicative  of  its 
volcanic  birth  ;  the  constant  exhibition  of 
physical  mysteries  and  sublimities ;  its 
long  and  well-defined  history ;  the  ac- 
counts of  its  poetic  language,  and  wealthy 
literature  ;  the  dignified  simplicity,  together 
with  the  remarkable  intelligence  and  piety 
of  its  people ;  all  combined,  have  thrown 
around  and  over  that  little  spot  of  earth  a 
singular  interest.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
its  array  of  physical,  historical,  literary,  and 
religious  interest, — together  with  the  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  its  once  adventurous  sons 
traced  our  own  shores  (Vineland"),  centuries 
before  the  days  of  Columbus ;  still,  Ice- 
land, to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  great,  busy 
world,  seems  almost  lost  in  the  shadowy 
horizon  of  thought.  But  led,  as  I  have 
been,  to  read  concerning  that  little  island 
every  account  that  has  fallen  in  my  way,  it 
now  lies  before  me  an  embodied  poem.  I 
have  often  thought  that  should  I  cross  the 
ocean,  I  would  turn  aside  to  visit  Iceland. 

To  the  Christian,  the  evangelization  and 
religious  condition  of  this  insular  region 
must,  when  examined,  be  full  of  interest. 
As  to  its  Lutheran  name,  it  must  appear  to 
be  very  legitimately  claimed.  The  threads 
of  historical  connection  are  extremely  defi- 
nite. Beyond  the  facts  that  the  Island  was 
settled  from  Scandinavia,  whose  govern- 
ments are  now  Lutheran,  and  that  it  is  now 
a  dependency  of  a  Lutheran  nation  ;  it  will 
be  observed,  in  the  following  account,  that 
Protestantism  was  planted  there  by  an  im- 
mediate disciple  of  Luther. 

Valatie,  N.  Y.,  April,  1856. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  niBLE  SOCIETY  RECORD. 

In  the  year  'J80,  about  130  years  after  the 
discovery  of  Iceland  by  some  Norwegian 
sailors,  Christian  missionaries  visited  the 
island.  They  found  it  in  a  state  of  idolatry, 
but  their  pious  labors  were  successful ;  and 
after  twenty  years,  the  whole  population,  by 
a  solemn  resolution  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, professed  Christianity.  In  a  short  time, 
however.  Papal  abuses  commenced,  and  the 
Icelanders  found  themselves  oppressed  by  a 
heavy  ecclesiastical  yoke.  When  the  Refor- 
mation commenced,  they  turned  their  eyes 
with  hope  towards  Luther;  and  Oddur,  a 
young  Icelander  of  most  respectable  parent- 
age, who  was  studying  theology  in  Norway, 
had  his  mind  awakened  upon  the  great 
question  which  was  then  agitating  the  world. 
He  studied  the  New  Testament  in  its 
original  language  with  earnest  prayer,  and 
compared  its  sentiments  with  those  of 
Luther.  Penetrated  by  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  great  Reformer's  teachings,  he 
went  to  Germany  to  be  instructed  by  him. 
After  remaining  his  disciple  for  some  time, 
he  returned  to  Iceland,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  bestow  the  Word  of  Life  upon  his 
countrymen  ;  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  his  native  language,  on  a  solitary  farm, 
beneath  the  roof  of  a  stable.  In  1539,  he 
completed  his  task,  and  carried  it  to  Den- 
mark, where  a  thousand  copies  were  printed 
under  the  patronage  of  Christiern  III.  He 
then  returned  to  Iceland,  to  scatter  the  holy 
seed  among  its  inhabitants.  The  books 
were  received  with  inexpressible  joy,  and 
the  Word  of  God  performed  its  mission.  In 
1550,  the  whole  island  adopted  the  Lutheran 
Confession. 

Thirty  years  after,  the  entire  Bible  was 
translated  and  printed  in  Iceland.  But  the 
first  edition  was  in  two  large  folio  volumes, 
and  so  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  poor. 
Yet  they  met  together  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  in  some  house  that  could  contain 
them,  and  listened  to  one  who  read  aloud. 

Then  they  were  visited  by  successive 
afflictions.  Huge  blocks  of  ice  floated  from 
the  Northern  Sea,  and  encircled  their  island 
with  an  impenetrable  barrier ;  putting  an  end 
to  their  commercCj  and  increasing  the  cold  to 
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an  intensity  which  they  had  not  before  expe- 
rienced. Fatal  volcanic  eruptions  occurred, 
and  small-pox  and  famine  greatly  reduced 
the  population.  Then  came  a  horde  of 
pirates,  with  fire  and  sword,  who  departed, 
taking  with  them  a  number  of  captives. 
These  successive  calamities  put  a  stop  to 
every  improvement.  The  schools  were 
abandoned,  and  the  printing  presses  stopped. 
Although  three  editions  of  the  Bible  had 
been  published  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
most  of  them  were  destroyed ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  a  copy. 

A  magistrate  of  high  standing  writes  in 
1806 :  "Even  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifices, 
nobody  can  purchase  on  the  island  a  Bible 
or  a  New  Testament.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
in  a  population  of  50,000  souls,  there  should 
not  be  more  than  forty  or  fifty  complete 
Bibles." 

But  God  does  not  withhold  his  "Word  from 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  it,  as  these 
Icelanders  undoubtedly  did.  By  a  chain  of 
providential  circumstances,  the  attention  of 
two  young  Scotchmen,  John  Paterson  and 
Ebenezer  Henderson,  was  turned  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  Iceland.  Through  their 
means,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  then  just  founded,  was  induced  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  half  a  new  edition 
of  5000  New  Testaments.  A  Christian 
association  in  Fionia,  when  applied  to  by 
Henderson,  consented  to  pay  the  remaining 
half  of  the  expense  ;  and  the  printing  of  the 
New  Testament  was  completed  in  Copen- 
hagen in  the  winter  of  1806-7.  The  Chris- 
tian Society  of  Fionia  hastened  to  send 
1,500  copies  to  Iceland,  and  took  pains  to 
have  them  regularly  distributed  to  the  eager 
multitude,  who  received  their  gift  with  the 
most  intense  joy  and  gratitude.  The  re- 
maining 3,500  Testaments  had  been  detained 
for  political  reasons  in  Copenhagen ;  but 
at  length  they  also  reached  their  place  of 
destination.  The  interesting  letter  from 
which  these  extracts  are  made,  tells  of  the 
delight  with  which  they  were  received  by 
the  fortunate  ones,  and  also  of  the  deep 
sorrow  of  those  who  were  deprived  of  the 
precious  gift.  "  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  few  more   copies  ?"  asks  a  young 


servant  of  Christ,  on  this  occasion.  "Young 
and  old,  all  sigh  after  the  possession  of  the 
whole  Bible." 

In  1812,  the  London  Bible  Society  pub- 
lished 5000  complete  copies  of  the  Icelandic 
Bible,  and  5000  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson  made  a  voyage  to 
Iceland,  to  preside  at  the  distribution  of 
these  gifts.  Immense  crowds  of  people  sur- 
rounded his  house,  and  offered  to  pay  double 
the  price  which  was  demanded. 

And  now  it  is  the  beloved  book  of  the 
island.  The  Icelanders  are  an  intelligent 
and  a  reading  people ;  and  their  long 
winter  is  cheered  by  the  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  have  now  the  means  of 
procuring  a  plentiful  supply  of  Bibles  ;  and 
the  Book  once  so  scarce  is  not  the  less 
prized  on  that  account.  The  father  teaches 
it  to  his  children,  and  neighborhoods  still 
assemble  together  to  hear  it  read  with  other 
edifying  books.  "  In  this  manner,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  "they  succeed  in  ac- 
quiring a  profound  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  would  do  honor  to  more  civi- 
lized people." 

HAPPINESS. 

MANKIND  in  general  one  great  end  pursue, 
And  all  their  deeds  have  happiness  in  view: 
Some  think  to  ohlain  it  in  the  busy  court; 
To  seek  it,  some  to  rural  scenes  resort; 
Others,  in  gold,  strive  happiness  to  find; 
By  travels,  some  would  gain  a  happy  mind. 
But  all  these  means  will  fail,  nor  can  impart 
A  lasting  bliss,  or  always  cheer  the  heart. 
Would  you  be  happy  ?  seek  a  virtuous  wife, 
A  quiet  conscience,  and  a  holy  life. 


S' 


SIMPLE  AFFINITY. 

lOME  water  and  oil 
One  day  had  a  broil, 
As  down  in  a  glass  they  were  dropping, 

And  would  not  unite, 

But  continued  to  fight, 
Without  any  prospect  of  stopping. 

Some  pearlash  o'erheard, 

And  quick  as  a  word, 
He  jumped  in  the  midst  of  their  clashing, 

AVhen  all  three  agreed, 

And  united  with  speed. 
And  soap  was  created  for  washing. 


Always  have  a  book  or  paper  within  your 
reach,  which  you  may  catch  up  at  your  odd 
minutes.  Resolve  to  edge  in  a  little  read- 
ing every  day.  It  will  be  felt  at  the  end  of 
the  year.     Thoughts  take  up  no  room. 
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BY    REV.    PRESIDENT    HITCHCOCK. 

ALLOW  me  to  refer  to  a  case  that  lately 
fell  under  my  observation,  which  illus- 
trates more  forcibly  than  1  have  ever  con- 
ceived, the  priceless  value  of  the  Christian's 
hope  to  the  most  unfortunate  and  degraded. 
I  had  descended  one  thousand  iijet  beneath 
the  earth's  surface,  in  the  coal  pits  of  the 
Mid  Lotiau  Mines  in  Virginia,  and  was  wan- 
dering through  their  dark,  subterranean  pas- 
sages, when  the  sound  of  music  at  a  little 
distance  broke  upon  my  ear.  It  ceased 
upon  our  approach,  and  1  caught  only  the 
concluding  sentiment  of  the  hymn, 

"  I  shall  be  in  Heaven  in  ihe  morning." 

On  advancing  with  our  lamps,  we  found 
the  passage  closed  by  a  door,  in  order  to  give 
a  different  direction  to  the  current  of  air 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  yet  this  door 
must  be  opened  occasionally  to  let  the  rail 
cars  pass,  loaded  with  coal.  And  to  accom- 
plish this,  we  found  sitting  by  that  door  an 
aged  blind  slave,  whose  eyes  had  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  a  blast  of  gunpowder 
many  years  before,  in  that  mine.  There  he 
sat,  on  a  seat  cut  in  the  coal,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  day  after  day ;  his  sole  business 
being  to  open  and  shut  the  door,  when  he 
heard  the  rail  cars  approaching.  We  re- 
quested him  to  sing  again  the  hymn  whose 
last  line  we  have  heard.  It  was  indeed 
lame  in  expression,  and  in  the  poetic  mea- 
sure very  defective ;  being,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  productions  which  we  found  the  pious 
slaves  were  in  the  habit  of  singing,  in  part, 
at  least,  impromptu.  But  each  stanza  closed 
with  the  sentiment, 

"I  shall  be  in  Heaven  in  the  morning;." 
It  was  sung  with  a  clear  and  pleasant 
voice,  and  I  could  see  the  shrivelled,  sight- 
less eyeballs  of  the  old  man  roll  in  their 
sockets,  as  if  his  soul  felt  the  inspiring  sen- 
timents ;  and  really  the  exhibition  was  one 
of  the  most  affecting  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. There  he  stood,  an  old  man,  whose 
earthly  hopes,  even  at  the  best,  must  be  very 
faint ;  and  he  was  a  slave — and  he  was  blind 
— what  could  he  hope  for  on  earth  ?  He 
was  buried,  too,  a  thousand  feet  beneath  the 


solid  rocks.  In  the  expressive  language  of 
Jonah  :  "  He  has  gone  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  the  earth  with  her  bars 
was  about  him  forever."  There,  from  month 
to  month,  he  sat  in  darkness.  Oh,  how 
utterly  cheerless  his  condition!  And  yet 
that  one  pleasant  hope  of  a  resurrection 
morning  was  enough  to  infuse  peace  and  joy 
in  his  soul. 

I  had  often  listened  to  touching  music — 
I  had  lieard   gigantic   intellect  pour  forth 
enchanting  eloquence,  but  neverdid  music  or 
eloquence  exert  such  overpowering  influence 
over  my  feelings  as  did  this  scene.     Never 
before  did  I  witness  so  grand  an  exhibition 
of  sublimity.     0,  how  comparatively  insig- 
nificant did  earth's  mightiest  warriors  and 
statesmen,  her  princes  and  emperors,  and 
even  her  philosophers  without  piety  appear! 
How  powerless  would  all  their  pomp,  and 
pageantry,  and  wisdom  be  to  sustain  them, 
if  called  to   change  places  with  this  poor 
slave!    He  had  a  principle  within  him  supe- 
rior to  them  all ;  and  when  that  morning 
which  he  longs  for  shall  come,  how  infinitely 
better  than  theirs  will  his  lot  appear  to  an 
admiring  universe.    And  that  morning  shall 
ere  long  break  upon  thy  darkness,  benighted 
old  man!     The  light  of  the  natural  sun,  and 
the  face  of  this  fair  world  will  never,  indeed, 
revisit  you,  and  the  remnant  of  your  days 
must  be  spent  in  your  monotonous  task,  by 
the   side  of   the   wicket  gate,  deep   in  the 
caverns  of  the  earth.     But  that  bright  and 
blessed  hope  of  a  resurrection  morning  shall 
not  deceive  you.    The  Saviour  in  whom  you 
trust  shall  manifest  himself  to  you  even  in 
the  deep  darkness,  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
the  chains  of  slavery  shall  drop  off,  and  the 
double  night  which  envelops  you  shall  van- 
ish into  the  light  and  the  liberty  and  glory 
of  heaven.     And  in  just  proportion  to  the 
depths  of  your  darkness  and   degradation 
now,  shall  be  the  brightness  and  the  joy  of 
that  everlasting  day. 


The  best  thing  to  give  your  enemy  is  for- 
giveness ;  to  your  child,  a  good  example ;  to 
a  father,  deference  ;  to  your  mother,  conduct 
that  will  make  her  proud  of  you  ;  to  your- 
self, respect ;  to  all  men,  charity;  to  Goi, 
your  ALL. 


If 0me  Cirdt 


BEAUTY. 

"  FJe  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time." 

Solomon. 

"  For  Beauty  hideth  everywhere  that  Reason's  child 
may  seek  her, 

And  having  (bund  tlie  gem  of  price,  may  set  it  in 
God's  crown. 

Beauty  nestielh  in  the  rosebud,  or  walkelh  the  firma- 
ment with  planets; 

She  is  heard  in  tlie  beetle's  evening  hymn,  and  shout- 
eth  in  the  matins  of  the  sun." 

TuPPER. 

THERE  are  two  essential  characteristics 
of  the  beautiful.  The  one  is,  that  what- 
ever be  the  object,  the  emotion  which  it  ex- 
cites is  uniformly  pleasing.  The  other  is, 
that  by  a  sort  of  reflex  transfer  of  the 
emotion  to  the  object,  we  associate  our 
agreeable  feelings  with  our  very  conception 
of  the  object.  For  instance,  while  we  in- 
hale the  perfume  of  the  rose,  we  actually 
consider  the  fragrance,  or  some  shadowy 
resemblance  to  it,  as  floating  around  that 
sweet  flower,  as  if  existing  there,  indepen- 
dently of  our  feeling. 

The  feeling  of  beauty  is  not  a  sensation, 
but  an  emotion — a  feeling  subsequent  to 
the  perception  or  conception  of  the  object 
termed  beautiful.  And  hence  we  are  not  to 
restrict  the  term  to  objects  of  vision,  as  is 
usually  done  by  grammarians.  It  is  just  as 
philosophical  to  speak  of  a  beautiful  sound 
as  of  a  beautiful  flower.  But  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  philosophize  on  the  subject — rather 
would  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  inspira- 


are  opening  around  us  in  returning  spring. 
Everywhere  nature  is  bursting  into  new  life 
and  beauty,  and  ten  thousand  hearts  are 
jubilant  with  the  joyous  season,  and  every- 
where is  heard,  "  The  spring,  the  spring,  the 
beautiful  spring !"  We  are  naturally  led,  at 
this  season,  when  such  manifold  forms  of 
beauty  are  thrown  around  us  with  such  rich 
and  endless  profusion,  to  reflect  on  beauty, 
as  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  mind — an  at- 
tribute for  which  technical  theology,  per- 
haps, has  no  name,  but  which  every  true 
heart  feels.  It  is  something  more  than 
power,  and  more  than  wisdom.  It  is  some- 
thing else  than  love,  which  might  have 
wrought  its  ends  by  means  less  diversified, 
and  in  a  less  attractive  universe.  It  is 
something  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
taste  in  man,  or  artistical  invention  to  sus- 
ceptibility. Its  source  in  the  Divine  mind 
must  be  the  human  idea  of  beauty,  refined, 
exalted,  carried  out  into  infinity. 

There  is  a  devout  contemplation  of  the 
woi'ks  of  God  that  is  most  salutary  upon 
mind  and  heart.  It  ennobles  the  moral 
nature  and  spiritualizes  the  whole  man,  thus 
to  commune  with  God  in  his  own  forms  of 
beauty.  The  soul  that  begins  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  creation  yearns  for  communion 
in  its  solitude,  for  the  living  spirit  in  its 
stillness.  To  enter  into  the  heart  of  nature 
is  to  talk  face  to  face  with  its  Author. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  the  minister  of 
love,  as    well  as    a  joy  forever.     It    im- 
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measurably  enhances  our  sense  of  the  Divine 
goodness.  Its  every  ray  is  edged  and 
fringed  with  mercy.  Its  every  form  bears 
the  inscription,  "  God  is  love:'  Whatever 
phase  it  assurnes,  and  wherever  it  ghjws  or 
gleams,  it  reflects  the  benignant  smile  of 
our  Father.  Who  can  watch  the  course  of 
a  Ijright  spring  day,  from  the  song  that 
ushers  in  the  misty  dawn,  till  twilight  of 
evening,  without  feeling  that  the  eyes  of 
God  are  all  around  him — that  the  Divine 
presence  is  on  every  hand,  reflected  into  his 
soul  from  field  and  sky,  from  cloud  and 
star  1 

And  then  there  is,  in  scenes  of  beauty,  a 
voice  of  tender  sympathy  and  consolation 
for  the  sad  and  sorrowful.  In  a  world  thus 
full  of  beauty,  thus  suffused  by  the  smile  of 
the  universal  Father,  there  can  be  no  sor- 
row, sent  as  sorrow.  The  griefs  that  flow 
at  his  bidding,  severe  and  desolating  as  they 
may  sometimes  seem,  can  be  to  the  pious 
soul,  only  what  dreary  vernal  rains  are  to 
the  upspringing  grass  and  the  unfolding 
blossoms — what  the  cloud  big  with  thunder 
is  to  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  summer. 

Let  us  welcome  these  revelations  of  Divine 
love.  It  can  be  only  those  whom  God  loves 
that  he  chastens.  It  is  to  train  the  earthly 
vine  about  the  tree  of  life,  that  the  heavenly 
husbandman  cuts  its  lower  tendrils,  so  that 
it  may  cling  ever  closer,  and  climb  ever 
higher,  till  in  his  own  good  time  he  un- 
earths its  root,  and  transplants  it  to 

"Those  everlasliiig  gardens, 
Where  angels  walk,  and  seraphs  are  ihe  wardens. 
Where  every  flower  brought   safe  through   death's 
dark  portal 
Becomes  immortal." 

T.  S. 

TW^O  little  girls  conversed  in  low  voices 
on  various  matters  of  childish  policy ; 
among  the  rest,  of  tricks  and  secrets  in 
school. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  one,  "  when  the  girls 
get  into  any  scrape,  I  think  we  are  bound 
in  honor  not  to  tell." 

"  What  will  you  do  when  the  teachers  ask 
you  ?" 

"  Oh,  get  off  as  you  can  ;  just  in  the  best 
way  you  can,  without  telling  outright  lies." 

'"  When  they  question  strictly,  how  can 
you  escape  without  sacrificing  the  truth?" 


"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Tell  jnst  as  few 
fnlsohoods  as  will  possibly  answer." 

"  Now,  never  tell  one.  If  you  do,  you'll 
get  yourself  into  great  trouble." 

"  Why,  if  we'  don't  save  the  girls,  they 
won't  save  us." 

"  You  need  not  act  so  as  to  want  to  be 
saved.  But  if  you  do,  and  then  add  a  lie  to 
it,  I  reckon  you  only  make  it  ten  times  worse. 
First,  there  will  come  over  your  whole  face 
such  an  awful,  dark  red.  That  is  the  lie 
telling  itself  out.  It  han't  got  the  sense  to 
keep  hid.  And  I  reckon  that  red  color  comes 
from  the  best  blood  dropping  out  of  the 
heart,  and  never  getting  back  into  it  any 
more." 

4  i  r\  RANDMAMMA,"  said  a  little  girl, 
VJT  "  did  you  tell  me  that  God  made  us 
out  of  dust?" 

"  Yes,  the  Bible  says  so.'' 

"  Has  he  got  any  more  such  kind  of  dust 
left?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  that?" 

"  Because,  grandmamma,  if  he  has,  I  want 
very  mucli  that  he  should  take  some  of  it, 
and  make  me  a  little  brother  to  play  with." 

THE  moon  is  prone  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  excite  the  imagination  of  young 
children.  A  very  little  girl,  on  the  arrival 
of  a  still  younger  one  in  the  nursery,  was 
advanced  to  the  honor  of  sharing  the  cham- 
ber with  an  older  sister.  It  happened  that 
the  full  moon  cast  abroad  its  rays  with  a 
breadth  and  brilliance  which  she  had  never 
before  witnessed. 

"Oh!  what  a  mighty  great  candle,"  said 
she. 

She  was  told  it  was  the  moon  which  God 
had  made  to  give  light  to  the  earth.  Still, 
she  seemed  to  adhere  to  her  original  thought, 
and  called  it : 

"  God's  great  candle." 


MUSIC. 

"O,  human  heart!  thou  hast  a  song 
For  all  that  to  the  earth  belong, 
When'er  the  golden  chain  of  love 
Hath  linked  ihee  to  the  heaven  above." 

EVER  since  Job  spake  of  the  song  of  the 
morning  stars,  there  has  been  the  idea 
of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  It  was  a 
favorite  idea  among  the  ancients.     Pjtha- 
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goras  and  Plato  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Muses  constituted  the  soul  of  the  planets  in 
our  system.  Sir  Isaac  Neicton  believed  that 
the  principles  of  harmony  pervade  the  uni- 
verse. From  a  number  of  experiments 
made  on  a  ray  of  light  with  the  prism,  he 
found  that  the  primary  colors  occupied 
spaces  exactly  corresponding  with  those  in- 
tervals, which  constitute  the  octave  in  the 
division  of  a  musical  chord;  and  hence  he 
has  shown  the  affinity  between  the  harmony 
of  colors  and  musical  sounds.  And  the 
greatest  of  poets  has  expressed  this  very 
idea  in  those  familiar  and  immortal  lines: 

"There's  iiol  the  smallest  orb,  which  Ihou  beholdest, 
But  ill  his  motion,  like  an  angel  sings." 

We  are  all  of  us,  at  some  time,  singers ; 
and  however  dull  our  ears,  or  poor  our  voice, 
we  cannot  help  singing  forth,  in  some  way, 
the  feeling  that  is  in  us.  We  go  through 
our  infancy  to  the  sound  of  nursery  rhymes, 
and  as  we  enter  the  grave,  faith  sings  her 
requiem  over  our  dust. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  say  they 
cannot  sing.  And  yet  even  in  such,  the 
instinct  of  song  lies  in  their  very  nature. 
And  if  he  cannot  vocalize  the  music  in 
his  soul — he  will,  nevertheless,  if  a  Chris- 
tian, make  melody  in  his  heart  to  the  Lord. 
But  every  Christian  should  learn  to  sing — to 
vocalize  that  silent  melody  in  his  soul — in 
''  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 
Let  children  be  taught  to  sing.  Let  there 
be  music  in  the  family.  It  will  quicken  the 
social  virtues,  and  strengthen  and  harmo- 
nize home  attachments.  We  read  of  a 
clergyman,  whose  family  was  noted  for  har- 
mony and  happiness,  on  being  asked  the 
secret  of  his  home-education,  replied,  "That 
when  anything  excited  the  temper  of  his 
children,  I  say  to  them  '  sing  ;'  and  if  I  hear 
them  speaking  against  any  person,  I  call 
them  to  sing  to  me :  and  so  they  have 
sung  away  all  causes  of  discontent,  and 
every  disposition  to  scandal."  Yes !  let 
there  be  music — the  song  of  praise  around 
the  home  altar.  And  thus,  parents  and 
children  learn  to  sing  together  redemption's 
song  on  earth,  in  anticipation  of  the  music 
of  heaven — where 

"The  ransomed  shout  to  their  glorious  king, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  siugj 


But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise, 
And  their  voice  of  prayer,  is  eternal  praise." 

T.  S, 
The  following  is  a  translation  from 
Chateaubriand's  "  Genie  du  Christianisme." 
It  illustrates  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
music,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
every  lover  of  music.  I  have  examined  the 
original,  and  can  say  that  the  translation  is 
a  faithful  transcript  of  the  very  mind  and 
language  of  the  author. 

T.  S. 

"Brothers  of  poetry,  the  fine  arts  will  now 
be  the  subject  of  our  studies;  following 
naturally  in  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion,  when  she  appears  in  the  world,  she 
is  at  once  recognized  as  their  mother ;  they 
lend  to  her  their  terrestrial  charms,  and  she 
inspires  them  with  her  Divinity ;  music 
writes  her  hymns,  painting  describes  her 
mournful  triumphs,  sculpture  meditates  with 
her  over  the  tombstones,  and  architecture 
builds  for  her  temples  as  sublime  and  mys- 
terious as  her  own  thought. 

"  Plato  has  wonderfully  defined  the  nature 
of  music :  *  We  ought  not,'  he  says,  '  to 
judge  of  music  by  pleasure,  nor  should  those 
seek  after  her  whose  only  object  is  pleasure, 
but  those  who  contain  within  themselves  a 
resemblance  to  the  beautiful.'  In  effect, 
music  considered  as  an  art  is  an  imitation 
of  nature ;  it  is  then  her  perfection  so  to 
represent  her,  as  to  make  her  surpassingly 
beautiful,  or  to  reproduce  her  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner  possible. 

"  Or  if  pleasure  is  a  thing  of  opinion 
merely,  which  varies  with  the  times,  man- 
ners, and  people,  and  which  cannot  be  the 
beautiful,  since  the  beautiful  is  forever  the 
same,  it  is  unity,  and  exists  absolutely. 

"Hence  every  institution  which  has  sought 
to  purify  the  soul,  and  to  eschew  tumult  and 
discord,  has  sought  to  revive  virtue,  and  is 
by  this  quality  alone  a  propitious  offering  to 
the  most  sublime  music,  or  to  a  most  perfect 
imitation  of  the  beautiful.  But  if  this  in- 
stitution possesses  besides  this  a  religious 
character,  she  then  contains  within  herself 
the  two  essential  conditions  of  harmony,  the 
beautiful  and  the  mysterious.  Chanting 
comes  down  to  us  from  the  angels,  and  the 
true  origin  of  harmonical  concerts  is  heaven. 
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It  is  relifflon  which  breathes  out  her  siphs 
upon  the  ni/^ht-winda,  from  the  youthful 
heart,  beneath  the  tranquil  dome  of  heaven; 
it  is  religion  which  sings  so  sweetly  at  the 
bedside  of  the  unhappy.  She  utters  through 
Jeremiah  her  lamentations,  and  she  inspires 
the  sublime  penitential  psalms  of  iJavid. 
More  stately  under  the  ancient  covenant, 
she  describes  only  the  sufferings  of  monarchs 
and  of  prophets ;  more  modest  and  not  less 
loyal  under  the  new  law,  her  gentle  breath- 
ing agrees  equally  well  with  the  powerful  as 
with  the  weak,  because  she  has  found  united 
in  Jesus  Christ,  humility  with  greatness. 
Let  ns  add,  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
essentially  melodious,  and  for  this  single 
reason,  that  she  loves  solitude.  It  is  not 
that  she  is  the  enemy  of  the  world,  but  on 
the  contrary,  she  carries  herself  very  com- 
plaisantly  towards  it ;  but  this  heavenly 
Philomel  prefers  obscure  and  hidden  re- 
treats. She  is  chilled  by  a  crowd,  and  is  a 
retiring  stranger  among  men  ;  she  rather 
loves  to  dwell  amid  the  forests,  which  are 
the  palaces  of  her  father,  and  her  ancient 
dwelling-place.  It  is  there  that  she  elevates 
her  voice  towards  the  heavenly  firmament, 
from  the  midst  of  nature's  harmonies ; 
nature  publishing  without  ceasing  the  praises 


of  the  Creator,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
religious  than  the  hymns  which  she  sings 
with  tlie  winds,  the  oaks,  and  the  reeds  of 
the  desert.  Thus  the  musician,  who  would 
follow  religion  in  her  affinities,  is  compelled 
to  learn  to  imitate  the.ic  harmonies  of  soli- 
tude. It  is  necessary  he  should  know  the 
language  of  the  trees,  and  of  the  waters ;  it 
is  requisite  that  he  should  have  heard  the 
sound  of  the  wind  through  the  cloistered 
aisles,  and  the  murmurs  which  reign  in  the 
Gothic  temples,  and  around  the  churchyard- 
ferns,  and  throughout  the  ivied  vaults  of  the 
dead.  Christianity  has  invented  the  organ, 
and  has  breathed  her  sighs  even  over  brass. 
It  has  preserved  music  even  in  the  barbar- 
ous ages  of  the  world  ;  and  wherever  she 
has  placed  her  throne,  there  the  people  are 
taught  to  sing  naturally  like  the  feathered 
songsters.  When  savages  have  been  civi- 
lized, it  has  been  accomplished  through  her 
hymns ;  and  the  wild  Indian  who  will  yield 
nothing  to  her  dogmas,  is  subdued  by  her 
sacred  symphonies.  Religion  of  peace ! 
you  have  not,  like  other  creeds,  imposed 
upon  mankind  precepts  of  hatred  and  dis- 
cord ;  you  alone  have  taught  them  love  and 
harmony." 

E.  B.  S. 


Mxal  llisalhitj. 


''  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepethy — Jesttb. 

THERE  is  no  question  that  has  been  so 
often  asked,  and  asked  with  so  little  to 
satisfy  the  mind,  as  "  What  is  death  ?" 

"What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  ray  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death?" 

Some  of  the  ancients  had  the  idea  that 
sleep  and  death  were  sisters.  The  greatest 
poet  of  antiquity  represents  the  lifeless  form 
of  a  warrior,  as  borne 

"  By  sleep  and  death,  two  twins  of  winged  race, 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace." 

But  a  greater  than  sage  or  poet  is  here, 
and  he  says,  "  Death  is  a  sleep."    .But  let 


no  one  lose  the  truth,  in  grasping  the  re- 
semblance. Infidels,  who  describe  death  as 
an  eternal  sleep,  violate  the  very  figure  they 
use.  The  inscription  of  infidelity  in  France, 
over  the  gates  of  the  dead — "  Death  an 
eternal  sleep,^'' — was  the  epitaph  of  fools.  It 
was  a  self-contradiction,  as  foolish  as  it  was 
false.  Sleep  is  not  annihilation.  So  death 
is  not.  Those  infidels  evidently  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  their  own  inscription. 
Sleep  is  a  rejuvenating  of  all  our  powers. 
It  is  lying  back  on  the  bosom  of  God,  and 
by  contact  with  the  fountain  of  life,  receiving 
a  fresh  impulse  of  life  and  power,  so  that  we 
wake  in  the  morning  from  the  arms  of  God 
as   a  child  from  the  bosom  of  its  mother. 
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with  renewed  life  and  animation.  So  tbat 
death,  to  the  good,  is  but  passing  to  a  higher 
state  of  being  and  activity. 

A  quaint  Christian  writer  wisely  fancies, 
that  this  life  is  but  a  sleep,  compared  with 
the  intense  life  to  come — calling  these  his 
drowsy  days,  and  looking  for  the  time  when 
he  shall 

"  Never  sleep  again,  but  wake  forever." 

What  a  consolation  are  these  words  of 
Jesus,  when  we  think  of  dear  and  good  ones 
gone,  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  arms  of 
death  are  but  the  arms  of  sleep,  and  to  sing, 

"Asleep  in  Jesus!  peaceful  rest, 
Whose  waking  is  supremely  blest." 

Oh  I  it  spreads  light  and  hope  alike  through 
the  enclosures  of  the  dead  and  the  homes  of 
the  living.  It  lifts  the  pall,  rends  the  shroud, 
and  rolls  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre.  Death  to  the  little  child,  or  the 
believer,  is  only  a  sleep — just  as  the  weary 
bird  at  nightfall  sleeps  amid  the  branches  of 
the  tree,  and  mounts  with  the  morning  light, 
and  soars  and  sings  through  the  heavens. 
0,  let  us  so  live  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God, 
that  we  may  go  to  this  last  sleep 

"  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

T.  S. 


CHRIST  BLESSING  CHILDREN. 

IT  was  a  lonely  village  girt  with  hills, 
Beyond  the  banks  of  Jordan,  where  our  Lord 
Turned  from  the  city,  to  forego  awhile 
The  toils  and  tumults  of  Jerusalem. 
Nature  had  quietly  and  quaintly  wrought 
In  that  wild  haunt.     The  gray,  primeval  rocks 
Made  solemn  contrast  to  the  tender  green 
That  mantled  timidly  around  their  base, 
And  to  the  slightly-rooted  shrubs,  that  sprang 
From  rift  and  crevice. 

There,  a  multitude 
Followed  his  footsteps,  eager  to  lay  down 
The  burdens  of  their  mortal  misery, 
And  he,  with  touch  divine,  had  healed  them  all. 

But  then,  another  differing  train  drew  near. 
Whose  tread,  gazelle-like,  told  no  mournful  tale 
Of  paralytic  lore,  and  whose  bright  eyes. 
Wide  open,  in  their  simple  wonderment. 
Revealed  unbroken  league  with  health  and  joy. 

Some  had  been  wandering  o'er  the  pasture  fields 
With  the  young  lambs,  and  in  their  tiny  hands 
Were  the  blue  flax-flower  and  the  lily-buds. 
While  through  the  open  portal  of  their  hearts, 
Sweet  odors  led  sweet  thoughts  in  tireless  play. 
Others,  from  shady  lanes,  and  cottage  doors. 
The  dark-eyed  Jewish  mothers,  gathering,  brought 
Unto  the  feet  of  Christ. 


"Ye  may  not  press 
Upon  the  Master  ;  he  is  wearied  sore  : 
Hence!     Go  your  way." 

So  the  Disciples  spake, 
As,  with  impatient  gestures,  they  repelled 
The  approaching  groups. 

But  Jesus,  unto  whom 
The  smile  of  guileless,  trusting  innocence 
Was  dear,  reproved  their  arrogance,  and  said, 
"  Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  to  me : 
Of  such  as  these,  my  Father's  kingdom  is." 

With  what  high  rapture  beat  the  matron  heart. 
When  those  fair  infants  in  his  sheltering  arms 
Were  folded,  and  amid  their  lustrous  curls 
His  hand  benignant  laid. 

Oh,  blissful  hour! 
None  save  a  mother's  thrilling  love  can  know 
The  tide  of  speechless  ecstasy,  when  those 
Whom  she  hath  brought  with  pain  into  the  world, 
Find  retuge  with  the  unforsaking  Friend, 
liike  holiest  dews  upon  the  opening  flower, 
The  Saviour's  blessing  fell. 

So  sweet  its  tones 
Breathed  on  the  ear,  that  men  of  pride  and  strife, 
Started  to  feel  a  balm-drop  in  their  souls 
Softening  the  adamant;  while  humble  Faith 
Exulted,  as.  through  parting  clouds,  she  saw 
The  children's  angels  near  the  Father's  throne. 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 


POOL  OF  BETHESDA. 

JUST  to  the  east  of  the  Turkish  garrison, 
and  under  the  northern  wall  of  the  mos- 
que, is  a  deep  excavation,  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  ancient  pool  of  Bethesda,  into 
which  the  sick  descended  "  after  the  troub- 
ling of  the  water,"  and  were  healed.  (John 
5  :  1,  sq.)  It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  seventy-five  deep.  The  Evangelist  says 
that  this  pool  was  near  the  sheepgate,  as  the 
Greek  probably  signifies,  rather  than  sheep- 
market,  as  rendered  in  the  English  version. 
That  gate,  according  to  Nehemiah  3  :  1,  sq., 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple ;  and 
hence  the  situation  of  this  reservoir  would 
agree  with  that  of  Bethesda.  The  present 
name,  Birket  Israil,  Pool  of  Israel,  indicates 
the  opinion  of  the  native  inhabitants  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  excavation.  It 
is  no  longer  used  as  a  reservoir ;  though  I 
noticed  that  the  ground  was  wet  along  the 
bottom  at  the  west  end,  and  that  drops  of 
water  were  trickling  through  the  stones  of 
the  wall.  It  is  lined  with  cement,  and  con- 
structed in  other  respects,  in  such  a  way  as 
seemed  to  me  to  resemble  entirely  the  an- 
cient ppols  or  tanks,  of  which  the  traveller 
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finds  so  many  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Yet  some  reject  this  view,  and  contend  that 
it  was  part  of  a  trench  or  fosse,  which  pro- 
tected the  Temple  on  the  north. — Hackett. 


REAL  COURTESY. 

^^  rpniS  is  real  courtesy,"  said  Mr.  Ciles, 
I  in  his  lecture  on  Don  Quixotte, 
"that  which  has  reverence  for  womanhood 
in  the  sex — the  courtesy  which  has  respect 
for  others  than  the  rich,  than  the  young — it 
is  distinct  from  the  courtesy  which  blooms 
only  in  the  smiles  of  love  and  beauty,  and 
withers  and  cools  down  in  the  atmosphere  of 
poverty,  age,  and  toil.  Show  me  the  man 
who  can  quit  the  brilliant  society  of  the 
young  to  listen  to  the  kindly  voice  of  age — 
who  can  hold  cheerful  converse  with  one 
whom  years  has  deprived  of  charms — show 
me  the  man  who  is  as  willing  to  help  the 
deformed  who  stands  in  need  of  help,  as  if 
the  blush  of  Helen  mantled  on  her  cheek — 
show  me  the  man  who  would  no  more  look 
rudely  at  the  poor  girl  in  the  village  than  at 


the  elegant  and  well-dressed  lady  in  the 
saloon — show  me  the  man  who  treats  un- 
protected maidenhood  as  he  would  the  heir- 
ess, surrounded  by  the  powerful  protection 
of  rank,  riches,  and  family — show  me  the 
man  who  abhors  the  libertine's  gibe,  who 
shuns  as  a  blasphemer,  the  traducer  of  his 
mother's  sex — who  scorns  as  he  would  a 
coward  the  ridiculer  of  womanly  reputation 
— show  me  that  man  who  never  forgets  for 
an  instant  the  delicacy,  the  respect  that  is 
due  to  woman  as  woman,  in  any  condition 
of  class — show  me  such  a  man,  and  you 
show  me  a  gentleman — nay,  you  show  me 
better,  you  show  me  a  true  Christian.  There 
are  some  men  who  think  that  persons  lose 
in  manners  as  they  gain  in  liberty — one 
grace  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  most  active 
this  grace  prevails  the  most,  with  this  grace 
it  expands — that  grace  is  respect  for  woman, 
not  for  her  rank  or  elegance,  but  for  woman. 
And  when  this  sentiment  becomes  enlarged, 
when  it  is  stable,  a  social  structure  may  be 
raised  upon  it  more  glorious  than  mankind 
has  ever  seen." 


Cljurtlj  Intelligeittt 


FOREIGN. 

Protestant  Chukches  in  Germany. — The 
Reverend  Dr.  Shaff  is  writing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles for  the  New  York  Evangelist,  on  the  reli- 
gious state  of  Germany.  The  following  is  liis 
account  of  the  cause  and  character  of  the 
forced  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches,  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

"  The  Protestantism  of  Germany,  Vf  ith  the 
exception  of  a  few  cities  on  the  confines  of 
Switzerland,  was  originally  all  of  the  Lutheran 
type ;  and  if  the  high  Lutheran  party  had  not 
attempted  to  annihilate  the  milder  and  more 
liberal  Melanchthonian  school,  the  Reformed 
Church  would  probably  never  have  taken  deep 
root  in  German  soil.  But  the  violent  Lutheran 
controversies  in  the  second  part  of  the  six- 
teenth, and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  resulted  in  the  transition  of  the  Me- 
lanchthonians  to  the  Reformed  Confessions. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  Palatinate,  Zwel- 
brucken,  Nassau,  Hessia,  Witgensteiii,  Solnes, 
Wied,   Hanau,  on   the   lower  Rhine,   Tiili(di- 


Cleve  Berg,  Westphalia,  Lippe,  East-Friesland, 
Anhalt,  Dessau,  and  Brandenburg.  The  elec- 
tors of  the  Palatinate  and  Brandenburg  (sub- 
sequently tlie  Royal  House  of  Prussia),  became 
the  principal  protectors  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Germany,  which  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  received  consider- 
able accession  from  the  Huguenot  refugees  of 
France. 

"  In  1817,  at  the  third  centennary  celebration 
of  the  Reformation,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Frederic  William  III,  united  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  his  kingdom  under 
one  government  and  worship,  under  the  name 
of  the  Evangelical  Churcli.  This  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  countries  where 
the  two  denominations  are  represented,  viz. : 
Nassau,  1818,  Bavaria,  on  the  Rhine,  IbJO, 
Baden,  1821,  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 1822,  Saxony,  Weimar,  and  Hildburg- 
hausen,  l?i26,  and  Wurtemburg,  1S27.  But 
Bavaria  proper,  Austria,  and  Saxony  Hanover 
have  not  introduced  the  Union. 

"  This    amalgamation    of    the    two    sister 
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churches  of  the  Reformation  has  been  a  source 
of  infinite  trouble  and  controversy,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  when  we  come  to  Prussia. 
The  real  object  of  movement  has  not  been  at- 
tained yet.  For  instead  of  making  one  out  of 
two,  it  lias  resulted  so  far  in  the  addition  of  a 
third  church. 

"  German  Protestantism  then  is  divided  at 
present  into  three  branches,  the  Lutheran,  the 
Reformed,  and  the  Evangelical  or  United 
Churches  The  last  are  the  strongest;  but 
symbolical  and  exclusive  Lutheranism  is  at 
present  making  considerable  progress,  espe- 
cially in  Bavaria,  the  Eastern  Provinces  of 
Prussia,  Mecklenburg,  and  Hanover."' 


DOMESTIC. 

LtTTHERAN      MISSION      IN      AfEICA. ReV. 

Morris  Officer,  who  is  now  prosecuting  the 
enterprise  of  an  African  Mission  School  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  states  that  the  object  is  well 
received  in  all  the  charges  he  has  thus  far 
visited,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
success. 

A  Noble  Little  Flock. — The  English 
Lutheran  Congregation  at  Farm  Ridge,  La 
Salle  County  (111.),  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  P. 
HiESTEB,  have  erected  a  new  and  beautiful 
church,  which  is  almost  ready  for  dedication. 
It  will  cost  $1,800.  The  congregation  con- 
sists of  "  some  nine  persons,  including  male 
and  female,  none  of  whom  are  rich,  and  with- 
out having  received  one  cent's  worth  of  aid 
from  abroad."  The  devotion,  zeal,  and  self- 
denial  involved  in  this  brief  and  simple  state- 
ment, speak  much  in  praise  of  that  noble  little 
flock. —  Olive  Branch. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cicero  has  been  elected  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Whitemarsh  and 
Puffs,  Montgomery  County  (Pa.),  recently 
vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Br.  D.  Swope. 
We  learn  that  Br.  Cicero  has  accepted  the  call, 
and  we  congratulate  these  congregations  on 
having  secured  the  services  of  so  able  and 
faithful  a  pastor.  H. 

Professor  of  German  Theology. — Rev. 
C.  F.  Shaeffer,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Easton,  was, 
on  Wednesday,  the  ICth  of  April,  inaugurated 
as  Professor  of  German  Theology  at  Gettysburg. 
The  exercises  of  inauguration  took  place  in 
Christ's  Church,  and  were  of  a  highly  solemn 
and  impressive  character.  H. 

Church  Extension. — W.  M.  Heyl,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  $100  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Br.  W.  M.  Baum,  at  Barren  Hill, 
Montgomery  County  (Pa.)  If  each  congrega- 
tion, in  proportion  to  its  means,  had  contributed 
as  liberally  as  the  foregoing,  the  $50,000  would 
be  in  the  treasury.  H. 


Damage  to  St.  Lukes  Church. — We  re- 
gret to  state,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
terrific  hurricane,  which  occurred  on  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday,  April  12.  the  new  and  beau- 
tiful Lutheran  Church  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Baker, 
located  on  Fourth  Street,  above  Franklin 
Avenue,  in  the  district  formerly  known  as 
Kensington,  was  seriously  damaged.  Nearly 
the  entire  roof  was  lifted  off,  and  scattered  in 
fragments  over  the  adjoining  lots.  A  portion 
of  the  front  wall  was  thrown  into  the  Church, 
covering  up  the  organ,  and  so  seriously  da- 
maging it,  that  it  had  to  be  taken  apart,  and  is 
imdergoing  repairs.  The  loss  by  this  accident 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  $2,500  to  $3,000, 
and  as  the  congregation  is  not  composed  of 
a  wealthy  membership,  but  are  mostly  poor, 
and  were  before  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt, 
it  falls  upon  them  with  oppressive  force.  We 
trust  they  will  meet  with  many  kind  and 
sympathizing  friends,  both  in  the  city  and 
country,  who  will  assist  in  repairing  the  injury. 
Any  contributions  for  this  purpose,  sent  to  the 
address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Wager  Streets,  will  be  thankfully 
received.  H. 

Rev.  D.  Swope,  late  of  Whitemarsh,  Mont- 
gomery County,  has  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Johns- 
town, Columbia  County  (Pa.),  and  desires  to 
be  addressed  accordingly. 

Rev.  J.  Z.  Sendeeling,  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Lutheran  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  we  learn  from  the  Observe)-, 
intends  shortly  to  take  charge  of  the  Lutlieran 
Church  at  Johnstown,  Fulton  County  (N.  Y.) 

We  learn  from  the  Observer,  also,  that 
the  Rev.  Prof  A.  EsiCK,  late  of  Wittenberg 
College,  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Win- 
chester (Va.),  vacated  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth, 
now  of  Pittsburg. 

The  Lutheran  Church  at  Reedsburg,  Wayne 
County  (Ohio),  is  without  a  pastor.  The  field 
is  one  of  much  promise  to  au  active,  energetic 
minister. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  is  to  meet  in  Mifflinburg, 
Union  County  (Pa,),  on  the  15th  of  May. 
Rev.  F.  Ruthrautf  is  the  pastor  lod. 

Idolatry  ! — The  Vienna  papers  state,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  that  city  has  refused  to 
allow  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  Mozart 
in  one  of  his  churches,  on  the  ground  that  the 
worship  of  genius  is  a  species  of  idolatry  ! 
Such  fastidiousness  comes  with  a  bad  grace 
from  a  Church  that  bows  the  knee  to  images 
and  pictures. 

There  are  253  students  in  the  College  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION. 

"Wilt  lliou  not  REVIVE  us  again,  that  hit  people 
mny  rejoice  in  thee?" — Psalms  85  :  3. 
"  Saviour  1  visit  thy  plantaiion, 

Grant  us,  Lord,  a  firnfious  rain: 
All  will  come  to  desolation, 
Unless  Thou  return  again  I 
Lord  I  reini'e  us  ! 
All  our  help  must  come  from  thee." 

Nevtton. 

With  heartfelt  gratification  we  find  in  the 
columns  of  our  church  papers,  notices  of  ex- 
tensive and  cheering  revivals  of  religion, 
which  it  hath  pleased  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  in  answer  to  fervent  and  supplicating 
prayer,  to  vouchsafe  to  many  of  the  Lutheran 
congregations  in  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  publish 
the  statements,  in  detail,  but  they  would 
occupy  more  space  in  the  Home  Journal  than 
it  is  in  our  power  to  spare  from  its  genera] 
literary  and  miscellaneous  contents.  Besides, 
they  are  reported,  at  length,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Observer ;  and,  we  presume,  are  there  pe- 
rused by  most  of  our  readers. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  written,  on  the  subject  of  revi- 
vals ;  and  diversified  are  the  views  entertained 
in  reference  thereto.  In  our  opinion,  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  matters  of  spiritual  experience^ 
the  sure,  the  safe,  and  o?;/?/ guide,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  There  is  no  harm, 
unquestionably,  as  we  perceive  from  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  in  the  application  of  the  term 
revival  to  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life — to  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  who  have  never  been 
alive  to  God — provided  we  ever  keep  in  mind 
that  a  revival,  in  the  stricter  sense,  and  that 
which  Christians  should  most  immediately  seek, 
is  the  raising  of  a  higher  flow  of  spiritual  life 
in  their  own  hearts.  This  was  what  the  con- 
gregations of  Israel,  through  the  Psalmist,  sup- 
plicated from  the  Throne  of  Grace.  "  Wilt  thou 
not  revive  TJS  again,  that  thy  people  may  re- 
joice in  thee  V  The  same  truth  was  taught  by 
Christ,  in  saying  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  us.  According  to  these  definitions, 
then,  a  revival  of  religion  consists  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  spiritual  fervors  and  affections  of 
God's  otvn  people,  and  hence  this  is  the  field 
which  first  of  all,  is  to  be  refreshed  by  the 
descending  showers. 

Thus  invigorated  and  intensified  in  their 
spiritual  longings,  from  their  own  hearts  efforts 
will  necessarily  issue,  as  by  an  irrepealable 
law,  for  the  conversion  of  others^  whether  by 
prayer,  exhortation,  entreaty,  warning,  or  other 
appliances,  suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  inci- 
dent to  the  occasion.     Are  our  own  impres- 


sions of  eternal  realities,  through  mtimate 
communion  with  God,  vivid  and  intense?  The 
desire  to  move  other  minds  becomes  irrepres- 
sible, and  our  longings  for  their  salvation  fwce 
thetnselves  in  intercessory  utterances  from  the 
heart.  We  hold,  then,  that  the  most  direct 
and  effectual  method  for  a  church  to  put  in 
motion  a  train  of  influences,  to  bring  even 
bold  and  hardened  transgressors  under  the 
melting  influences  of  the  Go.'^pel,  is,  for  each 
Christian  lo  supplicate  fervently  and  persever- 
ingly,  as  the  Psalmist  did,  for  a  refreshment 
and  increase  of /lis  own  interior  life.  For  how 
shall  a  stream  descend  over  a  plain  from  a 
fountain  that  is  itself  arid?  How  shall  minis- 
ters or  laymen  serve  as  mediutns  for  the  con- 
veyance of  spirittial  fervors  and  affections  unto 
o^/iers,  until  from  the  great  fountain  above,  even 
froiTi  the  Throne  of  the  Almighty,  living  water 
has  descended  in  copious  effusions  over  their 
own  souls?  The  Truth  must  be  preached,  it  is 
true,  with  energy  and  application;  but  it  is 
only  when  the  mind  of  the  preacher  is  itself 
under  an  intense  realization  of  Eternity — it  is 
only  when  his  own  heart  is  the  seat  of  those 
fervors  and  longings,  and  that  strong  faith 
which  attends  the  unctions  from  the  Holy  One 
— that  an  effectual  impulse  and  direction  are 
imparted  to  personal  or  congregational  effort. 
But  let  a  whole  congregation  become  inflamed 
with  the  fear  of  hell,  and  hope  of  heaven — 
with  hatred  of  sin,  and  love  of  holiness — then 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  inquire  what  are 
the  best  expedients  to  arouse  the  indifferent 
and  awaken  the  sleeping.  For  when  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  thus  realized,  from 
the  fulness  of  the  heart's  own  gracious  sup- 
plies will  sacred  influences  emanate,  glowing 
and  burning,  and  finding  their  way  into  other 
hearts,  as  certainly  as  that  the  electric  fluid, 
once  started  from  the  junction-battery,  never 
stops,  until  ALL  that  stand  within  the  magic 
circle  have  felt  its  potent  presence. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  with  many,  a  semi- 
profane  way  of  talking  about  '■^getting  up"  re- 
vivals of  religion;  a  term  which  serves  to 
designate  certain  processes  of  action,  which  it 
is  supposed  can  be  studied  and  practised  as 
an  art,  or  as  are  the  ditferent  parts  of  a  piece 
of  ingenious  mechanism.  Instrumentalities 
are  to  be  employed,  it  is  true.  The  Gospel  is 
to  be  preached  with  pungency  and  power. 
Line  is  to  be  piled  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  Spiritual 
hymns  are  to  be  sung.  Fervent  and  importu- 
nate prayer  is  to  be  offered.  The  Lord  is  to 
be  waited  upon,  day  after  day,  night  after 
night.  Every  rebellious  Achan  is  to  be  de- 
spatched, in    each   individual    heart.      Right 
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hands  are  to  be  lopped  oft",  right  eyes  out  out. 
But  any  measure,  or  system  of  measures,  pro- 
cess or  series  of  processes,  that  do  not  look  to 
the  raising  of  the  hearts  of  God's  own  people 
from  the  sloughs  of  inactivity  and  indifference, 
into  which,  through  the  cares  of  the  world 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  they  have  sunken, 
is  not  looking  for  the  beginning  of  a  revival  in 
the  right  quarter;  and,  whatever  its  external 
phenomena,  must  inevitably  be  spurious.  But 
let  this  be  done — let  each  one  build  the  wall 
over  against  his  own  house — let  each  member 
of  the  congregation,  in  himself,  secure  an  in- 
tense indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  and 
then,  without  any  theatrical  or  startling  expe- 
dients, the  communications  of  Divine  Truth 
poured  into  a  solitary  heart,  will  be  as  sure  to 
spread,  as  a  fire  enkindled  on  the  prairies. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  in  order 
to  a  revival  of  religion,  obstructions  to  close 
communion  with  God  must  be  removed  from 
the  individual  heart,  for  religion  is  an  inner 
light.  There  it  begins,  spreading  itself  from 
thence  over  the  outer  man,  and  from  thence 
still  further,  in  holy  communications  to  others. 
And  the  genuineness  of  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion, must  be  authenticated  by  a  correspon- 
dence of  good  fruits.  If  a  minister  reports  an 
extensive  revival  in  his  church,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  and  even  as 
high  as  one  hundred  souls  to  his  flock,  the 
Church  has  a  warrant  to  look  to  that  people 
for  a  proportionate  increase  of  contribution  to 
all  its  educational,  missionary,  and  benevolent 
organizations.  And  if  such  a  minister,  report- 
ing such  an  accession,  comes  to  synod  empty- 
handed,  with  no  fruits  meet  for  a  revival,  no 
enlarged  and  extended  co-operation  in  the 
extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  question 
w^hether  the  work  has  come  from  God.  The 
glow  of  Divine  love,  and  the  fervor  of  Chris- 
tian zeal,  which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  the 
main  element  of  a  genuine  work  of  Grace, 
were  here  evidently  wanting.  H. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

"  Our  doubts  are  traitors ; 
We  often  lose  the  good  we  otherwise  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt  it." — Shakspeare. 

Do  not  fail  to  "read,  mark,  and  inwardly 
digest"  the  capital  article  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Home  Journal,  on  Pebseverance. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  writer,  whose 
illustrations  are  all  taken  from  real  life,  and 
presented  with  singular  appositeness  and 
power.  Than  a  firm  and  determined  spirit, 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  wise  and  noble  aim, 
we  are  persuaded  no  element  of  character  is 
more  potential.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to 
contemplate  what  stupendous  results  a  resolute 
and  unyielding  spirit  is  competent  to  achieve. 
Whilst  he  who  is  "  unstable  as  water'  excels 
in   nothing,  before  the  irresistible  energy  of  a 


determined  purpose,  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles are  brushed  away  as  cobweb  barriers 
in  a  giant's  path.  Difficulties  which  cause 
the  pampered  sons  of  luxury  to  shrink  back 
with  dismay,  provoke  from  the  man  of  lofty 
determination  only  a  stnile.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  our  race,  indeed,  teems  with  examples 
to  prove  that  the  most  extraordinary  results 
may  be  achieved  by  resolute  perseverance  and 
patient  toil.  Limits  there  are  to  human  eflbrt. 
of  course.  God  has  said  to  the  march  of  man, 
as  to  the  waves  of  the  sea :  '•  Thus  far  mayest 
thou  come,  but  no  further."  Yet  this  limit  is 
not  near  so  narrow  and  circumscribed  as  we 
are  often  apt  to  conceive.  Many  are  the  in- 
stances, as  our  friend  has  shown,  in  which  the 
career  of  the  timid  and  desponding  ends  in 
inglorious  defeat,  whilst  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  same  purpose  tenacious  toil  and  untiring 
perseverance  are  crowned  with  triumphant 
success.  We  ourselves  are  well  acquainted 
with  a  prominent  personage,  who  in  early  life 
was  a  very  poor  boy,  and  filled  the  situation  of  an 
ostler,  who,  by  dint  of  j)atient  jjerseverance  and 
tmceasing  toil,  enriched  his  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  and  became  a  man  of  influence  and 
wealth,  and,  not  many  years  ago,  occupied  an 
honorable  position  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.     It  was  no  disgrace  to  be  an  ostler,  for 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

But  a  less  resolute  and  energetic  man,  an 
ostler  once,  would  be  an  ostler  still.  Aim  at  a 
lofty  and  ennobling  greatness !  Seek  great 
things,  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven !  Aim, 
through  humility,  faith,  and  love,  at  attaining 
to  the  blessedness  of  Christ's  eternal  kingdom, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  high  aim,  suffer  no 
obstacles  to  imj^ede,  no  hindrances  to  embarrass 
you !  H. 

Rev.  Sheeleigh  will  please  favor  us 
with  a  continuance  of  his  '■  Sketches  of  the 
Poets."  They  are  read  with  interest,  and  will 
specially  attract  the  attention  of  the  young. 


A  distinguished  clergyman  of  our  Church, 
who  spent  the  last  summer  in  Wales,  has 
kindly  given  us  sketches  of  his  travels  in 
that  country.  They  are  full  of  humor  and  in- 
struction. We  shall  begin  their  publication  in 
the  next  Journal.  T.  S. 


Defekred  Articles. — An  interesting  series 
of  sketches,  entitled  '■■Travels  in  Switzerland,'' 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  not  before  ■written  on 
this  subject,  have  been  received,  and  will  en- 
rich the  future  numbers  of  the  Home  Journal. 
The  excellent  and  well-written  article  on  a 
^^  Spiriltial  Ministry,'  by  one  of  our  ablest  and 
most  beloved  Lutheran  divines,  was  likewise 
unavoidably  crowded  out  of  the  present  nimi- 
ber.  Both  these  articles  will  be  forthcoming 
in  season.  H. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

About  two  years  after  peace  had  put  an 
end   to  the  bloody   and  disastrous   Thirty 
Years'  War,  there  lived  in  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  seclusion,  in  a  very  small  and 
unseemly  house,  located  in  a  very  narrow 
alley,  in  Hamburg,  a  young  man,  whom  no 
one  knew,  and  for  whom  nobody  seemed  to 
care.     All  that  his  fellow-lodgers  could  say 
of  him    was,    that    he    was    engaged,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day,  in  playing  upon 
the  Viola  de  Gamba,  with  such  consummate 
skill  and  exquisite  sweetness,  that  they  were 
often  lured  to  his  door  by  the  enrapturing 
sounds.     He  would  usually  absent  himself 
from  his  room  about  the  hour  of  noon,  and 
repair  to  an  humble  restaurant,  frequented 
only  by  men  of  the  poorer  class,  and  pro- 
cure a  shilling  meal.     What  he  did  for  a 
living,  they  knew  not ;  only  they  had  several 
times  noticed  him  leave  the  house  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  with  something  con- 
cealed under  his  well-worn  cloak,  when  he 
■would  on  the  day  following  regularly  pay  his 
rent.     On  one  of  these  occasions,  his  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Johnson,  induced  by  curiosity  to 
follow  him,  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  him 
enter  the  shop  of  a  pawnbroker,  who  was 
also  a  usurer  and   dealer  in  second-hand 
clothing.    This  circumstance  at  once  plainly 
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indicated  to  her,  that  the  poor  man  had  been 
pawning  one  article  after  another  of  his 
already  scanty  stock  of  furniture,  in  order 
to  be  a))le  to  pay  his  rent. 

This  deeply  affected  good  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  though  unwilling  to  release  her  tenant 
from  paying  his  rent,  she  yet  felt  anxious, 
in  some  way,  to  render  assistance  to  the 
young  man  in  his  embarrassed  situation. 

When,  with  this  view,  she  some  days  after 
entered  his  room,  she  was  greatly  surprised 
to  see  it  stripped  of  every  article  of  furni- 
ture, except  a  few  pieces  put  there  by  her- 
self. All,  save  the  well-known  Gamba,  had 
disappeared ;  and  this  was  standing  in  one 
corner  of  the  window;  whilst  its  owner,  with 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  and  looking 
the  very  picture  of  dejection,  was  seated 
upon  a  low  stool  in  the  corner  opposite. 

"  Mr.  Neumark,"  began  the  woman,  "  par- 
don my  intrusion.  But  as  I  did  not  notice 
you  going  out  for  several  days,  and,  more- 
over, have  not  heard  you  play  on  your  in- 
strument, I  feared  you  might  be  sick.  And 
if  so,  I  thought,  perhaps,  I  might  be  of 
some  service  to  you." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my 
good  woman!"  replied  the  young  man, 
almost  in  the  tone  of  a  mendicant  who  had 
just  received  alms:  "It  is  true  I  am  not 
confined  to  my  bed,  neither  do  I  feel  feverish, 
and  yet  I  am  sick,  very  sick!" 

"Then  you  should  by  all  means  go  to 
bed  I"  said  the  woman. 

"  No !"  replied  he,  blushing  deeply. 
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"  But  you  must,''''  continued  the  landlady 
imperatively.  "  And  since  you  have  no  one 
to  attend  to  you,  allow  me,  an  old  woman, 
old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  to  see  whether 
your  bed  is  in  ord.er." 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  interposed  the 
young  man  hastily,  rising  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  her  entering  the  adjoining 
chamber,  towards  which  she  had  already 
directed  her  steps,  "  it  is  all  right."  She 
would  not  be  kept  back,  however,  but 
entered,  and  met  with  a  second  surprise. 
There,  on  the  bedstead  was  nothing  but  a 
straw  sack,  and  the  same  threadbare  old 
cloak  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  go  out 
at  night. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Neumark,  what  has  be- 
come of  your  feather  bed?"  asked  Mrs. 
Johnson  in  astonishment. 

"My  good  woman,"  replied  Neumark,  "I 
know  you  are  apprehensive  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  pay  my  next  quarter's  rent.  But 
fear  not, — I  am  indeed  poor,  but  honest.  It 
is  true,  adversity  will,  at  times,  overtake  us, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  meet  it  as  best  we 
can ;  but  I  repeat  it,  I  am  an  honest 
man." 

It  now  became  fully  apparent  to  Mrs. 
Johnson,  in  what  way  and  for  what  purpose 
fiis  feather  bed  had  disappeared.  She, 
therefore,  ventured  to  say  :  "  Mr.  Neumark, 
though  we  do  not  enjoy  great  abundance,  it 
nevertheless  sometimes  happens  that  some- 
thing remains  after  our  wants  have  been 
supplied.  This  was,  for  instance,  the  case 
with  us  to-day,  and  as  you  have  not  been 
out,  and  probably  have  not  partaken  of  any 
food  as  yet,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
to  accept  a  morsel  from  me." 

This  brought  the  blush  again  to  the  young 
man's  face,  and  turning  away,  he  drew  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  brushing  away  a 
tear.  Then  he  said  :  "  You  are  right,  good 
Mrs.  John  son,  I  ha  ve  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day, 

and  if  you  have  no  one  else  to  whom " 

"Well,  well,  only  wait  a  little,"  inter- 
rupted the  landlady,  and  hurried  away,  soon 
returning  with  a  well-filled  dish.  "  Here, 
sir,"  said  she  now,  "  eat,  and  may  it  prove 
more  palatable  to  you  than  it  really  is. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  accustomed  to  some- 
thing better." 


"  Oh  no  1''  replied  Neumark.  "  You  are 
very  kind,  my  good  woman.  May  God  re- 
ward you  for  it!"  And  with  this  he  began 
to  eat,  not  like  an  invalid,  but  like  one  on 
the  point  of  starvation.  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
rejoiced  to  see  him  eat  so  heartily,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  contents  of  the  dish 
had  disappeared.  But  now  the  noble  giver 
felt  as  though  she  ought  to  receive  some 
little  recompense  for  the  favor  bestowed,  not, 
indeed.  In  silver  and  gold,  but  in  answers  to 
a  few  questions  which,  in  her  kindness,  she 
felt  constrained  to  propound. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  Mr. 
Neumark,"  she  now  began  ;  "but  you  were 
certainly  not  born  In  Hamburg.  Have  you 
no  acquaintances  or  relatives  in  this  city  ?" 
"  None  !"  replied  the  young  man.  "I  am 
a  stranger  in  your  city;  and,  to  be  candid 
with  you,  my  good  woman,  you  are  the  first 
and  only  person  who  has  ever  shown  me  an 
act  of  Christian  kindness,  for  which  may  our 
Heavenly  Father  abundantly  bless  you." 

"  Well,"  said  the  woman,  pleased  with  his 
commendation,  "  if  you  will  accept  it,  we 
shall  now  and  then  have  something  to  spare. 
But,  if  it  will  not  be  asking  too  much  :  Who 
are  you  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  Where  are 
you  from?  What  Is  your  business?  Are 
you  a  musician  ?  Are  your  parents  living  ? 
Have  you  any  brother  or  sisters?  And 
what  has  brought  you  to  Hamburg  ?" 

The  young  man  smiled  at  this  string  of 
questions,  yet  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  her 
the  assurance,  that  they  would  all  be  an- 
swered. "  My  name,"  he  began,  "  is  George 
Neumark.  My  parents  are,  or  rather  were, 
for  they  are  both  dead,  poor  people,  and 
lived  at  Miihlhausen,  a  small  but  free  town 
in  Thuringia,  where  I  was  born,  twenty-nine 
years  ago,  or,  to  be  precise,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1621." 

"  Then  you  are  a  real  child  of  war,"  inter- 
posed she. 

"'  Yes,"  said  Neumark,  smiling,  "  I  am  a 
child  of  war,  but  not  because  !•  have  any 
pleasure  in  it,  for  I  fled  from  its  horrors 
wherever  I  could,  but  because  destiny  has 
ever  waged  war  with  me,  and  would  not 
suffer  me  to  be  at  peace.  Dear  woman,  it 
is  hard,  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  eat  our 
daily  bread  amidst  sorrow  and  tears — yes 
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often,  even  first,  to  be  compelled  to  seek  it. 
And  yet  I  do  not  repine  at  my  lot,  nor  in- 
dulge in  sinful  murmurings  and  complaints. 
I  know  God  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  send 
me  deliverance.  Therefore  will  I  wait  upon 
him  patiently." 

"  Your  lot  is,  indeed,  a  hard  one,"  said 
Mrs.  Johnson  ;  "  but  have  you  no  business 
or  profession,  by  means  of  which  you  might 
earn  your  daily  bread  ?" 

"  I  have  studied  law,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "  but  in  this,  it  seems  to  me,  I  made 
an  unfortunate  choice.  I  am  naturally,  and 
from  love  to  the  Saviour,  a  man  of  peace, 
and  consequently  where  brawls  and  litiga- 
tions are  carried  on  out  of  place.  Had  I 
at  the  time  when  I  entered  upon  my  studies 
understood  the  will  of  God,  I  should  have 
fared  differently  and  better.  I  spent  ten 
years  at  the  Latin  School  in  Schleusinger,  a 
small  town  near  my  native  place,  where  I 
suffered  nothing  but  privation  and  want, 
which  might,  indeed,  have  convinced  me 
that  the  wisdom  of  this  world  would  not 
supply  me  with  my  daily  bread.  I  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age  when  I  entered 
the  law-school  at  Koenigsberg." 

"  Is  not  this  a  considerable  distance  from 
your  native  place  ?"  asked  the  landlady. 

"  It  is,"  answered  Neumark.  ''  But  I 
went  there  in  order  to  escape  the  slaughter 
and  carnage  which  at  that  time,  about  seven 
years  ago,  were  raging  in  my  own  country. 
Yes,  I  succeeded  in  escaping  the  horrors  of 
war,  but  not  the  destruction  caused  by  fire. 
About  four  years  ago  a  great  conflagration 
raged  in  that  place,  by  which  I  lost  all  I 
possessed,  even  to  the  last  penny,  and  thus 
became  reduced  to  beggary." 

"  Poor  man  1"  exclaimed  the  landlady 
compassionately.  "  Did  not  that  make  you 
disconsolate?" 

"  Disconsolate  I"  repeated  Neumark. 
"  Yes,  I  will  not  deny  it,  by  making  myself 
appear  better  and  more  of  a  Christian  than 
I  in  reality  was.  When  I  thus  found  myself 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  city,  a  beggar,  with- 
out a  friend  to  assist  me,  I  grew  weary  of 
life,  and  often  prayed  God  to  release  me, 
and  take  me  to  himself.  How  often,  0,  how 
very  often,  did  I  not  know  where  to  lay  my 
head,  and  where  or  how  to  obtain  a  crust  of 


bread  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my  appetite. 
But  a  gracious  God  mercifully  strengthened 
and  consoled  me,  and  though  my  sufi'erings 
and  privations  still  continued,  the  health  of  , 
both  my  soul  and  body  remained  unim- 
paired." 

"  But  how  did  you  support  yourself?" 
asked  the  landlady. 

"  With  what  God  was  pleased  to  give  me," 
replied  Neumark.  "  You  must  know  that  I 
am  somewhat  of  a  poet,  and  by  no  means 
an  unskilful  performer  on  the  Gamba.  These 
advantages  and  accomplishments  were  the 
means  of  gaining  me  some  friends  and 
patrons,  who  ministered  to  ray  support,' 
sparingly,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  suffi- 
ciently to  sustain  life." 

"And  did  you,"  continued  the  landlady, 
"  come  from  Koenigsberg  directly  to  this 
place  ?" 

"  No  !"  replied  Neumark.  "  After  having 
remained  there  about  five  years,  I  went  to 
Dantzic,  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
with  better  success.  But  finding  myself 
disappointed,  I  repaired  to  Thorn,  where  I 
led  a  most  happy  and  agreeable  life.  There, 
by  Divine  guidance,  I  became  acquainted 
with  many  dear  souls,  who  welcomed  and 
treated  me  like  a  friend  and  brother ;  so  that 
I  regard  Thorn  as  my  second  home.  Y^et, 
with  all  this  I  found  no  employment,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  determined  me  to  return 
to  my  own  country.  My  way  led  me  through 
this  place.  When  I  arrived  here,  a  voice 
seemed  to  say  to  me  :  '  Tarry  and  wait,  for 
God  will  now  furnish  you  with  employment,' 
but  I  well  know  that  it  was  not  God's  voice, 
but  only  my  great  anxiety  to  be  employed, 
which  prompted  me  to  stay,  for  I  need  not 
tell  you,  my  good  woman,  that  I  find  myself 
in  a  most  miserable  condition." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  landlady;  "you  speak 
of  employment.  What  kind  of  employmept 
do  you  seek  ?" 

"  I  might,"  replied  Neumark,  "  if  God 
would  so  order  it,  perform  the  duties  of 
clerk  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  all  my  efforts 
seem  to  be  fruitless.  I  have  tried  every- 
thing in  vain." 

"  Y'^ou  are  then  no  musician,"  said  the 
landlady. 

"  I  am,  and  am  not,"'  answered  Neumark. 
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"  I  am  able  to  perform  on  the  Gamba,  yet  I 
never  acquired  the  accomplishment  with  a 
view  of  turning  it  into  a  means  of  livelihood, 
but  because  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  music ; 
and  you  must  know  that  this,  my  Gamba,  is 
my  only  friend  in  this  world  to  whom  I  com- 
municate, without  constraint,  all  my  sorrows 
and  my  griefs,  and  whose  responses  convey 
the  sweetest  and  most  refreshing  consolation 
to  my  heart.  Had  I  not  this  friend  to  cheer 
and  comfort  me,  I  would  have  long  since 
pined  away  and  died." 

"But,"  timidly  interposed  the  landlady,  "how 
and  by  what  means  do  you  support  yourself?" 
•  "My  good  woman,"  replied  Neumark, 
"I  might  say,  by  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  who  has  hitherto  wonderfully  sustained 
me  in  all  my  misery.  It  is  true,  as  you  are 
aware  from  personal  observation,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  pawn  one  piece  after  another 
of  my  scanty  household  furniture  ;  yet  I 
think  time  will  bring  relief.  God  may  for  a 
season  withhold  His  aid,  yet  I  feel  assured 
that  He  has  not  utterly  forsaken  me." 

"  But  what  do  you  intend  doing,"  con- 
tinued the  landlady,  "  when  you  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  pawn  ?" 

Neumark  appeared  troubled  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  said,  in  a  tone  indicating  the  deep- 
est sorrow,  "  Such  is,  alas,  already  my  case. 
I  have  nothing  more,  save  this  my  beloved 
Gamba.  Should  it  come  to  such  a  pass, 
however" — and  interrupting  himself,  he  as- 
sumed a  more  cheerful  look,  and  said, 
"  Surely  it  will  not  come  to  this.  You, 
yourself,  my  good  Mrs.  Johnson,  have  this 
day  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  I 
therefore  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  worst 
is  past.  Your  eminent  townsman,  Mr. 
Seiberts,  has  promised  me  his  influence  in 
procuring  a  secretaryship,  for  which  I  have 
applied  ;  and  as  this  is  about  the  hour  he 
has  appointed  for  me  to  call  on  him,  you 
will  allow  me,  madam,  to  leave  you." 

Mrs.  Johnson  therefore  took  her  leave 
with  a  doubtful  shake  of  her  head ;  whilst 
Mr.  Neumark  took  up  his  hat  and  cane, 
and  started  on  his  visit  to  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant, Mr.  Seiberts. 


CHAPTER    II. 

On   one  of  those  small,  narrow  streets. 


running  towards  the  harbor  of  Hamburg, 
lived  Nathan  Hirsch,  the  Jew,  a  well-known 
broker  and  usurer,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
engage  in  any  business,  whatever  its  nature 
and  extent,  and  never  failed  in  turning 
everything  to  advantage.  Being  both  buyer 
and  seller,  tenant  and  lessee,  his  house  re- 
sembled a  bee-hive,  where  there  was  a  con- 
stant going  in  and  coming  out,  from  early 
dawn  till  late  at  night ;  but  more  especially 
at  night. 

On  a  certain  night  his  spacious  cellar, 
stored  with  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
objects,  of  almost  every  description,  was 
entered  by  a  young  man,  bearing  under  his 
cloak  a  five-stringed  instrument,  resembling, 
in  its  construction,  the  violoncello  of  our 
day. 

"  Ah,  good  evening,  Mr.  Neumark,"  said 
the  Jew,  with  an  air  of  such  familiarity  as 
showed  that  he  recognized  in  the  individual 
addressed  an  old  acquaintance.  "  What 
brings  you  here  so  late?  I  was  just  in  the 
act  of  shutting  up  1  Will  it  not  do  as  well 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  No,  Nathan  !"  replied  the  young  man. 
"  If  I  should  wait  till  to-morrow,  it  might 
so  happen  that  I  would  not  return  again. 
How  much  will  you  advance  me  on  this 
Gamba  ?" 

"Dear  me,"  exclaimed  the  Jew,  "-what 
am  I  to  do  with  this  monster  of  a  fiddle  ? 
Am  I  to  hold  myself  responsible  in  case  of 
accident,  if,  for  instance,  these  tiny  strings 
should  break  ?  This  place  is  very  damp, 
and  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  instru- 
ments of  this  kind  are  injured  by  damp- 
ness." 

"  You  can  place,"  replied  Neumark,  "  the 
Gamba  in  yonder  corner,  concealing  it  be- 
hind those  clothes,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
seen  by  any  of  your  customers.  Should, 
after  that,  any  injury  befall  it,  you  shall  not 
be  held  responsible.  Say,  therefore,  how 
much  you  will  advance  me  on  it.  In  a  few 
weeks,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  redeem  it." 

The  Jew  now  took  up  the  instrument,  and 
after  having  subjected  it  to  a  very  minute 
examination,  said :  "  How  much  will  I  ad- 
vance on  it?  A  few  shillings'  worth  of 
wood  and  some  sheep-guts  is  all  it  contains. 
I  have  seen  such  fiddles  richly  adorned  with 
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plates  of  silver  and  mother  of  pearl,  which 
at  least  imparted  to  them  some  value;  but 
here  we  have  nothing,  nothing  whatever  but 
wood." 

"  Nathan,"  said  the  young  man,  "  were 
you  to  pay  me  for  the  labor  and  anxiety  it 
has  cost  me,  ere  I  could  call  this  beloved 
Gamba  my  own,  you  might  with  safety  give 
me  your  glittering  necklace  in  exchange, 
and  still  be  the  gainer.  For  five  long, 
wearisome  years  have  I  been  adding  penny 
to  penny.  For  five  long  years  have  I 
labored  and  toiled,  and  suffered  privation 
and  want,  before  I  could  accumulate  the 
sixty  dollars  which  I  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
it.  Advance  me  only  twenty  dollars ;  you 
will  be  the  gainer  of  thirty  dollars  by  the 
operation,  if  I  fail  to  redeem  it." 

"  Twenty  dollars .'"  exclaimed  the  Jew, 
with  astonishment.  "  Twenty  dollars  for  a 
shilling's  worth  of  uiood!  What  am  I  to  do 
with  this  ungainly  thing,  in  case  of  your 
inability  to  redeem  it?" 

"  Nathan,"  interposed  the  young  man, 
with  profound  and  melancholy  earnestness, 
"  you,  of  course,  do  not  know  how  my  whole 
soul  is  bound  up  in  this  Gamba ;  and  to  part 
with  it  is  nearly  equal  to  pawning  you  my 
soul.  It  is  to  me  the  only  remaining  source 
of  consolation  in  this  world,  the  only  friend 
and  companion  of  my  life.  And  can  you 
suppose  that  I  would  commit  my  soul  to 
your  keeping  ?" 

"Why  not?"  exclaimed  the  Jew.  "If 
you  should  pawn  your  soul  to  me,  and  failed 
to  redeem  it,  it  would  be  mine.  But  what 
should  I  do  with  that  F" 

"As  true  as  it  is,"  Neumark  continued, 
"  that  I  believe  on  the  Saviour  of  my  soul, 
whom  your  nation  once  nailed  to  the  Cross  ; 
so  sure  am  I  that  I  will  again  redeem  this 
Gamba ;  I  know  that  I  must  first  yield  up 
the  last  and  most-loved  earthly  object,  before 
a  merciful  God  will  interpose  His  aid  in  my 
behalf." 

"Mr.  Neumark,"  interposed  the  Jew, 
"  perhaps  you  wish  to  pawn  this  hope  to 
me,  also.  I  remember  of  your  telling  me, 
on  your  last  visit,  that  a  rich  and  influential 
man  had  promised  to  assist  you  ;  but  I  see 
no  indication  of  his  having  made  good  his 
promise." 


"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  deceived," 
replied  the  young  man.  "You  refer  to  Mr. 
Seiberts.  When  I  called  he  informed  me 
that  I  had  come  too  late ;  that  the  place  had 
already  been  given  to  another,  and  that  I 
should  have  called  sooner,  and  yet  I  called 
at  the  time  appointed  Ijy  himself.  Am  I 
to  be  blamed  for  whatever  wrong  others 
may  have  committed  ?" 

"  I  have  to  do  with  you,  and  not  with 
others,"  coldly  replied  the  Jew.  "  Take 
this  big  fiddle  of  yours  out  of  my  sight;  I 
am  afraid  of  it." 

"  Nathan,"  said  Neumark  intreatingly, 
"  you  know  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  this 
city,  that  I  have  no  one  but  yourself  to  help 
me  out  of  my  difficulties.  Do  not  drive  me 
to  despair.  If  twenty  dollars  are  too  much, 
give  me  fifteen." 

"  What,  twenty  dollars !"  exclaimed  the 
Jew,  with  well-feigned  astonishment.  "  Did 
you  say  twenty  dollars  ?  Did  you  not  say 
fifteen  at  first,  and  did  I  not  tell  you  that  I 
could  not  give  you  so  large  a  sum  for  only 
two  shillings'  worth  of  wood  ?" 

"  You  are  a  hard-hearted,  cruel  man," 
Neumark  nowexclaimed  indignantly.  "  You 
glory  in  the  misfortunes  of  Christians.  But 
my  Lord  and  God  will  be  your  judge.  My 
misery  be  upon  your  conscience.  And 
though  you  may  revile  the  God  whom  I 
adore.  He  will  nevertheless  find  you  out." 

Having  said  this,  Neumark  took  up  his 
Gamba,  and  with  it  hurried  towards  the 
door. 

"  Well,  well,  sir,"  called  out  the  Jew  after 
him,  "  business  is  business,  and  no  one  likes 
to  be  the  loser.     I  will  give  you  ten  dollars." 

"Fifteen  dollars!"  replied  Neumark, 
coming  back.  "  I  must  pay  a  debt  of  ten 
dollars  to-morrow,  and  surely  I  ought  to 
have  something  to  support  myself  for  a 
few  weeks,  until  I  find  employment.  Nathan, 
have  pity  on  me." 

"  I  have  vowed,"  said  the  Jew,  "  that  I 
will  not  give  you  fifteen  dollars.  And  is  it 
not  written  in  your  law,  that  a  man  should 
pay  his  vow  unto  the  Lord?  I  will  give 
you  twelve  dollars,  for  old  acquaintance 
sake ;  that  is  for  eight  days,  at  the  rate  of 
one  shilling  on  the  dollar.  If,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  you  fail  to  redeem  your  fiddle, 
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you  will  pay  two  shillings  on  the  dollar; 
and  if  it  is  not  redeemed  at  the  expiration 
of  two  weeks,  it  shall  be  forfeited  to  me. 
This  is  greatly  to  my  disadvantage,  but 
what  will  a  mau  not  do  for  the  love  of  his 
fellow !" 

"This  is  hard,  very  hard!"  exclaimed 
Neumark,  "  and  yet  I  will  accept  your  offer, 
provided  you  allow  me  fifteen  dollars." 

"  Not  one  shilling  more  than  twelve 
dollars,"  replied  the  Jew.  "  You  can  do 
now  as  you  please." 

Neumark  continued  silent  for  some  time, 
and  then  said  :  "  May  God  be  merciful  to  me! 
Here,  take  the  Gamba,  and  give  me  the 
twelve  dollars." 

The  Jew  now  took  up  the  instrument, 
and  after  having  again  examined  it  all  over, 
said  :  "  I  have  been  too  hasty,  for  I  see  that 
there  is  a  small  piece  broken  out  of  this 
button.     Did  I  really  say  twelve  dollars  ?" 

"  Twelve  dollars,"  responded  Neumark. 

"  Yes,  twelve  dollars,"  continued  the  Jew  ; 
"  and  the  first  week  two  shillings  on  the 
dollar,  the  second  three ;  was  not  that  our 
agreement  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Neumark;  "the  first  week 
one,  and  the  second  two." 

"  Was  that  our  bargain  ?"  asked  the  Jew. 
"  Money  is  very  precious.  Yet  be  it  so ! 
The  God  of  my  fathers  is  full  of  goodness ; 
He  doeth  good  unto  all  that  keep  his  com- 
mandments. Twelve  shillings  and  twenty- 
four  shillings  make  thirty-six  shillings.  I 
will  deduct  them  now,  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  hereafter  bringing  them  to  me." 

Although  Neumark  plainly  saw  that  this 
deduction  would  considerably  diminish  the 
amount  he  so  greatly  needed,  he  also  knew, 
from  past  experience,  that  any  attempt  to 
make  the  Jew  yield  the  point  would  be 
utterly  useless.  He,  therefore,  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  took  the  money. 
When  Nathan  placed  the  Gamba  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  Neumark's  countenance 
became  overcast  with  a  shade  of  the  deepest 
sorrow.  He  seemed  as  one  who  is  about 
tearing  himself  away  from  his  dearest  friend. 
He  had  already  approached  the  door,  when 
suddenly  he  turned  back  and  said  : 

"  Nathan,  I  have  one  request  to  make  of 
jou.     You  do  not  know    with  what  reluc- 


tance I  part  with  my  beloved  Gamba. 
During  a  period  of  ten  years  it  has  been  my 
only  source  of  consolation,  my  sweetest  joy. 
I  have  been  sorely  tried,  my  sufferings  have 
been  very  great,  and  often  have  I  been  ob- 
liged to  retire  to  my  bed  at  night  without 
knowing  how  or  where  to  obtain  a  morsel 
of  bread  on  the  morrow ;  but  then  I  had  my 
Gamba,  which  would  speak  to  me  so  ten- 
derly and  kindly,  that  I  forgot  all  my  trou- 
bles and  careS;  and  hope  again  returned  to 
my  soul,  to  cheer  and  encourage  me.  But 
now,  alas,  I  am  utterly  forsaken !  I  am  like 
a  shipwrecked  mariner,  who  has  been  cast 
upon  a  barren  and  uninhabited  isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea !  Take  good  care  of  my 
Gamba.  Keep  it  concealed,  that  none  may 
see  it,  much  less  handle  it.  However  valu- 
able some  of  the  articles  in  your  possession, 
there  is  none  in  which  the  whole  heart  is  so 
entirely  bound  up,  and  upon  which  the  hope 
of  better  days  so  utterly  depends,  as  this, 
my  Gamba.  Were  it  possible,  I  would  ten 
times  rather  pawn  to  you  my  very  heart's 
blood  than  this  sweetener  of  my  poverty. 
Believe  me,  Nathan,  among  all  the  unfor- 
tunate whom  stern  necessity  has  compelled 
to  pawn  to  you  their  little  all,  I  am  the 
most  so." 

Here  his  voice  became  so  choked  that  he 
could  speak  no  further.  He  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  and  turned  his  steps 
once  more  towards  the  door.  But  again  he 
turned  back  and  said,  "  Nathan,  one  favor 
you  must  grant  me  before  I  go.  You  must 
permit  me  to  play  once  more  upon  my 
Gamba." 

And  having  said  so,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  hastened  towards  the  corner 
where  the  instrument  had  been  placed. 

"  You  detain  me,"  said  the  Jew,  angrily. 
"  It  is  time  to  shut  up.  Come  again  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after." 

"No,  no!"  interposed  Neumark,  vehe- 
mently. "  To-day — now !  I  must  bid  fare- 
well to  my  sweet  friend." 

And  with  this  he  took  hold  of  the  Gamba, 
sat  himself  upon  a  deal-box,  which  occupied 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  com- 
menced to  play  in  such  a  soft  and  plaintive 
strain,  that  even  Nathan  could  not  resist  its 
power,  but   sat  down  and  listened  attea- 
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lively.     Ncumark  now  oponed  his  lips  and 

sang: 

"I  am  wenry,  I  am  weary, 

Take  me,  dearest  Lord,  away; 

111  this  world  so  lileak  and  dreary, 
I  would  fiiiii  no  lon^'er  stayl 

For  my  life  is  nought  to  me, 

But  cue  scene  of  misery  ! 

"I'm  almost  consumed  with  sorrow, 
I  am  sowing  nouglit  but  tears, 

And  on  each  returning  morrow, 
The  burden  of  the  Cross  appears. 

Oh  my  life  is  nought  to  me, 

But  one  scene  of  misery  !" 

"  That  '11  do,  that  '11  do  1"  growled  the 
Jew.  "  Why  this  complaining  ?  Have  you 
not  twelve  dollars  in  your  pocket?  Twelve 
dollars  is  a  precious  sum ;  a  capital  with 
which  something  considerable  may  be 
done." 

Neumark  did  not  hear  this  remonstrance. 
He  was  too  intent  upon  his  playing.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  melody  which  he  was 
playing  fook  another  turn.  The  melan- 
choly and'  plaintive  notes  ceased.  A  smile 
lit  up  his  hitherto  gloomy  countenance  ;  his 
movements  upon  the  instrument  became 
more  rapid,  his  voice  grew  louder,  and  he 
continued  in  a  more  cheerful  strain  : 

"  Yet  who  knows,  but  all  this  sadness  , 

Will  be  made  in  joy  to  end  ; 
And  this  heart  be  filled  with  gladness, 

Which  is  now  with  sorrow  rent. 
For  the  pleasures  here  we  gain. 
Often  cause  eternal  pain  I" 

When  he  concluded,  Nathan  said :  "  This 
sounds  more  cheerful.  Continue  in  this 
mood,  Mr.  Neumark,  and  do  not  forget  that 
you  have  a  large  capital  in  your  pocket.  As 
for  the  rest,  you  are  aware,  two  weeks  from 
this  date  this  fiddle  will  be  mine,  provided 
you  till  then  fail  to  redeem  it." 

These  words,  too,  were  uttered  unheard 
by  Neumark.  His  eyes  and  heart  were  oc- 
cupied with  the  beloved  Gamba.  Having 
now  returned  it  into  the  corner,  he  still  re- 
tained a  hold  of  it  with  his  hand,  as  if  bid- 
ding it  a  final  adieu,  and  said,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself:  "  Ut  fert  divina  volontas .'" 
Then  turning  away  quickly,  without  speak- 
ing another  word,  he  left  the  shop. 

When  he  stept  out  into  the  darkness  he 
encountered  a  man  who  had  been  standing 
at  the  door  listening  to  his  song. 


"Pardon  me,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
timid  and  humble  tone  of  voice:  "are  you 
the  gentleman  who  was  playing  and  singing 
so  charmingly  in  there?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Neumark,  making  a 
move  to  pass  on.  But  the  stranger  detained 
him  by  his  cloak,  saying:  "Pardon  me, sir; 
I  am,  it  is  true,  a  very  humble  man,  but  the 
hymn  which  you  have  just  now  sung,  has 
deeply  affected  me.  Can  you  not  tell  me 
where  I  may  find  it  ?  Though  only  but  a 
poor  servant,  I  will  cheerfully  give  a  dollar 
for  so  beautiful  a  hymn,  which  seems  to 
have  been  composed  expressly  to  meet  my 
case." 

"  My  good  friend !"  said  Neumark,  touched 
with  his  earnestness,  "your  wish  shall  be 
granted,  and  that  too,  without  charge.  But 
may  I  ask,  who  you  are  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  man,  "  the  servant  of 
the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Herr  von  Rosen- 
krantz." 

"  Call  at  my  lodgings  then,  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  the  other.  "  My  name  is 
George  Neumark  !"  And,  after  having  given 
him  his  address,  he  bid  him  good  night,  and 
hurried  away. 

CHAPTER    III. 

About  a  week  after  the  occurrences  above 
related,  the  servant  of  the  Swedish  Am- 
bassador entered  one  morning,  for  the 
second  time,  George  Neumark's  apartment, 
and  said :  "  Most  noble  sir,  pardon  my  in- 
trusion, for  the  love  and  gratitude  I  bear 
you.  It  may  be,  that  what  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  is  very  foolish  and  trifling  ;  but  I 
have  been  making  it  all  night  a  subject  of 
earnest  prayer,  and  my  heart  has  been  filled 
with  so  much  joy  in  consequence,  that  I 
thought  it  was  God's  will  that  I  should  do 
it." 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  then  ?"  inquired  Neu- 
mark, in  a  friendly  manner.  "  Do  you,  per- 
haps, wish  me  to  give  you  another  copy  of 
that  hymn  ?" 

"  0  no !"  answered  the  servant.  "  I  have 
the  one  you  so  kindly  presented  me  at  home, 
carefully  laid  away  in  ray  Bible,  like  a  dear, 
precious  treasure.  And  even  though  I 
should  have  lost  the  copy,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  ask  you  for  a  second 
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transcript.  I  know  your  precious  hymn  as 
well  by  heart,  as  I  know  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Creed.  But  I  wish  to  communicate 
something  to  you,  which  happened  yester- 
day at  our  house,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
advantage  to  you.  Pardon  me,  a  poor  ser- 
vant." 

"  Only  say  on,"  exclaimed  Neumark,  in 
a  familiar  manner. 

"  See  here,"  continued  the  servant.  "  My 
master,  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  had  a 
man  in  his  employ,  whom  we  called  his 
secretary,  because  he  had  to  write  all  his 
letters  for  him.  This  secretary  left  our  house 
yesterday,  very  suddenly,  and  it  is  not  known 
exactly  why.  But  we  servants  believe  that 
our  master  discharged  him  on  account  of 
some  misdemeanor,  or  it  may  be  for  some 
crime.  Last  night,  whilst  assisting  my  mas- 
ter to  undress,  I  heard  him  say  to  himself, 
'  Yes,  the  ungrateful  wretch  is  gone ;  but 
where  shall  I  obtain  another  more  trust- 
worthy ?'  And  as  he  was  saying  this,  Mr. 
Neumark,  I  immediately  thought  of  7jou,  for 
the  post  is  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
one.  The  secretary  had  board  and  lodging 
free,  and  a  hundred  dollars  besides.  And 
as  you  are  an  educated  man,  as  well  as  the 
former  secretary,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  a 
suitable  person  for  the  station.  I,  therefore, 
took  courage  and  said  to  my  master,  '  Sir, 
I  know  a  gentleman  who  would  suit  you.' 
'  You  P  he  exclaimed  smilingly.  '  Have 
you  then  among  your  acquaintances  and 
friends,  an  individual /?<  to  be  my  secretary  ?' 
'Pardon  me,'  I  replied,  '  I  am  not  worthy 
to  claim  companionship  with  the  gentleman 
of  whom  I  speak.'  And  then  I  related  to  him 
everything." 

^'' Everything  f^  interrupted  Neumark. 
"  Also  that  you  made  my  acquaintance  at 
the  house  of  Hirsch,  the  Jew,  and  that  I 
pawned  my  Gamba  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  that  too,"  replied  the  servant 
despondingly.  "  And  if,  in  so  doing,  I  have 
erred,  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  my  heart  was 
too  full.  However,  my  master  did  not  seem 
offended  with  it,  but  requested  me  to  show 
him  your  hymn,  that  he  might  see  a  speci- 
men of  your  handwriting.  When  he  had 
seen  and  read  it,  he  said  to  me  :  '  I  am  well 
pleased  with  both  the  hymn  and  the  writing ;' 


and  added,  'If  the  young  man  will  call  on  me, 
I  will  see  what  may  be  done.'  After  I  had 
retired  to  my  room,  however,  I  felt  some- 
what troubled  on  account  of  having  said 
and  done  so  much  in  reference  to  you,  with- 
out your  knowledge  and  consent,  and  I 
hesitated  whether  I  should,  after  all,  inform 
you  of  it.  Yet  the  more  I  thought  of  it, 
the  happier  it  made  me  feel,  and  the  more 
I  felt  convinced,  that  I  had  been  doing  right, 
and  I  could  scarcely  wait  till  this  morning 
dawned,  so  impatient  was  I  to  tell  you.  If, 
therefore,  you  have  no  objection  to  taking 
the  post,  I  would  advise  you  to  dress  your- 
self, and  come  with  me  immediately ;  my 
master  is  a  very  early  riser,  and  does  not 
object  to  receive  company  at  this  hour. 
Moreover,  I  will  see  to  it,  that  you  are  pro- 
perly announced." 

When  the  servant  ceased  speaking,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  reply,  Neumark  paced  his 
room  in  deep  thought,  saying  tp  himself: 
"  Yes,  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  wonderful : 
whosoever  trusteth  in  Him,  shall  not  be 
forsaken." 

Then  turning  to  his  companion  he  said  : 
"  May  God  reward  you  for  what  you  have 
done.     I  will  go  with  you." 

He  immediately  put  on  his  best  clothes, 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  coat  he  had  with 
difficulty  saved  from  the  general  wreck  of 
his  fortune,  and  followed  the  servant. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Neumark  stood 
in  the  audience-chamber  of  the  Swedish 
Ambassador,  Herr  von  Rosenkrantz,  an  opu- 
lent but  very  benevolent  gentleman,  who 
returned  his  salutation  with  much  affability. 
Presenting  a  paper  to  him,  he  said,  "  Are 
you  the  young  man  who  has  composed  and 
written  these  verses  ?" 

Neumark  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
added,  "It  is  only  a  hasty  transcript.  If 
you  desire  it,  I  am  prepared  to  execute  it 
more  neatly." 

"You  are  a  poet,  then?"  asked  the  Am- 
bassador, without  seeming  to  notice  his 
proposition.  "  Do  you  confine  yourself  only 
to  sacred  poetry  ?" 

Neumark  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
replied,  "It  is  written,  'to  the  poor  belongeth 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  blessed  Cross 
excites  to  supplication  and  prayer,  to  praise 
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and  gratitude.  For  myself,  I  have  never 
met  with  any  one  who,  surrounded  by 
earthly  prosperity,  and  amidst  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  world,  ever  thought  of  com- 
posing a  sacred  song.  It  is  only  under  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  Cross  the  heart  ascends 
to  God,  and  the  lips  become  vocal  with  his 
praise." 

The  Ambassador  regarded  the  young  man 
with  admiration,  and  said,  "  Although  your 
language  does  not  contain  anything  very 
flattering  for  the  rich  and  mighty  of  this 
world,  and  although  you  are  not  altogether 
correct,  inasmuch  as  you  are  aware  that  our 
blessed  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  knew, 
amidst  all  his  power  and  splendor,  both  how 
to  compose  and  sing  and  play  a  sacred 
hymn — you  are  poor,  very  poor — at  least 
so  I  conclude  from  what  I  have  heard  in 
regard  to  your  circumstances.  Has  not 
poverty  made  you  weary  of  life  ?" 

"  Thank  God,  no !"  replied  Neumark. 
"  Though  my  heart  did  at  times  grow  very 
heavy  and  sad,  I  would  always  find  peace. 
Our  life  on  earth  is,  at  best,  only  a  life  of 
labor  and  sorrow,  privations,  sacrifices,  and 
self-denials.  One  is  deprived  of  this  world's 
goods,  and  without  honor  amongst  men, 
another  is  deprived  of  consolation  and 
peace.  One  has  no  light,  and  is  destitute 
-of  the  true  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  ; 
another  of  health  and  temporal  prosperity. 
The  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  '  the  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you;'  and  in  another 
place  he  calls  them  blessed ;  and  Christ 
himself  became  poor  for  our  sakes,  and  has 
especially  commanded  the  Gospel  to  be 
preached  to  the  poor,  and  one  of  his  Apostles 
declares  that  they  shall  make  many  rich. 
Honored  sir,  who  would  not,  after  all  this, 
be  reconciled  to  poverty  ?" 

"You  put  me  to  the  blush,  Mr.  Neumark," 
replied  the  Ambassador,  with  unmistakable 
sincerity.  "  Your  cheerfulness  explains  to 
me  that  declaration  of  our  Lord,  '  It  is  hard 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  Yet,"  he  quickly  interrupted  him- 
self, "  perhaps  an  opportunity  will  present 
itself  when  we  may  resume  this  subject.  I 
have  been  informed  that  you  have  studied 
law.  Are  you  competent  to  prepare  writings 
which  require  an  acquaintance  with  juris- 


prudence, the  history  of  states  and  nations, 
as  well  as  some  experience  in  civil  inter- 
course?" 

"If  your  grace,"  replied  Neumark,  "would 
give  me  a  trial  task,  I  would,  with  the  help 
of  God,  endeavor  to  perform  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Ambassador,  and 
took  from  his  desk  a  number  of  papers. 
"  Take  these,  my  young  friend.  In  this 
paper  you  will  find  what  the  Chancellor, 
Count  OxEXSTiERX,  has  written  to  me,  and  on 
what  particular  subjects  he  requests  special 
information.  From  the  other  you  will  learn 
what  has  been  written  concerning  me,  and 
what  results  my  efforts  have  brought  about. 
Now  I  wish  these  several  subjects  included 
in  one  report.  If  you  consider  yourself 
competent  to  the  performance  of  this  task, 
you  may  at  once  take  your  seat  at  my 
writing-desk.  I  will  leave  you  to  yourself, 
requiring  nothing  further  on  your  part  than 
that  you  will  keep  whatever  you  may  find 
contained  in  these  papers  a  profound  secret. 
Are  you  willing  to  make  this  promise?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Neumark  confidently. 

"  Very  well,"  continued  the  Ambassador, 
"  you  are  not  limited  in  your  time.  First, 
however,  I  will  see  that  you  receive  some 
bodily  nourishment.  When  you  have  finished, 
you  may  either  knock  at  yonder  door,  or 
pull  that  bell,  when  my  servant  will  appear, 
and  receive  your  answer.  And  now  God  be 
with  you !" 

With  this  the  Ambassador  made  his  exit, 
and  left  our  poet  alone. 


CHAPTER     V. 


On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Neumark 
left  the  hotel  of  the  Ambassador,  his  whole 
countenance  radiant  with  joy  ;  and  so  blind 
did  he  appear  to  all  that  was  passing,  that 
he  either  ran  against  nearly  every  individual 
he  met,  or  awkwardly  hurried  by  them, 
speaking  to  himself  in  short  and  abrupt 
sentences,  but  ever  repeating  the  same 
words,  "  Yes  !  yes  !  the  Lord  ovr  God 
FOREVER  REiGXETH  !"  Then  he  would  smile 
complacently,  nod  his  head  in  self-satis- 
faction, and  repeat  what  he  had  said  before. 

At  length  he  entered  the  cellar  of  Nathan 
Hirsch,  the  Jew.  "  Give  me  my  Gamba," 
he  shouted  ;  "  here  is  your  money — twelve 
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dollars,  and  one  over!  Yes,  do  not  be  sur- 
prised, Nathan !  You  have  by  no  means 
deserved  it,  for  you  have  taken  advantage 
of  my  poverty,  and  I  give  you,  besides,  the 
credit,  that,  had  my  Gamba  remained  in 
your  possession  only  one  hour  over  the 
stipulated  time,  you  would  have  sold  it  for  fifty 
dollars,  and  not  have  given  me  one  shilling 
by  way  of  compensation  !  Yet  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  having  lent  me  twelve  dollars. 
Had  you  refused  me,  I  would  have  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  begging,  leave  Hamburg, 
and  wander  about,  no  one  knows  where, 
without  bread,  without  employment,  without 
friends,  and  without  hope  !  All  these  things 
I  now  possess,  and  I  owe  their  possession 
to  you;  but,  mark  me  well,  not  to  your 
philanthropy,  but  rather  to  youT  person,  in- 
asmuch as  you  became  the  unconscious  in- 
strument in  God's  hand  to  benefit  me.  For 
this  I  reward  you,  as  well  *s  I  am  able,  with 
this  dollar,  extra  interest,  which  reward  is, 
after  all,  more  acceptable  to  you  than  any- 
thing else  I  might  offer.  For  of  the  joy  a 
Christian  experiences  when  he  has  saved  a 
brother  from  want  and  misery,  you  can  have 
no  conception.  Therefore,  here  is  money 
for  you,  Nathan — thirteen  shining,  smiling 
dollars,  all  sound,  and  of  lawful  weight. 
But  one  thing  I  will  tell  you :  remember 
these  words :  '  the  Lord  our  God  forever 
reigneth,'  and  he  can,  and  often  does,  use 
even  a  hard-hearted,  miserly  Jew  as  an  in- 
strument to  bring  relief  and  happiness  to 
those  who  confide  in  him."  And  having 
said  this,  without  further  ceremony  he  took 
up  his  Gamba,  an  act  in  which  the  Jew  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  oppose  him, 
and  hastened  with  rapid  strides  out  of  the 
cellar,  bearing  his  rescued  treasure  in  tri- 
umph through  the  streets. 

Having  reached  his  room,  without  allow- 
ing himself  a  moment's  rest,  he  sat  down 
and  began  to  play  and  sing  so  sweetly,  that 
his  landlady,  Mrs.  Johnson,  came  running 
and  began  to  ply  him  with  numerous  ques- 
tions. But  Neumark  neither  heard  nor 
saw  anything.  He  only  played  and  sang ; 
and  the  words,  as  they  fell  from  his  lips, 
sounded  so  gratefully  to  the  ear,  and  the 
accompaniment  on  the  Gamba  mingled 
with  them  in  such  delightful  harmony,  now 


moving  slowly  and  softly  in  strains  of 
sweetest  cadence,  and  then  again  bursting 
forth  in  such  clear  and  quick  tones  of  joy- 
ousness,  that  one  might  easily  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  he  was  performing  a  care- 
fully studied  piece  of  music,  with  which  he 
intended  to  charm  his  audience  into  admira- 
tion and  delight. 

At  least  Mrs.  Johnson  seemed  riveted  to 
the  spot  as  if  by  enchantment.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  speak,  but  only  occasionally 
raised  her  apron  to  her  eyes  to  wipe  away 
a  tear.     At  length  Neumark  ceased. 

"  Are  you  here,  Mrs.  Johnson !"  exclaimed 
he  in  surprise.  "  If  you  will  do  me  a  favor, 
go  and  call  in  all  the  people  in  the  house, 
and  as  many  from  the  street  as  you  can  find. 
Bring  them  all  before  me.  I  will  sing  you 
a  hymn,  the  like  of  which  you  have  not 
heard  before — for  never  has  there  been,  in 
all  Hamburg,  a  man  as  happy  as  I  am.  Go, 
dear  woman,  go  and  collect  a  congregation, 
that  my  Gamba  may  preach  them  a  sermon. 
My  heart  will  burst  if  I  do  not  soon  give 
vent  to  its  emotions." 

When  the  landlady  perceived  that  her 
tenant  really  was  in  earnest,  she  hastened 
away,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with 
a  congregation  so  numerous,  that  the  room 
was  too  small  to  contain  them. 

Neumark  now  took  up  the  Gamba,  and 
after  having  played  a  short  prelude,  began 
to  sing  : 

The  Lord  our  God  forever  reig-nelh: 
Whoe'er  in  him  will  put  his  trust, 
Hs  with  a  father's  care  suslaineth, 
In  every  need  and  sore  distress. 
Whoever  makes  the  Lord  his  stay, 
Builds  not  on  sand  that  glides  away. 

What  gain  we  by  our  anxious  longing  ? 

What  by  our  constant  cries  of  woe? 
What  profit  that  each  coming  morning, 
Our  hearts  with  deepest  grief  o'erflow  ? 
Complaints  can  ne'er  afford  relief, 
But  only  add  I'resh  grief  to  grief. 

Be  patient  only  for  a  season, 

And  wait  His  wise  and  holy  will ; 
And  you  will  find  abundant  reason, 
To  say  His  will  the  best  is  still. 
For  He  who  chose  us  for  his  own, 
To  Him  our  cares  are  fully  known. 

He  knows  the  proper  time  for  joying; 

And  when  to  send  prosperity. 
If  He  but  find  us  e'er  obeying 
In  truth  and  in  sincerity, 
He'll  come,  before  we  are  aware. 
And  dissipate  our  anxious  care. 
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When  Neumark  here  ceased,  so  overcome 
by  his  feelings  that  the  tears  were  coursing 
down  his  cheeks  and  his  voice  began  to 
tremble,  his  audience  maintained  for  a  time 
the  most  breathless  silence.  At  length, 
however,  Mrs.  Johnson,  unable  longer  to 
restrain  her  feelings,  exclaimed,  whilst  dry- 
ing her  eyes,  "  Dear,  good  sir,  to  hear  you 
sing  makes  one  feel  like  being  in  church, 
so  deeply  affecting  is  your  hymn  ;  and,  oh, 
how  it  drives  away  care,  and  fills  the  heart 
with  joy  and  gladness.  Do  tell  us  how  all  this 
has  happened.  Only  this  morning  you  looked 
so  sad  and  dejected,  although  I  must  say 
you  never  indulged  in  such  unchristian  com- 
plaints, like  one  of  us,  when  the  cross  begins 
to  press  a  little  heavier  than  we  like  it.  But 
pardon  my  inquisitiveness ;  we  ai-e  apt  to 
rejoice  when  others  do  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
written,  'Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 
and  weep  with  them  that  weep.'  Has  it, 
perhaps,  pleased  the  Lord  to  show  you  some 
special  favor  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  just  what  He  has  done,  my 
kind,  my  merciful  God,"  replied  Neumark. 
-"  All  my  misery  is  now  at  an  end.  I  am 
secretary  to  his  Highness  the  most  noble 
Lordof  RosENKRANTZ,  the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador, resident  in  Hamburg,  who  pays  me 
one  hundred  dollars  annually,  permits  me 
to  eat  with  him  at  his  table,  reside  in  his 
house,  and  enjoy  his  confidence.  And  to 
complete  my  happiness,  the  Ambassador 
has  paid  me  twenty-five  dollars  in  advance, 
to  enable  me  to  redeem  my  beloved  Gamba. 
Is. not  our  Lord  a  most  wonderful  and  gra- 
cious God?  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  friends,  the 
Lord  our  God  forever  reigneth." 

"But  this  beautiful  hymn,  so  full  of  con- 
solation," asked  the  landlady  ;  "  where  did 
you  get  that  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  acquainted 
with  every  hymn  in  the  hymn-book,  but 
with  this  I  have  never  met.  Have  you,  per- 
haps, composed  it  yourself?" 

"//"  asked  Neumark,  smiling  like  one 
whose  cup  of  happiness  is  running  over. 
"  Well,  yes,  I  was  the  instrument,  the  harp, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  poet.  I  knew 
nothing  but  the  commencement :  '  The 
Lord  our  God  forever  reigneth.'  These 
words  were  ever  in  my  mind.  I  had  to  re- 
peat them  again  and  again,  until  finally  and 


suddenly  this  hymn  flowed  from  them.  I 
am  myself  at  a  loss  to  know  where  the  words 
came  from.  I  commenced  to  compose  and 
sing  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  I  wa.sonly  reciting  from  memory, 
so  quickly  followed  one  word  upon  the  other, 
like  the  droppings  of  water  as  it  falls  from  the 
spring  that  issues  from  the  cleft  of  the  rock. 
But,"  interrupting  himself,  "thtSpirit's  work 
is  not  yet  finished.     Listen  once  more." 

Here  he  again  took  up  his  Gamba,  and 
after  striking  a  few  pleasing  cords,  con- 
tinued to  sing  : 

When  ill  the  furnace  of  affliction, 

Think  not  God  has  forsaken  thee, 
That  he  alone  lioasts  His  protection 
Who  tastes  nought  but  prosperity. 
The  future  comes,  and  then  the  Lord 
Will  give  to  each  his  due  reward. 

God  can  this  liour  with  ev-ry  dainty 

The  poor  man's  table  amply  spread, 

And  strip  the  rich  of  all  his  plenty, 

And  send  him  forth  to  beg;  his  bread. 

God  can  do  wonders,  if  he  please, 

Humble  the  one,  the  other  raise. 

Sing,  pray,  and  in  God's  ways  walk  ever, 

And  all  your  duties  well  perform  ; 
Distrust  him  for  his  blessing  never, 
And  He  will  shield  you  from  all  harm. 
For  he  who  in  the  Lord  confides. 
Upon  a  solid  rock  abides. 

When  Neumark  had  concluded,  he  was 
so  deeply  moved  that  he  placed  his  Gamba 
in  a  corner,  and  requested  the  assemblage 
to  retire. 

This  request  they  readily  complied  with, 
only  Mrs.  Johnson  begged  in  the  name  of 
all  present,  a  copy  of  that  beautiful  hymn, 
which  the  poet  kindly  promised  to  give  them. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  origin  of  that  glorious 
old  German  hymn,  "  Wer  nur  den  lieben 
Gott  lasst  walten." 

It  now  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  Neu- 
mark continued  not  quite  two  years  at  his 
post  of  Secretary  to  the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador. The  noble  Lord  von  Rosexkraxtz 
soon  obtained  for  him  the  far  more  lucrative 
and  permanent  situation  of  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  and  Librarian  at  Weimar,  where 
he  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1681.  He 
composed  a  number  of  other  sacred  hymns, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  found  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  Evangelical  Christendom  like 

"  Wer  nur  den  liebex  Gott  l^sst  waltex." 
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BY    A    CONTRIBUTOR. 

WHAT  is  it?  How  shall  one,  who  feels 
his  own  want  of  spirituality,  describe 
it?  Y^et,  such  is  the  order  of  God's  provi- 
dence, that  the  imperfect  and  sinful  are  to 
teach  their  brethren,  who  are  encompassed 
with  like  infirmities.  A  spiritual  ministry  is 
under  the  control  of  the  blessed  Spirit ;  and 
the  degree  of  their  spirituality  will  be  the 
degree  in  which  they  permit  themselves  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Spirit :  and  the  measure 
of  that  degree  is  the  number  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  wrought  in  the  soul,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  cultivated  and  de- 
veloped. Paul  to  the  Galatians,  contrast- 
ing them  with  the  works  of  the  flesh,  enu- 
merates "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
perance." To  which  we  might  add,  from 
the  same  Apostle,  "  humility,  penitence, 
hope,"  &c.  We  read  of  those  who  are  led 
by  the  Spirit,  and  who,  therefore,  are  called 
"  the  sons  of  God ;"  and  of  those  who  resist 
the  Spirit,  and  harden  themselves  through 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  and  perish. 

My  attention  was  recently  directed  to  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  power 
of  man  to  yield  to  them,  or  resist  them,  in 
the  following  manner.  I  was  seated  in  the 
parlor  with  a  few  friends  listening  to  the 
performance  of  an  accomplished  musician 
on  the  piano.  Whilst  we  conversed  on  dif- 
ferent topics,  we  heard,  indeed,  the  music, 
but  it  was  by  snatches,  and  during  the  pauses 
of  the  conversation.  We  perceived  that 
there  was  harmony,  and  that  the  execution 
was  brilliant.  But  the  impression  was  all 
intellectual.  The  music  did  not  enter  into 
our  souls.  We  did  not  yield  ourselves  up  to 
the  Spirit  of  music.  The  conversation  was 
arrested.  The  harmony  and  melody  of  song 
continued.  It  entered  into  the  soul.  It 
dwelt  there  unobstructed.  It  captivated  the 
affections  and  led  them  whither  it  would.  It 
cheered,  it  saddened,  it  mellowed,  it  strength- 
ened, in  a  word,  it  reigned  in  the  soul,  and 
for  the  time  controlled  the  whole  man. 
When  the  music  ceased,  the  impression  still 
remained,  locked  up  in  the  secret  chamber 
of  memory.    But  when  it  ceased,  we  seemed 


to  be  let  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  for 
other  and  harsher  and  more  earthly  influences 
pervaded  the  soul.  "  Thus,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  does  the  blessed  Spirit  dwell  in  our  souls, 
and  elevate  and  purify  them,  and  raise  them 
to  heaven,  when  we  open  our  hearts  to  his 
gracious  influences,  and  do  not  resist  them. 
Thus  does  he  touch  the  chords  of  affection 
in  our  souls,  and  bring  forth  the  harmony 
and  melody  of  a  godly  conversation  and  holy 
life.  And  thus,  when  we  are  inattentive  or 
careless,  or  indifferent,  does  Christianity 
become  to  us  a  mere  intellectual  expression, 
awakening,  indeed,  admiration,  but  not  en- 
tering into  the  secret  chambers  of  existence, 
nor  controlling  the  character  and  life." 

A  spiritual  minister,  more  than  his  peo- 
ple, is  led  by  the  Spirit.  His  soul  is  filled 
with  one  ardent  desire  to  win  souls  to  the 
Redeemer.  He  is  wholly  devoted  to  this 
work.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  him, 
and  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  "  thus  judges 
that,  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead, 
and  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live, 
henceforth  should  not  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  which  died  for  them  and  rose 
again."  This  desire  is  permanent,  and  just 
in  so  far  as  it  is  interrupted  by  the  world, 
by  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  applause,  or  the 
desire  of  filthy  lucre,  is  he  deficient  in 
spirituality.  It  goes  with  him  into  his  closet, 
enters  into  his  study,  animates  his  thoughts, 
and  dwells  upon  his  pen.  It  ascends  with 
him  to  the  sacred  desk,  and  throws  the  glow 
of  its  own  earnestness  over  his  whole  de- 
livery. It  descends  and  goes  with  him  into 
the  family-circle,  among  his  parishioners, 
and  leads  to  that  conversation  and  course  of 
procedure  which  tends  to  salvation.  Diffi- 
cult as  the  work  of  pastoral  visiting  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  the  difficulty  which  is  the 
greatest,  is  the  want  of  spirituality  in  the 
minister.  The  faithful  discharge  of  this 
duty  is  so  self-denying  and  self-sacrificing, 
that  it  cannot  be  performed  with  any  suc- 
cess without  a  high  degree  of  spirituality. 
Difficult  it  is  to  introduce  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal piety  to  a  formalist  in  his  own  house, 
and  particularly  if  he  be  an  influential  man, 
and  an  especial  friend  of  the  pastor.  Diffi- 
cult it  is  to  enter  into  a  g'ay  pleasure-loving 
family,  and  convert  all  their  gayety  into  the 
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sober  earnestness  of  souls  seeking  salvation. 
Difficult  it  is  to  reprove  the  backslider,  to 
warn  tlie  careless  professor,  and  to  sound  in 
the  ears  of  the  impenitent,  the  terrors  of  Cod's 
law,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  faithful  to  their 
souls,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  motive 
urging  to  this  course  is  love  to  their  souls. 

Yet  all  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  duty. 
The  desire  of  popular  applause,  the  love  of 
literary  ease,  and  the  repose  of  wealth,  sink 
into  infinite  insignificance  before  the  price- 
less value  of  an  immortal  soul.  Before  the 
towering  importance  of  such  an  interest, 
shall  I  waste  my  time  with  my  parishioners 
in  idle  gossip  about  the  town,  or  common- 
places about  the  weather;  or  shall  I  seek  to 
gain  their  good-will  by  telling  pleasing 
anecdotes,  or  destroy  the  force  of  religious 
conversation  by  discussing  generalities? 
Shall  I  select  for  my  theme  in  the  pulpit, 
some  new  striking  thought,  whether  theo- 
logical, philosophical,  or  eesthetical,  and  pre- 
sent it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  display  my 
intellectual  attainments,  whilst  the  souls  of 
my  hearers  are  famishing  for  want  of 
spiritual  nourishment?  In  a  word,  must  I 
be  the  idol  of  self,  and  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  cover  up  with  the  mantle  of  selfish- 
ness the  glory  of  my  Master  ?  Forbid  it, 
gracious  Saviour!  As  thou  hast  counted 
me  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  this  highest 
earthly  office,  may  thy  cross  and  thy  crown, 
the  glories  of  thy  character  and  thy  work, 
and  a  world  lying  in  iniquity  and  redeemed, 
be  the  themes  of  my  discourses.  And  may 
my  heart  and  life,  my  tongue  and  pen,  and 
all  my  powers,  be  bathed  in  thy  Spirit,  and 
be  wholly  consecrated  to  thy  service.  There 
is  in  progress,  in  the  Christian  Church,  a 
revolution,  growing  out  of  increased  wealth 
and  knowledge,  out  of  the  improvements  in 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  tending  to  sub- 
vert the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
It  is  seen  in  costly  and  luxurious  churches, 
artistic  and  brilliant  music,  and  striking  and 
splendid  sermons.  The  result  is  a  wrong 
and  perverted  religious  taste,  leading  the  soul 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  itself  and  its 
relations  to  God,  to  that  which  is  external 
and  formal,  substituting  the  festhetical  for 
the  religious  feeling,  sentiment  for  obedience, 
and  self  for  the  Saviour. 


A  spiritual  ministry  is  eminently  a  min- 
istry of  prayer.  Not  stated,  but  constant 
prayer,  giving  evidence  of  constant  depen- 
dence upon  God  for  success.  Here  is  to  be 
found  the  power  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 
'Tis  not  learning,  however  varied  and  pro- 
found ;  'tis  not  genius,  however  e;calted  and 
versatile;  'tis  not  eloquence,  whether  of  the 
voice  or  of  the  pen,  however  commanding. 
All  these  have  their  influence.  But  it  is  the 
voice  of  prayer  ascending  to  the  Throne  of 
God,  which  is  the  channel  of  blessing,  and 
constitutes  the  power  of  the  preacher  and 
the  man.  It  is  the  electric  current  which 
energizes  the  heart,  invigorates  the  intellect, 
and  starts  into  existence  "thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn."  Thus  prayed 
LcTHER,  and  the  Reformers,  Arxdt  and 
Speners.  Thus  prayed  Wuitefield,  Wes- 
ley, Edward.s,  and  Patson,  and  they 
wielded  a  power  such  as  we  look  for  almost 
in  vain  in  the  present  generation.  May  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  mercifully  grant 
unto  his  ministers  and  unto  those  aspiring 
to  this  holy  office,  a  Baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

MEMORANDA  FOR  BOYS. 

SEVEN  classes  of  company  to  be  avoided. 
1.  Those  who  ridicule  their  parents  or 
disobey  their  commands. 

2.  Those  who  profane  the  Sabbath  or 
scoff  at  religion. 

3.  Those  who  use  profane  and  filthy  lan- 
guage. 

4.  Those  who  are  unfaithful,  play  truant, 
and  waste  their  time  in  idleness. 

5.  Those  who  are  of  a  quarrelsome  tem- 
per, and  are  apt  to  get  into  a  difficulty  with 
others. 

6.  Those  who  are  addicted  to  lying  and 
stealing. 

7.  Those  who  are  of  cruel  disposition: 
who  take  pleasure  in  torturing  and  maiming 
animals  and  insects,  and  robbing  birds  of 
their  young. 

Three  Woxdeks. — "If  I  ever  reach 
heaven,"  said  Dr.  Watts,  "I  expect  to  find 
three  wonders  there.  First,  the  presence  of 
some  that  I  thought  not  to  be  there.  Second, 
the  absence  of  some  whom  I  expected  to 
meet  there.  Third,  the  greatest  wonder  of 
all  will  be  to  find  myself  ih^iQ.^'' 
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A  REMINISCENCE  AND  A 
COINCIDENCE. 

BY   REV.    C.    "W".    SCHAEFFER. 

ABOUT  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  Rev. 
John  Frederick  Handschuh  was 
pastor  of  St.  Michael's  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia.  For  the 
abundance  of  his  labors,  his  patience  in 
tribulation,  the  deep  devotion  of  his  spirit, 
and  his  manifold  success,  he  deserves  to  be 
held  in  lasting  remembrance.  The  good 
work,  which  has  already  presented  the 
character  of  Muhlenburg  in  such  a  truthful 
and  attractive  form,  will  be  pushed  forward, 
we  hope,  by  the  same  able  hand,  and  the 
church  shall  soon  learn  more  clearly  than 
she  has  yet  known,  what  a  Christian  hero 
Handschuh  was. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  times,  we  farnish 
for  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  following 
interesting  incident : 

In  a  letter,  under  date  of  September  BO, 
1757,  addressed  to  Rev.  Dr.  Zieoexhagen, 
Court  preacher  in  London,  Haxdschuh 
says  :  "  Four  weeks  ago,  a  young  man  called 
upon  me,  with  a  conveyance,  ready  to  take 
me  to  the  house  of  a  pious  widow,  ten  miles 
from  the  city.  She  is  a  worthy  member  of 
our  congregation,  and  after  a  long  confine- 
ment to  the  sick  chamber,  she  earnestly  de- 
sired to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Christian 
communion  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  in  her 
own  house.  Three  minutes  had  scarcely 
elapsed  after  my  arrival  at  the  house  of  the 
■widow,  before  I  was  greeted  by  a  gathering 
throng  of  apparently  devout  and  thoughtful 
neighbors.  The  majority  of  them  were 
English  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and  Epis- 
copalians, and  a  few  were  German  Re- 
formed. During  the  time  of  prayer,  the 
conversation  with  the  sick  woman,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  an  un- 
usual solemnity  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
assembly.  In  the  midst  of  these  exercises, 
there  arrived  at  the  house  quite  an  aged 
man,  who  was  a  Baptist,  with  his  wife,  also 
far  advanced  in  years,  who  was  an  Episco- 
palian, having  in  company  with  them  three 
adult  children.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
exercises  of  the  communion,  these  old 
people  came  to  me  with  the  request  that  I 
should  baptize  their  three  children.   Having 


examined  both  the  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
faith,  I  saw  that  I  could  not,  with  propriety, 
refuse  complying  with  their  request.  Now 
it  was  most  interesting  to  see,  that  in  making 
the  preparations  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  baptism,  the  Quakers  them- 
selves were  as  active  as  any  of  the  company. 
One  Quakeress,  who  had  four  children  with 
her,  was  affected  to  tears.  Her  agitation 
continued  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
solemnity,  and  it  was  long  before  her  feel- 
ings were  subdued. 

'■  Upon  taking  my  leave,  every  one  seemed 
to  vie  with  all  the  rest  in  indications  and 
expressions  of  good  will  and  Christian  love. 
I  can  truly  say,  that  nothing  has  happened 
to  me  of  so  agreeable  a  character  for  a  long 
time.  Such  incidents  are  peculiarly  refresh- 
ing in  this  country,  where  sectarianism  and 
party  spirit  are  so  prevalent." 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  occurrence  of  these  events ;  and  it 
would  be  a  most  refreshing  sight  indeed  to 
witness  a  repetition  of  them  in  the  present 
age.  Who  has  ever  seen  anything  like  it? 
The  administration  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  usages 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  commending  itself, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  members  of  every  other  church, 
Baptists,  Quakers,  Episcopalians  even,  pre- 
sent, not  in  the  spirit  of  contradiction  and 
of  idle  curiosity,  but  heartily  participating 
in  the  spirit  of  devotion,  as  though,  after 
all,  they  could  well  unite  with  the  Lutherans 
in  having  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism." 

The  writer  of  this  article  can  present,  in 
conclusion,  what  might  be  called  a  coinci- 
dence. Confined  to  the  house  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  storm  of  a  Sunday  evening,  he 
was  engaged  in  reading  aloud  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family.  He  had  scarcely  finished  the 
foregoing  account  of  Handschuh,  when  he 
was  called  upon  by  a  young  man  to  visit  an 
aged  father,  a  devout  and  humble  Christian, 
who,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  sickness, 
seemed  to  be  about  entering  into  his  rest. 
The  dying  man  also  longed  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  once  more  before 
his  end.  There  were  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Lutherans  present,  and  the  exercises,  under 
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the  solemn  circumstances,  were  such  as  to 
impress  the  hearts  and  quicken  the  devotion 
of  all. 

These  two  events  happened  ahout  one 
hundred  years  apart,  hut  their  localities, 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  were  within 
two  miles  distance  ;  and  the  apparently  in- 
cidental reading  of  the  one  in  an  old  German 
volume  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
transaction  of  the  other. 


"MY  SAINTED  MOTHER." 

THE  mother  of  John  Raxdolph  taught 
his  Infant  lips  to  pray.  This  fact  he 
could  never  forget.  It  influenced  his  whole 
life,  and  saved  him  from  the  dangers  of  in- 
fidelity. He  was  one  day  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  infidelity,  to  which  he  had  been 
much  exposed  by  his  intercourse  with  men 
of  infidel  principles,  to  a  distinguished 
Southern  gentleman,  and  used  this  remark- 
able language : 

"  I  believe  I  should  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  flood  of  French  infidelity,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  thing — the  remembrance 
of  the  time  when  my  sainted  mother  used  to 
make  me  kneel  by  her  side,  taking  my  little 
hands  folded  in  hers,  and  caused  me  to  re- 
peat the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Every  mother  who  reads  this  anecdote 
may  read  an  important  practical  lesson, 
which  she  ought  to  put  to  use  in  the  case  of 
her  own  children.  No  mother  can  ever 
know  how  great  will  be  the  influence  on  her 
son,  in  all  his  future  life  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  to  come,  of  teaching  him  to  pray. 
How  appropriate,  how  beautiful  the  conduct 
of  that  mother  who  teaches  her  little  son  to 
kneel  by  her  side  as  he  retires  to  rest,  to  lift 
up  his  young  heart  to  the  God  that  made 
him,  and  on  whose  care  and  mercy  he  must 
rely  in  all  the  future  years  of  his  existence. 
If  all  mothers  would  teach  their  children  to 
pray  with  and  for  them,  how  soon  would 
this  world's  aspect  be  changed,  and  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose  !  And  the  mother  who 
does  not  teach  her  children  to  pray  has  no 
ground  to  believe  that  she  shall  ever  meet 
her  children  in  heaven,  or  that  she  will  ever 
reach  there  herself.  Prayerless  mothers 
never  find  admission  to  heaven.  H. 


MY  WIFE'S  GOLD  RING ; 

OK,  JOIIX    GASI'AKD    I-AVATER   ANIJ  THE    POOR 
WIDOW. 

IT  was  a  practice  with  Lavater  (an  emi- 
nent clergyman  born  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, 1741),  to  read,  every  morning,  one  or 
more  chapters  in  the  Bible,  and  to  select 
from  them  one  particular  passage  for  fre- 
quent and  special  meditation  during  the 
day.  One  morning,  after  reading  the  fifth 
and  sixth  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  treasure  of  morality! 
how  difficult  to  make  choice  of  any  particu- 
lar portion  of  it!"  After  a  few  moments' 
consideration  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  prayed  for  Divine  guidance. 

When  he  joined  his  wife  at  dinner,  she 
asked  him  what  passage  of  Scripture  he 
had  chosen  for  the  day.  "  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee  ;  and  from  him  that  would  bor- 
row of  thee  turn  not  away,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  how  is  this  to  be  understood?"  said 
his  wife. 

"  '  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee ;  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  thou 
not  away,' — these,"  rejoined  Lavater,  "  are 
the  words  of  him  to  whom  all  and  every- 
thing belongs  that  I  possess.  I  am  the 
steward,  not  the  proprietor.  The  proprietor 
desires  me  to  give  to  him  who  asks  of  me, 
and  not  to  refuse  him  who  would  borrow  of 
me  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  I  have  two  coats, 
I  must  give  one  to  him  who  has  none,  and 
if  I  have  food,  I  must  share  with  him  who 
is  hungered  and  in  want ;  this  I  must  do 
without  being  asked  ;  how  much  more,  then, 
when  asked." 

This,  continues  Lavater  in  his  diary,  ap- 
peared to  me  so  evidently  and  incontro- 
vertibly  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  verses  in 
question,  that  I  spoke  with  more  than  usual 
warmth :  my  wife  made  no  further  reply 
than  that  she  would  well  consider  these 
things. 

I  had  scarcely  left  the  dining-room  a  few 
minutes,  when  an  aged  widow  desired  to 
speak  to  me,  and  she  was  shown  into  my 
study.  "  Forgive  me,  dear  sir,"  said  she, 
"  excuse  the  liberty  I  am  about  to  take  ;  I 
am  truly  ashamed,  but  my  rent  is  due  to- 
morrow, and  I  am  short  six  dollars ;  I  have 
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been  confined  to  my  bed  with  sickness,  and 
my  poor  child  is  nearly  starving ;  every 
penny  that  I  could  save  I  have  laid  aside  to 
meet  this  demand,  but  six  dollars  yet  are 
wanting,  and  to-morrow  is  terra-day."  Here 
ste  opened  a  parcel  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  said,  "  This  is  a  book  with  a  silver 
clasp,  which  my  late  husband  gave  me  the 
Say  we  were  married.  It  is  all  I  can  spare 
of  the  few  articles  I  possess,  and  sore  it  is  to 
part  with  it.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not 
enough,  nor  do  I  see  how  I  could  ever 
repay — but,  dear  sir,  if  you  can,  do  assist  me." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  good  woman,  that 
I  cannot  help  you,"  I  said  ;  and  putting  my 
hand  into  my  pocket  I  accidentally  felt  my 
purse,  which  contained  about  two  dollars  ; 
"  These,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  cannot  extricate 
her  from  her  difficulty,  she  requires  six ;  be- 
sides, if  even  they  could,  I  have  need  of  this 
money  for  some  other  purpose."  Turning  to 
the  widow,  I  said,  "  Have  you  no  friend,  no 
relation,  who  could  give  you  this  trifle  ?" 

"  No,  there  is  no  one  I — I  am  ashamed  to 
go  from  house  to  house,  I  would  rather  work 
day  and  night;  my  excuse  for  being  here  is, 
that  people  speak  so  much  of  your  good- 
ness: if,  however,  you  cannot  assist  me,  you 
will  at  least  forgive  my  intrusion ;  and  God, 
who  has  never  yet  forsaken  me,  will  not 
surely  turn  away  from  me  in  my  sixtieth 
year !" 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  my  apartment 
opened,  and  my  wife  entered.  I  was  ashamed 
and  vexed ;  gladly  would  I  have  sent  her 
away,  but  conscience  whispered,  "  Give  to 
him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away."  She 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  with  much  sweet- 
ness, "  This  is  a  good  old  woman  ;  she  has 
certainly  been  ill  of  late  ;  assist  her  if  you 
can." 

Shame  and  compassion  struggled  in  my 
darkened  soul.  "  I  have  but  two  dollars,"  I 
said  in  a  whisper,  "  and  she  requires  six  ; 
I'll  give  her  a  trifle  in  the  hand  and  let  her 
go." 

Laying  her  hand  on  my  arm  and  smiling, 
my  wife  said  aloud,  what  conscience  had 
■whispered  before — "  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee ;  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  thou  away." 


I  blushed,  and  replied  with  some  little 
vexation : 

"  Would  you  give  your  ring  for  the  pur- 
pose?^'' 

"  With  pleasure,"  answered  my  wife,  pull- 
ing oS"  her  ring. 

The  good  old  widow  was  either  too  simple 
or  too  modest  to  notice  what  was  going  on, 
and  was  preparing  to  retire,  when  my  wife 
called  on  her  to  wait  in  the  lobby.  When 
we  were  left  alone,  I  asked  my  wife,  "  Are 
you  in  earnest  about  the  ring?" 

"Certainly — how  can  you  doubt  it?"  she 
said  ;  "  do  you  think  that  I  would  trifle  with 
charity?  Remember  what  you  said  to  me 
but  half  an  hour  ago.  Oh,  my  dear  friend, 
let  us  not  make  a  show  of  the  Gospel ;  you 
are  in  general  so  kind,  so  sympathizing,  how 
is  it  that  you  find  it  so  difficult  to  assist  this 
poor  woman  ?  why  did  you  not,  without 
hesitation,  give  her  what  you  had  in  your 
pocket?  and  did  you  not  know  that  there 
were  yet  six  dollars  in  your  desk,  and  that 
the  quarter  will  be  paid  to  us  in  less  than 
eight  days  ?"  She  then  added  with  much 
feeling,  " '  Take  no  thought  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ; 
nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on. 
Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns; 
yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them." 

I  kissed  my  wife,  while  tears  ran  down  my 
cheek : — "  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks  for 
this  humiliation  1"  I  turned  to  the  desk, 
took  from  it  the  six  dollars,  and  opened  the 
door  to  call  in  the  poor  widow.  All  dark- 
ened around  me  at  the  thought  that  I  had 
been  so  forgetful  of  the  omniscience  of  God 
as  to  say  to  her,  "  I  cannot  help  you."  Oh, 
thou  false  tongue !  thou  false  heart !  If  thou, 
Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  oh  Lord, 
who  shall  stand  I  "  Here  is  what  you  need," 
I  said,  addressing  the  widow. 

At  first  she  seemed  not  to  understand 
what  I  meant,  and  thought  I  was  offering 
her  a  small  contribution,  for  which  she 
thanked  me,  and  pressed  my  hand ;  but 
when  she  perceived  that  I  had  given  her  the 
whole  sum,  then  she  could  scarcely  find 
words  to  express  her  feelings.  She  cried, 
"  Dear  sir,  I  cannot  repay :  all  I  possess  is 
this  poor  book,  and  it  is  old." 
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"Keep   your  book,"   said   I,    "and   the 

money  too,  and  thank  God,  and  not  me,  for 
verily  I  deserve  no  tlianks,  after  having  so 
lonj^  resisted  your  entreaties ;  go  in  peace, 
and  forgive  an  erring  brother." 

I  returned  to  my  wife  with  downcast 
looks,  but  she  smiled,  and  said,  "  Do  not 
take  it  so  much  to  heart,  my  friend  ;  you 
yielded  at  my  first  suggestion  ;  but  promise 
me,  that  so  long  as  I  wear  a  gold  ring  on 
my  finger,  and  you  know  that  I  possess 
several  besides,  you  will  never  allow  your- 
self to  say  to  any  person,  '  I  cannot  help 
you.'  "  She  kissed  me  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

When  I  found  myself  alone  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  this  account  in  my  diary,  in  order 
to  humble  my  deceitful  heart — this  heart 
which,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  dictated 
the  words,  "  Of  all  characters  in  the  world, 
there  is  none  I  would  more  anxiously  avoid 
than  that  of  a  hypocrite  ;"  yet  to  preach  the 
whole  moral  law  and  to  fulfil  only  the  easy 
part  of  it,  is  hypocrisy.  Merciful  Father, 
how  long  must  I  wait,  and  reflect,  and 
struggle,  ere  I  shall  be  able  to  rely  oa  the 
perfect  sincerity  of  my  profession  ! 

I  read  over  once  more  the  chapter  which 
I  had  read  in  the  morning  with  so  little 
benefit,  and  felt  more  and  more  ashamed, 
and  convinced  that  there  is  no  peace,  except 
where  principle  and  practice  are  in  perfect 
accordance.  How  peacefully  and  happily  I 
might  have  ended  this  day,  had  I  acted  up 
conscientiously  to  the  blessed  doctrines  I 
profess !  Dear  Saviour,  send  thy  Holy  Spirit 
into  this  benighted  heart !  cleanse  it  from 
secret  sin !  and  teach  me  to  employ  that 
which  thou  hast  committed  to  my  charge,  to 
thy  glory,  a  brother's  welfare,  and  my  own 
salvation  ! 


The  Grate. — It  buries  every  error — 
covers  every  defect — extinguishes  every  re- 
sentment. From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring 
none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollec- 
tions. Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave 
of  an  enemy  and  not  feel  a  compunctious 
throb,  that  he  should  have  warred  with  the 
poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering 
before  him. — Irving. 
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«y    HEV.   J.   G.   MfHlRI.S. 

AMAIIPJAGE  license  in  Maryland  costs 
the  bridegroom  four  dollars  and  a  half. 
In  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  States, 
men  may  get  married  without  paying  this 
tax.  It  may  be  avoided,  even  in  Maryland, 
by  having  the  bans  proclaimed  in  church, 
and  this  may  be  heard  every  Sunday  in  the 
city  German  churches;  but  Americans  are 
too  modest,  or  too  proud,  to  submit  to  this 
ordeal,  and  hence  they  always  procure  a 
license.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  marriage  of  poor  persons,  the 
minister's  fee  is  small,  fur  after  the  State  is 
paid,  in  many  instances,  there  is  little  left 
for  the  parson. 

This  matter  of  publishing  the  bans  in 
Maryland  is  rather  curious.  The  law  re- 
quires it  to  lie  done  on  three  successive 
Sundays,  but  this  is  seldom  complied  with. 
Most  men,  who  are  called  on  to  do  it,  are 
contented  with  one  proclamation,  and  a  few 
recite  the  proclamation  three  times  on  the 
same  occasion.  I  know  one  minister  who 
evades  the  law  by  requesting  his  council  to 
remain  after  the  congregation  is  dismissed, 
and  then  making  the  announcement  to  them 
alone.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  that  it  is  done 
in  church.  The  law  is  considered  so  unjust, 
that  men  make  no  conscience  of  getting 
round  it. 

Though  the  State  receives  the  tax  for  the 
license,  yet  the  minister  is  held  responsible 
for  marrying  minors,  and  is  liable  to  a 
severe  penalty.  I  know  several  who  have 
suffered  heavily.  It  is  not  so  in  Virginia. 
There  the  State  is  responsible ;  and  hence 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  makes  an  applicant, 
or  other  person,  swear  that  both  he  and  his 
bride  are  of  age. 

Some  years  ago,  I  acted  as  groomsman 
for  a  friend.  We  rode  twenty  miles  to  the 
court-house  for  the  license.  The  clerk  de- 
manded an  oath  from  my  friend,  that  he  was 
of  age.  He  took  the  oath,  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  his  bride  had  arrived  at  her 
majority.  The  license  was  refused.  We 
were  in  a  dilemma.  Twenty  miles  from 
home,  and  the  wedding  was  to  come  off  that 
night !  What  was  to  be  done  ?    Fortunately, 
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my  friend  thought  of  an  old  lady  in  the 
village,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  bride's 
family,  and  she  would  certainly  help  us  out 
of  the  difficulty.  We  went  in  search  of  her, 
and  found  her.  Butlol  the  uncertainty  of 
human  hopes  !  The  old  lady  was  willing  to 
swear  that  a  younger  sister  of  the  bride  was 
nineteen,  but  would  not  swear  that  the  hride 
herself  was  eighteen!  She  knew  the  former 
of  a  certainty,  for  she  well  remembered  her 
birth;  she  was  present  at  it;  but  the  latter 
she  did  not  know,  and  would  not  swear  to. 
Now  here  was  a  case.  All  our  argument 
and  entreaty  could  not  move  her,  but  the 
compassionate  clerk  was  satisfied  with  her 
oath,  that  Mary's  younger  sister  Elizabeth 
was  nineteen,  and  he  presumed  that  Mary 
must  be  eighteen!  He  gave  us  the  license, 
and  we  suffered  no  grass  to  grow  under  our 
horses'  feet  on  our  way  home. 

I  was  near  getting  into  a  scrape  some 
time  ago.  One  evening,  a  large,  stalwart 
young  man,  with  a  buxom,  coarse-looking 
girl  hanging  on  his  arm,  entered  my  parlor. 
He  "  wanted  to  be  hitched,"  as  he  expressed 
it.  He  showed  me  a  genuine  license,  and 
he  was  accordingly  married. 

Next  day,  a  countryman  came  in,  and 
without  any  previous  salutation,  roughly 
asked  :  "  Did  you  marry  Friederich  Kessler 
to  Barbara  Hoffner  last  night  ?"  "  Yes  ! 
and  what  is  that  to  you?"  said  I,  about  as 
roughly  as  he  had  spoken.  Now,  here  1 
did  wrong.  I  should  not  have  committed 
myself,  and  should  have  thrown  the  proof  on 
him,  for  there  were  no  witnesses  present. 
I  suspected  what  the  old  fellow  was  after, 
but  I  was  not  cautious.  "  Well,"  continued 
he,  "  he  is  my  son,  and  is  under  age,  and 
I'll  make  you  pay  for  it.  He  ran  off  from 
home,  and  stole  the  money  from  me  to  buy 
the  license,  and  I'll  make  you  sweat  for 
marrying  a  minor."  "  Why,"  says  I,  "  he 
looked  as  old  as  you.  I  did'nt  know  he  was 
a  minor."  "  That's  no  difference,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  have  the  law  on  my  side.  Are  you 
rich,  parson?"  he  then  insolently  asked, 
"Can  you  pay  much?"  This  roused  me, 
for  I  saw  that  he  expected  to  make  a  grand 
speculation.  I  rose  from  my  chair  in  a  high 
state  of  assumed  excitement,  and  dared  him 
to  do  his  worst.     Said  I,  "I'll  employ  the 


best  lawyers  in  the  State.  I'll  bother  you  to 
death.  I'll  have  the  trial  postponed  from 
court  to  court.  I'll  make  you  come  to  the 
city  a  dozen  times.  I'll  expose  your  cha- 
racter. I'll  put  you  to  enormous  expense. 
I've  got  more  money  than  you  have  to 
spend  in  the  suit.  I'll  make  the  people 
laugh  at  you.  I'll  put  you  in  the  papers. 
I'll,  I'll "  "  Stop,  parson,  stop  1"  he  im- 
plored, "  I  didn't  think  it  would  cost  so 
much.  I  say,  just  tell  me  one  thing!" 
"And  what  is  that?"  I  roared  out,  and 
looked  on  him  with  a  most  ferocious  coun- 
tenance. "  Well,  I  say,  did  my  son  give 
you  anything  for  marrying  him  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Yes,  he  gave  me  a  dollar  1"  said  I.  "Well, 
I  say,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  give  me  that, 
I'll  say  no  more  about  it !"  "  Most  cheer- 
fully," I  responded,  "  and  another  in  the 
bargain,  to  buy  the  old  woman  a  new  cap' 
for  I  dare  say  she  needs  it."  And  much 
quicker  than  this  sentence  is  read,  did  I  re- 
turn him  the  money,  which  he  said  his  son 
had  stolen,  and  the  present  of  a  dollar,  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape  at  so  small  a  cost. 
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Fathek,  thy  will  be  done  1 
Teach  me  to  bless  thee,  though  the  cheering  light 

Of  hope  hath  faded  from  my  yearning  heart; 
Send  thou  a  star  to  gild  the  gathering  night, 

And  bid  doubt's  shadow  from  ray  soul  depart ! 

Father,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
Thou,  who  didst  hear  my  wildly  pleading  prayer. 
When  Death's  dark  wing  o'ershadowed  one  loved 
brow, 
From  the  lone  grave  my  treasure  thou  didst  spare; 
A  dearer  boon  I  yield  unto  thee  now ! 

Father,  thy  will  he  done  ! 
Take  back  the  heart  I  fondly  deemed  mine  own  ; 

The  one  dear  flower,  in  silence  cherished  long; 
I  ask  no  more,  to  hear  the  once  kind  tone, 

That  breathed  for  me  at  eve  the  thrilling  song! 

Father,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
No  more  will  I  recall  the  vanished  hours, 
"With   heart   all    sunshine,  and   with    cheek   all 
bloom;" 
Alas !  the  beam  that  warms  the  budding  flowers, 
Can  shed  a  blight  amid  their  rich  perfume  ! 

Father,  thy  will  be  done! 
Lay  thou  the  wearied  head  upon  thy  breast, 

Thou,  who  didst  still  the  tempest-tossing  sea — 
Whisper  sweet  peace,  and  give  the  weary  rest; 
The  o'erburdened  heart  would  fain  find  peace  with 

thee ! 
LcTiiERViLLE  SEMINARY,  May  1, 1856.         Viola. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

BY    E.   C.   COGSWELL. 

IN  simplicity  and  purity  of  style,  and  in 
originality  of  sentiment,  the  Bible  stands 
unrivalled.  Its  purity  and  eloquence  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  production,  ancient  or 
modern.  Its  material  for  the  exercise  of 
deep  thought,  for  cultivating  the  taste,  for 
invigorating  the  imagination,  and  for  elicit- 
ing the  best  feelings  of  the  soul,  is  rich  and 
exhaustless.  Its  weighty  doctrines,  the 
hopes  it  enkindles,  the  fears  it  allays,  alike 
prove  its  divine  original. 

No  human  composition  is  so  exquisite  as 
always  to  please.  Its  stores  of  wisdom  are 
quickly  exhausted  ;  the  ej'e  soon  perceives 
the  end  of  created  perfection  ;  but  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Bible  are  none  the  less  lovely, 
though  the  charm  of  novelty  may  have 
passed  away. 

He  who  can  read  the  inspired  narration  of 
Moses  with  diminished  interest,  can  have 
no  beauty  in  his  own  soul.  Cold  must  be 
that  heart  which  does  not  kindle  at  his  elo- 
quence, and  melt  at  his  pathos  ! 

Moses'  account  of  the  Creation  is  unique. 
It  is  abrupt,  simple,  sublime.  The  volume 
of  destiny  is  suddenly  thrown  open  ;  time  is 
proclaimed ;  creation  arises ;  and  a  new 
race  of  intelligences  appears  on  the  scene. 
The  Almighty  voice  is  addressed  to  Chaos : 
"  Confusion  hears  it,  and  wild  Uproar  stands 
ruled."  The  waters  subside ;  the  verdant 
landscape  is  seen ;  songs  burst  from  every 
grove ;  and  stars,  bright  rolling^  silent 
beaming,  are  hurled  forth  from  the  Al- 
mighty's hand. 

The  style  of  Moses  as  an  historian  is  the 
best  model,  both  in  the  vigorous  and  the 
sublime,  the  pleasing  and  the  tender.  His 
history  is  clothed  with  the  grace  of  elo- 
quence, the  charms  of  poetry,  and  the  fasci- 
nation of  fiction. 

The  Bible  is  replete  with  poetry.  The 
Hebrew  poets  rouse,  warm,  and  transport 
the  mind,  in  strains  the  sweetest  and  boldest 
that  bard  ever  sung — in  numbers  the  loftiest 
that  imagination  ever  dictated.  No  poetry 
extant  equals  that  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  rapt  patriarch  of  Idumea,  and  the  in- 


spired prophets  of  Salem  ;  from  the  school 
of  Bethel  and  Jericho.  The  Bible  is  the 
prototype,  the  unrivalled  model  and  inspirer 
of  all  that  is  elevated  in  poetry.  It  has 
been  a  fountain,  from  which  later  poets  have 
drawn  their  richest  thoughts,  their  boldest 
figures,  their  grandest  imagery. 

The  Psalms  of  David  arc  an  elegant 
specimen  of  poetic  literature.  The  character 
of  their  diction  and  expression  is  vivid,  the 
thoughts  animated,  passionate.  They  com- 
municate truths,  which  philosophy  could 
never  investigate,  in  a  style  which  unin- 
spired poetry  can  never  equal.  The  He- 
brew literature  itself  contains  nothing  more 
lovely. 

Among  the  prophetic  writers,  Isaiah  stands 
unrivalled.  His  language  possesses  surpass- 
ing beauties.  His  triumphal  song  upon  the 
fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch  is  replete 
with  imagery,  diversified  and  sublime.  The 
conception  is  bold,  the  characters  are  in- 
troduced with  wonderful  art.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  defend  its  claims  to  perfect 
beauty.  In  every  excellence  of  composition, 
it  is  unequalled  by  any  specimen  of  Greek 
or  Roman  poetry. 

The  strains  of  Ezekiel  break  forth  like 
the  gushing  of  a  mighty  fountain.  He  is 
deep,  vehement,  tragical.  He  rouses  every 
energy  of  the  soul;  overwhelms  the  mind 
by  his  bold  figures,  abrupt  transitions,  fervid 
expressions.  But  he  who  astonishes  us  by 
his  graphic  images,  possesses,  at  the  same 
time,  the  loveliness  of  the  sweetest  poet. 
For  invigorating  the  imagination,  for  giving 
energy  of  thought  and  boldness  of  expres- 
sion, the  writings  of  Ezekiel  are  unequalled. 

Such  is  the  Literature  of  the  Scriptures. 
Written  by  its  numerous  authors,  during  the 
space  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  in  the  sands 
of  Arabia,  in  the  deserts  of  Judah,  in  the 
rustic  schools  of  the  prophets,  in  the  sump- 
tuous palaces  of  Babylon,  in  the  bosom  of 
pantheism  and  its  sad  philosophy,  the  Bible 
comes  to  us  the  oldest  offspring  of  sanctified 
intellect,  the  highest  effort  of  genius,  the 
effusions  of  truth  and  nature,  the  overflow- 
ings of  genuine  feelings,  the  utterance  of 
undisguised  sentiments.  It  is  essential 
truth,  the  thoughts  of  heaven.  This  volume 
was  conceived   in  the  councils  of  eternal 
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mercy.  It  contains  the  wondrous  story  of 
redeeming  love.  It  blazes  with  the  lustre 
of  Jehovah's  glory.  It  is  calculated  to 
soften  the  heart ;  to  sanctify  the  affections  ; 
to  elevate  the  soul.  It  is  adapted  to  pour 
the  balm  of  heaven  into  the  wounded  heart; 
to  cheer  the  dying  hour ;  and  to  shed  the 
light  of  immortality  upon  the  darkness  of 
the  tomb.  The  force  of  its  truth  compelled 
the  highly-gifted  but  infidel  Byron  to  testify 
that, 

Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 
O  !  happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  our  God  halh  given  grace 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray, 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way; 
But  belter  had  they  ne'er  been  born, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 


DEATH  THE  UNIVERSAL  LOT. 

BY  MRS.  MARY  S.  WHITAKER,  OF  CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH  CAKOLIXA. 

LOOK  out  upon  the  thouglitless  earth. 
And  see  the  ravages  of  death — 
The  men  of  crimes,  the  m9)i  of  worth — 
How  soon  they  yield  tlieir  fleeting  breath. 

Some  in  red  battle  glorious  die, 
Where  rings  the  clarion's  warlike  sound; 

Where  banners  wave  and  swords  flash  high, 
And  neighing  chargers  spurn  the  ground. 

Ah!  sadly  silent,  'midst  the  strife. 

The  gory  soldier  l)reathless  lies — 
For  whom  then  recks  his  single  life, 

Or  who  can  pause  to  close  his  eyes? 

Some  perish  where  the  bounding  wave 
Rolls  thundering  on  the  stormy  deep, 

All  dark  and  cold  their  ocean  grave, 
Nor  tempest  more  shall  wake  their  sleep. 

The  loud  winds  howl  their  funeral  dirge, 
And  o'er  them  foaming  billows  sigh  ; 

But,  heedless  of  the  rushing  *urge. 
Forever  heedless  low  they  lie. 

And  gently  in  the  hour  of  Spring, 
AVhen  balmy  gales  refreshing  blow. 

When  buoyant  hope  is  on  the  wing. 
Some  to  the  house  of  silence  go. 

Around  them  were  the  joys  of  home — 
The  voice  of  love  fell  on  their  ear ; 

They  little  deemed  dark  death  would  come 
To  dim  the  cloudless  sunshine  there. 

And  he  who  wears  the  kingly  crown. 
And  sways  the  sceptre  of  his  might, 

Bereft  of  all  must  lay  him  down, 
In  humlile  silence  and  in  night. 


INDUSTRY. 


BY    A    COXTRIBCTOR. 


• '  A  LIFE  of  full  and  constant  employ- 
±\_  ment,"  says  Kirke  White,  "  is  the 
only  safe  and  happy  one."  There  are  no 
pleasures  so  sweet  as  those  acquired  by 
effort;  no  possessions  so  valuable  as  those 
which  are  the  result  of  labor  and  toil.  Much 
of  the  happiness  of  this  life  consists  in  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  those  powers  and  facul- 
ties with  which  God  has  furnished  us.  Thus 
we  find  that  greater  enjoyment  is  generally 
experienced  in  the  acquisition  of  property 
than  in  its  SLctnal  jMssession.  How  frequently 
does  it  happen  that  the  man  of  wealth,  sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury  his  heart  can  de- 
sire, or  his  expectations  claim,  looks  back 
from  the  eminence  he  has  attained  with 
sincere  regret  to  those  happy  days  of  toil, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  struggle  in  his 
efforts  to  acquire  gain  ! 

Man  is  formed  for  activity.  Exertion  is 
his  proper  aliment.  Without  exercise,  the 
body  becomes  weak  and  feeble,  and  speedily 
sinks  into  the  grave,  or  lives  only  to  be  a 
burden  to  the  individual  himself,  or  a  source 
of  concern  to  others.  So  the  mind,  unless 
habituated  to  effort  and  inured  to  labor, 
becomes  incapable  of  strong  and  vigorous 
effort.  It  soon  loses  its  power  and  runs  to 
waste — its  very  fertility  hastening  its  pro- 
gress to  unrestrained  wildness  ;  the  noxious 
weed  springs  up  luxuriously,  the  tangled 
underwood  thickens,  and  the  rising  trees 
interweave  their  roots  below  the  surface, 
until  that  which  once  gave  promise  of  dis- 
tinction becomes  a  neglected  desert.  Many 
a  rich  diamond  has  thus  been  permitted  to 
remain  imbedded  in  the  mine,  and  many  a 
beautiful  flower 

"  To  bloom  unseen, 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air." 

Nothing  so  much  impairs  the  mind  and 
destroys  its  strength  as  indolence,  which 
has  been  pronounced  the  leprosy  of  the  soul; 
nothing  so  much  increases  its  power  as  well- 
directed  and  earnest  effort.  An  idler  re- 
sembles the  sloth,  which  is  said  by  natural- 
ists to  pine  and  perish  on  the  very  tree 
from  which  it  has  eaten  all  the  foliage. 
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But  more  than  this.  The  morals  of  an 
idle  man  must  necessarily  suffer.  Indolence 
is  never  lonf,'  innocent.  We  must  do  some- 
thing, and  if  that  which  we  do  be  not  good, 
it  will  certainly  be  bad.  As  we  learned  in 
our  infancy, 

"  Sntaii  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  lo  do." 

Or,  as  Baxter  quaintly  expresses  the  same 
idea :  "  An  idle  man's  brain  is  the  Devil's 
workshop."  Exposed  to  temptation,  we  are 
likely  to  yield  to  its  power,  and  will  engage 
in  that  which  is  ruinous  to  ourselves  and 
destructive  of  the  highest  interests  of  our 
fellow-men.  The  lower  tendencies  of  our 
nature  will  strive  to  gain  the  supremacy,  and 
we  may  degrade  ourselves  to  the  level  of 
the  brute.  These  tendencies  can  only  be 
repressed  by  pre-occupying  the  mind  and 
the  heart  with  loftier  aspirations  and  nobler 
employments.  The-  most  sordid  passioas 
will  spring  up  within  the  bosom  of  man, 
and  as  Pandora's  box  will  ever  open  to  let  out 
the  plague,  when  deprived  of  the  healthful 
exertion  which  his  nature  seems  to  require. 
Money  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  parent  of 
mischief;  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  render 
us  indolent  and  supine  it  may  be  true ;  but 
this  is  only  one  head  of  the  Hydra.  Idle- 
ness is  the  Hydra  itself,  the  "  direst  foe  of 
virtue,  the  fastest  friend  of  vice." 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  lead  an 
active  and  industrious  life.  No  one  can 
claim  an  exemption  from  labor  as  his  pre- 
rogative. No  privileged  class  of  drones 
ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  community. 
No  one,  even  if  fortune  has  profusely  lavished 
her  gifts  upon  him,  has  a  right  to  be  idle, 
or  useless  to  society.  His  time,  talents, 
wealth,  and  influence  he  is  bound  to  improve. 
We  are  all  required  to  give  an  account  of 
our  stewardship  to  God.  The  habit  of  in- 
dustry should  be  formed  in  early  life.  The 
individual  who  cannot,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
overcome  slothful  reluctance  to  perform  what 
may  be  unpleasant,  is  only  half  educated, 
and  carries  with  him  an  infirmity  which 
must  interfere  with  his  success  in  every 
vocation  of  life,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  great  designs  and  noble 
purposes. 

Motives   the    most    powerful    are    often 


necessary  to  induce  us  to  labor.  We  find 
ill  the  Sacred  Volume  various  encourage- 
ments presented,  and  the  duty  urged  by 
a  reference  to  the  rewards  which  ensue. 
"  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich." 
"  Secst  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business, 
he  shall  stand  before  kings  ;  he  shall  not 
stand  before  mean  men."  This  principle  we 
also  find  confirmed  in  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life.  The  industrious,  the  energetic,  and 
the  enterprising  are  successful,  whilst  the 
inactive,  the  slothful,  and  the  supine  seldom 
rise  above  their  original  condition,  and  most 
generally  fall  below  it.  Newton,  Brougham, 
Franklin,  Washington,  and  others  who  have 
occupied  prominent  positions,  owed,  in  a 
measure,  their  greatness  to  habits  of  industry 
formed  in  their  youth.  Hundreds  in  our 
own  land,  and  in  other  lands,  whom  poverty 
had  inured  to  hardship,  and  necessity  forced 
to  exertion,  acquired  in  the  early  school  of 
adversity  habits  more  desirable  than  all  the 
gifts  bestowed  by  fortune  upon  their  supe- 
riors. There  is  no  excellence  icithoitt  great 
labor.  Nil  sine  sudore*  was  an  adage  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  sentiment  is  correct  in 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral 
world.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread.'"!  Everything  in  this  life  that  is 
worthy  of  acquisition  is  the  reward  of  vir- 
tuous, well-directed,  patient  exertion.  All 
that  is  truly  valuable  can  be  gained  only  by 
severe  labor.  The  same  principle  prevails 
in  nature.  The  flowers  of  summer  are  as 
transient  as  the  heat  that  produces  them  : 
but  the  oak,  the  growth  of  centuries,  is  as 
permanent  as  time  itself — it  survives  the 
maturity  and  the  decay  of  kingdoms  and 
empires.  Euclid,  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, once  being  asked  by  a  monarch 
if  he  could  not  explain  his  art  by  a  more 
compendious  way,  replied,  "  That  there  was 
no  royal  favor  to  geometry."  The  same  is 
just  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  uttered,  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Dr.  Johxson  observes, 
that  every  one  who  proposes  to  become 
eminent  in  learning,  should  remember  that 
fame  is  not  conferred  but  as  the  recom- 
pense of  labor,  and  that  labor,  vigorously 
*  Nothing  without  sweat. 

t  Pater  ipse  colendi, 
Uaud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit. 

YiRG.  GEOri.  i,  121. 
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continued,  has  not  often  failed  in  its  reward. 
We  Icnow  not  of  what  we  are  capable,  until 
we  maketbe  trial,  until  our  powers  are  tasked. 
Without  industry,  all  the  endowments  of 
nature  are  like  the  steward's  buried  talent, 
they  produce  nothing,  and  moulder  in  their 
native  soil.  The  heart,  of  which  they  were 
designed  to  be  their  ornament,  becomes  their 
sepulchre — their  garden  is  their  grave.  There 
is  an  original  diffei'ence  in  the  minds  of  men. 
We  do  find  a  disparity  in  nature's  gifts. 
But  how  often  do  those  who  are  less  highly 
favored,  or  who  are  deprived  of  any  extra- 
ordinary advantages,  attain  a  position  seldom 
reached  by  those  gifted  in  a  greater  degree. 
Many  who  are  endowed  with  the  finest 
talents,  frequentl)',  by  their  own  indifference 
and  neglect,  sink  into  oblivion  and  con- 
tempt. To  the  indolent  and  supine,  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  pleasing  doctrine,  that  nature 
does  everything,  and  without  her  assistance, 
nothing  can  be  accomplished.  If  we  are 
favorites,  we  are  excused  from  exertion — if 
we  are  proscribed,  no  exertion  will  avail. 
The  man  who  adopts  either  view  of  predesti- 
nation, usually  predestines  for  liimself.  The 
mind  must  be  disciplined  by  continuous 
and  strenuous  efforts,  if  it  would  produce 
great  results.  If  we  would  be  successful  in 
any  vocation  of  life,  we  must  be  industrious. 
We  must  gird  up  our  loins,  and  go  to  work 
with  the  indomitable  energy  of  Hannibal 
crossing  the  Alps,  or  with  the  untiring 
energy  of  Sir  William  Jones,  mastering 
the  languages  of  the  globe.  We  must  not 
give  ourselves  up  to  repose.  That  moment 
we  abandon  success  !  No  temptations  must 
entice  us  from  the  object  before  us — no 
difficulties  must  frighten  us.  Neither  the 
golden  apples  of  Hippomene,  nor  the  for- 
midable spectres  of  Ulysses,  must  divert 
us  from  our  purpose.  The  serene  features 
of  Minerva  must  be  preferred  to  the  seduc- 
tive power  of  the  goddess  of  pleasure.  We 
must  resist  the  influence  of  indolence,  which 
sometimes  entwines  itself  around  us  as 
closely  as  did  the  serpents  around  the  body 
of  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  every  moment 
of  time  wasted,  or  unprofitably  employed, 
sows  seeds  of  sorrow  and  remorse  for  future 
years,  whereas,  every  opportunity  carefully 


improved,  every  hour  devoted  to  faithful  and 
earnest  effort,  will  yield  fruit  of  mature  and 
heartfelt  satisfaction.  Our  existence  will 
thus  be  rendered  more  happy,  and  we  will  be 
better  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life. 
We  will  become  more  useful  in  the  world,  and 
w^ill  treasure  up  no  regrets  for  the  future, 
unless  in  our  various  gettings  we  should 
omit  the  wisdom  which  the  revelation  of 
God  enjoins,  as  important  above  everything 
else. 

GENIUS  AND  CONFIDENCE. 

HE  who  first  laid  down  the  hackneyed 
maxim,  that  diffidence  is  the  compa- 
nion of  genius,  knew  very  little  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart.  True,  there  may 
have  been  a  few  such  instances,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  this  maxim,  as  in  most,  the 
exception  made  the  rule.  But  what  could 
ever  reconcile  genius  to  its  sufferings,  its 
sacrifices,  its  fevered  inquietudes,  the  in- 
tense labor  which  can  alone  produce  what 
the  shallow  world  deems  the  giant  offspring 
of  a  momentary  inspiration ;  what  could 
ever  reconcile  it  to  these  but  the  haughty 
and  unquenchable  consciousness  of  internal 
power ;  the  hope  which  has  the  fulness  of 
certainty  that  in  proportion  to  the  toil  is  the 
reward  ;  the  sanguine  and  impetuous  antici- 
pation of  glory,  which  bursts  the  boundaries 
of  time  and  space,  and  ranges  with  a 
prophet's  rapture  the  immeasurable  regions 
of  immortality?  Rob  genius  of  its  confi- 
dence, of  its  lofty  self-esteem,  and  you  clip 
the  wings  of  the  eagle,  you  domesticate,  it 
is  true,  the  wanderer  you  could  not  hitherto 
comprehend,  in  the  narrow  bounds  of  your 
household  affections ;  you  abase  and  tame 
it  more  to  the  level  of  your  ordinary  judg- 
ments— the  walled-in  and  petty  circumference 
of  your  little  and  commonplace  moralities 
— but  you  take  from  it  the  power  to  soar ; 
the  hardihood  which  was  content  to  brave 
the  thunder-cloud,  and  build  its  eyrie  on  the 
rock,  for  the  proud  triumph  of  rising  above 
its  kind,  and  contemplating  with  a  close  eye 
the  majesty  of  heaven. — Bulwer. 


Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned 
so  much,  wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows 
no  more. 
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DR.  CIIEEVER'S  LIFE  AND  IN- 
SANITY OF  COWPER. 
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CONDENSED    AND    REVIEWED. 
BY    EMMA    B.    STOHK. 

N  reviewing  Cheever's  Cowper,  we  know 
not  which  most  to  admire,  the  discrimi- 
nating, evangelical  author;  or  England's 
model  Christian  poet.  As  an  American,  we 
are  proud  of  this  accomplished  writer ;  under 
his  magical  hand,  all  things  seem  to  Imd  and 
blossom ;  and  we  gladly  hail  this  heavenly 
poet,  "walking  in  darkness,"  in  his  linger- 
ing trial  and  mysterious  pathway,  with  its 
illuminated  lessons,  thus  faithfully  inter- 
preted by  our  cherished  and  venerated 
Cheever. 

We  do  not  presume  to  do  justice  to  this 
fascinating  and  instructive  volume  (of  more 
than  400  pages)  ;  our  only  object  is  to  in- 
troduce it  to  those  who  may  not  be  equally 
fortunate  with  ourselves  in  possessing  it  for 
their  own  enjoyment.  Meanwhile,  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  condensed  sketch  of  Cow- 
per's  childhood,  education,  trials,  and  espe- 
cially "the  divine  discipline  with  this  child 
of  God  walking  in  darkness  ;"  drawing  such 
extracts  from  this  work,  and  from  the  Poet's 
writings,  as  may  best  illustrate  the  Lord's 
dealings  with  this  afiSicted  disciple,  and 
interest  and  profit  the  Christian  reader. 

In  his  Introduction,  Cheever  remarks,  that 
"  Southey,  in  his  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  has 
done  injustice  both  to  Cowper  and  Newton," 
through  his  own  ignorance  of  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  human  hearts : 
attributing  his  insanity  to  his  religious  no- 
tions and  enthusiasm  of  character.  Whereas, 
Cowper  himself  says,  "  religion  cured  him" 
of  his  first  attack ;  and  we  are  led  to  believe, 
considerably  moderated  and  alleviated  his 
succeeding  spells.  This  morbid  tendency 
was  contracted  during  his  prayerless,  god- 
less state,  and  doubtless  became  periodical 
and  aggravated,  by  his  peculiar  and  highly 
organized  nervous  temperament,  and  was 
prolonged  by  his  nervous  fevers  from  his  un- 
wise student  habits,  and  from  unwholesome 
air,  damp,  vaporish  atmosphere,  during  his 
thirteen  years' residence  with  theUnwins,  at 
Oluey.     '•'  Cowper  himself  thought,  that  the 


nervous  fever  so  oppressive  to  his  spirit,  was 
much  exasperated  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  abode  atOlney."'  Encumbered  with  raw 
vapors,  issuing  from  flooded  meadows;  "and 
we  in  particular,"  says  he,  "perhaps  have 
fared  the  worse,  fijr  sitting  so  often,  and 
sometimes  for  months,  over  a  cellar  filled 
with  water."  His  change  of  habitation  to 
Weston  was  therefore  a  lasting  benefit. 

The  volume  before  us  is  remarkable  in 
bringing  out  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in 
Cowper's  time — contrasting  the  comfortable 
formality  of  Church  and  State  religion,  with 
the  living  heart-warmth  of  the  more  evan- 
gelical classes,  ridiculed  as  "the  enthu- 
siasts," "  methodists,"  and  "  pietists,"  of  that 
period.  Not  to  be  wondered,  was  it,  that 
"  some  said  his  madness  was  owing  to  his 
religion ;  some  said  his  religion  was  owing 
to  his  madness ;  some  intimated  both,  and 
would  not  even  receive  Ms  own  testimony, 
not  even  after  the  production  of  a  poem  of 
such  consummate  bright  perfection  as  'The 
Task,'  had  proved  his  mind  was  as  transpa- 
rent and  serene,  in  its  faculties  of  genius 
and  of  power,  almost  as  an  angel's.  His 
prevailing  insanity,  so  far  as  it  eould  be 
called  insanity  at  all,  in  those  long  intervals 
of  many  years,  during  which  bis  mind  was 
serene  and  active,  his  habit  of  thought 
playful,  and  his  affections  more  and  more 
fervent,  was  simply  the  exclusion  of  a  per- 
sonal religious  hope,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
seem  like  habitual  despair.  His  despair 
was  his  insanity,  for  it  could  be  only  mad- 
ness that  could  produce  it,  after  such  a 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  had  been  permitted  in 
the  outset  to  enjoy. 

"  The  whole  of  his  early  education  was 
certainly,  in  some  respects,  most  unfortu- 
nate." 

This  most  admired  and  equally  beloved 
poet,  was  born  in  1731,  in  Great  Birkham- 
stead,  in  Hertfordshire  Cottnty,  in  England. 
His  great  aflliction  was  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  when  he  was  but  six  years  old.  ''Yet 
at  this  early  age,  her  tenderness  and  love 
made  an  impression  upon  the  whole  heart 
and  nature  of  her  child,  never  to  be  effaced." 
Near  fifty  years  after  bis  beloved  mother's 
death,   Cowper  wrote,   ''  that    not    a    week 
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passes  (perhaps  I  might  with  equal  veracity 
say  a  day),  in  which  I  do  not  think  of  her." 
Between  three  years  old,  and  seven  or  eight, 
a  mother  loves  her  children  more  tenderly, 
and  does  more  for  the  formation  of  their 
character,  than  in  any  other  equal  period. 
Oh,  the  power  of  a  mother's  love  and 
prayers ! 

Cowper  ever  remembered  the  day  of  her 
burial : 

"  Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned,  at  last,  submission  to  my  lot, 
But  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot." 

Had  this  gentlest  of  mothers  been  spared 
to  him,  he  had,  perhaps,  been  a  happier 
man — but  there  must  also  have  been  a 
shrouding  of  this  most  exquisite  poet.  The 
"  crushing  of  the  flower"  began  even  in 
childhood.  And  its  choice  fragrance,  like 
Mary's  box  of  ointment,  has  been  wafted 
o'er  a  world.  This  sensitive  plant,  removed 
from  a  peaceful,  paradisiacal  home,  to  the 
cold,  sharp  blast  of  boarding-school  life, 
soon  withered  under  the  tyrannical  influence 
of  a  rough  elder  spirit,  and  for  two  years 
suffered  without  redress.  He  was  thence  re- 
moved to  the  care  of  an  eminent  oculist, 
■without  much  success.  But  this  disorder 
of  the  eyes  was  entirely  cured  by  an  attack 
of  small-pox  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old. 

He  was  placed  at  Westminster  when 
ten  years  of  age,  and  remained  tliere  until 
he  was  seventeen.  Hayley  tells  us  that 
Cowper  had  been  frequently  heard  to  lament 
the  persecution  he  sustained  in  his  childish 
years,  from  the  cruelty  of  his  school-fellows, 
in  the  two  scenes  of  his  education.  His 
own  forcible  expression  represented  him,  at 
Westminster,  as  not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes 
above  the  shoe-buckle  of  the  older  boys,  who 
were  too  apt  to  tyrannize  over  his  gentle 
spirit.  Thus  was  gathering,  even  at  this 
early  age,  "the  cloud,  at  first  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  which  was  at  length  to  over- 
shadow his  wjiole  being  with  the  blackness  of 
a  settled  madness  and  despair." 

Cowper  was  thrown  upon  himself  too 
early  for  the  habit  of  self-reliance  to  grow 
out  of  such  discipline.  De  Quincey,  in  some 
reference  to  the  years  of  his  childhood,  says: 
"  By  temperament,  and  through  natural  de- 


dication to  despondency,  I  felt  resting  upon 
me  always,  too  deep  and  gloomy  a  sense  of 
obscure  duties,  attached  to  life,  that  I  never 
should  be  able  to  fidfil ;  a  burden  which  I 
did  not  carry,  and  which,  yet,  I  did  not  know 
how  to  throw  off."  This  is  a  common  ex- 
perience with  reflective  minds — increased 
to  a  morbid  degree  by  circumstances  it 
might  predispose  to  permanent  gloom,  as- 
suming the  type  of  madness.  "  And  this 
feeling,  at  a  later  period,  was  absolutely  one 
of  the  exasperating  causes  of  Cowper's  in- 
sanity." He  was  rudely  and  awfully  thrown 
upon  himself,  and  found  himself  the  greatest 
of  all  burdens  that  the  mind  could  bear ; 
yet,  not  till  despair  came,  absolute  despair, 
was  he  thrown  upon  his  Saviour,  and  not 
till  then  did  he  find  rest.  Cowper,  in  his 
review  of  his  boyish  days,  says,  "  that  about 
the  age  of  fourteen,  I  became  such  an  adept 
in  the  infernal  art  of  lying,  that  I  was  seldom 
guilty  of  a  fault,  for  which  I  could  not  invent 
an  apology  capable  of  deceiving  the  wisest." 
In  these  menageries  (public  school)  'twas 
only  school-boy  pranks,  but  the  father  of 
lies  was  at  the  bottom  of  them.  There  "  I 
acquired  Latin  and  Greek,  at  the  expense 
of  knowledge  much  more  important."' 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  Westmin- 
ster, a  good  grammarian,  but  as  ignorant  of 
religion  as  the  satchel  upon  his  back.  He 
then  addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  for  this  purpose  entered  an  attorney's 
office,  where,  he  says,  for  three  years  he 
passed  his  hours  from  "  morning  till  night, 
in  giggling  and  in  making  giggle,"  instead  of 
studying  law.  After  which,  twelve  years  were 
spent  with  pleasant,  jocular  companions,  like 
himself,  in  what  Cowper  calls  a;nf/u';i!'e)'ri;jji!erf 
course  of  sinful  indulgence.  But  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  awaken  him  from  this  care- 
less worldly  state,  and  "  despair  and  suicide 
were  made  the  providential  angels  that 
snatched  Cowper  from  destruction."  After 
the  insane  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  his 
brother  had  him  removed  to  St.  Albans,  and 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  a 
humane,  experienced,  and  excellent  physi- 
cian, and  a  man  of  letters  and  of  piety, 
with  whom  Cowper  had  already  some  ac- 
quaintance. 

During  a  period  of  eight  months,  he  was 
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groatiiii((  under  conviction  of  sin  iuul  despair 
of  mercy,  but  at  length  "  God's  time  of 
mercy  in  Christ  Jesus  had  come." 

"The  spirit  brcallies  upon  the  word, 
And  Ijriiigs  the  truth  lo  siglit." 

Seating  himself  in  a  chair  near  the  win- 
dow, and  seeing  a  Bible  there,  Cowper  once 
more  took  it  up,  and  opened  it  for  comfort 
and  instruction.  And  now  the  very  first 
verse  he  fell  upon  was  that  most  remarkable 
passage  in  the  3d  chap,  of  Romans,  that 
blessed  third  of  Paul,  as  Bunyan  would 
have  called  it,  "  whom  God  has  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  through  the  re- 
mission of  sins  that  are  passed,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God."  Immediately  on  read- 
ing this  verse,  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes, 
as,  in  another  case,  from  Paul's,  and,  in  his 
own  language,  "  he  received  strength  to 
believe,  and  the  full  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shone  upon  him." 

"I  saw,"  says  he,  "the  sufficiency  of  the 
atonement  He  had  made,  my  pardon  sealed 
in  His  blood,  and  all  the  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness of  His  justification.  In  a  moment 
I  believed,  and  received  the  Gospel.  What- 
ever my  friend  Madan  had  said  to  me  so 
long  before,  revived  with  all  its  clearness, 
with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with 
power."  "Now  this  was  a  most  complete 
and  wondrous  cure.  Not  more  wondrous 
was  that  of  the  poor  wild  man  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Judea,  of  old,  possessed  with  devils, 
when  brought  to  sit,  clothed,  and  in  his 
right  mind,  at  the  feet  of  his  Redeemer. 
Oh,  it  was  worth  going  mad  many  years,  to 
be  the  subject  of  such  a  heavenly  deliver- 
ance. The  Hand  Divine  of  the  Great  Phy- 
sician, gentle  and  invisible,  was  in  all  this  ; 
the  veil  was  taken  from  Cowper's  heart,  and 
the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory  stood  revealed 
before  him ;  and  when  his  soul  took  in  the 
meaning  of  that  grand  passage  in  God's 
word,  it  was  a  flood  of  heaven's  light  over 
his  whole  being.  It  was  as  the  sun's  clear 
shining  after  rain.  It  was  creative  energy  and 
beauty  iu  the  spiritual  world,  transcending 
the  glory  of  the  scene,  when  God  said,  '  Let 
there  be  light'  in  the  material  world.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  inte- 
resting cases  of  this  Divine  illumination  in 


the  whole  history  of  redemption."  It  was 
the  Spirit's  teaching,  the  promi.sed  Com- 
forter, taking  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and 
showing  them  unto  him.  It  wa.s  joy  un- 
speakable, and  full  of  glory.  Thus  he  re- 
ceived full  a.ssurance  of  faith.  Cowper 
says,  "  lie  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
spent  every  moment  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving !  For  many  succeeding  weeks  tears 
were  ready  to  flow  if  I  did  but  speak  of  the 
Gospel,  or  mention  the  name  of  Je.sus.  To 
rejoice  day  and  night  was  my  employment. 
0,  that  the  ardor  of  my  first  love  had  con- 
tinued!" What  a  hi.story  of  passing  hours 
within  the  apartments  of  an  insane  hospital! 
Oh,  if  this  were  the  theme  of  communion, 
and  this  the  instrumentality  of  healing 
oftener  employed,  how  many  distres.sed,  dis- 
eased, and  wandering  spirits,  might  have 
been  restored,  that  neglected  still,  have 
wandered  on  till  the  wreck  of  reason  became 
confirmed  and  hopeless  1  The  voice  of 
Christ  is  the  voice  of  true  science  to  every 
lunatic,  "  Bring  him  hither  to  me." 

Newton  speaks  of  him  as  most  lovely  in 
his  disposition  and  character,  as  well  as 
entertaining  and  humorous  in  his  letters 
and  conversation.  To  him,  in  their  twelve 
years'  friendship,  Cowper  unburdened  his 
soul-griefs,  and  though  truly  their  tenor  was 
often  melancholy  enough,  yet,  at  some 
seasons,  his  naturally  playful  humor  would 
break  out  with  some  ludicrous  blunder,  such 
as  that  of  the  preacher,  who,  quoting  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  said  to  his  hearers : 
"  Open  your  wide  mouths,  and  I  will  fill 
them." 

In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  Newton, 
he  makes  this  most  impressive  remark  iu 
regard  to  his  own  experience,  as  teaching 
him  the  vanity  of  earthly  pursuits  and  plea- 
sures :  "  If  every  human  being  upon  earth 
could  think  for  one  qnarter  of  an  honr,  as  I 
have  done  for  many  years,  there  might  per- 
haps be  many  miserable  men  among  them, 
but  not  an  unaicakened  one  would  be  found 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Circle." 
This  is  exceedingly  striking.  It  is  like 
opening  a  door  in  the  side  of  a  dark  moun- 
tain, where  secret  and  awful  procedures  of 
nature  are  going  on,  and  bidding  you  look 
in. 
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"  Thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  wretch 
that  I  was  !  I  lived  as  if  I  had  been  my 
own  creator,  and  could  continue  my  exist- 
ence to  what  length  and  in  what  state  I 
pleased ;  as  if  dissipation  vfas  the  narrow 
way  which  leads  to  life,  and  a  neglect  of  the 
blessed  God  would  certainly  end  in  the  en- 
joyment of  him.  Oh,  how  had  my  own 
corruptions  and  Satan  together,  blinded  and 
befooled  me  !  I  thought  the  service  of  my 
Maker  and  Redeemer  a  tedious  and  unne- 
cessary labor.  Would  I  were  the  only  one 
that  had  ever  dreamed  this  dream  of  folly 
and  wickedness !  But  the  world  is  filled 
with  such,  who  furnish  a  continual  proof  of 
God's  almost  unprovokable  mercy." 

And  whatever  men  may  think  or  say  as 
to  the  cause  of  Cowper's  insanity,  there  is  a 
most  instructive  lesson  fi-om  its  manifesta- 
tion. It  is  a  very  solemn  picture  of  the 
misery  which  may  and  must  be  consequent 
on  the  destruction  of  all  hope  in  the  eternal 
world.  It  cannot  be  borne.  The  best  con- 
stituted and  the  strongest  mind  cannot  en- 
dure it.  If  ever  any  man  had  a  combina- 
tion of  faculties  and  feelings,  of  genius  and 
affection,  which  could  enable  him  to  bear 
up  under  the  pressure  of  sorrows,  it  was 
Gowper.  Naturally,  he  had  an  elastic,  buoy- 
ant  spirit,  a  native  power  of  humor,  and  an 
exquisite  relish  of  true  wit  and  drollery,  that 
could  seize  the  elements  of  laughter  even 
amid  care  and  pain,  and  for  the  moment 
forget  everything  but  the  ludicrous.  He 
loved  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  not  on  the 
dark,  and  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  exaggeration  of  difficulties.  The  spirit 
of  such  a  man  could  sustain  his  infirmity; 
but  take  away  hope,  and  a  spirit  so  wounded, 
who  can  bear?  No  man,  even  in  this 
life,  can  endure  even  the  delusion  of  despair, 
the  moment  it  approaches  much  resemblance 
to  the  reality.  The  very  image  is  so  ter- 
rible that  it  takes  away  the  reason.  And 
faith  in  Christ,  humble,  affectionate  confi- 
dence in  him,  is  the  only  true  keeper  of  the 
reason  of  a  fallen  man.  We  are  saved  by 
hope,  and  it  is  only  through  the  might  of 
faith's  watchword,  by  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  looJcing  unto  Jesus,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Who  loved  nie,  and  gave  him- 
self for  me!"     Sad  sufferer!  yet  not  so  sad 


as  happy,  being  under  the  care  of  God;  for 
he  was  with  thee,  though  thou  knewest  it 
not.  It  was  as  if  he  had  set  out  from  the 
celestial  city,  and  taken  all  Bunyan's  vivid 
delineations  backward,  from  the  Land  Beu- 
lah  to  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  and  the 
conflict  with  Apollyon,  and  the  smoke  and 
darkness  of  that  other  dread  valley,  which 
proved  to  him  the  River  of  Death,  the  end 
of  his  pilgrimage,  the  last  of  his  gloom  and 
sufferings  forever. 

In  January,  1773,  the  threatened  access 
of  his  malady  came  with  great  suddenness. 
While  walking  alone  in  the  country,  a  dim 
mysterious  presentiment  came  upon  him, 
and  he  returned  home  and  composed  that 
holy  and  admirable  composition, 

"  God  moves  iu  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

For  nearly  seven  years  this  was  the 
only  effort  of  his  genius.  He  "was  sud- 
denly reduced  from  his  wonted  state  of 
understanding,  to  an  almost  childish  imbe- 
cility." The  Olney  hymns  were  a  bequest 
to  the  Church,  worth  a  life  of  suffering  to 
accomplish.  And  if  ever  a  saint  on  earth 
knew  the  whole  meaning  of  that  expression, 
a  first  love,  it  was  Cowper."  It  was  this 
heavenly  experience  upon  which  he  looked 
so  mournfully  back, 

"Where  is  tlie  blessedness  I  knew 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord  ?" 

"  The  atmosphere  of  Divine  mercy  is  all 
around  him,  but  there  is  a  vacuum  also  be- 
tween his  soul  and  it,  so  that,  as  he  con- 
ceives, it  cannot  touch  him,  and  the  con- 
gruity  of  God's  attributes  forbids  that  it 
should. 

"Water!  water!  everywhere, 
And  never  a  drop  to  drink." 

"But  in  Cowper's  mind,  despair  and  wit, 
melancholy  and  delightful  humor,  went  hand 
in  hand,  weeping  and  laughing  at  each 
other."  The  whisperings  of  despair  which 
were  ever  around  him,  no  more  perverted 
these  happy  ebullitions,  "  than  the  thunder 
of  the  Cataract  of  Niagara,  hinders  the  ]iine 
forests  from  waving,  or  the  flowers  from 
blossoming,  or  withholds  the  bii-dsfrom  their 
melodies,  or  the  grass  from  its  greenness." 
They  sprung  up  spontaneously,  like  "fra- 
grant flowers  that  hang  blossoming  and 
smiling  on  the  edge  of  a  glacier."    No  raaa 
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who  ever  wrote  English  ever  excelled  Cow- 
per  in  his  humorous  sketches.  His  letters 
were  inimitably  beautiful.  "  The  study  of 
Cowper's  prose  as  well  as  his  poetry,  would 
be  one  of  the  best  disciplinary  processes  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  habit  of  ease  and  purity, 
and  at  the  same  time  strength  and  point  in 
the  use  of  the  English  tongue."  His  criti- 
cisms are  equally  valuable,  pointed,  and 
just. 

"  God  will  hide  pride  from  man,"  and 
tempers  his  most  precious  gifts  with  the  seal 
of  humility.  Cowper  felt  more  than  any 
other  poet,  his  entire  dependence  upon  the 
Divine  aid.  He  was  fifty  years  old  ere  fame's 
laurel  wreath  was  set  upon  his  brow.  Though 
naturally  infinitely  ambitious,  he  felt  that 
God  was  burning  out  this  serpent-nest  in  his 
heart.  His  soul  often  fainted  within  him, 
"Yet,"  he  exclaims,  "I  would  rather  be  the 
humblest,  poorest,  most  deserted  individual 
with  the  Redeemer's  smiles  upon  me,  and 
the  feeblest  aspiration  that  would  reach  my 
Saviour,  than  earth's  most  honored,  elo- 
quent, or  admired  one,  without  this  most 
blessed  impress.  My  petitions  are  reduced 
to  three  words,  '  God  have  mercy.'  " 

Cowper's  madness  was  nearer  truth  and 
reality,  than  either  Milton's  poetry,  or  Ma- 
dame Guion's  mysticism  ;  which  both  seem 
forbidden  in  the  word  of  God.  It  is  &  false 
submission,  to  imagine  that  we  please  God 
in  resigning  ourselves  to  eternal  despair. 
He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved.  It  is 
Satan  working  us  to  despair  and  damnation. 
Cowper,  on  the  contrary,  would  rather  die 
forever  than  be  separated  from  God.  Some 
years  ago,  a  celebrated  divine  uttered  in  our 
hearing,  the  same  sentiment,  viz.,  "That  he 
could  be  happy  even  in  hell ;"  we  pondered 
and  wondered  what  this  could  mean. 

"In  1794,  the  dreadful  malady  increased 
upon  Cowper,  with  all  its  early  force,  and 
his  situation,  owing  to  the  illness  of  his 
beloved  Mrs.  Unwin,  was  terrible  indeed. 
What  David,  amid  the  distractions  of  his 
terrors,  could  say,  was  not  less  true  of  Cowper, 
even  when  despair  was  too  absolute  to  admit 
of  his  receiving  the  consolation.  '  When 
my  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  me,  then 
Thou  knewest  my  path!'  The  cycle  seemed 
to  have  been  run,  and  he  has  come  round 


to  the  point  where  he  started.  In  both 
cases  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  only  that  he  might  know 
and  calculate  more  certainly  his  coming 
doom.  In  March,  1800,  the  j)hysician  in 
Norwich  being  called  in,  asked  him  how  he 
felt.  'Feci!' said  Cowper, 'I  feel  unutter- 
able despair !'  Though  he  was  ju.st  on  the 
verge  of  heaven,  and  the  day  of  his  deliver- 
ance at  hand ;  yet  the  darkness  of  this 
strange  delusion  still  veiled  his  spirit."  He 
died  as  calmly  as  a  sleeping  infant,  in  the 
afternoon  of  2.5th  of  April,  1800,  and  from 
that  moment,  the  expression  into  which  the 
countenance  settled,  was  observed  by  his 
loving  relative,  "to  be  that  of  calmness  and 
composure,  mingled  as  it  were  with  holy 
surprise." 

Our  theological  philosophers^  who  assert 
that  for  a  child  of  God,  truly  fearing  the 
Lord,  and  desiring  in  all  things  to  please 
him,  there  can  never  be  any  such  thing  as 
spiritual  darkness,  are  the  worst  of  all  com- 
forters. These  cases  seem  provided  for  in 
the  word  of  God  :  "  Who  is  among  you  that 
feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of 
his  servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
hath  no  light  ?  Let  him  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God."  "We 
have  seen  a  child  of  God,  under  an  expe- 
rience for  years  of  almost  the  profoundest 
despair,  yet  so  kind  and  so  sympathizing, 
so  conscientious,  so  benevolent,  that  others 
could  not  doubt,  though  he  himself  could 
never  believe  that  God  was  with  him  as  his 
eveidasting  Saviour  and  friend."  Cowper 
could,  even  in  the  depths  of  despair,  comfort 
others,  and  encourage  them  with  delightful 
Christian  wisdom,  tenderness,  and  truth. 
He  considered  the  doubts  arising  from  a 
self  condemning  spirit  as  a  most  favorable 
symptom  of  a  spiritually-renewed  nature. 
But  these  distresses  of  mind  are  the  most 
diificult  to  deal  with.  God  alone  can  re- 
lieve them  by  his  own  immediate  impression, 
as,  after  an  experience  of  thirteen  years' 
7nisery,  I  can  abundantly  testify.  His 
chief  pleasure  was  derived  from  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  He  loved  the  poor.  His 
love  to  God,  though  unassisted  by  a  hope  of 
the  Divine  favor,  was  invariably  manifested 
by  an  abhorrence  of  everything  he  thought 
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dishonorable  to  the  Most  High,  and  a  de- 
light in  all  that  tended  to  his  glorj. 

"It  is  a  sweet  thing  to  behold  how  the 
words  of  poets  passed  into  the  skies  become 
the  resort  of  Christian  hearts,  for  the  utter- 
ance of  their  deepest  and  holiest  feelings. 
And  yet  through  how  much  suffering  (as  a 
crushed  rosebud,  or  a  trampled  daisy)  in  the 
instance  of  Cowper's  genius,  was  this  great 
privilege  accorded!  We  thought  of  his 
earthly  gloom  and  desolation,  and  his  rapture 
in  the  world  of  light  and  glory,  on  the  last 
occasion  when  in  America,  the  missionary, 
Dr.  Duff,  poured  forth  his  fervor  of  Chris- 
tian eloquence.  There  was  but  one  page  in 
one  poem  in  the  world,  that  assisted  him  in 
his  soaring  flight,  and  concluded  his  thrill- 
ing address  and  its  unrivalled  climax — it 
was  those  magnificent  lines  : 

"One  song  employs  all  nations,  and  all  cry, 
"Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us  I 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  in  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  moujifains  catch  the  flying  joy, 
Till,  nation  after  nation  tauijht  the  strain. 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanjia  round  1" 

The  effect  was  sublime,  overwhelming  (as 
the  last  line  was  repeated  again  and  again), 


and  it  seemed  as  if  the  vast  audieuce  would 
break  forth  into  the  same  shout  simulta- 
neously ! 

Cowper's  autobiography  was  written  in 
the  unclouded  exercise  of  his  reason,  and 
with  all  the  animated  fervor  and  affection 
of  a  grateful  heart  enjoying  and  praising 
God.  We  prefer  to  close  this  skeletonized 
effort  with  Cowper's  account  of  himself: 

"I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed, 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew, 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  tlie  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  live." 

Thanks  to  the  noble  Cheever  I  Valiantly 
hast  thou  achieved  thy  work,  and  disen- 
chanted the  giant  which  so  long  sealed  the 
immortal  bard. 

Thou  hast  broken  his  spell,  and  justified 
the  ways  of  the  Spirit  of  God  unto  men. 

As  with  the  "  candle  of  the  Lord,"  thou 
hast  pierced  into  his  dungeon,  and  thou  hast 
brought  him  forth  with  a  yet  brighter 
radiance,  and  thou  hast  encircled  his  brow 
with  a  more  sparkling  and  hallowed  diadem  ! 


|§i0m^  €ixtlt 


EVE. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone  ;  I  will  make  him  au  help  meet 
for  him." — Moses. 

"To  be  man's  tender  mate  was  woman  born. 
And  in  obeying  nature,  she  best  serves 
The  purposes  of  He.aven."— Schiller. 

MAN  had  just  come  from  the  creative 
hands,  in  the  perfection  of  humanity, 
with  his  noble  form  and  majestic  brow,  and 
soul  enstamped  with  the  moral  ima^e  of 
God,  clothed  with  honor  and  glory.  Around 
that  first  man  was  the  beauty  of  Eden ;  the 
very  air  was  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  and  the  song  of  birds.  But  he  teas 
alone.  There  was  no  human  face  into  which 
he  could  look,  and  see  the  reflection  of  his 
own  —  there   was    no    heart    to    beat    re- 


sponsive to  his  new-born  joys ;  no  human 
being  to  whom  he  could  whisper  the  grate- 
ful wouder  of  his  soul,  and  say,  "  How  beau- 
tiful is  this  our  home,  how  good  our  Father 
who  made  it  thus." 

Adam  was  not  complete  without  Eve. 
There  was  a  vague  feeling  of  want,  as  if  he 
were  but  half  a  man,  an  undefined  con- 
sciousness that  something  was  wanting  to 
consummate  his  blessedness — 

"In  vain  the  viewless  seraph  lingering  there, 
At  starry  midnight,  charmed  the  silent  air. 
In  vain  the  wild  bird  carolled  on  the  steep, 
To  hail  the  sun,  slow  wheeling  from  the  deep. 
Still  slowly  passed  the  melancholy  day. 
And  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  stray; 
The  world  was  sad — the  garden  was  a  wild. 
And  man  the  hermit  sighed,  till  woman  smiled." 

"  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ;  I 
will  make  a  help  meet  for  him." 
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"And  the  Lord  caused  .1  dec])  slcjcp  to 
fall  upon  Adam,  and  ho  slept;  and  he  took 
one  of  his  ribs,  and  elosed  np  the  flesh  in- 
stead thereof.  And  the  rib  which  the  Lord 
God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman, 
and  brouglit  her  unto  the  man." 

Why  the  Almighty  adopted  this  particular 
process  in  the  creation  of  woman,  we  are 
not  told.  A  young  lady  once  asked  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  "  Why  woman  was  made 
from  the  rib  of  man,  in  preference  to  any 
other  bone?"  Ho  gave  the  following  gal- 
lant answer :  "  She  was  not  taken  from  the 
head  of  man,  lest  she  should  rule  over  him  ; 
nor  from  his  feet,  lest  he  should  trample 
upon  her ;  but  she  was  taken  from  his  side, 
that  she  might  be  his  equal;  from  under  his 
arm,  that  he  might  protect  her ;  from  near 
his  heart,  that  he  mighi  love  and  cherish 
her." 

The  particular  method  of  woman's  creation 
had  a  mystical  meaning,  symbolical  of  the 
marriage-relation  — "  She  shall  be  called 
woman  (man-ness),  because  she  was  taken 
out  of  man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 

Thus,  what  seems  to  the  sneering  caviller 
a  childish  fable,  is  to  the  thoughtful  student 
a  beautiful  symbol  of  marriage,  and  the  true 
relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  our  primeval  mother  ;  but  we 
know  that  she  was  the  ouhcrongM  divine 
ideal  of  a  perfect  looman.  A  true  artist's 
ideal  of  female  form  and  figure  is  beautiful, 
as  we  see  it  developed  in  the  Venus  of 
Titian  and  the  Greek  Slave  of  Powers.  Eve 
existed  as  a  thought,  an  ideal,  in  the  divine 
mind  before  she  was  made.  And  how  glo- 
rious must  have  been  the  embodiment  of 
God's  ide.al  of  woman.  With  what  ecstatic 
wonder  the  first  man  must  have  gazed  on 
the  first  woman,  radiant  with  transceudent 
loveliness,  who  was  to  be  his  companion,  his 
bosom-friend — his  wife. 

Milton's  description  of  Eve  is  as  true  as 
it  is  beautiful : 

"  Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine 

Her  graceful  innocence 

Grace  was  in  oil  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
lu  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 


lie  represents  Adam,  in  the  outbur.'^t  of 
his  feelings,  exclaiming: 

'•  O,  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  htrt 
Of  all  God's  works." 

Li  this  record  of  Moses,  we  have  the  divine 
origin  of  marriage ;  "we  see  the  first  human 
pair  united   in   marriage   bonds  —  eauth's 

FIKST  BRIUAI-."  T.  S. 


THE  LEVER  THAT  MOVES  THE 
WORLD. 

THE  whole  philosophy  of  human  conduct 
and  character  can  be  reduced  to  a  very 
few  simple  ideas.  Thought  produces  feel- 
ing; feeling,  volition  ;  volition,  action  ;  and 
action  consists  of  talking  and  doing.  All, 
therefore,  in  a  human  character,  depends 
upon  thought.  But  the  soul  is  born  without 
a  thought,  and  all  moral  or  immoral  thought 
is  communicated,  by  means  of  the  tongue. 
Here,  then,  in  this  little  member,  you  have 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world.  The  lives 
of  all  men  correspond  with  their  general 
language ;  hence  you  can  see  the  character 
of  a  people  through  their  speech  better  than 
through  any  other  medium.  We  read  Greece 
and  Rome  in  their  mother  tongue ;  and 
were  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Ger- 
mans to  be  swept  from  the  earth,  yet,  if 
their  language  remained,  other  nations 
would  have  a  distinct  idea  of  their  science, 
philosophy, history, biography,  politics,  trade, 
liberty,  morality,  and  religion.  We  may, 
therefore,  assert  that  talking  is  everything 
to  man.  Strike  him  dumb,  and  close  his 
ears,  and  you  most  effectually  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  truth.  The  building  of  Babel, 
which  was  so  well  understood  by  all  the 
architects,  masons,  carpenters,  and  laborers, 
could  not  go  on  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  Plans,  spades,  hammers,  trowels, 
ladders,  bricks,  mortar,  <tc.,  were  of  no  use 
when  the  speech  of  the  people  became  un- 
intelligible. Language,  then,  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  in  our  world. 


For  men  to  resolve  to  be  of  no  religion, 
till  all  are  agreed  in  one,  is  just  as  wise  and 
rational  as  if  they  should  determine  not  to 
go  to  dinner  till  all  the  clocks  in  town  strike 
twelve  together. 


Cljurtlj  littdligtiut. 


Church  Extension. — The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lutheran  Church  Extension 
Society,  held  a  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  on  Tliursday  afternoon, 
May  15,  1856.  There  were  present,  Martin 
BuEHLER,  Chairman;  Isaac  Sulger,  Secretary; 
A.  T.  Chur,  Samuel  Schober,  A.  G.  Reichert; 
and  as  advisory  members.  Rev.  E.  W.  Hutter, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  William  M. 
Heyl,  Treasurer. 

Being  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Publication  Society,  by  invitation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  a  number  of  Lutheran  clergy- 
men were  present  Opened  with  jirayer  by 
Rev.  C.  W.  Schaetfer,  of  Germantown. 

A  large  number  of  letters  were  read  and 
acted  on.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  business, 
on  summing  up  the  past  labors  of  the  Board, 
it  appeared  that  the  total  amount  received  into 
the  treasury,  to  the  above  date,  was  about 
$6000.  This  sum  has  been  loaned,  on  good 
security,  without  interest,  reimburseable  in  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  to  the  follow- 
ing congregations : 

Actually  paid  out. 
To  complete  church  at  Liberty,  Union  County, 

(Indiaiia).  Dr.  David  Beaver,  ....  $500 
To  complete  church  at  Logan,  Hocking  County 

(Ohio).  Rev.  George  Sinsaliaugh,  .  .  .  500 
To  complete  church  at  Indianapolis  (Indiana). 

Rev.  E.  R.  Guiney !       500 

To  erect  a  German  Church  at  Toronto,  Canada 

West,  in  connection  with  Piusljurg   Synod, 

Rev.  Gu.stav  Reiche, 600 

To  complete  church  at  St.  Paris,  Champaigne 

County  (Ohio).  Rev.  A.  Helwig,  .  .  .300 
To  complete  church  at  Columbus^  Bartholomew 

County  (Indiana),  Rev.  Jacob  Keller,     .        .      300 

Sums  pledged  by  the  Committee,  as  soon  as  the 
parties  comply  with  their  requisitions. 

To  the  erection  of  a  church  at  New  Castle, 
Henry  County  (Indiana),  Rev.  S.  M.  Rey- 
nolds,   500 

To  complete  church  at  M'Clellaiidstown,  Fay- 
ette County  (Pa.),  Rev.  J.  K  Melhorn,   .        .      400 

To  complete  church  at  Galveston  (Texas).  Rev. 

H.  Wendt .      300 

Tocomjilete  church  at  CastroTille  (Texas),;Rev. 

J.  C.  Oefinger, ,      400 

To  complete  church  at  Quilii  (Texas),  Rev.  J. 

C.  Oefinger, 400 

To  erect  a  church  at  Davenport  (Iowa),  Rev. 

D.  S.  Garver, 500 

To  erect  a  church  at  Newtonburgh,  Manitou- 

wac    County    (Wisconsin).    Rev.    William 

Streissguth,  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  .300 
To  erect   a  church    at  Walerlown.  Jefferson 

County  (Wisconsin),  Rev.  C.  Sans,  .  .  250 
To  erect  a  church  at  Manilouwac  (Wisconsin), 

Rev.  C.  F.  Goldammer, 250 

To  complete  church  at  Columbus(Texas),  Rev. 

G.  Scherer, 100 

Total  amount  appropriated,  .        .        .  $6000 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  the   amount  re-  | 
ceived   into    the    treasury   is   now    exhausted.  \ 
There  are  still  other  important  applications  for  '• 
aid  on  hand,  which  can  only  be  met  when  the 
treasury  shall  be  replenished.    The  Executive  ' 


Committee  earnestly  call  upon  the  pastors  and 
congregations,  therefore,  to  remit  their  quotas 
at  the  earliest  possible  convenience.  They 
have  distributed  the  money  received  conscien- 
tiously, in  such  sums,  and  at  such  places,  as 
they  supposed  it  was  most  needed,  and  calcu- 
lated to  eflect  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 
The  applicants,  who  have  received  no  favor- 
able response,  will  now  have  to  wait  until  more 
money  is  received. 

E.  W.  Hutter, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
(Lutheran  Observer  and  Missionary  please 
copy.)  ^^^^^^ 

New  Lutheran  Church. — On  Whit  Mon- 
day, May  12th,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
auditory,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  Lutheran 
church  was  laid,  with  appropriate  religious 
exercises,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Third 
and  Columbia  Streets,  Philadelphia.  The 
stone  was  laid  by  Rev.  Dr.  Demnie,  according 
to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  provided  in  the 
new  liturgy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  which 
are  highly  appropriate  and  impressive.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  on  the  occasion  by 
Rev.  P.  F.  Mayer  in  English,  and  Rev.  W.  J. 
Mann  in  German.  The  congregation  for 
which  this  church  is  to  be  erected,  was  col- 
lected and  organized  by  the  Rev.  B.  Keller, 
who  is  its  pastor ;  and  the  preaching  is  to  be 
altogether  in  the  German  language.  With  the 
exception  of  a  specified  amount,  collected  by 
and  among  the  members  themselves,  the  cost 
of  the  building  and  lot  is  mainly  to  be  borne 
by  St.  Michael's  and  Zion  Churches.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  to  be  95  by  60 
feet,  with  a  steeple  and  spire.  The  new  or- 
ganization was  chartered  as  a  self-existent 
congregation  by  the  Supreme  Court,  at  its  late 
session  in  this  city,  under  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of:  "  The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Congregation  of  St.  James's  Church,  late  Dis- 
trict of  Kensington,  now  City  of  Philadelphia." 
The  congregation  have  for  some  time  past  held 
their  meetings  in  Central  Hall,  on  Frankford 
Road,  opposite  Master  Street,  where  they  in- 
tent! to  contintte  them,  until  they  shall  be  able 
to  occupy  their  church.  May  the  blessing  of 
God  rest  upon  this  church,  their  venerated 
pastor,  and  all  connected  with  it.  H. 


Rev.  a.  C.  Wedekind. — In  answer  to  the 
numerous  inquiries  made  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  this  dear  brother,  we  are  happy  to 
state,  that  by  the  kind  mercy  and  goodness  of 
God,  he  has  fully  recovered  from  his  recent 
dangerous  and  alarming  illness.  May  it  please 
God  long  to  spare  his  precious  life  to  the 
church,  in  which  he  is  such  a  faithful,  zealous, 
and  devoted  laborer.  H. 


^bitorial  Hliscdlang. 


AN  INTERESTING  NARRATIVE. 
lYuth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction. — Old  Phoverb. 

We  commcMid  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our 
readers  the  hifihiy  instructive  and  interesting 
narrative  of  Geouge  Neumark,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  jiresent  numljer  of  the  Home 
Journal.  The  sketch  possesses  this  merit,  tliat 
it  is  not  a  mere  romance  or  fiction,  but  is  de- 
rived from  real  life.  It  has  been  translated, 
with  much  accuracy,  from  the  German  of 
WiLDENHAHN,  by  Brother  Wenzel,  to  wliose 
useful  labors  in  this  respect  the  Church  is 
largely  indebted.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
narrative  that  Neumark  was  a  valuable  con- 
tributor, in  his  day,  to  the  stock  of  hymns 
sung  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
in  Germany.  Some  of  these  sacred  songs  are 
still  sung  in  them  with  increasing  interest,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  sung,  until  the 
Church  militant  on  earth  is  merged  in  the 
Church  triumphant  in  heaven;  if,  indeed,  they 
do  not  constitute  part  of  the  perfected  praise 
of  the  saints,  even  there.  They  are  all  the 
richer  and  more  valuable,  too,  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  had  their  birth  in  the  re- 
markable personal  experiences  of  the  com- 
poser. 

The  predominant  trait  in  the  character  of 
Neumark  was  a  most  vivid  and  unfaltering 
confidence  in  a  special  superintending  Provi- 
dence. This  he  carried  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent, and  yet  not  wider  than  is  taught  by  the 
Word  of  God.  Some  would  call  such  confi^- 
dence  in  God  a  blind  faith,  and  would  reject  it 
as  both  superstitious  and  absurd.  But  the 
history  of  Neumark  establishes  it  as  no  more 
than  is  the  Christian's  duty  and  privilege  to 
cherish.  It  demonstrates  that  God  has  not 
given  to  his  rational  creatures  life,  and  then 
abandoned  them  to  themselves  ;  but  that  along 
with  freedom  of  the  will,  and  direct  account- 
ability, in  a  manner  consistent  with  both,  he 
watches  over  their  every  step,  controls  their 
every  thought,  and  directs  to  their  ultimate 
issues  every  succeeding  pulsation  of  their 
hearts.  He  not  only  marshals  the  planets  in 
their  courses,  governs  the  nations  in  righteous- 
ness, and  sways  the  sceptre  over  all  heavenly 
hierarchies,  but  he  has  numbered  all  the  hairs 
of  our  heads,  and  exercises  a  direct  provi- 
dential purpose  in  the  fall  of  every  sparrow. 
His  glance  is  in  every  beam  of  the  sun,  and 
his  voice  in  every  sighing  zephyr. 

This  great  Scripture  truth,  it  seems,  Neu- 
mark realized  with  such  an  intense  and  un- 
faltering confidence,  that  it  sustained  him 
amidst  all  the  deep  distresses  and  trials  which 
it  was  his  lot  to  suffer.  Come  what  would, 
he  never  once,  in  the  slightest  degree,  abated 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  his  confidence  in  God. 


With  Job  he  ?aid,  "  Though  God  slny  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him.'  With  Haijakkuk  : 
"Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blo.-som, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines — the  latjor 
of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  .sliall 
yield  no  meat — the  /lock  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  fold,  and  tliere  sliall  be  no  herd  in  the 
.stalls — yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  I 
will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.'  And  in 
this  confidence,  doing  and  suffering  God's 
will  (cheering  fact!)  Neumakk  was  not  dis- 
appointed! God  dtd  deliver  him,  in  most 
wonderful  ways,  out  of  all  his  trordjies.  God 
did  exercise  a  most  marked  and  obvious 
guardianship  over  him,  and  led  him,  as  by 
the  Pillar  and  the  Cloud,  out  of  the  dark 
waters  and  deep  meshes  of  adversity  !  He 
proved  himself  faithful  and  true  in  all  that  He 
had  promised  —  a  God  in  whom  there  is 
neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning, 
whose  wisdom  none  can  impugn,  whose  power 
none  can  resist,  and  whose  goodness  and 
mercy  are  freely  otTered  to  all.  Happy  faith! 
Blessed  trust!  To  it  only  the  truly  pious  and 
good  can  attain ! 

No  one,  we  think,  can  read  this  sketch  of 
the  German  poet,  George  Neumark,  without 
receiving  from  it  a  livelier  appreciati(3n  of  the 
truthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  liymn  so  promi- 
nent in  our  Lutheran  collections,  by  Cowper: 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform, 
He  plants  his  tbotsleps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

or  iiever-failina:  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

Judgfe  not  llie  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  him  lor  his  grace. 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 

He  liides  a  smiling  face. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 
And  scan  His  work  in  vain, 

God  is  His  own  interpreter. 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

H. 


Our  Sphere. — It  would  seem,  from  recent 
indications  in  some  sections  of  the  Church, 
that  the  sphere  and  mission  of  the  Home 
Journal  is  not  fully  apprehended.  Some, 
who  have  taken  exceptions  to  recent  decisions 
of  the  Board  of  Publication,  have  given  ex- 
pression to  their  feelings  in  a  way  prejudicial 
to  the  Journal.  This  procedure  we  regard 
as  unkind,  as  it  is  tindeserved.  The  Journal  is 
not  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  Board, 
and  should  not  be  implicated  in  any  of  its  de- 
cisions. It  is  the  exponent  of  no  doctrinal 
stand-point,  and  the  representative  of  no  party, 
but  seeks  to  promote,  wiili  Christian  catholicity, 
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the  general  interests  of  the  whole  Church, 
without  regard  to  name  or  party. 

The  introductory  article  in  the  first  nnmber 
of  the  Journal  detines  our  position  and  aim  in 
language  so  explicit  as  to  preclude  all  misap- 
prehension. In  that  article,  the  principles  and 
aims  of  the  Journal  are  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"  In  designating  it  a  Lutheran  Journal,  we 
do  not  wish  to  indicate  any  intention  of  making 
it  a  medium  for  polemical  discussion  or  sec- 
tarian exclusiveness.  Without  any  such  pur- 
pose, we  assume  the  name,  as  expressive  of 
our  design  to  make  it  a  Journal  of  the  Church. 
With  no  local  or  confessional  phase,  and  yet 
breathing  a  true  and  liberal  church  spirit  in 
its  current  tone  and  utterances,  having  special 
adaptations  to  our  own  Church,  and  yet  with 
a  noble  Christian  Catholicism  that  would  make 
it  a  welcome  and  an  unobtrusive  visitor  to  any 
Christian  fireside." 

Now  we  ask,  in  all  honesty,  has  the  Journal 
ever  departed  from  this  policy  mvl  purpose, 
as  thus  avowed  in  the  beginning?  Has  it  ever 
assumed  a  confessional  phase  or  stand-point, 
obnoxious  to  any  portion  of  the  Chundi  1  Has 
it  touched  any  of  those  salient  points  of  con- 
troversy that  have  been  so  unhappily  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  harmony  of  our  communion  ? 
In  none  of  these  points  have  we  otlended.  Why, 
then,  should  the  effervescence  of  feeling,  gene- 
rated from  other  sources,  be  expended  upon 
the  innocent  and  unoffending  Journal  which, 
amidst  all  commotions,  has  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  fulfilling  its  peaceful  mission 
to  the  families  of  the  Church? 

We  ask  our  readers  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately to  consider  these  things.  And  if  any 
one,  in  a  momentary  ebidlilion  of  feeling,  or 
sudden  impulse  of  prejudice, has  repulsed  this 
friendly  visitor  from  his  household,  let  him 
make  the  amende  honorable,  and  for  the  un- 
merited discourtesy  welcome  it  back  with  a 
more  cordial  good  will,  and  a  friendlier  recog- 
nition. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  amidst  the  clash  of  bel- 
ligerent parties,  and  the  din  of  controversial 
logomachies,  the  Journal,  coming  as  it  does 
with  no  technical  shibboleths,  but  with  the 
words  of  gentleness  and  love,  should  be  doubly 
welcome  to  every  household  in  our  Church. 
We  speak  as  unto  wise  men,  judge  ye  what 
we  say.  T.  S. 

We  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind 
interest  of  Mrs.  E.,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  in  the 
Home  Journal,  in  sending  ten  new  subscribers. 
May  such  an  example  stimulate  other  friends 
to  make  similar  efibrts  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Journal.  T.  S. 


An  "Old"  Lutheran. — Mr.  Conrad  Heyer, 
a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  aged  106 
years,  10  months,  and  9  days,  died  recently  in 


the  town  of  Waldoboro,  State  of  Maine.  He 
was  of  German  parentage,  the  first  white 
child  born  in  the  town;  had  voted  at  every 
Presidential  election  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution ;  and  had  never  been 
confined  a  day  by  sickness.  In  his  religious 
preferences  he  was  a  very  devoted  Lutheran. 

H. 


Rev.C.  J.  Ehrehaet,  formerly  of  Shamokin, 
has  been  chosen  the  successor  of  Brother  Sad- 
TLER,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Middletown 
(Pa  ),  and  has  accepted  the  call.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  removal  out  of  the  bounds  of 
the  Susquehanna  Conference,  Brother  Ehre- 
haet has  resigned  his  post  as  Assistant 
Editor  of  the  Home  Journal,  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
Board.  We  sincerely  regret  to  lose  the  ser- 
vices of  Brother  E.  from  this  latter  connection, 
but  trust  he  will  continue  one  of  the  contri- 
butors. In  his  new  field  of  labor,  may  the 
blessing  of  God  rest  abundantly  ujjon  him  and 
his  people.  H. 

A  Welcome  Visiter. — We  have  been  re- 
cently highly  gratified  with  a  visit  from  our 
beloved  friend  and  Christian  brother,  Mr. 
Simon  Gebhart,  of  the  flourishing  and  beau- 
tiful town  of  Dayton  (Ohio).  No  one,  who 
was  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  General 
Synod  a  year  ago,  in  that  place,  has  any  need 
of  being  told  wiiat  a  kind,  generous,  and  hos- 
pitable family  are  the  Gebharts.  They  com- 
prise nearly  a  dozen  families,  occupying  some 
of  the  most  elegant  mansions  in  the  place ;  and 
to  their  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  is  Day- 
ton largely  indebted,  under  God,  for  its  pros- 
perity in  business,  and  its  well-known  hospi- 
tality to  strangers.  Among  these,  our  friend 
Simon  ranks  not  the  least.  With  other  menv 
bers  of  the  body,  we  were  his  guest  during 
the  meeting  of  General  Synod,  and  never  can 
the  recollection  of  the  lavish  kindness  be- 
stowed on  us,  by  himself  and  family,  be 
erased  from  our  recollection.  May  it  please 
God  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  Gebharts  into 
all  Christians. 

P.  S.  During  his  sojourn  in  our  midst,  our 
good  brother,  Simon  Gebhart,  evinced  his 
love  for  the  Lutheran  Publication  Board  in  a 
substantial  way.  He  handed  us  five  dollars 
for  the  same,  which  we  have  paid  over  to 
Brother  Wenzel,  the  Treasurer.  We  have 
been  requested  by  the  Board  to  return  him 
their  sincere  thanks  for  his  kindness.         H. 


lE^  The  following  articles  we  have  reluc- 
tantly been  obliged  to  lay  over  until  a  future 
number.  They  were  crowded  out  by  the 
length  of  the  NEtJMAEK  narrative:  "  Travels  in 
Wales,'''  ^'God  in  Nature,'^  "The  Three  Diitch 
Doctors,'  and  '■'■Job's  Comforters.''  Our  contri- 
butors will  have  to  exercise  patience.     H. 
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THE  THREE  DUTCH  DOCTORS. 

TRANSLATED   FROM  THE   GERMAN, 
BY  REV.  E.  W.  HTJTTER. 

IN  a  certain  town,  in  Germany,  there  once 
lived  a  Doctor.  He  was  not  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  nor  of  Philosophy,  nor  of  Juris- 
prudence, but  a  honajide  Doctor.  He  began 
his  professional  career,  v.'here  all  other  men 
should  begin  theirs,  at  the  beginning.  For 
sundry  long  years  he  took  degrees  in  the 
tonsorial  art,  that  is,  he  studied  the  anatomy 
of  the  chin.  In  other  words,  he  was  a 
Barber.  Then  he  studied  Phlebotomy.  That 
is,  he  drew  blood.  Then  he  studied  Den- 
tistry. That  is,  he  drew  teeth.  Then  he 
bought  a  German  translation  of  Galen.  Then 
he  attended  lectures  in  the  celebrated  Medi- 
cal University  at  Prague.  Then  he  gradu- 
ated, and  received  a  beautiful  parchment 
diploma.  Then  he  moved  into  one  of  the 
large  European  cities.  Then  he  hired  an 
office,  and  had  his  name  inscribed  on  a 
piece  of  tin,  and  had  it  nailed  to  the  shutter. 
Here  he  waited  for  customers — but,  alas! 
they  did  not  come  !  Unfortunately,  the  Doc- 
tor's practice  stood  a  long  time  at  low  water 
mark,  without  any  rise  in  the  tide.  He  was 
a  living  per,sonifi cation  of  "a  prophet  Avith- 
out  honor  in  his  own  country."  ^'ery  many 
people  were  sick,  dangerously  sick,  but  not 
one  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  be  cured 
by  John  Peter  Pefferkorx — for  that  was 
his  name.  He  did  his  best  to  mend  mat- 
ters. He  had  himself  "  puffed"  in  the  news- 
voL,  I.  no.  7.  13 


papers.  He  inserted  advertisements,  and 
paraded  pompous  certificates  of  remarkable 
cures,  wrought  by  him  and  his  medicines. 
He  sent  persons  into  the  public  places,  when 
crowded  to  overflowing,  to  cry  out :  "  I.> 
Doctor  Pefiferkorn  in  the  house? — He  is 
wanted,  immediately,  at  No.  299,  Edelmanns- 
Strasze  !"  On  Sabbath  days,  the  sextons  of 
churches  had  to  answer  many  inquiries  of 
the  same  sort.  At  night,  too,  when  he  ob- 
served a  house,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
and  gay  assemblage,  he  would  ring  the  bell, 
and  when  one  of  the  servants  came  to  the 
door,  would  inquii-e,  loud  enough  to  be  heard) 
within:  "Am  I  right?  Is  Doctor  Pefferkorn 
here  ?''  To  this  interrogatory,  of  course,,  the 
answer  was  invariably  returned  :  "Xo!'  It 
is  a  mistake — we  are  all  in  good  health.^ 
Unluckily,  one  evening,  misled  by  the  dark 
streets,  he  went  twice  to  the  same  house^ 
and  the  second  time  rang  the  bell  so  vio- 
lently, that  the  inmates  supposed  half  the 
city  was  on  fire.  The  servant  recognized 
the  Doctor,  and  his  purpose,  too,  and  pun- 
ished him  for  his  teraerity,  by  inflicting  on 
him  a  severe  personal  castigation,  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed  an  entire  fortnight. 
It  M'as  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  Doctor 
should  gradually  grow  exceedingly  feeble  in 
pocket.  The  little  he  had  left,  after  earning 
his  diploma,  melted  away,  like  mist  before 
a  hot  sun.  His  misfortunes  had  reached 
their  climax.  He  was  in  danger  of  turning 
misanthrope.  He  cursed  the  porter  that 
beat  him,  the  people  of  the  town,  in  fact,  all 
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inankiud,  and  himself  to  boot.  He  had  one 
patient,  however.  That  one  was  himself.  He 
was  occupied,  for  several  weeks,  in  curing 
his  own  bruises,  and  thus  gained  some  little 
professional  experience,  and  this  was  worth 
something.  But,  it  is  a  dark  night  to  which 
there  is  no  returning  day.  It  is  a  long  lane, 
that  has  no  turn.  It  is  an  ill  wind,  that 
blows  nobody  good.  One  day,  when  our 
hero  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  despair,  he 
picked  up  a  newspaper.  His  eyes  were  di- 
rected to  the  advertising  page.  It  seemed 
providential.  He  there  read  the  following 
announcement: 

"WANTED— In  the  town  of  Schoppen- 
stedt,  a  skilful  physician.  Hitherto  the  only 
practitioner  has  been  an  elderly  nurse.  The 
increasing  population,  and  the  prevalence  of 
some  very  fatal  diseases,  render  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  physician  indispensable.  For  fur- 
ther information  applicants  must  apply  to 
"Dietrich  Vox  Dousterswivel, 

"  Burgomaster  of  llie  town  of  Schoppenstedt." 

This  advertisement  to  the  Doctor  was  a 
green  spot  in  his  wide  waste  of  life.  It  was 
like  a  gurgling  fountain  in  the  sands  of 
Arabia.  It  refreshed  him  both  in  mind  and 
body.  He  felt  ten  years  younger.  Vigor 
and  hope  were  at  once  resuscitated.  He 
forgot  the  cruel  porter,  and  his  own  bruises, 
and  leaped  out  of  bed  with  such  intensity, 
as  actually  to  overturn  the  table,  on  which 
lay  his  horn  snuff-bo.K,  scattering  its  contents 
over  the  floor.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
by  this  mishap,  he  saved  a  pinch  from  the 
wreck,  deposited  the  same  with  astonishing 
vehemence  in  his  proboscis,  and  amidst  a 
shower  of  exhilarating  sneezes,  exclaimed: 
"As  I  live,  Schoppcnstedt  is  the  place  for 
me." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  It  never  takes 
a  great  man  long  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 
He  resolves  and  acts  simultaneously.  So 
did  the  Doctor.  In  less  than  an  hour,  after- 
wards, he  had  acquired  the  necessary  infor- 
anation  as  to  the  route,  and  the  very  next 
■day  was  snugly  ensconced  in  a  covered  vehi- 
»cie,  en  route  Schoppenstedt. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  the 
■Tiery  first  thing  he  did  was  to  hunt  a  cloth- 
liing-store.  He  had  a  few  dollars  left,  and  by 
jpaying  these  on  account,  was  enabled  to 
■secure  sufficient  credit  to  array  himself  in  a 


silver-laced  coat,  drab  waistcoat,  gray  small- 
clothes, and  a  powdered  periwig,  to  match. 
They  were  second-hand,  to  be  sure,  but  no 
one,  besides  the  seller,  knew  that.  Thus 
accoutred,  he  took  lodgings  at  the  best  hotel 
in  the  town,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing quarters. 

Fatigued  v/ith  his  travels,  the  Doctor  de- 
manded of  his  landlord  to  conduct  him  to 
his  room  for  the  night.  "  Show  this  gentle- 
man to  No.  225,"  was  the  order  to  the  ser- 
vant. The  order  was  obeyed,  except  that 
the  servant  committed  a  blunder,  and  took 
the  Doctor  to  No.  226.  He  did  not  himself 
perceive  the  mistake.  He  entered,  and  was 
about  to  retire  for  the  night,  when  the  noise 
he  made  in  drawing  his  boots  caused  an 
individual  to  awake  from  a  gentle  slumber, 
who  was  cosily  reclining  on  a  sofa.  The 
Doctor  was  constitutionally  peevish.  Mis- 
fortune had  served  to  increase  the  infirmity. 
Hence,  in  a  tone  approaching  to  bitterness, 
he  asked: 

''  Who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  business 
have  you  in  my  apartment  ?'' 

The  interrogated  one  arose,  and  displayed 
to  the  querist  a  person,  habited  in  a  blue 
coat,  also  edged  with  silver  lace,  studded 
with  bronze  buttons,  and  nether  garments 
to  correspond.  Approaching  the  Doctor,  in 
a  tone  little  more  amiable  than  his  own,  the 
stranger  replied : 

"  I  am  under  no  obligations,  sir,  to  gr.atify 
your  curiosity ;  but,  since  you  have  asked 
me,  allow  me  to  inform  you,  that  my  name 
is  Smalldose  ;  I  am  a  Graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen,  a  Homceopathist,  and  I 
have  come  to  Schoppenstedt,  to  accept  the 
place  of  town  doctor,  which  the  newspapers 
state  is  vacant." 

"  Are  you,  indeed  ?"  replied  our  Doctor, 
with  a  significant  leer  of  the  eye,  and  a  tone 
of  voice  exquisitely  sarcastic.  "  I  fear  your 
errand  will  prove  abortive,  for  I  have  come 
to  Schoppenstedt  on  the  same  business,  and 
I  am  an  Allopathic  Doctor,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague." 

Each  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  Now 
their  looks  were  riveted  on  each  other.  Then 
on  the  floor.  Then  on  vacancy.  They  were 
both  excited. 

"  Your  system,  sir,"  at  length,  said  Small- 
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dose,  "  is  a  romnant  of  tho  Canaanitish  wars. 
It  is  borrowed  from  Samson,  wlio  curod  his 
patients  Iiy  knockin;,'  tlieni  on  tlie  head  witii 
the  javv-l)one  of  an  ass." 

"And  yonr  system,"  retorted  Pefferkorn, 
riuickly  and  angrily,  "is  the  liUle  end  of 
nolfilmj  whUfled  down  to  a  point." 

"Herr,"  exclaims  the  Homccopathist, 
"you  are  arrogant." 

"  Plerr,"  retorts  the  Allopathist,  "you  are 
ignorant." 

Now,  when  one  Doctor  calls  another  arro- 
gant, and  the  other  calls  him  ignorant, 
it  is  like  the  Allies  meeting  the  Russians 
before  Sebastopol.  It  involves  bellige- 
rency. So  it  -was  here.  Our  heroes  com- 
menced a  combat.  They  clinched.  The 
Allopathist,  being  the  stronger  man,  threw 
his  antagonist  to  the  floor,  placed  his  knee 
on  his  chest,  and  drew  from  his  pocket — not 
a  pistol,  but  a  weapon  nearly  as  frightful — 
an  instnanent  for  cxtracdiir/  teeth !  The 
vanquished,  not  fully  discerning  the  charac- 
ter of  the  weapon,  exclaimed  :  "  For  the  love 
of  life,  colleague,  what  are  you  about?  Do 
you  intend  to  murder  me  ?" 

"Be  quiet,"  said  the  Allopathist,  "I 
merely  wish  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  skill, 
by  extracting  one  of  your  molar  teeth  ;  or, 
if  that  will  not  suffice,  I  have  a  lancet  with 
me,  and  it  will  do  you  good  to  lose  some  of 
your  redundant  blood.  It  will  cool  your 
temper,  and  improve  your  complexion." 

Most  eloquently  did  the  Homoeopathist 
declaim  against  either  operation,  saying  he 
had  neither  blood  nor  teeth  to  spare.  It  is 
impossible  to  affirm,  what  the  consequences 
of  proceeding  further  would  have  been,  had 
not,  at  this  critical  juncture,  a  third  person 
interposed.  A  lodger,  who  occupied  No. 
227,  was  aroused  by  the  belligerents,  and 
quickly  ran,  and  poured  a  huge  pitcher 
of  water  over  the  heads  of  both,  causing  both 
victor  and  vanquished  to  spring  simul- 
taneously to  their  feet.  "  Good !  Good  ! 
Good  !" — exclaimed  the  stranger,  "  the  pa- 
roxysm is  over,  the  cure  is  quick  and  radical." 

"Whatis  over?"  said  the  Allopathist.  "  Who 
is  cured?"  said  the  Homoeopathist.  "And 
who  are  you .?"  demanded  both.  The  stranger, 
meanwhile,  stood  before  them,  apparently 
delighted  with  the  happy  result  of  his  inter- 


ference, and  discovered  to  the  others  an 
elderly,  short  gentleman,  attired  in  a  gray 
frock  coat,  likewise  .silver  edged,  his  hair 
combed  very  smooth,  and  altogether  pre- 
senting a  prepossessing  appearance. 

"Wiio  are  j/ou?"  demanded  they  again. 
"I,"  replied  the  elderly  gentleman,  at 
length,  "am  AQUARiu.s,the  Waterman, whose 
profile  you  sec  among  the  zodiacal  signs  in 
the  Almanac.  I  am  a  Hydropathic  Doctor, 
from  the  great  water  cure  establishment  at 
Rotterdam.  I  have  come  to  Schoppenstedt, 
to  apply  for  the  place  of  town  physician,  which 
is  now  vacant — and  you  see  my  appointment 
is  certain,  for  my  treatment  is  unfailing." 

The  Alloi)atliist  laughed  heartily.  The 
Homoeopathist  did  the  same.  The  Hydro- 
pathist  laughed,  too.  They  all  agreed  that 
their  coming  to  Schoppenstedt  on  the  same 
errand,  lodging  in  the  same  hotel,  and  in 
adjoining  rooms,  constituted  a  concatenation 
of  curious  coincidences,  for  which  neither 
could  satisfactorily  account.  To  reconcile 
all  differences,  they  shook  hands,  and  ordered 
a  supper.  The  Allopathist  feasted  on  well- 
seasoned  canvas-back  ducks,  and  drank  an 
entire  bottle  of  Rudesheimer  wine.  The 
Homoeopathist  ate  bran-bread  and  drank 
chocolate.  The  Hydropathist  made  his  sup- 
per on  cold  water.     They  retired,  friends. 

The  next  morning,  they  presented  them- 
selves to  the  town  council,  the  Burgomaster, 
ex  officio  chairman,  and  announced  their 
respective  claims  for  the  appointment.  The 
Burgomaster  rose  from  his  seat,  and  in  a 
neat  and  pertinent  speech  explained  to  the 
three  candidates  the  duties  of  the  office. 
He  spoke  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  one 
might  suppose  he  had  studied  the  healing 
art  himself.  He  informed  them,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  town,  that  candidates  for 
office  give  proof  of  their  capability.  This 
rule  would  apply  in  this  instance,  and  he 
whom  they  believed  to  be  most  skilled  would 
be  appointed.  He  moreover  informed  them, 
that  there  were  now  three  patients  in  the 
hospital — one,  a  consumptive — the  second, 
a  fever-patient — the  third,  had  the  dropsy. 
The  three  candidates  were  to  draw  lots  for 
the  choice  of  the  cure.  The  applicants  as- 
sented. The  Allopathist  drew  highest,  and 
chose  the  man  with  the  fever.   The  Homoeo- 
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pathist  came  next,  and  chose  the  man  with 
the  dropsy.  The  Hydropathist  received  the 
man  with  the  consumption. 

They  all  went  to  work.  The  Allopathist 
sent  prescription  upon  prescription  to  the 
Apothecary,  until  his  stock  of  drugs  had 
suffered  sensible  diminution.  He  supported 
his  own  animal  economy,  too,  by  copious 
imbibitions  and  solid  repasts  at  the  hotel, 
which  he  promised  to  settle  out  of  his  first 
month's  salary  as  town  physician.  The 
Homoeopathist  gave  medicines  enough  at  a 
single  call,  to  last  a  year,  and  needed  no 
assistance  from  any  quarter.  The  Hydro- 
pathist, on  the  contrary,  kept  a  dozen  nurses 
and  attendants,  day  and  night,  employed  in 
carrying  pails  and  buckets  full  of  water,  to 
and  fro,  up  stairs  and  down,  until  they  were 
all  heartily  tired  of  their  office. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks — alas!  such  is 
the  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  affairs,  it 
was  announced  to  theBurgoniasterand  Coun- 
cil  THAT  ALL  THREE  PATIENTS  WERE  DEAd! 

The  day  of  election  came.  Now,  who  can 
conjecture  the  issue?  The  merits  of  the 
caiulidates  being  equal,  whom  do  you  sup- 
pose did  the  authorities  elect?  You  will 
say  neither — but  you  are  mistaken. 

There  were  nine  councillors.  After  the 
usual  display  of  eloquence,  in  which  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  were  amply 
discussed,  the  votes  were  cast,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result:  The  Allopathist  received,  3 — 
the  Homoeopathist  received,  3 — the  Hydro- 
pathist received,  3.  There  was  a  tie.  The 
casting  vote  rested  with  the  Burgomaster. 

The  Burgomaster  was  sorely  puzzled  how 
to  decide.  He  placed  his  finger,  with  v/ise 
deliberation,  on  his  nose,  and  seemed  men- 
tally to  consider  the  matter  over  with  magis- 
terial gravity. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel  entered  the  council-room,  and 
whispered  to  the  Burgomaster:  "I  entreat 
thee,  give  the  appointment  to  the  Allo- 
pathist, for,  unless  he  is  chosen,  he  will 
never  pay  me  for  his  board." 

In  came  the  Apothecary,  too:  "  I  conjure 
thee,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  give  the  place  to  the 
Allopathist,  for  these  infinitesimal  doses, 
and  wet  blankets,  and  cold-water  effusions, 
are  sure  to  ruin  mv  trade." 


In  came  the  clothes-man,  too,  and  said : 
"Give  it  to  the  Allopathist,  for,  unless  you 
do,  my  bill  will  never  be  paid." 

In  came  the  nurses  and  attendants,  too, 
and  begged,  that  the  office  be  not  given  to 
the  Hydropathist,  for  said  they,  "  if  he  re- 
ceives it,  we  will  either  have  to  resign  our 
places,  or  die  a  premature  death,  from 
carrying  water." 

'■  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Burgomaster,  at 
length,  "  I  give  my  vote  for  Doctor  John 
Peter  Pefferkorn,  graduate  of  the  Prague 
University,  Allopathist."  The  councillors 
bowed  assent,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Ilede,  rede, 
Domini.'' 

Thus  the  Prague  Doctor  gained  the  vic- 
tory. Moral:  Never  desjxtir  !  The  darkest 
hour  alicays  precedes  the  daicn  of  day  ! 


MY  SPIRIT-BRIDE. 

INSCRIBED    TO    A.    S.    K.,    DAVENPORT,    IOWA. 

J'T'IS  a  year  to-day,  since  from  my  side, 

X    An  iuip;el  took  my  spirit-bride; 
'Tis  htit  a  year— yet  it  seems  to  me 
Faint  emlilem  of  eternity. 

'Tis  a  year  to-day — and  still  I  weep — 
For  sorrow's  tears  are  hard  to  keep  ; 
I  weep  as  I  ot't  have  wept  before, 
Thinking  of  thee,  sweet  Eli.anoke. 

'Tis  a  year  to-day — I  wish  to  die, 
And  dwell  with  thee,  beyond  the  sky  I 
'Tis  a  5'ear  to-day — I  long  to  see 
That  world  of  light,  and  loTe,  and  thet. 

'Tis  a  year  to-day — Oh  I  Saviour,  come  1 
These  tears  remove,  and  take  me  home  ; 
'Tis  a  year  to-day — again  restore 
My  spirit-bride — my  Ei.lanore. 

Aaroxsburg,  Pa. 


How  beautiful  are  the  smiles  of  inno- 
cence, how  endearing  the  sympathies  of 
love,  how  sweet  the  solace  of  friendship, 
how  lovely  the  tears  of  affection.  These 
combined  are  all  characteristic  in  woman. 
They  are  the  true  poetry  of  humanity,  rich 
pearls  clustering  around  the  altar  of 
domestic  happiness. 

I  HAVE  noticed  that  though  tlie  evil-doer 
may  flourish  like  a  '-'green  bay  tree,"  for  a 
season,  the  hand  of  retribution  is  sure  to 
overtake  him — he  icill  be  made  to  suffer  the 
penalties  of  his  deeds. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  METHOD  AND 
THOROUGHNESS. 

]»Y    A   CONTRIHUTOa. 

IN  the  formation  of  habits  we  should  not 
be  uuiuindful  of  the  importance  of  sys- 
tem and  accuracy  in  all  our  efforts.  If 
there  be  no  attention  to  these  points,  our 
labors  may  be  comparatively  of  little  value  ; 
their  efficiency  will  be  destroyed,  or  their 
influence  greatly  impaired.  We  should  in 
our  youth  acquire  the  habit  of  doing  me- 
thodically and  thoroughly,  everything  we 
undertake.  In  this  way  we  will  accomplish 
more,  and  to  much  greater  purpose,  while  at 
the  same  time  our  satisfaction  will  be  in- 
creased, and  our  interest  in  the  work,  which 
claims  our  attention,  enhanced. 

Blgid  attention  to  rule  or  metltod  is  ne- 
cessary. If  a  man  is  systematic  in  his 
efforts,  whatever  may  be  his  business,  he 
will  accomplish  more  by  far,  and  with  a 
facility  and  a  pleasure,  even  to  himself, 
wonderfully  great.  Our  own  experience 
teaches  us,  that  we  are  much  more  success- 
ful in  any  pursuit,  when  we  are  most  care- 
ful with  regard  to  method.  We  have  often 
been  surprised  how  an  individual  could  at- 
tempt any  work,  without  having  some  plan 
previously  marked  out  for  himself,  or  en- 
gage in  its  prosecution  without  any  refer- 
ence to  system !  When  all  is  carried  on  in 
confusion  and  disorder,  how  can  he  labor 
with  zest !  how  exceedingly  discouraging 
must  be  his  toil !  "  This  morning  a  man 
was  digging  a  path  through  a  deep  snow- 
bank. It  was  most  insupportably  cold,  and 
he  seemed  to  make  but  little  headway, 
though  he  worked  as  if  upon  a,  wager.  At 
length  getting  out  of  breath,  he  paused  and 
marked  out  the  width  of  the  path  with  a 
shovel,  then  marked  out  the  width  of  each 
shovelful,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
snow  at  each  throw  of  the  shovel.  In  fif- 
teen minutes  he  had  done  more,  and  it  was 
done  neater  and  easier,  than  in  thirty  mi- 
nutes previous,  when  working  without  a 
plan." 

The  student  cannot  expect  to  attain  ex- 
cellence without  attention  to  rule.  He 
must  have  a  fundamental  acquaintance 
with  all  the   minute  details  of  the  subject 


which  occnpies  hi.s  mind.     The  a.stronomer 

in  calculating  an  eclipse  is  oljliged  to  make 
use  of  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic, 
whilst  the  most  acute  rea.soner  is  dependent 
at  every  step  ho  takes,  upon  the  most  ele- 
mentary rules  of  syntax,  which  he  learned 
at  school.  We  cannot  ignore  the  prescribed 
routine,  however  humiliating  to  our  pride, 
or  embarrassing  to  the  indolence  of  our  na- 
ture. Genius  may  demur.  She  may  bid 
defiance  to  restraint  and  be  unwilling  to 
submit  to  rule.  But  after  all  what  baa 
genius,  when  permitted  to  roam  insubordi- 
nate, ever  accomplished  for  the  good  of  the 
race  ?  "  Man,"  it  has  been  said,  "  was  not 
made  to  fly,  and  he  who  trusts  himself,  like 
another  Icarus,  to  the  wings  of  an  ill-regu- 
lated imagination,  may  chance  to  find  a 
grave  as  deep,  though  less  famous,  than  a 
bay  of  the  ^gean."  If  the  traveller  would 
reach  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  he  must 
commence  at  the  bottom  and  ascend  step 
by  step.  Although  the  process  may  be 
slow,  and  at  first  even  irksome,  his  progress 
will  be  steady,  and  his  success  certain. 

We  discover  the  value  of  system  in  read- 
ing. Unless  there  be  a  classification  of 
what  we  read,  we  will  derive  but  little  ad- 
vantage from  the  exercise.  Cecil,  we  be- 
lieve, it  is,  who  says  the  ideas  we  gain  in 
this  way  must  all  be  put  on  their  appro- 
priate shelf,  ready  to  be  called  forth  when 
demanded  by  the  occasion.  The  'Tacts  we 
gather  must  be  properly  labelled  and  placed 
into  their  regular  depository.  Those  who 
read  without  method  read  to  little  purpose. 
They  may  read  much,  and  yet  know  very 
little.  Their  knowledge  is  desultory,  and 
of  no  real  value.  It  is  not  the  IteJlus  libro- 
rum,  crammed  to  repletion,  with  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  facts  without  any  connec- 
tion or  arrangement,  who  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  accomplished  scholar,  but  he  whose 
mind  is  stored  with  knowledge,  rightly  ar- 
ranged, and  who  can  bring  from  its  treasury 
for  immediate  use  whatever  may  be  re- 
quired. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  same  prin- 
ciple we  have  in  a  discourse,  the  divisions 
of  which  are  clearly  marked,  and  the  order 
carefuUv  observed.  Even  a  child  may  re- 
member and   give  an  accurate  account  of 
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the  discussion.  Unless  our  materials  are 
methodically  arranged,  no  matter  Low 
abundant  or  forcible,  they  will  make  com- 
paratively little  impression,  and  produce 
trifling  results.  If  instead  of  a  place  for 
every  thought,  and  every  thought  in  its 
place,  the  ideas  shall  be  formed,  as  the  va- 
garies of  a  sick  man,*  without  any  connec- 
tion or  regard  to  rule,  the  production  can 
neither  afford  pleasure,  nor  impart  instruc- 
tion. 

But  ihe  liahii  of  ilioroughness  is  equally 
vnportant.  The  old  adage,  "  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well," 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  principle  is  of 
general  application.  In  all  our  attempts 
we  should  not  be  satisfied,  unless  we  have 
performed  the  work  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  The  bungler  always  excites  con- 
tempt, whilst  the  man  who  is  master  of  his 
business,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  or  is 
thorough  in  all  that  he  undertakes,  awakens 
universal  admiration.  It  should  be  our  am- 
bition to  become  an  adept  in  the  vocation  to 
which  we  have  devoted  ourselves. 

The  student  should  apply  this  principle, 
also,  to  all  matters  of  inquiry.  It  is  the  only 
true  method  of  arriving  at  the  most  exten- 
sive attainments.  The  Germans  are  wont 
to  say,  "Nothing  is  so  prolific  as  a  little 
known  well."  Some  years  ago  a  learned 
German,  who  visited  this  country,  was  asked 
how  it  was  that  his  countrymen,  at  so  early 
an  age,  obtained  the  mastery  of  so  many 
languages.  He  replied,  "  I  began  to  study 
the  Latin  at  an  early  age  ;  every  book  that 
I  studied,  I  was  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
with ;  I  was  taught  to  read  and  re-read — 
translate  forwards  and  backwards — trace  out 
esery  word  and  know  everything  about  it. 
Before  I  left  the  book,  it  became  so  familiar 
as  if  written  in  German,  After  this  I  never 
had  any  difficulty  with  any  other  language." 
In  our  investigations  we  should  never  pass 
over  a  single  point,  however  minute  or  ap- 
parently of  little  moment,  until  understand- 
ing all  that  we  can  know  in  reference  to  it. 
If  we  thoroughly  conquer  every  dificulty  we 
encounter,  victory  will  follow  victory  ;  but  if 
we  leave  here  and  there  a  fort  or  a  garrison 
unsubdued,    as    it   has    been    con-ectly   re- 

*  Vflm  rL'irri  soniiu. — Ilcu. 


marked,  we  will  soon  have  an  army  hang- 
ing on  our  rear,  and  the  ground  will  need 
reconquering.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the 
quality  rather  than  the  quantity.  "  How  is 
it  that  you  accomplish  so  much  ?"  said  a 
friend  to  the  celebrated  De  Witt,  of  Holland. 
"By  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,"  replied  the 
eminent  statesman.  "  The  chief  art  of  learn- 
ing," Locke  has  observed,  "  is  to  attempt 
but  little  at  a  time."  The  widest  excursions 
of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights,  fre- 
quently repeated ;  the  most  lofty  fabrics  of 
science  are  formed  by  continued  accumula- 
tions of  single  proportions.  Many  appear  to 
imagine  that  large  and  profound  views  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  are  to  be  gained 
by  one  or  a  few  mighty  eff"orts,  by  an  occa- 
sional spasmodic  effort.  A  little,  however, 
thoroughly  done  every  day,  will  at  the  end 
of  the  year  form  a  considerable  aggregate. 
Isaac  Newton,  when  interrogated  concern- 
ing the  powers  of  his  mind,  remarked  that  if 
he  had  any  talent  which  distinguished  him 
from  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  it  was 
the  power  which  he  had  acquired  of  slowly 
and  patiently  examining  a  subject;  holding 
it  up  before  his  mind  from  day  to  day,  until 
he  could  look  at  it  in  all  its  relations,  and 
understand  the  principles  by  which  it  was 
governed.  "  Knowledge,"  it  is  said,  "  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical  proportion.  The 
total  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind  is  the 
continued  product  rather  than  the  sum  of  all 
it  contains."  If  the  student  gets  into  the 
habit  of  passing  over  a  single  point  in  his 
inquiries,  without  thoroughly  understanding 
it,  he  will  speedily  become  superficial  and 
must  lose  all  claim  to  accurate  scholarship. 
He  will  feel  only  half  confident  on  any  sub- 
ject, which  may  be  the  topic  of  conversation, 
and  frequently  will  he  be  exposed  to  keen 
mortification.  The  habit  of  inaccuracy  he 
formed  in  his  youth,  cannot  be  easily  changed. 
It  will  cling  to  him  through  life  and  greatly 
diminish  his  usefulness. 

An  excellent  exemplification  of  the  value 
of  the  habit  we  are  now  recommending,  we 
notice  in  the  exercise  of  reading.  One  book, 
thoroughly  studied^  will  do  us  more  good 
than  a  dozen  superficially  read.  The  dis- 
tinguished Grimke  tells  us  he  was  six  months 
reading  a  single  volume,  when  be  began  to 
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read  to  real  advantage.  "  Those  who  read 
everything,"  says  Locke,  "are  thought  to 
understand  everything  too,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways so.  We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind, 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with 
a  great  load  of  collections  ;  unless  we  chew 
them  over  again,  they  will  not  nourish  or 
strengthen."  Iluraford  once  suggested  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  a  scheme  for  feeding 
his  soldiers  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  for- 
merly. His  plan  was  simply  to  require  them 
to  masticate  their  food  thoroughly.  A  small 
quantity  thus  eaten  would  afford,  according 
to  that  famous  projector,  more  sustenance 
than  a  large  meal  hastily  devoured.  "  I  do 
not  know,"  says  Macaulay,  "  how  Rumford's 
proposition  was  received,  but  to  the  mind,  I 
believe,  it  will  be  found  more  nutritious  to 
digest  a  page  than  to  devour  a  volume." 
Hobbes  used  to  remark,  "  If  I  had  read  as 
many  books  as  other  people,  I  should  pro- 
bably know  as  little."  And  this  philosopher 
is  only  one  of  many  hundreds,  who,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  teach  us  the  importance 
of  reading  a  little,  and  that  little  well. 

If  we  are  determined  to  grapple  with  the 
subject  claiming  our  consideration,  and  give 
to  its  examination  our  undivided  and  fixed 
attention,  we  will  experience  in  the  effort  a 
deep  interest  and  a  heartfelt  pleasure.  Truths 
which  were  at  first  obscure  and  unintelli- 
gible, will  become  clear  and  simple.  Let 
us  aim,  in  all  we  do,  to  be  methodical  and 
thorough.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  our 
powers,  kindly  given  to  us  by  our  Creator. 
Let  us  regard  it  as  our  sacred  obligation  to 
acquire  such  habits  as  will  increase  our  use- 
fulness, and  enable  us  best  to  fulfil  the  great 
object  of  life.  Let  us  realize  that  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  great.  Much  has  been 
granted  to  us,  much  will  be  expected!  Let 
us  strive  to  be  faithful  in  the  improvement 
of  the  manifold  gilts  with  which  we  have 
been  favored,  ever  keeping  before  our  mind 
the  fact,  that  the  character  acquired  in  youth, 
stamps  itself  upon  the  individual's  whole 
subsequent  .career— the  daguerreotype  re- 
mains through  life. 


SiAxDER. — He  that  ^lileis  slander,  carries 
Satan  in  his  nioidJi, — he  that  hears  slander, 
carries  him  in  his  ear. 


THE  CLOUD. 

HAD  there  never  been  a  cloud,  there 
had  never  been  a  rainbow.  In  Para- 
dise there  was  none,  in  man's  innocence 
there  was  no  need  of  any.  Had  there  been 
no  sin,  there  would  never  have  been  any 
sorrow,  any  gloom ;  but  one  clear,  bright 
day  of  unbroken  sunshine.  But  then  we 
never  could  have  seen  the  Father — have 
beheld  him  in  all  his  wisdom,  power,  and 
love,  exhibited  to  us  now  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  ever  have  attained  that 
eternal  height  of  glory  prepared  for  us  by 
union  with  the  Son  of  God.  Without  the 
tremendous  darkness  of  the  fall,  the  rain- 
bowcrown  had  never  circled  the  Redeemer's 
head;  so  now,  without  clouds,  we  cannot 
behold  the  rainbow,  and  the  darker  they 
are,  the  brighter  it  appears.  "  Through 
much  tribulation  ye  must  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Where  could  we  have  seen, 
what  could  we  have  known  of  our  Father's 
mercy  and  our  Saviour's  love,  the  comforts 
of  his  Spirit,  and  the  power  of  his  grace, 
without  those  intervals  of  gloom  and  sadness, 
that  put  them  to  the  proof,  and  bring  forth 
their  strongest  coloring  ?  Can  we  find  it 
in  our  hearts  to  wish  our  clouds  away?  If 
ever,  at  the  approach  of  sunset,  we  have 
seen  the  pure,  bright  disk  without  a  vapor 
near  it,  while  above  it  and  around  it,  tip- 
ped with  burnished  gold,  rolled  the  broken 
masses  of  a  dispersing  thunder-storm,  and, 
in  the  opposite  heavens,  the  rainbow  arch 
drawn  on  the  dark  bosom  of  the  receding 
shower;  just  so  will  be  the  aspect  of  our 
griefs  and  cares,  when  the  ransomed  soul  is 
taking  its  departure  to  another  world.  An 
awful  glory  will  light  up  the  past;  in  deep- 
ened shadow,  and  in  stronger  light,  each 
little  circumstance  of  our  past  lives  will  be 
exhibited ;  things  that  went  lightly  over  at 
the  time,  will  gather  substance  and  impor- 
tance at  the  last ;  our  escaped  perils  will  be 
seen  more  fearful,  our  vanquished  foes,  more 
terrible,  our  sins  a  thousand  thousand  times 
more  black — but  it  is  not  then  that  we  shall 
wish  our  day  of  time  had  been  lit  up  with 
Italian  sunshine. — Selected. 


The  first  happiness  of  a  man  is  not  to 
sin — the  second  is  to  be  conscious  of  his 
sin,  and  sorry  for  it. 
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UNIVERSAL  FAME. 

BY  J.  K.  PAULDING. 

IT  is  amazing  to  observe  how  little  man- 
kind know  of  eacli  other,  although  the 
vanity  of  human  nature  whispers  every  dis- 
tinguished person,  that  his  fame  is,  or  will 
one  day  be  universal.  The  myriads  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  with  a  few  solitary  exceptions, 
never  heard  of  the  illustrious  heroes,  states- 
men, poets,  and  philosophers  of  Europe : 
and  a  vast  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter,  are  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  the 
great  men  of  the  East.  But  instead  of  an 
essay,  we  will  give  our  readers  a  story  to 
illustrate  our  meaning. 

It  happened  once  on  a  time,  that  an 
Israelite,  an  Egyptian,  a  Greek,  a  Turk,  a 
Persian,  a  Chinese,  a  Frenchman,  an  En- 
glishman, a  German,  an  Italian,  and  an 
American,  met  by  chance  at  a  caravansary, 
somewhere  in  the  East,  and  being  all  great 
travellers,  speaking  many  languages,  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  each  other.  As 
usual,  they  all  differed  in  their  estimate  of 
human  happiness ;  the  comparative  value 
of  the  various  enjoyments  of  life — and, 
above  all,  in  their  own  individual  impor- 
tance in  the  scale  of  nations.  Each  one 
held  up  his  own  country  as  the  acme  of  per- 
fection ;  and  the  utmost  he  would  allow  the 
others,  was  a  degree  of  merit  exactly  cor- 
responding with  their  approach  towards  the 
infallible  standard  of  his  own  self-impor- 
tance. 

"  The  Israelites,"  said  the  Jew,  "were  the 
chosen  people  ;  therefore  they  must  be  the 
most  true  and  virtuous  of  mankind." 

"The  Greeks,"  exclaimed  the  Athenian, 
"  were  the  brightest  race  that  ever  adorned 
the  world.  Look  at  their  laws,  their  litera- 
ture, and  their  arts."      ^^ 

"Pooh!"  cried  the  Egyptian,  "you  had 
nothing  but  what  you  stole  from  us.  You 
were  ignorant  barbarians,  and  so  would  have 
remained,  if  your  wise  men,  as  you  call 
them,  had  not  come  to  Egypt  to  learn  their 
AB  C." 

"  By  your  leave,"  said  the  Persian,  "  the 
natives  of  Irak  being  the  most  ancient  peo- 
ple of  the  earth,  must  have  been  the  parents 
of  all  human  knowledge." 


"Hi  Yah!"  quoth  the  Chinese,  "every- 
body knows  my  nation  is  the  most  ancient 
by  at  least  forty  thousand  years,  and  that 
the  foreign  barbarians  derived  all  their 
knowledge  from  them." 

"  Mashallah  !"  said  the  Turk,  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth, — "  Mashallah !  there 
is  no  religion  but  that  of  Mahomet,  and  no 
knowledge  but  that  of  the  Koran.  The  Is- 
raelites ai'e  tclioiifouts,  the  Christians  are 
dogs,  and  there  is  no  truth  but  among  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet." 

"  Peste  !"  cried  the  Frenchman — "  there 
is  nobody  knows  the  true  art  of  living  but 
the  French." 

"There  is  no  nation  whose  music  is  not 
intolerable,  but  the  Italian,"  said  the  Nea- 
politan. 

"  The  Germans  are  all  philosophers," 
quoth  the  native  of  Weimar. 

"  Yes,  but  England,  old  England,"  cried 
John  Bull,  "is  the  country  for  roast  beef 
and  freedom,  nobody  can  deny  that." 

"I  do,"  exclaimed  the  Yankee.  "The 
Americans  are  the  only  fi'ee  people  in  the 
world." 

"  Mashallah  !  whence  did  you  come  ?" 
asked  the  Turk. 

"From  the  New  Yforld." 

"  I  never  heard  of  it  before,"  said  the  Turk. 

''  Nor  I,"  said  the  Persian. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  Egyptian. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  Chinese.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  any  such  place." 

"  Nor  I,'  said  the  Turk.  "  There  is  but 
one  world,  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet." 

"  What  a  parcel  of  ignoramuses !"  ex- 
claimed the  Yankee. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  claims  of 
nations  by  these  loose  generalities,  the  com- 
pany proceed  to  particulars,  each  bringing 
forward  the  greatest  men  and  great  achieve- 
ments of  his  countrymen,  in  battle  array,  to 
support  his  pretensions  to  superiority. 

"  Was  there  ever  so  wise  a  man  as  Solo- 
mon, so  great  a  poet  as  David,  so  brave  a 
warrior  as  Joshua,  who  made  the  sun  stand 
still,  or  such  a  prodigy  of  learning  as  Rabbi 
Ben  Hammeskend,  who  wrote  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  all  his  readers  ?"  asked 
the  Israelite. 
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"  Did  the  world  ever  produce  such  a  hero 
as  Napoleon,  such  a  poet  as  Voltaire,  such 
tragic  writers  as  Coriieille  and  Racine,  such 
a  comic  one  as  Moliere,  or  such  a  dancer  as 
Vestris  ?"  cried  the  Frenchman. 

"  Bah !"  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 
"What  do  you  think  of  Wellington,  Nel- 
son, Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"  They  can't  hold  a  candle  to  Armlnius, 
or  Kant,  or  Gall,  or  Schiller,  or  Goethe  1" 
said  the  German. 

"  Nor  to  Julius  Ctesar,  nor  Scipio,  nor 
Virgil,  nor  Cicero,  nor  a  thousand  others, 
who  were  all  my  countrymen,  though  they 
called  themselves  Romans,"  cried  the  Ita- 
lian. 

"  Pshaw !"  said  the  Yankee, — "  all  your 
heroes  and  philosophers  put  together,  wovdd 
not  make  one  Franklin,  or  half  a  Washing- 
ton !" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Greek,  "you  may 
boast  as  much  as  you  will,  but  had  it  not 
been  for  Greek  warriors,  philosophers,  poets 
and  sages,  you  would  all  have  remained 
barbarians  to  this  day.  What  think  you  of 
Homer,  and  ^Eschylus,  and  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  Demosthenes,  and  Miltiades, 
and  Themistocles,  and  ten  thousand  others, 
whose  fame  extends  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth?"' 

"  What  are  those  blockheads  talking 
about?"  asked  the  Egyptian,  the  Chinese, 
the  Persian,  and  the  Turk,  of  each  other. 

"Talking  of?"  cried  the  rest,  with  one 
voice.  "  Of  the  lights  of  the  world,  the  chil- 
dren of  immortality,  the  heirs  of  uxiveu- 
SAL  fame  !" 

"  We  never  heard  their  names  before,  and 
therefore  they  must  have  been  rather  ob- 
scure persons,"  was  the  reply. 

'•'But  if  you  come  to  the  Heirs  of  Univer- 
sal Fame,''  cried  the  Persian, — "  what  are 
all  these  to  the  great  hero  Rustand,  and  the 
great  poet  Fordousi,  who  wrote  a  poetical 
history  of  Irka,  in  twenty  thousand  couplets?" 

"  Did  anybody  ever  read  it  ?"  asked  the 
Turk  gravely. 

"We  never  heard  of  eithei',"  answered  all 
the  rest. 

"  What  ignorant  wretches  !"'  muttered  the 
Persian. 


"  Hi  Yah  ?"  exclaimed  the  Chinese.  "  Hi 
Yah  I  Your  elder  brother  Loo  Choo,  knocks 
head  and  worships.  What  do  you  say  to 
the  great  Moon  of  poetry,  the  light  of  the 
universe,  Kwang  Chung,  lord  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  and  head  of  the  world,  who 
wrote  three  hundred  volumes  of  poetry,  in 
the  interpretation  of  which  three  thousand 
learned  pundits  lost  their  senses  ?  The  whole 
universe  is  filled  with  his  verses." 

"We  never  heard  of  him  before,"  cried 
they  all. 

"  What  a  set  of  foreign  barbarians  !''  said 
the  Chinese. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  groat 
prophet,  Mahomet  ?"  asked  the  Turk.  "  Ma- 
shallah !  his  sword  was  invincible  against 
the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  his  wisdom 
more  invincible  than  his  sword.  All  know- 
ledge is  contained  in  the  Koran." 

"  It  may  be,  but  we  have  never  read  it," 
said  they  all  with  the  exception  of  the  true 
believers. 

"  Dogs  !"  cried  he,  "  may  your  heads  be 
converted  into  skoe  brushes,  and  your  eyes 
become  blind  as  your  understanding  1" 

As  is  usual  in  these  cases,  contention  suc- 
ceeded argument,  and  abuse  was  answered 
by  recrimination.  Each  being  unable  to 
establish  his  own  claim  to  superiority,  made 
himself  amends  by  detracting  from  the 
claims  of  his  opponents  ;  and  if  all  had  been 
true  which  they  said  of  each  other,  their 
heroes  and  great  men  would  have  been  a 
parcel  of  miserable  creatures,  unworthy  the 
gratitude,  or  even  the  remembrance  of  pos- 
terity. 

"  And  this  is  Universal  Fame  !"  exclaimed 
an  old  dervis,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe 
quietly  in  a  corner,  without  taking  part  in 
the  debate,  "  to  be  adored  as  a  prophet  in 
one  quarter  of  the  world,  and  abhorred  as 
an  impostor  in  the  others  ; — to  be  a  hero  in 
one  nation,  an  oppressor  in  the  eyes  of  its 
neighbors  ; — to  be  held  an  oracle  of  wisdom 
on  one  side  of  a  river,  an  apostle  of  error  on 
the  other; — to  be  venerated  in  one  lace  as 
the  champion  of  liberty,  and  stigmatized  in 
another  as  a  rebel  and  traitor ; — and  to  be 
either  unknown  to,  or  hated  and  despised 
by  more  than  one-half  of  mankind.  This, 
this  is  UNIVERSAL  fame!" 
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OUR  WONDROUS  ATMOSPHERE. 

AN    EXTRACT. 

THE  atmosphere  rises  above  us  with  its 
cathedral  dome,  arching  towards  the 
heaven,  of  which  it  is  the  most  familiar 
synonym e  and  symbol.  It  floats  as  that  grand 
object  which  the  Apostle  John  saw  in  his 
vision — "  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal." 
So  massive  is  it,  that  when  it  begins  to  stir, 
it  tosses  about  great  ships  like  playthings, 
and  sweeps  cities  and  forests,  like  snow- 
flakes,  to  destruction  before  it.  And  yet  it 
is  so  mobile,  that  we  have  lived  years  in  it 
before  we  are  persuaded  that  it  exists  at  all, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  never  realize 
the  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in  an  ocean  of 
air.  Its  weight  is  so  enormous,  that  iron 
shivers  before  it  like  glass;  yet  a  soapball 
sails  through  it  with  impunity,  and  the  tiniest 
insect  waves  it  aside  with  its  wing.  It  minis, 
ters  lavishly  to  all  the  senses.  We  touch  it 
not,  but  it  touches  us.  Its  warm  south  winds 
bring  back  color  to  the  pale  face  of  the  in- 
valid; its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the  fevered 
brow,  and  make  the  blood  mantle  in  our 
cheeks;  even  its  north  blasts  brace  into  new 
vigor  the  hardened  children  of  our  rugged 
climate.  The  eye  is  indebted  to  it  for  all  the 
magnificence  of  sunrise,  the  full  brightness 
of  mid-day,  the  chastened  radiance  of  the 
gloaming,  and  the  clouds  that  cradle  near 
the  setting  sun.  But  for  it  the  rainbow 
would  want  its  "  triumphal  arch,"  and  the 
winds  would  not  send  their  fleecy  messen- 
gers on  errands  round  the  heavens.  The 
cold  ether  would  not  shed  snow  feathers  on 
the  earth,  nor  would  drops  of  dew  gather  on 
the  flowers.  The  kindly  rain  would  never 
fall,  nor  hail  storm  nor  fog  diversify  the  face 
of  the  sky.  Our  naked  globe  would  turn  its 
tanned  and  un.shadowed  forehead  to  the  sun, 
and  one  dreary,  monotonous  blaze  of  light 
and  heat  dazzle  and  burn  up  all  things. 
AVere  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun 
would  in  a  moment  set,  and  without  warnin^j; 
plunge  the  earth  in  darkness.  But  the  air 
keeps  in  her  hand  a  sheaf  of  his  rays,  and 
lets  them  slip  but  slowly  through  her  fingers, 
so  that  the  shadows  of  evening  are  gathered 
b-y  degrees,  and  the  flowers  have  time  to  bow 


their  heads,  and  each  creature  space  to  find 
a  place  of  rest,  and  to  nestle  to  repose. 

In  the  morning  the  garish  sun  would  at 
one  bound  burst  from  the  bosom  of  night, 
and  blaze  above  the  horizon,  but  the  air 
watches  for  his  coming,  and  sends  at  first 
but  one  Httle  ray  to  announce  his  approach, 
and  then  another,  and  by  and  by  a  handfu', 
and  so  gently  draws  aside  the  curtain  of 
night,  and  slowly  lets  the  light  fall  on  the 
face  of  the  sleeping  earth  till  her  eyelids 
open,  and  like  man,  she  goeth  forth  again  to 
her  labor  till  the  eveninsr. 


(Original.) 

HYMN  FOR  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

BY    REV.    M.    SHEELEIGH. 

0  SAVIOUR,  who  for  me  didst  bear 
Deep  anguish,  shame,  and  deatli, 
AVith  favor  hear  my  earne.*t  prayer, 
And  breathe  on  me  thy  breath. 

Thy  body,  I/ord,  was  bruised  for  me, 

B'or  me  lliy  blood  was  shed: 
That  I  miglil  rise  to  life  with  Thee, 

In  death  was  bowed  thy  head. 

The  emblems  of  thy  flesh  and  blood 

Speak  of  thy  agon)', 
"Which,  like  a  tearful,  raging  flood, 

O'ervvhelnied  thy  soul  for  me. 

Do  Thou  thyself  attend  the  feast. 
Which  Tlioa  in  love  hast  spread; 

And  make  my  soul  a  worthy  guest 
With  Thee,  my  glorious  Head. 

Thy  presence  all  ray  thoughts  control, 

And  heavenward  incline ; 
And  cause  each  power  of  my  soul 

To  grow  in  grace  divine. 

May  living  bread  to  me  abound, 

Until  I  hence  remove, 
And  with  the  white-robed  throng  surround 

The  marriage-feast  above  ! 

Valatie,  N.  Y.,  June,  1S56. 


Obeyed  Him  to  tue  Letter. — An  Entr- 
lishman  of  recent  importation,  dropped  into 
a  restaurant  in  this  city  a  few  days  since 
and  made  a  hearty  meal,  topping  off  with  a 
piece  of  pie.  The  latter  upon  tasting,  he 
foTind  to  be  cold,  and  calling  the  Ethiopian 
waiter,  who  stood  near,  he  said  to  him, 
"Take  this  pie  to  the  fire  and  'eat  it."  His 
consternation  was  great  when  Sambo  walked 
to  the  stove  and  quietly  devoured  the  pie. 
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THE  HEART. 

IJY    REV.    T.    T.     TITUS. 
"The  heart  is  deceitful  ubove  uU  things,  and  des- 
perately  wicked;    who   can   know  il?"— Jeremiah 
37:  9. 

AFTiARFUr,  thins  is  the  human  lieart— 
A  my:=tery  none  may  know; 
'Tis  a  shadowy  land  where  hidden  stand 
Life's  streams  of  bliss  and  woe. 

'Tis  a  treacherous  land  of  pits  and  snares, 

Where  unwary  footsteps  slide, — 
Where  the  ignis  fataiis  luridly  glares, 

And  bewildering  meteors  glide. 

And  Dead  Sea  apples  flourish  there, 

That  are  ashes  on  the  lip, — 
And  Tantalus  waters,  fresh  and  clear, 

Receding  from  those  who  sip. 

Gay  flowers  of  love  and  friendship  bloom 

With  the  tints  of  rising  morn  ; 
But  wither  at  touch,  and  leave  no  perfume, 

Save  the  odor  by  selfishness  borne. 

And  demons  stalk  through  that  dreary  land. 

And  blast  with  their  fiery  breath 
The  buds  of  truth  that  at  times  will  expand. 

Despite  the  shadow  of  death. 

But  such  was  not  ever  the  hnmnn  heart, 

Nor  such  will  it  always  be  ;  — 
It  was  conquered  once  by  the  demon's  art, 

But  a  Mightier  makes  it  free  1 

For  the  demon's  borne  is  a  purchased  laud, 

And  a  glorious  price  was  paid, — 
Faith,  hope,  and  love,  a  heavenly  band, 

Have  entered  the  gloomy  shade. 

And  the  conflict  there  is  fierce  and  long, 

A  battle-field  is  the  heart. 
Where  the  slain  are  many,  the  foemen  strong. 

And  bitter  the  wounds  they  impart. 

When  the  heavenly  band  for  a  while  prevail, 

Joy  echoes  athwart  the  gloom  1 
The  demons  of  passion  and  lust  grow  pale, 

And  truth's  sweet  flowerets  bloom. 

But  now  the  heavenly  band  grow  faint, 

And  the  foes  within  prevail. 
The  flowers  are  crushed,  and  the  soul's  complaint 

Is  borne  on  the  passing  gale. 

How  long,  my  God,  shall  the  strife  endure? 

When,  when,  will  the  demons  flee. 
And  the  purchased  land,  to  Thy  Son  made  sure. 

Be  sanctified  to  Thee  ? 

"  I  quickly  come  1" — is  the  Saviour's  word  ; 

O  quickly  come  I  we  pray; 
Disperse  this  night  of  sin,  dear  Lord, 

And  bring  the  perfect  day  I 

Then,  then,  will  the  human  heart  remain 

A  shadowy  land  no  more; 
But  a  templed  throne,  where  Christ  shall  reign, 

While  rebel  toes  adore  ! 

Cabi.net,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  June,  1S56. 


"THE  WINTER  IS  PAST." 

(Song  of  Solomon  2  :  11.) 
BY    RKV.    DAKIKL    GAKVKR. 

ONE  of  the  mo.stiiitore.sting  and  beautiful 
parabolic  representations  of  Scripture, 
i8  tliat  wliereby  Christ  and  His  Church  are 
set  forth   amidst  the  relations  of  hu.sband 
and  wife.     This  is  charrninj,dy  illustrated  in 
this  Song   of  songs.      The  Church  is   in- 
deed   "a    fountain    of    gardens,  a  well   of 
living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon." 
The  author   of  this  sublime  poem   iu  this 
chapter  represents  the  bridegroom  as  com- 
ing, "leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping 
upon  the  hills,  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart," 
saying  to  his  betrothed,  "Rise  up,  my  love, 
my  foir  one,  and   come  away,  for   lo,   the 
winter  i-s  pant,"  etc.     The  Church  has  often 
been  made  to  pass  through  cold  and  cheer- 
less winters,  as  well  as  hot  and  scorching 
sunamers.      Storms    have    gathered    thick 
around  her,  almost  shutting  out  hope  from 
her  despairing  children,  who  were  sighing 
and  crying   for   the    long-coming  sunshine 
and  spring.     Often  has  she  been  encircled 
by  the  flames  of  persecution,  so  as  almost 
to  be  unable  to  see  her  Lord  and  King,  and 
by  the  cruel  indignity  to  whicb  she  was  sub- 
jected, she  was  made   to  cry  out:  "I  am 
black."     Often,  very  often,  has  she  felt  the 
deadly  hate   of   her  malignant  foes.     The 
dragon  and  his  angels  have  fought  against 
her,  but  have  not  prevailed.    Her  sons  over- 
came the  dragon  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
and  by  the  Word  of  their  testimony,  loving 
not  their  lives  unto  death.    (Rev.  12  :  11.) 
She  has   suffered   not   only  from  enemies, 
but,  most  unpreparedly,  from  false  friends, 
and  could  exclaim  with  dying  Cajsar:  "Even 
thou,  Brutus  !" — or  in  the  words  of  the  Song, 
"  My    mother's    children    were    angry  with 
me."  (1  :  (J.)     The  Church,  the  lovely,  spot- 
less   Bride    of    the    Redeemer,   has    been 
wronged    and    injured    by    her    professed 
friends,  who  have  pushed  her  forth  into  the 
political  arena,  and  compelled  her,' against 
her  own  will,  and  the  will  of  her  spouse,  to 
contend  for  honor  and  power.     This  wrong, 
perpetrated  by  well-meaning,  but  ill-coun- 
selling friends,  has  broken  out,  many  ages 
ago, -in  a  volcanic  boil  in  the  person  of  the 
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Pope  of  Rome,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  would  rule  the  world  (and 
Heaven  too,  if  he  could)  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
writing  his  laws  with  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
and  washing  his  hands  in  the  tears  of  an- 
guish. Well  might  the  Bride  exclaim  :  "  I 
'am  black,  0  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
Look  not  upon  me,  because  I  am  black, 
because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me." 
The  Church  was  never  designed  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  State.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  husband  she  can  love.  For  Him 
alone  her  soul  yearneth.  Any  other  union 
must  be  forced  and  unnatural.  He  alone 
is  the  light  of  her  eyes,  and  the  brightness 
of  her  countenance.  She  says :  "  My  be- 
loved is  white  and  ruddy,  the  standard- 
bearer  among  ten  thousand,"  &c.  (6  :  II  et 
seq.) 

The  Church  has  been  injured  by  those 
who  have  been  fed  at  her  table  of  her  rich 
bounty,  whose  souls  delighted  themselves  in 
fatness,  who  going  away  slandered  her,  say- 
ing, "  her  bread  was  mouldy  and  her  wine 
bitter — that  her  beauty  was  deformity,  and 
her  speech  hateful."  Such  are  they  who 
bave  been  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith, 
and  have  grown  up  amid  Christian  influ- 
ences, but  have  denied  the  Lord  that  bought 
them  with  his  own  precious  blood. 

The  most  dangerous  enemy  is  he  who 
comes  in  the  guise  of  a  friend,  as  Joab  to 
Amasa.  (2  Sam.  20  :  9.)  May  God  deliver 
the  Church  from  false,  treacherous  friends! 
0,  that  the  last  duplicate  of  Judas  might 
speedily  either  repent  or  hang  himself! 

When  the  Church  had  suffered  unkind- 
ness,  exposure,  and  persecution  sufficiently 
long  in  the  Old  World,  God  opened  up  for 
her  a  way  in  the  wilderness,  whither  she 
has  fled,  and  has  converted  the  forests  into 
fruitful  fields,  and  the  waste  places  into  gar- 
dens of  beauty  and  loveliness.  When  the 
United  States  of  North  America  were  de- 
clared a  "  free  and  independent"  Republic, 
in  which  the  Church  should  be  untrammelled 
by  the  State,  the  Bride  was  made  to  realize, 
more  fully  than  ever,  the  charming  power 
of  the  words,  "  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair 
one,  and  come  away.  For  lo,  the  winter 
IS  PAST."  Oh,  has  not  the  Church  enjoyed 
a  cheering  spring-time  in  this  golden  sun- 


set-land ?  She  has  arisen,  and  put  on  her 
beautiful  garments,  her  light  having  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  having  risen  upon 
her !  Since  the  settlement  of  this  Western 
World,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  Chris- 
tianity has  plumed  herself  for  the  noblest 
flight  she  has  taken  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  With  the  magic  words  of  Jesus 
she  has  made  "  Kings  and  priests  unto 
God"  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Ganges.  Unwearied  in  her  flight,  sleepless 
in  her  watchfulness,  she  sweeps  from  coun- 
try to  country,  from  island  to  island,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  continent  to  continent, 
from  mild  to  burning  and  freezing  climes, 
proclaiming  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ. 

She  sounds  forth  to  almost  every  nation 
under  heaven,  in  its  own  tongue,  the  won- 
derful works  of  God  in  the  redemption  of 
man.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there  were 
in  Jerusalem  devout  men,  Parthians  and 
Medes  and  Elamltes,  dwellers  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  Judea,  Cappadocia,  Pontus  and 
Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  Egypt  and 
the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene,  strangers 
of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians,  who  were  astounded  to  hear  the 
humble  apostles  speak  in  every  man's  native 
language.  (Acts  2.)  But  now  who  shall 
number  them,  and  whence  come  the  "  sons 
of  God,  who  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God?"' 
(John  1:  12,  13.)  We  behold  the  sacra- 
mental host  of  God's  elect  streaming  up  the 
hill  of  the  Lord.  There  go  Indians  from 
the  East  and  Indians  from  the  West,  Lap- 
landers and  Bushmen,  inhabitants  of  the 
isles  and  dwellers  on  the  main  land,  march- 
ing on,  hand  in  hand,  singing  the  songs  of 
Zion, — their  different  tongues  chiming  in  a 
heavenly  harmony,  all  rejoicing  in  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God.  In  full  view  of  these 
things,  why  should  not  the  bridegroom  say : 
"  Rise,  come  away — the  winter  is  past."  The 
missionaries  of  the  Cross  are  diligently  dis- 
tributing the  bread  and  water  of  life,  whilst 
the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  are  dropping 
and  the  winds  are  scattering  leaves  fresh 
from  the  Tree  of  Life.  No  pen  can  ade- 
quately describe,  no  tongue  express,  no  finite 
mind  conceive,  the  blessings  of  the  procla- 
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mation  of  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  TIig 
laborers  in  the  Master's  vineyard  are  not  re- 
munerated here  for  tlieir  toil  and  anxiety, 
hot  they  have  the  promise  of  souls  for  their 
toil.  They  believe  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(Diin.  12  :  :^) :  "  Thoy  that  be  wise,  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

"  The  winter  is  pas f."  The  fields  feel  it, 
as  their  load  of  snow  has  gone,  and  their 
naked  bosoms  are  again  covered  with  a 
beautiful  garment  of  green.  The  brooks 
babble  it,  as,  loosed  from  the  fetters  of  the 
Frost  King,  they  hasten  away.  The  trees 
echo  it,  as  the  sap  rushes  up  and  sends  out 
the  leaves,  to  furnish  refreshing  shade  for 
the  weary  both  of  man  and  beast.  The 
birds  sing  it,  as  with  their  artless  notes  they 
furnish  us  a  relic  of  the  felicity  of  Paradise, 
where  everytldng  was  good.  The  flowers 
most  eloquently  speak  it,  in  their  sweet, 
wordless  language,  as  they  crown  and  beau- 
tify our  sin-cursed  earth.  The  cattle  know 
it,  as  forth  into  the  rich  pastures  to  graze 
they  go.  The  lambs  skip  and  play  it,  as 
they  gambol  upon  the  knoll.  The  dear 
little  ones  (who  mv,  as  we  all  ivere),  loving 
play,  sunshine,  and  joy  (God  bless  them!) 
exult  in  it,  as  freed  from  cumbrous  coat  and 
shoe,  they  run  in  frolicsome  glee.  Even  the 
King  of  Day  himself  sc^jhs  to  warm  up  with 
the  season,  and  lengthen  his  race-course 
through  the  sky. 

Thus  flowers  and  joyfulness  sthould  not 
only  be  witnessed  in  the  fields,  but  in  the 
lives  of  Christians.  Inasmuch  as  the  icinter 
is  2^(isf,  let  all  be  "  trees  of  righteousness," 
stretching  out  their  leafy  branches  to  over- 
shadow the  weary  and  sun-stricken,  and 
yielding  abundant  fruit  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  hungering  poor.  The  grace  of  God 
can  make  the  human  tree  bud  and  blossom 
and  bear  fruit,  such  as  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison with  the  trees  of  the  field.  Such  a 
tree  is  the  Christ-like,  kind-hearted,  merci- 
ful, beneficent  man,  who  gives  that  he  may 
get,  and  labors  diligently  that  he  may  have 
to  give. 

Have  ye  ever  had  dead  trees  in  your  gar- 
den, that  put  forth  no  leaves,  and  yielded  no 
fruit,  but   continually  dropped    down  their 


decaying  limb.?,  cru.shing  flourishing  ten- 
derer plants  ?  Did  ye  not  make  ha«te  to 
remove  them?  Many  such  trees  cumber 
the  ground  in  the  Church.  Oh!  what  a 
blessing  when  they  are  taken  away! 

"  The  iviider  is  past."  Hence  let  all  be 
stirred  up  to  new  life.  Let  the  sacred  fire 
of  charity  burn  in  every  soul,  for  it  is  cold 
on  earth  when  the  breath  of  Jove  moves  not 
upon  it — when  only  the  withering,  wasting 
wind  of  selfishness  and  meanness  sweeps 
over  graves  and  whistles  through  leafless 
trees;  but  it  is  warm  on  earth  when  the 
magnetic  power  of  kiiidmss  attracts  us  to 
that  which  is  pure  and  heavenly. 

DAVEN'POhT,  Iowa,  June,  1856. 


A  MORAVIAN  FUNERAL. 

BY    MRS.  I.YDIA  11.  SICOmXEY. 

I  ONCE  attended  a  funeral  in  a  remote  vil- 
lage of  Moravians.  It  was  in  the  depth 
of  summer.  Every  little  garden  put  forth 
beauty,  and  every  tree  was  heavy  with  fresh, 
cool  verdure. 

It  was  a  Lord's  day  afternoon,  when  a 
dead  infant  was  brought  into  the  church. 
The  children  of  the  small  congregation 
wished  to  sit  near  it,  and  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  its  placid  brow,  as  upon  a  fair  piece  of 
sculpture.  The  sermon  of  the  clergyman 
was  to  them.  It  was  a  paternal  address, 
humbling  itself  to  their  simplicity,  yet  lofty, 
through  the  deep  sonorous  tonesof  their  na- 
tive German.  Earnestly  and  tenderly  they 
listened,  as  he  told  them  how  the  baby  went 
from  its  mother's  arms  to  those  of  the  com- 
passionate Redeemer.  When  the  worship 
closed,  and  the  procession  formed,  the  chil- 
dren, two  and  two,  followed  the  mourners, 
leading  each  other  by  the  hand,  the  little 
girls  clothed  in  white. 

The  place  of  slumber  for  the  dead  was  near 
the  church,  where  they  had  heard  of  Jesus. 
It  was  a  green,  beautiful  knoll,  on  which  the 
sun,  drawing  toward  the  west,  lingered  with 
a  smile  of  blessing.  The  turf  had  the  rich- 
ness of  velvet ;  not  a  weed  or  a  straw  de- 
faced it.  Every  swelling  mound  was  planted 
with  flowers,  and  a  kind  of  aromatic  thyme, 
thickly  clustering,  and  almost  shutting  over 
the  small  horizontal  tombstones,  which  re- 
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corded  only  the  name  and  date  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  such  a  spot,  so  sweet,  so  lowly, 
so  secluded,  the  clay  might  willingly  wait  its 
reunion  with  the  spirit. 

Before  the  corpse  walked  the  young  men 
of  the  village,  bearing  instruments  of  music. 
They  paused  at  the  gate  of  the  place  of  bu- 
rial. Then  a  strain  from  voice  and  flute 
rose,  subdued  and  tremulous,  like  the  strings 
of  the  wind-harp.  It  seemed  as  if  a  timid, 
yet  prevailing  suppliant  sought  admission  to 
the  ancient  city  of  the  dead. 

The  gate  unclosed.  As  they  slowly  wound 
around  the  gentle  ascent  to  the  open  grave, 
the  pastor,  with  solemn  intonation,  repeated 
passages  from  the  Book  of  God.  Thrilling, 
beyond  expression,  amid  the  silence  of  the 
living,  and  the  slumbers  of  the  dead,  were 
the  blessed  words  of  our  Saviour — "  I  am 
THE  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

He  ceased,  and  all  gathered  round  the 
brink  of  the  pit.  The  little  ones  drew  near, 
and  looked  downwards  into  its  depths,  sadly, 
but  without  fear.  Then  came  a  burst  of 
music,  swelling  higher  and  higher,  till  it 
seemed  no  longer  of  earth.  Methought  it 
was  the  welcome  in  heaven  to  the  innocent 
spirit,  the  joy  of  angels  over  a  new  immortal, 
that  had  never  sinned.  "Wrapped,  as  it  were, 
in  that  glorious  melody,  the  little  body  was 
let  down  into  its  narrow  cell.  And  all  grief 
— even  the  parent's  grief — was  swallowed  up 
in  that  high  triumphant  strain.  Devotion 
was  there,  giving  back  what  it  loved,  to  the 
God  of  love,  not  with  tears,  but  with  music. 
Faith  was  there,  standing  among  flowers, 
and  restoring  a  bud  to  the  Giver,  that  it 
might  bloom  in  a  garden  which  could  never 
fade. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

"In  honor  prefer  one  another." 

THE  following  beautiful  Arabian  legend 
we  copy  from  the  "  Voice  of  Jacob.'' 
The  site  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  formerly  a  cultivated  field,  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  two  brothers.  One  of 
them  was  married  and  had  several  children; 
the  other  was  unmarried.  They  lived  together, 
however,  in  the  greatest  harmony  possible, 
cultivating  the  property  they  had  inherited 
from  their  father. 


The  harvest  season  had  arrived.  .  The 
two  brothers  bound  up  their  sheaves,  made 
two  equal  stacks  of  them  and  left  them 
out  in  the  field.  During  the  night  the 
unmarried  brother  was  struck  with  an  ex- 
cellent thought.  "  My  brother,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "has  a  wife  and  children  to  sup- 
port; it  is  not  just  that  my  portion  of  the 
harvest  should  be  as  large  as  his."  Upon 
this  he  arose,  and  took  from  his  stack  seve- 
ral sheaves,  which  he  added  to  those  of  his 
brother;  and  this  he  did  with  as  mnch  se- 
crecy as  if  he  had  been  committing  an  evil 
action,  in  order  that  his  offering  might  not 
be  rejected.  On  the  same  night  the  other 
brother  awoke  and  said  to  his  wife,  "My 
brother  lives  alone  without  a  companion:  he 
has  none  to  assist  him  in  his  labor,  nor  to 
reward  him  for  his  toils  ;  while  God  has  be- 
stowed on  me  a  wife  and  children  ;  it  is  not 
right  that  we  should  take  from  our  common 
field  as  many  sheaves  as  he,  since  we  have 
already  more  than  he  has — domestic  happi- 
ness. If  you  consent,  we  shall,  by  adding 
secretly  a  number  of  our  sheaves  to  his  stack, 
by  way  of  compensation,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  see  his  portion  of  the  harvest  in- 
creased." This  project  was  approved  and 
immediately  put  into  execution. 

In  the  morning,  each  of  the  brothers  went 
into  the  field,  and  was  much  surprised  at 
seeing  the  stacks  still  equal.  During  several 
successive  nights  the  same  contrivance  was 
repeated  on  each  side,  for  as  each  kept  add- 
ing to  his  lorother's  store,  the  stacks  always 
remained  the  same.  But  one  night,  both 
having  stood  sentinel  to  divine  the  cause  of 
this  miracle,  they  met,  each  bearing  the 
sheaves  mutually  destined  for  the  other.  It 
was  thus  all  elucidated,  and  they  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms,  each  grateful  to  Heaven 
for  having  so  good  a  brother. 

Now,  says  the  legend,  the  place  where  so 
good  an  idea  had  simultaneously  occurred 
to  the  two  brothers  and  with  so  much  perti- 
nacity, must  .have  been  acceptable  to  God. 
Men  blessed  it,  and  Israel  chose  it,  there  to 
erect  a  house  to  the  Lord  ! 


Be  humble. — It  is  a  virtue  taught  by 
CiiuiST  himself  He  published  it  by  his 
doctrine,  and  taught  it  by  his  example. 
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SLAVERY  AMONG  INSECTS. 
FROM  Newman's  history  of  insiccth, 
ri^HE  mnstremarkiililc  fuct  connooted  with 
.JL  the  history  of  suits  is  the  propensity  pos- 
scsse(3  by  certain  species  to  kidnap  the  work- 
ers of  other  species,  and  compel  them  to  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  thus  using 
them  completely  as  slaves;  and,  as  for  as 
we  yet  know,  the  kidnappers  are  red,  or  pale- 
colored  ants,  and  the  slaves,  like  the  cap-, 
tured  natives  of  Africa,  are  of  a  jet  black. 
The  time  for  taking  slaves  extends  over  a 
period  of  about  ten  weeks,  and  never  com- 
mences until  the  male  and  female  are  about 
emerging  from  the  pupa  state  ;  and  thus  the 
ruthless  marauders  never  interfere  with  the 
continuation  of  the  species.  This  instinct 
seems  specially  provided  ;  for,  were  the  slave 
ants  created  for  no  other  end  than  to  fill  the 
station  of  slavery,  to  wdiich  they  appear  to 
be  doomed,  still,  even  that  office  must  fail, 
were  the  attacks  to  be  made  on  their  nest 
before  the  winged  myriads  have  departed  or 
are  departing,  charged  with  the  duty  of  con- 
tinuing their  kind.  When  the  red  ants  are 
about  to  sally  forth  on  a  marauding  expedi- 
tion, they  send  scouts  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  in  which  a  colony  of  negroes  may 
be  found.  These  scouts  having  discovered 
the  object  of  their  search,  return  to  the  nest 
and  report  their  success.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  army  of  red  ants  marches  forth,  headed 
by  a  vanguard,  which  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing ;  the  individuals  which  constitute  it, 
when  they  have  advanced  a  little  before  the 
main  body  halt,  falling  into  the  rear,  and 
being  replaced  by  others.  This  vanguard 
consists  of  eight  or  ten  ants  only.  When 
they  have  arrived  near  the  negro  colony 
they  disperse,  wandering  through  the  herb- 
age and  hunting  about,  as  aware  of  the  pro- 
pinquity of  the  object  of  their  search,  yet 
ignorant  of  its  exact  position.  At  last  they 
discover  the  settlement ;  and  the  foremost 
of  the  invaders,  rushing  impetuously  to  the 
attack,  are  met,  grappled  with,  and  fre- 
quently killed  by  the  negroes  on  guard.  The 
alarm  is  quickly  communicated  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  nest ;  the  negroes  sally  forth  by 
thousands  ;  and  the  red  ants  rushing  to  the 
rescue,  a  desperate  conflict  ensues,  which. 


however,  always  terminates  in  the  defeat  of 
the  negroes,  who  retire  to  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  their  habitation.  Now  follows  the 
scene  of  pillage.  The  red  ants,  with  their 
powerful  mandibles,  tear  "open  the  .sides  of 
the  negro  ant-hills,  and  rush  into  the  heart 
of  the  citadel.  In  a  few  minutes  each  in- 
vader emerges,  carrying  in  its  mouth  the 
pupa  of  a  worker  negro,  which  it  has  ob- 
tained in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and  valor  of 
its  natural  guardians.  The  red  ants  return 
in  perfect  order  to  their  nest,  bearing  with 
them  their  ^ving  burdens.  On  reaching  their 
nest,  the  pupa  appears  to  be  treated  pre- 
cisely as  their  own  ;  and  the  workers,  when 
they  emerge,  perform  the  various  duties  of 
the  community  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
apparent  good  will.  They  repair  the  nest, 
excavate  passages,  collect  food,  feed  the 
larvas,  take  the  pupas  into  the  sunshine,  and 
perform  every  office  which  the  welfare  of 
the  colony  seems  to  require.  They  conduct 
themselves  entirely  as  if  fulfilling  their  ori- 
ginal destination. 


Little  Girls. — There  is  something  inex- 
pressibly sweet  about  little  girls.  Lovely, 
pure,  innocent,  ingenuous,  unsuspecting,  full 
of  kindness  to  brothers,  babies,  and  every- 
thing. They  are  sweet  little  human  flowers, 
diamond  dew-drops  in  the  breath  of  morn. 
What  a  pity  they  should  ever  become  wo- 
men, flirts,  and  heartless  coquettes ! 


Poison  in  Colored  Paper. — Dr.  Blake, 
of  North  Auburn,  New  Y''ork,  mentions  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  which  occurred 
lately  in  his  practice,  the  mineral  forming 
an  ingredient  of  the  coloring  matter  used 
for  staining  paper.  A  child  was  taken  sick 
after  chewing  a  green  pasteboard  show- 
card.  On  examination  it  was  found  that 
the  card  w-as  enamelled  with  a  preparation 
of  arsenic. 


A  WESTERN  publisher  lately  gave  notice 
that  he  intended  to  spend  fifty  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  up  "a  new  head"'  for  his 
paper.  The  next  day,  one  of  his  subscribers 
dropped  him  the  following  note  :  ''Don't  do 
it.  Better  keep  the  money  and  buy  a  new 
head  for  the  editor."' 
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MARRIAGE  OF  VULCAN  AND 
VENUS. 

BY  LORD  MOKPETH. 

AT  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sheffield 
(England),  on  the  occasion  of  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  a  new  building  for  the 
"  Sheffield  Athenteum  and  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute,"' Lord  Morpeth  made  an  admirable 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  allu- 
sion to  the  fabulous  story  of  Vulcan  and 
Venus,  in  the  following  happy  manner: 

"  Those  of  you  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  old  legends  and  classical 
mythology,  are  aware  that  among  the  fan- 
cied deities  with  which  they  peopled  their 
world,  one  more  especially  was  regarded  as 
the  god  of  labor  and  of  handicraft,  Vulcan 
by  name,  who  was  always  represented  as 
employed  in  huge  smithies  and  workshops, 
hammering  at  heavy  anvils,  blowing  huge 
bellows,  heating  furnaces,  and  begrimed 
■with  soot  and  dirt.  Well,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, for  this  hard-working  and  swarthy- 
looking  divinity  they  wished  to  pick  out  a 
wife!  And  they  did  not  select  for  him  a 
mere  drab — a  person  taken  from  the  scul- 
lery or  kitchen-dresser ;  but  they  chose  for 
him  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pick  out  for 
me  the  moral  of  this  tale,  for  I  believe  that 
nothing  ever  was  invented — certainly  no- 
thing by  the  polished  and  brilliant  imagina- 
tion of  the  Grecian  intellect — which  has  not 
its  meaning  and  its  moral.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  the  legends  of  our  own  country — 
that  the  one  even  of  your  own  neighbor- 
hood, the  Dragon  of  Wantly,  itself,  has  some 
appropriate  allegory  and  meaning,  if  we 
only  knew  how  to  find  them  out.  But  what 
is  the  special  meaning  of  the  marriage  of 
Vulcan  with  Venus — of  the  hard-working 
artificer  with  this  laughter-loving  queen — of 
labor  with  beauty  ? 

"  What  is  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  this: 
That  even  in  a  busy  hive  of  industry  and 
toil  like  this,  even  here,  upon  a  spot  which 
is  in  many  respects  no  inapt  representation 
of  the  fabled  workshop  of  Vulcan — even 
here,  amid  the  clang  of  anvils,  the  noise  of 
furnaces,  and  the  sputtering  of  forges — even 
here,  amid  stunning  sounds  and  sootv  black- 


ness, the  mind — the  untrammelled  mind — 
may  go  forth,  may  pierce  the  dim  atmo- 
sphere which  is  poised  around  us,  may  wing 
its  way  to  the  freer  air  and  purer  light 
which  are  beyond,  and  may  ally  itself  with 
all  that  is  most  fair,  genial,  and  lovelyin- 
creation.  So,  gentlemen,  I  say,  your  labor, 
your  downright,  hard,  swarthy  labor,  may 
make  itself  the  companion,  the  help-mate, 
and  the  husband  of  beauty.  I  dare  say,  and 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  inspection 
which  I  am  able  even  now  to  command, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  your  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters,  would  enable  me  to  prove  that  I 
was  not  wrong  in  my  illustration.  But 
above  this  beauty,  I  say  your  labor  may  ally 
itself  with  intellectual  beauty — the  beauty 
connected  with  the  play  of  fancy,  with  the 
achievements  of  art,  and  with  the  creation 
of  genius — beauty  such  as  painting  fixes 
upon  the  glowing  canvas — such  as  the 
sculptor  embodies  in  the  breathing  marble — 
such  as  architecture  developes  in  her  stately 
and  harmonious  proportions,  such  as  music 
clothes  with  the  enchantments  of  sound. 
But  there  is  a  beauty  of  a  still  higher  order, 
with  which  I  feel  more  assured  it  is  still 
open  to  it  to  unite  itself.  I  mean  with 
moral  beauty — beauty  connected  with  the 
affections,  the  conscience,  the  heart,  and  the 
life.  It  is  most  true  that  in  the  busiest  and 
blackest  of  your  workshops — in  the  most 
wearying  and  monotonous  tasks  of  daily 
drudgery,  as  also  in  the  very  humblest  of 
your  own  dwellings — by  the  smallest  of  your 
firesides — you  may,  one  and  each  of  you,  in 
the  zealous  and  cheerful  discharge  of  the 
daily  duty,  in  respect  for  the  just  rights,  and 
in  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others — 
in  a  meekness  and  sobriety  of  spirit,  and  in 
the  thousand  charities  and  kindnesses  of 
social  and  domestic  intercourse — even  thus 
you  may  attain  to,  and  exhibit  the  moral 
beauty  to  which  I  have  spoken — beauty  be- 
yond all  others  in  degree  and  excellence, 
because  in  proportion  as  it  can  be  reached 
it  makes  up  the  perfection  of  man's  nature 
here  below,  and  is  the  most  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  thus  I 
close  my  explanation  of  the  marriage  of 
Vulcan  with  Venus,  of  labor  with  beauty." 
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THE  FLORAL  FAHl 

FOR    THE    BENEFIT    OF    THE    NORTHERN 
HOME  FOR  FRIENDLESS  CHILDREN. 

BY  REV.  E.  W.  HXTTTER. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Home  Journal 
we  furnished  a  statement  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Northern  Home  for 
Friendless  Children.  We  showed  the 
humility  of  its  origin,  the  comparatively 
feeble  agencies  by  which  it  pleased  God  to 
prosecute  it,  the  surprising  success  that  fol- 
lowed, the  principles  upon  which  the  insti- 
tution is  conducted,  and  what  was  yet  re- 
quired to  place  it  on  a  sure  and  permanent 
basis.  For  the  time  and  trouble  expended 
in  the  preparation  of  that  statement,  we 
have  been  compensated  to  an  unexpected 
extent.  It  has  served  to  awaken  in  behalf 
of  the  Home  a  new  interest.  A  number  of 
philanthropic  persons,  who  before  had  stood 
aloof  from  this  noble  charity,  have  as- 
signed it  a  prominent  place  in  their  bene- 
factions. Prominent  newspapers,  religious 
as  well  as  secular,  have  noticed  it  favorably. 
And  many  have  said  that  this  Refuge  for 
Friendless  Youth  had  been  begun  and 
prosecuted  in  such  a  noiseless  and  unobtru- 
sive manner,  that  but  for  our  notice  of  it 
they  had  never  known  of  its  existence.  For 
these  excellent  results  we  would  again  give 
God  praise,  without  whose  superadded  bless- 
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ing  the  most  gigantic   efforts  would   have 
proved  unavailing. 

Suice  the  publication  of  that  narrative, 
the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children 
has  passed  through  another  epoch  of  its 
memorable  history.  We  then  stated  that 
on  the  capacious  and  elegant  building  there 
still  rested  a  debt  of  over  Four  Thousand 
Dollars.  They  have  a  maxim  in  Great 
Britain  that  "  a  national  debt  is  a  national 
blessing.'''  It  may  be  so  in  the  experience 
of  that  renowned  nation,  for  the  reason  that 
her  debt  is  mostly  due  her  own  subjects, 
and  serves  to  bind  her  millions  by  ties  of 
interest,  as  well  as  of  affection,  to  the  Throne. 
But  we  are  satisfied  that  this  must  consti- 
tute an  isolated  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  our  opinion,  no  church,  hospital, 
asylum,  or  kindred  institution,  prospers  so 
well  with  a  debt,  as  without  one.  Debt 
upon  all  public  institutions  we  regard  an 
incubus  that  cannot  too  soon  be  removed. 
It  is  a  declaration  of  the  Wise  Man  :  "  The 
borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender,''  and  the 
great  Apostle  enjoins :  "  Pay  what  thou 
owest,"  and  again,  "Owe  no  man  anything 
except  to  love  him." 

Animated  by  such  reasonings,  the  enter- 
prising ladies  connected  with  the  Home 
resolved  not  to  relax  their  efforts  until  they 
had  removed  this  debt  from  their  property. 
True,  the  public  had  already  contributed 
liberally  to  its  erection.     True,  the  channel 
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of  benevolence  reqnii-ed  to  be  largely  turned 
into  the  Home  to  defray  its  current  ex- 
penses; for, to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate,  seve- 
ral hundred  children,  when  provisions  are 
80  high,  requires  a  large  income.  True,  a 
storm  had  carried  away  the  roof,  at  a  loss  of 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  which  amount 
was  required  to  be  made  up,  and  teas  made 
up,  in  less  than  a  week.  And  yet,  what  will 
not  the  indomitable  will  and  persevering 
energy  of  a  Christian  sisterhood  accomplish? 
The  word  "  can'f^  is  not  in  their  dictionary. 
Their  watchwords  are,  "  we  wtYZ,"  and  where 
there  is  a  will,  God  is  sure  to  open  a  way. 

For  the  raising  of  this  money  the  ladies 
resolved  to  hold  another  Floral  Fair,  and 
this  has  just  terminated.  It  was  held  in 
Concert  Hall,  Chestnut  Street,  above  Twelfth, 
commencing  on  Monday  afternoon,  June 
9th,  and  continuing  open  until  Saturday 
evening,  June  14th,  six  consecutive  days. 
Whilst  all  the  preceding  efforts  of  this  cha- 
racter elicited  the  most  rapturous  encomi- 
ums, it  was  admitted  that  this  surpassed 
them  all.  A  more  gorgeous  display  of  the 
excellent  handiwork  of  God,  combined  with 
the  artistic  skill  and  taste  of  woman,  was 
.never  before  witnessed  even  in  Philadelphia. 
The  weather  was  charmingly  propitious.  It 
was  neither  too  hot,  nor  too  cold ;  too  wet, 
nor  too  dry.  The  Hall  was  consequently 
crowded  uninterruptedly  with  the  gallantry 
and  beauty  of  the  city.  The  surrounding 
country  literally  emptied  her  flowery  trea- 
sures into  the  Hall.  Baskets  of  bouquets 
were  received.  The  vases  of  fruit  and 
flowers  were  magnificent.  One  designed  as 
a  gift  to  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  (which 
he  has,  however,  since  re-presented  to  the 
Home),  was  subscribed  for  to  the  amount  of 
$200.  Another  for  Hon.  Millard  Fill- 
more, brought  nearly  a  similar  sum.  Most 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city  received  tokens  of 
affection.  To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  word,  the 
Fair  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
clear  profit  to  the  Institution  is  Four  Thou- 
sand Six  Hundred  and  Sixty  Dollars  ! 
Best  of  all,  too,  not  an  unkind  feeling  was 
created,  not  a  lottery  or  raffle  introduced, 
and  not  a  single  unbecoming  incident  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  general  gratification. 
We  announce  with  great  joy,  then,  that  the 


Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children  is 
now  free  from  debt.  It  belongs  to  God,  and 
no  money-changing  Shylock  has  any  claim 
upon  it. 

One  incident  occurred  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day  of  the  Floral  Fair,  which 
we  deem  of  sufficient  interest  to  record. 
The  one  hundred  little  children  were  brought 
down  to  Concert  Hall  from  the  Home,  ac- 
companied by  the  matron,  teachers,  &c. 
They  were  marched  in  procession  up  the 
Hall  and  conducted  to  elevated  benches, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  room. 
Unitedly  they  raised  their  little  voices  in 
singing  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God  ;  and  never 
did  they  sing  so  sweetly.  Their  clear  voices 
rang  in  melodious  accents  through  the  ca- 
pacious chamber.  There  ivas  not  a  dry  eye 
in  that  room.  The  ladies,  as  by  a  common 
impulse,  were  seen  to  apply  their  handker- 
chiefs to  their  faces,  and  even  the  sterner 
nature  of  robust  manhood  was  melted. 
Need  we  say,  they  were  tears  of  gratitude 
and  joy ;  and  oh  I  what  strange  contrarieties 
in  the  human  heart!  When  we  are  sorrow- 
ful, we  weep,  and  when  we  are  overjoyed, 
we  weep  again !  Sweet  and  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  heaven  are  all  such  orisons  of 
grateful  humility  I 

The  scene,  however,  only  reached  its 
climax  by  a  remark  that  gushed  spontane- 
ously from  the  heart  of  one  of  the  little  chil- 
dren. Casting  his  eye  over  the  room,  and 
captivated  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the  scene, 
a  beautiful  and  bright-eyed  little  boy  called 
one  of  the  ladies  to  his  side,  and  asked, 
"  Will  you  please  to  tell  me,  Mrs.  H , 

ARE  WE  IN  heaven?" 

A  volume  of  comment  could  not  unfold 
the  deep  significance  of  this  question.  The 
little  boy  had  not  long  before  been  picked 
up  out  of  a  low  hovel  in  a  filthy  street, 
where  he  had  heard  only  oaths  and  curses, 
and  seen  only  filth  and  bestiality.  His 
whole  estimate  of  life  was  formed  from  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived. 
He  did  not  have  any  conceptions  of  loveli- 
ness and  beauty,  of  innocence  and  joy.  He 
had  spent  a  few  weeks,  however,  at  the 
Home,  and  had  there  been  told  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  beauties  and  delights  of  heaven, 
with  its   streets  of  gold,  its   pavements  of 
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emerald,  its  rivers  of  pleasure,  its  crowns  of 
rejoicing,  and  its  glories  unutterable  and  in- 
conceivable. And  now,  so  immeasurable 
was  the  difference  between  Spafford  and 
Bedford  Streets  and  this  place— so  sudden 
the  transition  from  a  region  of  wretchedness 
to  one  of  beauty  and  enchantment,  that  the 
heart  of  the  little  one  palpitated  with  joy,  his 
eyes  stared  with  amazement,  and  he  actually 
supposed  that  he  was  in  heaven  I 

And  will  not  this  be  the  experience  of  us 
all,  whose  blessed  privilege  it  will  be  to 
reach  the  Celestial  City  ?  Will  we  not  be 
equally  overwhelmed  with  amazement? 

"  O,  the  delights,  the  heavenly  joys, 
The  glories  of  the  place, 
AVhere  Jescs  sheds  the  brightest  beams 
Of  His  o'erflowing  grace ! 

"Sweet  majesty  and  awful  love, 
Sit  smiling  on  His  brow; 
And  all  the  glorious  ranks  above. 
At  humble  distance  bow. 

"  Lord  I  how  our  souls  are  all  on  fire 
To  see  Thy  blessed  abode  1 
Our  tongues  rejoice  in  tunes  of  praise, 
To  our  incarnate  God. 

"  And  whilst  our  faith  enjoys  this  sight, 
We  long  to  leave  our  clay, 
And  wish  Thy  fiery  chariots.  Lord, 
To  bear  our  souls  away." 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

BY    D.    B.    R. 

ri^WO  men  were  at  work  one  day  in  a 
_L  shipyard.  They  were  hewing  a  stick 
of  timber  to  put  into  a  ship.  It  was  a 
small  stick,  and  not  worth  much.  As  they 
cut  off  the  chips  they  found  a  worm,  a  little 
worm,  about  half  an  inch  long. 

"  This  stick  is  wormy,"  said  one,  "  shall 
we  put  it  in?" 

"I  do  not  know;  yes,  I  think  it  may  go 
in.     It  will  not  be  seen  of  course." 

"  Yes,  but  there  may  be  other  worms  in 
it;  and  these  may  increase  and  injure  the 
ship." 

"  No  ;  I  think  not.  To  be  sure  it  is  not 
worth  much ;  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  it. 
But  come,  never  mind  the  worm  ;  we  have 
seen  but  one  ;  put  it  in." 

The  stick  was  accordingly  put  in;  the 
ship  was  finished,  and  as  she  was  launched 
^ff  into  the  waters,  all  ready  for  the  seas. 


she  looked  beautiful  as  the  swan  when  the 
Ijreeze  ruffles  his  wliitc  feathered  bosom,  as 
he  sits  on  the  waters.  She  went  to  sea,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  did  well.  But  it  was 
found  on  a  distant  voyage,  that  she  grew 
weak  and  rotten.  Her  timbers  were  found 
all  eaten  away  by  the  worms.  But  the  cap- 
tain thought  he  would  try  to  get  her  home. 
He  had  a  great  costly  load  of  goods  in  the 
ship,  such  as  silks,  crapes,  and  the  like,  and 
a  great  many  people.  On  their  way  home 
a  storm  gathered.  The  ship  for  a  while 
climbed  up  the  high  waves,  and  then 
plunged  down,  creaking  and  rolling  finely. 
But  she  then  sprung  a  leak.  They  had  two 
pumps,  and  the  men  worked  at  them  day 
and  night ;  but  the  water  came  in  faster 
than  they  could  pump  it  out.  She  filled 
with  water,  and  she  went  down  under  the 
dark  blue  waters  of  the  ocean,  with  all  the 
goods  and  all  the  people  on  board.  Every 
one  perished.  Oh,  how  many  wives  and 
mothers  and  children  mourned  over  hus- 
bands and  sons  and  brothers,  for  whose  re- 
turn they  were  waiting,  and  who  never  re- 
turned! And  all,  all  this,  probably,  because 
that  little  stick  of  timber,  with  the  worm  in 
it,  was  put  in  when  the  ship  was  built !  How 
much  property  and  how  many  lives  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  little  worm !  And  how  much 
evil  may  a  man  do,  when  he  does  a  small 
wrong,  as  that  man  did  when  he  put  the 
wormy  timber  in  the  ship. 


TWELVE  DAUGHTERS  OF   THE 
YEAR. 

BY   CHARLES    DICKEXS. 

NORTH  WIND.— Twelve  daughters,  my 
lady? 
Year. — Yes — twelve  daughters  ;  and  that 
ye  may  not  mistake  them,  listen  to  their  de- 
scriptions. The  first  is  cold,  stern  and  un- 
relenting in  disposition,  pitiless  and  uncha- 
ritable, harsh  and  unforgiving.  Her  name 
is  January.  The  second,  who  is  very 
diminutive  in  size  compared  to  the  sisters, 
is  frequently  worse  than  January,  and  al- 
ways as  bad.  She  persecutes  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  fills  the  workhouse  with  shiver- 
ing objects.  Her  name  is  February.  The 
third  is  spiteful   in  disposition,  boisterous 
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in  temper,  and  passionate  in  the  extreme. 
Her  gusts  of  anger  are  like  terrible  hur- 
ricanes which  raise  the  billows  of  the  stormy 
sea,  and  swallow  up  the  frail  vessel.  Her 
name  is  March. — The  fourth  is  as  capri- 
cious and  wayward  as  a  child,  now  all  sunny 
with  smiles,  then  absorbed  in  tears  ;  now 
singing  as  gaily  as  the  nightingale,  then 
anxious  and  overcast.  Her  name  is  April. 
— The  fifth  is  a  bright  and  languishing  vir- 
gin, whose  hours  of  mii'th  and  merriment 
are  seldom  invaded  by  a  moment  of  tears, 
and  whose  pleasure  is  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  flowers.  Her  name  is  May. — The 
sixth  is  more  serious  and  sedate  than  her 
sister,  whom  I  have  just  alluded  to.  She 
delights  in  shady  groves  and  the  banks  of 
clear  rivulets,  where  she  reads  or  meditates 
at  her  leisure.  Her  name  is  June. — The 
seventh  is  hot,  fiery,  and  voluptuous  ;  seek- 
ing in  vain  to  quench  her  thirst  of  pleasure, 
and  only  intoxicating  herself  by  the  re- 
newal of  her  enjoyments.  Her  name  is 
July. — The  eighth  is  a  maiden  whose  looks 
bespeak  that  mellowness  which  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  fruits  that  hang  over  her 
bower,  or  in  the  harvests,  the  gathering 
of  which  she  loves  to  superintend.  Her 
name  is  August. — The  ninth  is  staid  and 
matronly  in  deportment,  combining  the  re- 
mains of  passions  of  youth,  with  the  dis- 
cretion and  reserve  of  mature  years.  Her 
name  is  September. — The  tenth  is  uncer- 
tain and  mysterious  in  her  conduct ;  at  one 
moment  sportive  and  gay,  at  another  dis- 
mal and  frowning.  Her  name  is  October. — 
The  eleventh  is  inhospitable  and  cheerless  ; 
frigid  in  manners  and  cold  in  heart ;  with- 
out a  virtue  to  speak  in  her  favor.  Her 
name  is  November.  The  twelfth  and  last 
is  a  miserable  and  shrivelled  creature,  with 
bleared  eyes,  toothless,  and  tottering  in  her 
gait,  dressed  in  furs,  which  however  do  not 
keep  her  warm,  and  slipping  at  every  step. 
Icicles  depend  from  her  nose ;  her  very 
bi'eath  is  frozen.     Her  name  is  December. 


WASHINGTON'S  LAST  VOTE. 

EVERY  incident  in  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton   is    full   of    interest.     That   plain 
heroic   magnitude   of    mind   wliich   distin- 


guished him  above  all  other  men  was  evi- 
dent in  all  his  actions.  Patriotism,  chastened 
by  sound  judgment  and  careful  thought, 
prompted  all  his  public  acts,  and  made  them 
examples  for  the  study  and  guidance  of 
mankind.  It  has  been  said  that  no  one  can 
have  the  shortest  interview  with  a  truly  great 
man,  without  being  made  sensible  of  his 
superiority.  Of  too  many,  who  have  some 
way  earned  the  title  of  great,  this  is  by  no 
means  true.  Its  applicability  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Washington  is  verified  in  the 
following  interesting  circumstances  related 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Cou- 
rier :  H. 

"I  was  present,"  says  this  correspondent, 
"when  Gen.  Washington  gave  his  last  vote. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1799,  in  the  town  of 
Alexandria.  He  died  the  11th  December 
tbilowing.  The  court-house  of  Fairfax  County 
was  then  over  the  market-house,  and  im- 
mediately fronting  Gadsby's  tavern.  The 
entrance  into  it  was  by  a  slight  flight  of  crazy 
steps  on  the  outside.  The  election  was 
progressing — several  thousands  of  persons 
were  in  the  court-house  yard  and  immediate 
neighboring  streets,  and  I  was  standing  on 
Gadsby's  steps  when  the  Father  of  his 
Country  drove  up,  and  immediately  ap- 
proached the  court-house  steps;  and  when 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  them,  I  saw  eight 
or  ten  good-looking  men,  from  different 
directions,  certainly  without  the  least  con- 
cert, spring  simultaneously,  and  place  them- 
selves in  position  to  uphold  and  support  the 
steps  should  they  fall  in  the  General's  ascent 
of  them.  I  was  immediately  at  his  back, 
and  in  that  position  entered  the  court-house 
with  him — followed  in  his  wake  through  a 
dense  crowd  to  the  polls — heard  him  vote — 
returned  with  him  to  the  outward  crowd — 
heard  him  cheered  by  more  than  two  thou- 
sand persons  as  he  entered  his  carriage — 
and  saw  his  departure. 

"There  were  five  or  six  candidates  on  the 
bench  sitting;  and  as  the  General  approached 
them,  they  arose  in  a  body  and  bowed  smil- 
ingly; and  the  salutation  having  been  re- 
turned very  gracefully,  the  General  imme- 
diately cast  his  eyes  towards  the  registry  of 
the  polls,  when  Col.  Deneale  (I  think  it  was), 
said,  '  Well,  General,  how  do  you  vote?'  The 
General  looked  at  the  candidates,  and  said, 
'Gentlemen,  I  vote  for  measures,  not  for 
men;'  and  turning  to  the  recording  table, 
audibly  pronounced  his  vote — saw  it  entered 
— made  a  graceful  bow,  and  retired."  . 


S  0  A  R    H  I  G  II  !       SUA  K    II I  G  fl  ! 
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CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Spoken  by  the  celebrated  Irish  Orator  PiiiLLirs,  at  a 
Fettival,  ia  Cork,  in  the  year  ISIO. 

NO  matter  what  may  be  tlie  Ijirthplace 
of  such  a  man  as  Washington'.  No 
climate  can  chiim,  no  country  can  appro- 
priate him — the  boon  of  Providence  to  the 
human  race — his  fame  is  eternity,  and  his 
residence  creation.  Though  it  was  the  de- 
feat of  our  arms,  and  the  disgrace  of  our 
policy,  I  almost  bless  the  convulsion  in 
which  he  had  his  origin;  if  the  heavens 
thundered  and  the  earth  rocked,  yet,  when 
the  storm  passed,  how  pure  was  the  climate 
that  it  cleared — how  bright  in  the  brow  of 
the  firmament  was  the  planet  it  revealed  to 
us  I  In  the  production  of  Washington  it 
does  really  appear,  as  if  Nature  was  endea- 
voring to  improve  upon  herself,  and  that  all 
the  virtues  of  the  ancient  world  were  but  so 
many  studies  preparatory  to  the  patriot  of 
the  new.  Individual  instances  no  doubt 
there  were,  splendid  exemplifications  of  some 
single  qualification.  Cesar  was  merciful 
— SciPio  was  continent — Hannibal  was  pa- 
tient— but  it  was  reserved  for  Washington 
to  blend  them  all  in  one,  and  like  the  lovely 
chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  Grecian  artist,  to  ex- 
hibit in  one  glow  of  associated  beauty  the 
pride  of  every  model,  and  the  perfection  of 
every  master.  As  a  general,  he  marshalled 
the  peasant  into  a  veteran,  and  supplied  by 
discipline  the  absence  of  experience.  As  a 
statesman,  he  enlarged  the  policy  of  the  cabi- 
net into  the  most  comprehensive  system  of 
general  advantage ;  and  such  was  the  wis- 
dom of  his  views,  and  the  philosophy  of  his 
councils,  that  to  the  soldier  and  the  states- 
man, he  almost  added  the  character  of  a 
sage.  A  conqueror,  he  was  untainted  with 
the  crime  of  blood — a  revolutionist,  he  was 
free  from  any  stain  of  treason ;  for  aggres- 
sion commenced  the  contest,  and  a  country 
called  him  to  the  command.  Liberty  un- 
sheathed his  sword — necessity  stained — 
victory  returned  it.  If  he  had  paused  here, 
history  might  doubt  what  station  to  assign 
him ;  whether  at  the  head  of  her  citizens  or 
her  soldiers — her  heroes  or  her  patriots. 
But  the  last  glorious  act  crowned  his  career, 


and  banished  hesitation.  Who,  like  Wash- 
ington, after  having  freed  his  country,  re- 
signed her  crown,  and  retired  to  a  cottage, 
rather  than  reign  in  a  capital  !  Immortal 
man  1  Ho  took  from  the  battle  its  crime, 
and  from  the  conquest  its  chains — he  left 
the  victorious  the  glory  of  his  selfdenial, 
and  turned  upon  the  vanquished  only  the 
retribution  of  his  mercy.  Happy  Americal 
The  lightnings  of  heaven  could  not  resist 
your  sage — the  temptations  of  earth  could 
not  corrupt  your  soldier. 


SOAR  HIGH  I  SOAR  HIGH!! 

SOAR  high  I  soar  high  !  nor  fear  to  fly- 
Think  not  about  the  falling — 
Slay  not  to  shrink  upon  the  brink 

Of  high  or  holy  calling; 
But.  being  right,  with  all  thy  might 

Go  on — the  clouds  of  sorrow, 
That  here  to-day  obscure  thy  way, 
May  all  be  gone  to  morrow. 

The  world  may  sneer,  and  laugh  and  jeer, 

Yet  slay  not  for  repining; 
Alike  for  all,  the  great  and  small, 

Creation's  light  is  shining. 
Take  heart  of  oak,  there  is  no  stroke 

Man  strikes,  but  it  may  aid  him  ; 
For  if  the  deed  from  good  proceed, 

Say  what  on  earth  shall  shade  hira? 

As  every  joy  we  unemploy 

Is  an  ungracious  measure; 
So  every  gift  we  cast  adril't 

Is  a  most  wasted  treasure. 
And  it  may  be,  perchance,  if  we 

Should  once  alike  refuse  them, 
We  may  in  vain  strive  to  regain 

The  slightest  power  to  use  them. 

Soar  high  1  soar  high  1  nor  fear  to  fly — 

Think  not  about  the  falling — 
There  is  a  power  in  every  hour 

To  help  us  in  our  calling; 
If  only  more  we  would  adore. 

And  seek  its  mighty  aiding; 
Nor  rack  our  brains,  and  take  such  pains 

To  search  tor  things  so  fading. 


THE  SABBATH. 

JESUS,  we  bless  thee  for  this  type  of  heaven, 
This  hallowed  symbol  of  eternal  peace, 
Entering  our  time  like  a  most  precious  leaven, 
And  sweetly  calling  us,  one  day  in  seven. 
To  fly  the  foibles  which  observe,  increase, 
And  seek  anew  that  higher,  purer  life, 
Unknown  to  envy,  malice,  anger,  strife. 
That  grade  immortal,  which  is  perfected 
In  heaven's  liigli  company.    The  sweep  of  lime 
Moves  us  still  onward,  onward,  to  the  bed 
Where  warriors  lie,  and  kings  who  ruled  sublime  ; 
Thither  we  hasten.    Lord,  our  footsteps  stay, 
That  when  we  rise  from  our  entombed  clay, 
Thy  presence  shall  appear  our  glorious  Sabbath  day. 
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AN  ELOQUENT  EULOGY. 

IT  is  not  often  we  discover  mucli  in  the 
current  obituary  notices  contained  in 
magazines  and  newspapers,  that  commends 
itself,  in  a  marked  manner,  to  our  interest. 
The  sentiment  is  generally  commonplace, 
and  the  ideas  painfully  monotonous,  except, 
perhaps,  to  the  immediate  family  and  most 
intimate  acquaintances.  But  here  is  an 
obituary,  which  we  extract  from  the  House- 
hold Words  of  Charles  Dickens,  which  we 
regard  as  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind.  We 
have  never  read  anything  under  the  obituary 
head,  in  any  periodical,  that  could  at  all,  in 
our  opinion,  compare  with  it.  If  we  were 
sure  of  leaving  behind  us  a  friend,  who 
would  prepare  to  our  memory  a  tribute  as 
tender  and  as  noble  as  is  contained  in  these 
words — and  we  could  feel  that  we  deserved 
it — we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  would 
almost  reconcile  us,  at  once,  to  "  depart  and 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  When 
a  man's  life  has  been  such  as  to  inspire  an 
affection  so  pure  and  glowing  as  is  pre- 
sented in  this  Obituary,  he  must  be  ready 
for  his  reward,  and  his  departure  can  be  a 
source  of  sorrow  only  to  the  survivors.  But 
here  is  the  Obituary.  Read  it,  and  judge, 
whether  we  have  spoken  of  it  too  favorably. 

H. 

CHIEF    JUSTICE    TALFOURD    IS    DEAD  ! 

The  readers  of  these  pages  will  have 
known,  many  days  before  the  present  num- 
ber can  come  into  their  hands,  that  on  Mon- 
day, the  lP)th  of  March,  this  upright  judge 
and  good  man  died  suddenly  at  Stafford,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Mercifully 
spared  protracted  pain  and  mental  decay, 
he  passed  away  in  a  moment,  with  words  of 
Christian  eloquence,  of  brotherly  tenderness 
and  kindness  towards  all  men,  yet  unfin- 
ished on  his  lips. 

As  he  died  he  had  always  lived.  So  ami- 
able a  man,  so  gentle,  so  sweet  tempered, 
of  such  a  noble  simplicity,  so  perfectly  un- 
spoiled by  his  labors  and  their  rewards,  is 
very  rare  indeed  upon  this  earth.  These 
lines  are  traced  by  the  faltering  hand  of  a 
friend ;  but  none  can  so  fully  know  how 
true  thev  are,  as  those  who  knew  him  under 
all  circumstances,  and  found  him  ever  the 
same. 

In  his  public  aspects,  in  his  poems,  in  his 
speeches,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  Par- 


liament; he  was  widely  appreciated,  ho- 
nored, and  beloved.  Inseparable  as  his 
great  and  varied  abilities  were  from  himself 
in  life,  it  is  yet  to  himself,  and  not  to  them, 
that  affection,  in  its  first  grief,  naturally 
turns.     They  remain,  but  he  is  lost. 

The  chief  delight  of  his  life  was  to  give 
delight  to  others.  His  nature  was  so  exqui- 
sitely kind,  that  to  be  kind  was  its  highest 
happiness.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  him  in  his  own  home  when  his  public 
successes  were  greatest — so  modest,  so  con- 
tented with  little  things,  so  interested  in 
humble  persons  and  humble  efforts,  so  sur- 
rounded by  children  and  young  people,  so 
adored  in  remembrance  of  a  domestic  gene- 
rosity and  greatness  of  heart  too  sacred  to 
be  unveiled  here,  can  never  forget  the  plea- 
sure of  that  sight. 

If  ever  there  was  a  house,  in  England, 
justly  celebrated  for  the  reverse  of  the  pic- 
ture, where  every  art  was  honored  for  his 
own  sake,  and  where  every  visitor  was  re- 
ceived for  his  own  claims  and  merits,  that 
house  was  his.  It  was  in  this  respect  a 
great  example,  as  sorely  needed  as  it  will  be 
sorely  missed.  Rendering  all  legitimate 
deference  to  rank  and  riches,  there  never 
was  a  man  more  composedly,  unaffectedly, 
quietly  immovable  by  such  considerations 
than  the  subject  of  this  sorrowing  remem- 
brance. On  the  other  hand,  nothing  would 
have  astonished  him  so  much  as  the  sug- 
gestion, that  he  was  anybody's  patron  or 
protector.  His  dignity  was  ever  of  that 
highest  and  purest  sort,  which  has  no  occa- 
sion to  proclaim  itself,  and  which  is  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  losing  itself 

In  the  first  joy  of  his  appointment  to  the 
judicial  bench,  he  made  a  summer  visit  to 
the  sea-shore,  "to  share  his  exultation  in 
the  gratification  of  his  long-cherished  ambi- 
tion, with  the  friend" — now  among  the 
many  friends  who  mourn  his  death  and  lov- 
ingly recall  his  virtues.  Lingering  in  the 
bright  moonlight  at  the  close  of  a  happy 
day,  he  spoke  of  his  new  functions,  of  his 
sense  of  the  great  responsibility  he  under- 
took, and  of  his  placid  belief  that  the  habits 
of  his  professional  life  rendered  him  equal 
to  their  efficient  discharge ;  but,  above  all, 
he  spoke,  with  an  earnestness  never  more 
to  be  separated  in  his  friend's  mind  from 
the  murmur  of  the  sea  upon  a  moonlight 
night,  of  his  reliance  on  the  strength  of  his 
desire  to  do  right  before  God  and  man.  He 
spoke  with  his  own  singleness  of  heart,  and 
his  solitary  hearer  knew  how  deep  and  true 
his  purpose  was.  They  passed,  before  part- 
ing for  the  night,  into  a  playful  dispute  at 
what   age   he   should  retire,  and  what   he 
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would  do  at  threescore  years  and  ten.  And 
ah  !  within  five  short  years,  it  is  all  ended 
like  a  dream  ! 

But,  Ity  the  strength  of  his  desire  to  do 
right,  lie  was  animated  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  existence.  Who,  knowing  England 
at  this  time,  would  wish  to  utter  with  his 
last  breath  a  more  righteous  warning  than 
that  its  curse  is  ignorance,  or  a  miscalled 
education,  which  is  as  bad  or  worse,  and  a 
want  of  the  exchange  of  innumerable  graces 
and  sympathies  among  the  various  orders  of 
society,  each  hardened  unto  each  and  hold- 
ing itself  aloof?  Well  will  it  be  for  us  and 
for  our  children,  if  those  dying  words  be 
never  henceforth  forgotten  on  the  Judgment 
seat. 

Au  example  in  his  social  intercourse  to 
those  who  are  born  to  station,  an  example 
equally  to  those  who  win  it  for  themselves ; 
teaching  the  one  class  to  abate  its  stupid 
pride  ;  the  other  to  stand  upon  its  eminence, 
not  forgetting  the  road  by  which  it  got  there, 
and  fawning  upon  no  one ;  the  conscien- 
tious judge,  the  charming  writer  and  accom- 
plished speaker,  the  gentle-hearted,  guile- 
less, affectionate  man,  has  entered  on  a 
brighter  world.  Very,  very  many  have  lost 
a  friend  j  nothing  in  creation  has  lost  an 
enemy. 

The  hand  that  lays  this  poor  flower  on 
his  grave,  was  a  mere  boy's  when  he  first 
clasped  it — newly  come  from  the  work  in 
which  he  himself  began  life — little  used  to 
the  plough  it  has  followed  since — obscure 
enough,  with  much  to  correct  and  learn. 
Each  of  its  successive  tasks,  through  many 
intervening  years,  has  been  cheered  by  his 
warmest  interest,  and  the  friendship  then 
begun  has  ripened  to  maturity  in  the  pas- 
sage of  time  ;  but  there  was  no  more  self- 
assertion  or  condescension  in  his  winning 
goodness  at  first  than  at  last.  The  success 
of  other  men  made  as  little  change  in  him 
as  his  own. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

PLINY  has  compared  a  river  to  human 
life.  I  have  never  read  the  passage 
ia  his  works,  but  I  have  been  a  hundred 
times  struck  with  the  analogy,  particularly 
amidst  mountain  scenery.  The  river,  small 
and  clear  In  its  origin,  gushes  forth  from 
rocks,  falls  into  deep  glens,  and  wantons 
and  meanders  through  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque country,  nourishing  only  the  uncul- 
tivated tree  or  flower  by  its  dew  or  spray. 


In  this,  its  state  of  infancy  and  youth,  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  human  mind,  in 
which  fancy  and  strength  of  imagination 
are  predominant — it  is  more  beautiful  than 
useful.  When  the  diflferent  rills  or  torrents 
join,  and  descend  into  the  plain,  it  becomes 
slow  and  stately  in  its  movements;  it  is  ap- 
plied to  move  machinery,  to  irrigate  mea- 
dows, and  to  bear  upon  its  bosom  the  stately 
barge  ;  in  this  mature  state  it  is  deep,  strong, 
and  useful.  As  it  flows  on  towards  the  sea, 
it  loses  its  force  and  its  motion,  and  at  last, 
as  it  were,  becomes  lost  and  mingled  with 
the  mighty  abyss  of  waters. 

One  might  pursue  the  metaphor  still  fur- 
ther and  say,  that  in  its  origin,  its  thunder- 
ing and  foam,  when  it  carries  down  clay 
from  the  bunk  and  becomes  impure,  it  re- 
sembles the  youthful  mind,  affected  by  dan- 
gerous passions.  And  the  influence  of  a 
lake  in  calming  and  clearing  the  turbid 
water  may  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  rea- 
son in  more  mature  life,  when  the  tranquil, 
deep,  cool,  and  unimpassioned  mind  is 
freed  from  its  fever,  its  troubles,  bubbles, 
noise,  and  foam.  And,  above  all,  the 
sources  of  a  river,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
its  termination  in  the  ocean,  may  be  re- 
garded as  imaging  the  divine  origin  of  the 
human  mind,  and  its  being  ultimately  re- 
turned to  and  lost  in  the  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal Intelligence  from  which  it  originally 
sprung. — Davy. 


CEMETERIES. 


BY    REV.    D.   GARVER. 


rjlJIE  word  Cemetery  is  a  thoroughly  Chris- 
I  tian  word,  and  was  not  in  use  until 
after  the  Saviour  had  taught  the  sublime 
truth,  that  the  departed  are  not  dead,  but 
only  asleep.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  KoTi/da.,  to  sleep.  How  sweet,  how 
consoling  the  thought,  that  if  we  be  true  to 
God  and  ourselves,  when  our  days  on  earth 
shall  have  been  numbered,  we  shall  repose 
peacefully  in  our  "  sleeping-places,''  until 
the  morn  of  endless  day  shall  wake  us  to  a 
blessed  immortality !  Let  the  name,  then, 
be  cherished  and  understood. 
Davenport,  (Iowa.)  June.  1856. 


p0nu  Cirth. 


ADA3I. 

"And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  litieness." — Genesis. 

THE  Earth  was  finished.  It  had  received 
the  last  touch  of  the  creative  hand,  and 
rolled  through  the  heavens,  beautiful  and 
bright.  There  was  golden  sunshine  to  beau- 
tify Its  scenery  and  paint  its  clouds.  There 
were  blossoms  perfuming  the  shrubbery, 
and  fruits  of  golden  tinge  glittering  in  the 
branches.  The  graces  of  all  seasons  were 
woven  into  one. — But, 

"There  wanted  yet,  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done'' — man — 

"  With  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works." 

Man,  therefore,  was  the  noblest  of  crea- 
tion's works— the  master-piece  of  Divine 
workmanship — the  gem,  that  crowned  crea- 
tion's brow  and  sparkled  with  the  image  of 
God,  expanding  to  higher  and  sweeter  tones 
the  song  of  the  morning  stars. 

The  account  of  man's  creation,  by  Moses, 
confounds  the  flimsy  theory  of  the  "Vestiges 
of  Creation,"  that  all  creation  is  a  develop- 
ment. Hugh  Miller,  indeed,  has  demon- 
strated that  everything  was  created  at  its 
maximum  of  perfection.  And  Moses  in  his 
history,  does  not  make  man  a  growth  or 
development  at  all.  Humanity  proper  did 
not  grow,  was  no  work  of  nature,  but  had  a 
divine,  a  supernatural,  an  instantaneous  be- 
ginning. There  was  one,  in  whom  humanity 
commenced,  and  from  whom  all  subsequent 


humanity  has  been  derived.  There  was  one 
who  first  began  to  be  a  man — energized  by 
that  higher  life  which  came  from  a  direct 
inbreathing  of  the  almighty  and  everlasting 
Father  of  Spirits. 

The  particular  process  of  this  creation  of 
man,  is  given  in  chapter  2:  7,  "And  the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul." 

The  body,  though  formed  of  the  dust,  says 
one,  "  it  was  the  efflorescence  of  the  dust, 
just  as  the  diamond  is  made  of  charcoal." 

Hoio  ivonderful  is  man  physically  con- 
sidered. His  erect  form — his  noble  brow — 
his  upturned  face  to 

"  Behold  his  own  hereditary  skies." 

A  distinguished  artist  once  said:  "There 
is  a  beauty  in  the  human  face,  the  com- 
monest I  meet  in  the  street,  which  I  can 
never  paint."  It  is  a  sort  of  mirror  of  the 
soul,  where  every  shade  of  thought  and 
feeling  is  pictured,  from  the  gentlest  emo- 
tions to  the  fiercest  passions — 

"Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  tille  leaf, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volurae." 

The  eye,  to  say  nothing  of  its  delicate 
mechanism,  what  a  wonderful  power  it  pos- 
sesses. The  eyesight,  that  royal  glance, 
that  commands,  in  one  act,  the  outspread 
and  all-surrounding  beauty  of  the  fair  uni- 
verse. 

The  ear,  that  gathers  into  its  hidden 
chambers  all  music  and  gladness,  all  words 
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of  kindness  and  whispers  of  affection.  The 
tongue,  the  power  of  speech,  that  breathes 
its  mysterious  accents  into  the  listening  soul 
of  thy  friend — that  sends  forth  its  voiceless 
messages  through  the  still  air,  and  imprints 
them  at  once  upon  the  ears  of  thousands. 

Hut  we  cannot  particularize.  Take  the 
hand  as  a  single  illustration.  The  hand, 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  how  curiously 
wrought  and  how  manifold  its  functions  ! 
AVhat  wonders  have  been  wrought  by  this 
little  organ !  It  wrought  the  statue  of 
Memnon  and  hung  the  brazen  gates  of 
Thebes ;  it  fixed  the  mariner's  trembling 
needle  upon  its  axis,  and  first  heaved  back 
the  bar  of  the  tremendous  printing  press. 
It  opened  the  tubes  of  Galileo  until  worlds 
swept  before  his  vision  ;  and  it  reefed  the 
high  topsail  that  rustled  over  Columbus  in 
the  morning  breezes  of  Bahama.  And  it 
has  held  the  sword  with  which  Freedom  has 
fought  her  battles.  It  turned  the  mystic 
leaves  upon  which  Milton  and  others  in- 
scribed their  living  thoughts — and  it  grasped 
the  pen  that  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Again — how  wonderful  is  the  apparatus, 
in  our  whole  body,  for  the  soul's  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world  of  nature  ;  with 
a  sense  for  every  element,  for  the  sweets  of 
every  bounty  in  nature,  for  the  fragrance  of 
every  field,  for  the  soft  embracing  air,  for  the 
sounds  that  come  from  every  hill  and  moun- 
tain and  running  stream  and  ocean  wave. 
The  electro-magnetic  telegraph  is  wonderful. 
But  man's  whole  sensitive  frame  is  a  more 
wonderful  telegraph.  He  wakes  from  sleep, 
and  all  nature  around  becomes  a  living  pre- 
sence. He  opens  his  eye,  and  stars  that  rise 
upon  the  infinite  seas  of  space,  are  tele- 
graphed to  his  vision. 

When  we  consider  this  material  temple 
of  the  indwelling  soul,  and  the  marvellous 
apparatus  and  adaptations  by  which  that 
soul  looks  out  upon  the  surrounding  world, 
and  how  the  whole  f»amework  is  swathed 
and  fastened  by  the  mighty  bands  that  hold 
ten  thousand  worlds  in  their  orbits,  we  are 
filled  with  adoring  wonder.  We  can  excuse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  devout  Novalis,  when 
he  said.  There  is  but  one  temple  in  the  uni- 
verse,  and  that  is  the  body  of  man.     We 


touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a 
human  body.  We  are  ready  to  unite  with 
the  great  poet, 

"  Mow  wmde.rful  i«  man  I 
How  ■panning  wonder,  He,  who  made  him  Buch!" 

Or  with  David:  "I  will  praise  Thee;  for 
I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

T.  S. 
P.  S.  The  remainder  in  the  next  number. 


LITTLE  WILLIE'S  PRxVYER. 


IT  was  during  the  latter  part  of  last  fall 
that  I  left  my  home  in  the  country  to 
spend  a  few  months,  during  the  coming 
winter,  with  my  married  brother,  who  re- 
sides with  his  family  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  My  own  home  is  situated  far  up  the 
Hudson  River.  Our  family  sphere  consisted 
of  my  dear  father  and  mother,  two  older 
sisters,  and  one  brother.  My  father  owns  a 
large  farm,  which  is  well  stocked  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  in  summer  our 
garden  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables, 
while  the  ground  adjoining  the  house  is  laid 
out  into  plots  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
blooming  with  beautiful  flowers.  When 
the  warm  weather  comes,  my  brother  Wil- 
liam, his  wife,  and  two  children,  make  us  a 
visit,  and  many  pleasant  days  do  we  all  en- 
joy together.  It  is  with  this  brother  that  I 
have  been  spending  the  past  winter,  and  of 
his  family  that  I  am  about  to  speak. 

During  the  last  summer  William  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  pony  for  his  little  daugh- 
ter to  ride.  It  was  named  Prancer.  Mary, 
who  is  a  fearless  child,  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  while  staying  at  her  grandfather's, 
roamed  over  the  whole  country  on  horse- 
back. When  my  brother  returned  to  the 
city,  he  brought  the  pony  with  him,  to  use 
till  the  cold  weather  set  in,  and  then  he  told 
his  father  that  he  would  send  the  animal 
home  to  the  country,  that  he  might  be  well 
taken  care  of  during  the  winter. 

One  morning  at  breakfast,  after  I  had 
been  staying  some  weeks  in  the  city,  my 
brother  said :  "  Cajsar''  (that  was  our  co- 
lored servant)  "  will  be  down  from  the  farm 
to-day — he   is  going  to  stay  here  to-night, 
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and  leave  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall 
send  Prancer  back  by  him." 

Many  were  the  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  sorrow  from  the  two  children,  when 
they  heard  that  the  pony  was  to  go  so  soon. 
Mary  looked  very  sad,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  while  little  Willie,  a  child  of 
about  three  years  of  age,  burst  out  crying, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Please,  papa,  don't  send 
Prancer  away,  please  don't !" 

His  father  then  took  him  on  his  knee, 
and  told  him  how  the  cold  snow  would  soon 
cover  the  grWnd,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
send  the  pony  to  grandpapa's,  where  he 
■would  be  put  in  the  warm  stable,  and  fed 
with  plenty  of  nice  hay,  and  when  the  spring 
came,  when  the  snow  was  gone,  and  it  was 
warm  again,  he  would  send  for  Prancer, 
and  they  would  all  have  a  nice  ride.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  the  children  went  with 
their  father  to  the  stable  where  the  pony 
was  kept,  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

In  the  evening  when  Willie's  mother  was 
preparing  to  put  him  to  bed,  he,  as  usual, 
kneeled  down  by  her  side  to  say  his  little 
prayer,  but  after  he  had  finished  it,  the  child 
still  kneeled. 

"  That  will  do,  Willie,  you  can  go  to  bed 


now,"  said  his  mother,  as  she  bent  forward 
and  kissed  him. 

"  I  haven't  done  yet,  mamma,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  mayn't  I  ask  something  more  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  child,"  she  replied. 

"  Please  God,"  lisped  the  little  fellow, 
"take  good  care  of  Prancer,  and  send  him 
back  safe  in  the  spring." 

This  was  Willie's  ouni  prayer,  his  Jirst, 
but  not,  I  trust,  his  last.  Ah  no,  under  the 
religious  influence  of  his  pious  parents,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Willie,  in  after  years,  will 
offer  up  many  a  prayer  as  sincere  as  this 
his  childlike,  simple  request. 


"FEAR  GOD." 

IN  this  lies  wisdom,  lieauty,  hope,  and  strength, 
Tlie  meek  submission  which  a  child  accedes, 
The  confidence  which  calmly  sees,  at  length, 
The  promise  realized  whereon  it  feeds. 
No  longer  Jesus  in  the  garden  pleads 
For  full  exemption  from  the  bitter  pang  ; 

Nor  the  rude  soldiers  mock  as  he  expires — 
No  shouts  of  revelry,  no  hammer's  clang 

Prolong  the  agony  whicii  death  inspires. 
Jesus  has  died — ascended, — from  His  throne, 

The  humble  students  of  His  will  surveys; 
Those,  only  those  he  deigns  to  call  His  own, 
Who  fear  the  Lord,  and  to  His  love  alone, 
Present  the  tribute  of  their  humble  praise. 
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"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  I'' 

Jesus. 
"To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blooms,  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Wordsworth. 

THE  Saviour  uttered  these  words  in 
spring-time.  Around  Him  were  the 
singing  birds  and  blooming  flowers.  These 
words  reveal  Christ's  method  of  addressing 
human  anxieties  and  fears.  The  disciples 
were  just  entering  upon  an  untried  path, 
thronged  with  conflicts  and  perils.  Yet 
Jesus  does  not  directly  attempt  to  remove  a 
single  fear,  or  disquietude.  He  conceals  none 
of  their  future  perils.  He  simply  raises  their 
thoughts  to  God's  manifested  and  boundless 
love.  In  moments  of  fear  he  points  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field; 
and  attempts  to  hush  present  anxieties,  not 
by  a  direct  argument  to  show  their   folly, 


but  by  the  revelation  of  an  infinite  Father 
and  an  all-embracing  love.  "  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field."  How  beautiful  is  the 
general  lesson  suggested  by  these  words ! 
How  beautiful  is  the  specific  instance  which 
Jesus  names  to  enforce  his  doctrine  !  Con- 
trast a  perishing  flower,  with  a  living  soul. 
Shall  the  flower  be  so  richly  blessed,  and  no 
eternal  benediction  be  poured  out  upon  the 
soul?  Here  science  steps  in  as  the  hand- 
maid and  servant  of  faith.  Consider  all  the 
physiological  arrangements  of  its  structural 
parts — the  chemical  actions  by  which  its 
woody  fibre  and  its  juices  are  produced,  and 
those  secret  laws  by  which  it  throws  back 
the  white  sunbeam  from  its  surface  in  co- 
lored rays  ;  and  how  wonderful  is  the  lily — 
that  living  thing  of  beauty.  Consider,  that 
all  the  physical  agencies  we  know,  sun,  air, 
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carlb,  electricity,  chemical  forces,  all  helped 
to  form  that  flower.  Verily,  the  majestic 
heavens  do  not  more  distinctly  reveal  the 
presence  and  the  love  of  God,  than  the 
humblest  flower — 

"  Metliiiiks  it  whispers,  '  God  created  me,' 
And  I  to  llim  devote  my  little  hour 
III  lonely  sweetness  and  humility." 

The  question  of  Jesus,  "  Doth  God  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field?"  means  immeasur- 
ably more  to  man,  after  he  has  learned  how 
wonderfully  the  grass  is  clothed.  And, 
therefore,  the  irresistible  answer  of  the 
heart,  "shall  he  not  much  more  clothe 
you?"  rushes  upon  him  with  new  assurance 
and  power.  Does  faith  need  support  and 
strength  ?  By  the  side  of  the  grave,  out  of 
the  sod  that  covers  the  most  cherished  dust, 
the  lily  grows  and  blooms.  Take  that  one 
flower,  and  look  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus.  Has  death  removed  the  brightest 
flower  from  your  earthly  home?  Did  it 
vanish  in  its  opening  beauty?  It  has  not 
been  blasted ;  but  because  it  could  not 
bloom  in  its  full  beauty  here,  it  has  been 
transplanted  by  infinite  love,  to  the  Eden 
above.  It  might  not  have  borne  the  storms 
of  this  rougher  world ;  and,  therefore,  the 
same  tenderness  which  clothes  the  grass  of 
the  field  has  removed  it  to  a  more  genial 
home — 

"  That  realm  of  rest, 
Where  roses  never  die — 
Amidst  the  gardens  of  the  blest, 
Beneath  a  stormless  sky — 
It  blooms  afresh  like  Aaron's  rod, 
That  blossomed  at  the  sight  of  God." 

The  lesson  of  the  Saviour  is  simple  and 
beautiful.  In  times  of  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
look  upon  the  beauty  that  adorns  the  world, 
look  upward  to  the  throne,  amidst  such 
tokens  of  love,  until  the  veiling  clouds  seem 
to  roll  away,  and  the  light  of  the  Father's 
presence  shines  down  upon  the  path  of  sor- 
row, and  the  voice  of  Jesus  is  heard  as  of 
old,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled ;  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  And 
in  times  of  anxious  forethoughts  of  the 
future,  "  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 
Learn  the  happy  secret  of  their  calm  lone- 
liness— 


"  Live  for  to-day  I    To-morrow'*  light 
To-morrow's  cares  kIisII  bring  to  «ighl  | 
Go  sleep  like  closing  flowers  at  night. 
And  Heaven  thy  morn  will  bless." 


T.  S. 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATION. 

FROM    V.KV.    DB.   CIIEEVEK'S   PLEA   FOE   CHILDHEX. 

A  FLORIST  will  tell  you  that  if  you  paint 
the  flower-pot  that  contains  a  favorite, 
beautiful,  fragrant  flower,  the  plant  will 
wither,  and,  perhaps,  its  blossoms  will  die. 
You  shut  out  the  air  and  moisture  from 
passing  through  the  roots,  and  your  paint 
itself  is  poisonous.  Just  so,  mere  external 
cultivation,  superficial  worldly  accomplish- 
ments, or  a  too  exclusive  regard  and  anxie- 
ty for  that  which  injures  the  soul.  The  vase 
may  be  ever  so  beautifully  ornamented,  but 
if  you  deny  the  water  of  life  to  the  flower, 
it  must  die.  And  there  are  kinds  of  orna- 
mental accomplishments,  the  very  process 
of  which  is  as  deleterious  to  the  soul,  as  the 
paint  upon  the  flower-pot  is  pernicious  to 
the  plant,  whose  delicate  leaves  not  only  in- 
hale a  poisonous  atmosphere  during  your 
very  process  of  rendering  the  exterior  more 
tasteful,  but  the  whole  earth  is  dried  and 
devoid  of  nourishment.  Nature  never 
paints,  but  all  her  forms  of  loveliness  are  a 
growth,  a  native  character,  possession,  and 
development  from  the  beginning.  If  the 
sun  can  ever  be  called  a  painter,  it  is  only 
because  the  plants  absorb  his  rays  and  re- 
ceive them  into  the  very  texture  and  life  of 
their  vegetation.  So,  whatever  is  real 
knowledge,  wisdom,  principle,  character, 
and  life  in  education,  is  a  process  of  absorp- 
tion and  development  of  truth,  and  not  mere 
painting. 

"HIS  FAVOR  IS  AS  DEW  UPON 
THE  GRASS." 

a  TTIS  favor."    This  sustains,  invigorates, 

-CI   Alike  the  peasant,  pauper,  slave,  and  king, 
Through  the  dull  veins  a  buoyant  life  creates, 
And  to  the  eye  a  speaking  lustre  brings  ; 
The  tongue,  long  silent,  to  his  mercy  sings, — 
The  man  walks  forth,  and  varied  forms  descries, 
Or  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  circling  air. 
Or  in  the  distant  grandeur  of  the  skies. 
Or  in  the  covert  of  the  forest  lair; 
In  all,  in  each,  a  gracious  God  is  seen, 
'Neath  forest  arches,  in  the  winding  dell, 
In  ocean  surges,  on  the  velvet  green. 
Where  roaring  cataract  its  chorus  swells. 
There  is  his  God,  and  there  His  favor  dwells. 


Cljurtlj  IntdligtiTtt 


Churcii  News. — Among  the  local  items  of 
Church  Intelligence  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  church  of  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Albert,  at 
Germantown,  is  to  be  enlarged  and  re-mo- 
delled the  present  summer,  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  wants  of  an  increasing  membership.  The 
church  is  greatly  blessed  under  its  present 
amiable  and  worthy  pastor. 

The  congregation  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Schaeffer, 
of  the  same  place,  have  just  built  for  the  use 
of  their  beloved  pastor,  a  large  and  commo- 
dious parsonage,  at  an  expense  of  several 
thousand  dollars. 

The  congregation  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Baum,  at 
Barren  Hill,  have  recently  liquidated  the  last 
dollar  of  their  debt,  and  their  beautiful  edifice 
now  belongs  actually  to  the  Lord.  This  draft 
on  their  liberality,  however,  has  not  prevented 
them  from  making  simultaneously,  the  most 
liberal  contributions  to  the  Church  Extension 
Society,  and  the  catise  of  Missions.  The  pock- 
ets of  tlie  Barren  Hill  Christians  resemble  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  s  cruse  of  oil.  The  more 
one  takes  out,  the  more  flows  in.  In  other 
words,  the  more  they  give,  the  more  they  are 
able  to  give. 

St.  jVlatthew's  Lutheran  Church,  New  Street, 
is  to  be  supplied  with  a  new  roof,  painted, 
frescoed,  and  upholstered  during  the  summer 
months.  Ostentatious  display  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  only  a  neat  and  comely  improvement 
wrought.  The  cost  of  the  proposed  alterations 
will  be  about  $.'3000.  Fortunately,  the  con- 
gregation have  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and 
need  not  tax  eitlier  themselves  or  the  liberality 
of  strangers.  In  all  these  evidences  of  church 
prosperity  we  heartily  rejoice.  H. 

Church  Consecration. — By  a  letter  from 
Rev.  D.  Garter,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  under 
date  of  May  1.3,  1856,  we  learn  that  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  St.  Matthew's  Church,  of 
Farm  Ridge,  La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Hiester,  was 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Triune  God,  on  Lord's  Day,  May  4th.  Beside 
the  pastor,  the  following  ministers  were  present 
and  participated  in  tlie  exercises,  viz.:  Rev. 
H.  L.  Dox,  of  New  York,  Rev.  J.  Gruber,  late 
of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  D.  Garver,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa.  Although  the  weather  was  quite  un- 
favorable, there  were  many  people  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  church  was  crowded.  Some 
came  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  dedicatory 
sermon  was  preached  by  Bro.  Garver.  The 
Lord's  Supper  was  likewise  administered. 
The  church  is  situated  in  the  country,  eight 
miles  from  Ottawa,  the  county  seat,  and  is  a 
tasteful  structure,  36  feet  by  48,  commodious 


and  well  proportioned.  This  little  flock  de- 
serves much  praise  for  their  persevering  eff"orts, 
and  the  pastor  has  exhibited  a  degree  of 
patient  self-denial  seldom  witnessed.  May 
God  continue  to  bless  them  in  the  noble  work 
of  extending  the  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer. 

H. 

The  Decline  of  Catholicism. — In  Austria 
there  are  more  than  three  and  a  half  million 
of  Protestants.  In  France  tliere  are  many  Pro- 
testants, who  are  protected  by  law,  and  the 
annual  Papal  revenue  has  sunk,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, from  $30,000,000  to  about  §20,000,000. 
In  Sardinia  the  king  has  gone  steadily  onward 
in  the  reformation  of  Papal  abuses — maintain- 
ing his  way  at  the  risk  of  excommunication, 
and  granting  religious  liberty  to  all  denomina- 
tions. In  Tuscany  rnuch  disaffection  has  long 
existed.  In  Naples,  the  king  has  firmly  re- 
sisted the  Jesuits,  and  shows  some  indepen- 
dence of  the  Vatican.  In  Spain,  the  waning 
of  Rome's  power  is  unmistakable,  and  the 
Government  has  efl"ectually  confiscated  the 
conventual  property  In  the  Canadas,  the 
'Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Floridas,  Texas, 
it  has  succumbed  to  Protestant  Governments. 
In  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Central  America,  liberal 
sentiments  are  advancing;  while  New  Granada, 
Venezuela,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  have 
formally  proclaimed  liberty  of  worship.  In 
Mexico,  the  estates  of  the  Church  have  been 
confiscated  to  the  amount  of  about  $50,000,000, 

Religious  Sects  in  Russia. — The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Russia  possesses  one  aca- 
demy of  theology  and  eleven  religious  semi- 
naries, 112  religious  houses,  51  of  which  are 
for  females;  955  parish  churches,  and  276 
chapels  of  ease,  1 178  chapels  to  which  are 
attached  1894  monks  of  ditferent  orders,  660 
nuns,  and  1990  ecclesiastics.  These  churches 
possess  a  capital  of  5,000,000  silver  roubles, 
and  their  annual  revenue  is  800,000  roubles. 
The  clergy  of  the  Armenian  rite  possess  619 
churches  and  310  chapels,  with  1307  priests, 
4  religious  seminaries,  32  parish  schools,  40 
bishops,  133  monks,  and  24  nuns.  The 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  are  902  in 
number,  with  484  ecclesiastics.  The  Jews 
have  586  synagogues.  933  rabbis,  2097  elders, 
and  798  treasurers.  The  Mohammedan  clergy 
are  composed  of  14,551  individuals,  and  pos- 
sess 5296  mosques. 

Quakers  in  the  United  States. — The 
oflicial  statistics  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers  in 
the  United  States  show  that  they  have  715 
meeting-houses,  with  an  aggregate  membership 
of  283,023.  In  Maryland,  they  have  26  meet- 
ing-houses and  7760  members;   in  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  1  meeting-house  and  200  mem- 
bers; in  Virfiinin,  1-1  meetinjj-honses  and  6300 
members;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  tlieir  favorite 
State,  I'll  meetinfi-housesand  f30,974  members 

SAnBATii  Observance  in  Germany. — Tlie 
States  of  Oideiibert;;  have  agreed  to  a  law  for 
the  better  o!)servanec  of  tlie  Sabbadi.  Aeeord- 
inf?  to  this,  all  outdoor  labor,  all  noisy  indoor 
lal)or,  and  all  places  of  public  recreation  are 
forbidden  until  after  the  termination  of  morn- 
ing divine  service,  that  is, until  about  mid-day. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  restric- 
tion until  after  evening  service,  but  it  was  re- 
jected. 

Religious  and  Benevolent  Contkieu- 
TiONS. — The  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  religious  and 
lienevolent  institutions,  are  among  the  most 
gratifying  evidences  of  moral  enlightenment. 
The  receipts  of  nineteen  of  the  great  Christian 
organizations  for  the  year  ending  in  April  last 
were  $1,849,823  47,  being  an  increase  of 
$207,948  87  upon  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  Law  in  regard  to  Pew  Owners. — 
The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, passed  an  act  making  pews  in  all  houses 
of  public  worship  personal  property — the  act 
not  to  affect  any  existing  right  of  dower  in  any 
pew.  \n  New  York  city  it  has  been  decided 
recently,  that  the  property  in  a  pew  is  an  in- 
corporeal hereditament,  which  passes  to  the 
heir  at  law,  and  not  to  the  personal  represen- 
tative. 

Change  of  Views. — The  Congregational 
Journal  announces  the  fact  that  two  Univer- 
salist  churches  in  New  Hampshire — one  in 
Exeter  and  the  other  in  New  Market — have 
voted  them.selves  Unitarian. 

First  Anniversary  of  the  Lutheran 
Board  of  Publication. — The  Lutheran  Board 
of  Publication  held  its  first  anniversary  in 
St.  Mark's  Church,  Spring  Garden  Street,  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  17,  ]S5G.  The  exer- 
cises were  of  a  highly  interesting  character. 
Rev.  J.  C  Baker  presided,  and  Rev.  J.  G. 
Butler,  of  Washington  City,  addressed  an  im- 
pressive prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  An 
interesting  report  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Baum,  of  Barren  Hill,  when  the  Society  and 
audience  were  addressed  by  Rev  J.  G.  Morris, 
of  Baltimore,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Read- 
ing. Except  a  few  changes,  the  old  officers 
were  re-elected.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
exercises,  a  liberal  collection  was  taken  u]i, 
and  the  audience  dispersed,  apparently  well 
pleased  with  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 
The  Board  enters,  therefore,  upon  die  second 
year  of  its  existence,  under  highly  encouraging 
auspices. 

Melancholy  Deaths. — We    sincerely  re- 


gret to  learn  from  the  Easton  (Pa)  Express, 
that  our  esteemed  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
WiLLOX,llie  fiiiiliful  and  efficient  [jastorof  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Riegelsville,  Bucks  County, 
lia.s  recently  been  very  deeply  afflicted  by  a 
raf)id  .succe«.sion  of  deaths  in  his  family. 
Within  five  weeks.  FOURof  his  children,  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,  have  died  from  scarlet 
fever.  Himself  and  three  remaining  children, 
have  also  been  seriously  ill,  with  the  .?ame 
disease,  but  are  now  convalescent.  We  sin- 
cerely condole  with  Brother  WiLLOX  in  these 
heavy  bereavements,  and  trust  that  our  mer- 
cifid  Father  in  heaven,  will  grant  him  grace 
and  strength  to  bear  them  with  Clxristian 
resignation. 

We  learn  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  or- 
ganize another  Knglish  Lutheran  congregation 
at  Harrisburg  (Pa  ).  The  church  of  Brother 
Hay  is  said  to  be  full  to  overflowing.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  true  policy  is  to  send  out 
a  colony. 

The  Corner-Stone  of  a  new  union  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  Church,  was  laid  in 
Baltimore  County,  midway  between  Hamp- 
stead  and  Middletown,  on  the  27th  ultimo. 

Prince  Albi-;rt  s  Religion. — The  random 
assertion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Berg,  of  this  city,  that 
Prince  Albert  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  thus  dis- 
posed of  by  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Presbyterian  Banner  and  Advocate.  The 
Doctor's  facts,  particularly  on  the  Catholic  con- 
troversy, must  be  taken  with  a  pretty  broad 
margin,  if  this  be  a  sample  of  them: 

"I  was  surprised  to  liud  a  theologian  of 
your  country  assert  that  our  Queen's  husband 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  One  of  your  corre- 
spondents has  sufficiently  disposed  of  the 
charge.  It  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  Prince 
Albert  is  the  son  of  a  Protestant  Prince,  was 
educated  in  the  Protestant  faith.  Both  he  and 
the  Queen  are  known  to  read  the  Scriptures 
daily  together  since  their  marriage.  He  spoke, 
some  years  ago,  at  a  public  meeting,  of  the 
Protestant  William  III ,  and  the  revolution  of 
1688,  in  terms  so  decided  as  to  enrage  the 
Papists  His  sympathies  are  understooti  to  be 
with  Evangelism,  as  opposed  to  Puseyism, 
and  his  admiration  of  the  sermon  preached 
before  the  Queen  in  the  Highlands,  last  au- 
tumn, by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  so  decided,  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  that  admirable  and  thoroughly 
sound   discourse." 

Descendants  of  Martin  Luther — The 
Bedford  (Pa.)  Inquirer  says  that  Mr.  John  J. 
Luther,  now  resiiling  in  that  place,  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Martin  Luther,  the  reformer,  of 
the  eighteenth  generation,  and  his  fainily  con- 
sists of  himself,  wife,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  and  he  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  has  also  live  brothers  and  one  sister  resid- 
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ing  in  Saxe  Cobnrg,  Germany,  all  with  fami- 
lies. There  is  also  one  other  family  of  the 
descendants  of  his  great  forefather  in  Saxe 
Coburg,  and  a  ntnnber  of  families  in  the  State 
of  Bohemia,  Germany.  There  is  also  another 
family  of  his  descendants  ( Dr.  Luther's)  in 
Harrisbiirg,  Pa.  They  are  all,  both  in  this 
country  and  Germany,  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

Chicago  (Illinois). — A  correspondent 
writes  as  follows  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
church  in  the  above-named  city :  "  Last  Simday 
(Easter)  was  our  communion,  and  we  had 
confirmation  also.  Twenty-six  united  with 
the  church,  of  whom  seventeen  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  remainder  by  certificate  from 
churches  in  Norway.  It  was  the  first  oc- 
casion of  the  kind  in  our  new  church,  and  will 
never  be  forgotten.  One  had  come  a  distance 
of  126  miles,  and  another  80  miles,  to  be  con- 
firmed." 

Religious  Peogress  at  the  West. — In 
Ohio,  in  1827,  there  were  124  Presbyterian 
ministers,  277  churches,  and  10,653  commu- 
nicants; in  1855,  509  ministers,  636  churches, 
and  42,662  communicants — besides  150  Con- 
gregational ministers,  218  churches,  and  12,448 
communicants.  In  Indiana,  there  were  in 
1827,  17  Presbyterian  ministers,  44  churches, 
and  1352  communicants;  in  1855,228  min- 
isters, 378  churches,  and  17,668  communicants. 
In  Michigan,  in  1827,  there  were  but  5  Pres- 
byterian churches  and  5  ministers;  now  there 
are  84  ministers  and  99  churches,  besides  87 
Congregational  ministers  and  104  ch>trches. 
In  Illinois,  in  1831,  there  were  22  Presbyterian 
ministers,  28  churches  and  713  communicants; 
now  there  are  136  minister.s,  280  churches, 
and  13,830  communicants.  This  shows  a  very 
rapid  progress  in  the  denornination  named, 
and  doubtless  other  Christian  bodies  have  in- 
creased at  a  similar  rate. 

Rev.  M.  Mallinson  has  removed  from  An- 
cran,  N.  Y.,  to  Whitewater,  Winona  County, 
Minnesota. 

Rev.  J.  Geigee,  late  of  Euphemia  (Ohio), 
having  taken  charge  of  the  Lutheran  congre- 
gation at  Xenia,  Green  County  (Ohio),  desires 


correspondents  to  address  him   hereafter   ac- 
cordingly. 

Rev.  J.  R.  FocHT,  having  removed  to  an- 
other part  of  his  charge,  his  address  will 
hereafter  be  Dillsburg,  York  County,  Pa.,  in- 
stead of  Franklintown,  as  heretofore. 

They  aee  youe  God. — "  Sir,"  said  a  lady  to 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Romaineof  London,  "  I  like  the 
doctrine  you  preach,  and  think  I  can  give  up 
everything  but  one."  "  What  is  that,  madam  V 
"  Cards,  sir."  "  You  think  you  cannot  be  happy 
without  them  ?"'  "  No,  sir,  I  could  not."  "  Then, 
madam,  they  are  your  God,  and  to  them  you 
must  look  for  salvation."  This  pointed  and 
faithful  reply  is  said  to  have  led  to  her  con- 
version. 

Maetin  Luther's  Labors. — From  1517  to 
1526,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Reformation, 
the  number  of  his  publications  was  300;  from 
1527  to  1535,  the  second  decade,  the  number 
was  232,  and  from  1537  to  1546,  the  year  of 
his  death,  the  number  was  183.  His  first 
book  w^as  published  in  November,  1517,  and 
he  died  in  February,  1546, — an  interval  of  29 
years  and  four  months.  In  this  time  he  pub- 
lished 715  volumes — an  average  of  more  than 
25  a  year,  or  one  a  fortnight  of  his  public  life. 

Religious  Denominations  in  France. — It 
appears  from  official  returns  that  the  number 
of  jjersons  in  France  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  35,931,032;  Calvinists, 
480,.507;  Lutherans,  267,825;  Jews,  73,975; 
and  otiier  creeds,  30,000.  The  following  are 
the  salaries  of  the  bench  of  bishops : — One  arch- 
bishop at  Paris,  50,000  francs ;  14  others, 
20,000  francs  each;  and  65  bishops,  12,000 
francs  each ;  in  all  80  episcopal  sees.  The 
prelates  invested  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal 
receive  in  addition  10,000  francs  a  year;  and 
I  23  bishops,  residing  in  large  and  expensive 
centres  of  population,  receive  an  addition  of 
72,000  francs  among  them.  The  indemnities 
allowed  for  diocesan  visits,  &c.,  amounts  to 
143,000  francs  a  year.  The  total  expense  of 
the  SO  sees  is  estimated  at  1,385,000  francs 
per  annum. 


dSbitorial  Histdlaii|. 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

All  hail  to  the  birth  of  tlie  happiest  land. 

Which  the  sun  in  hi.«  journey  is  jilad  to  awaken. 
Where  energy,  enterprise,  knowledge  command, 
By  obstacle  heartened,  by  danger  unshaken ! 
VirUie  and  Valor  unite 
To  prop  the  Pillar  of  Light! 
For  proud  beat  our  hearts,  our  valor  swells  high. 
On  the  birthday  of  Freedom— the  Fourth  of  July  ! 

T  is  at  all  times  a  refreshing  exercise,  if  it 
be  not,  indeed,  a  sacred   duty,  to  recur  to 


1 


the  deeds  of  the  hallowed  Past,  that  we  may 
keep  alive  in  our  hearts  the  flame  enkindled 
at  the  consecrated  altar  of  '76.  Never  did 
this  duty  more  forcibly  commend  itself  to  the 
American  people  than  now,  when  questions 
of  vital  magnitude,  menacing  the  stability  of 
the  Union  itself,  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
our  statesmen  and  legislators,  and  when  we 
again  stand  on  the  eve  of  an  excited  conflict 
in  respect  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  our  coun- 
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try.  A  recurrence,  in  such  a  crisis,  and  on  the 
natal  day  of  our  Independenco,  to  tlio  subliine 
truths  inculcated  in  the  title-deed  of  our  Na- 
tional Freedom,  cannot  fail  to  liind  us  all,  as 
with  a  chain  of  adamant,  to  the  ark  of  our 
Union  and  our  Constitution. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  re- 
ported to  the  first  Congress  and  sif,'ned  on  the 
•1th  of  July,  177t'..  On  the  8th  of  Jidy  it  was 
promulgated  with  great  solemnity  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  saluted  by  the  assembled  multitude 
with  peals  of  acclamation.  On  the  lllh  it 
was  proclaiiTied  before  the  American  Army 
in  New  York,  at  that  time  assembled  in  the 
vicinity,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a  military  pageant.  In  Boston  the  pojnilar 
transport  bordered  on  frenzy.  Throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  it  was 
greeted  with  torrents  of  exultation,  the  revo- 
lutionists tilling  the  air  with  their  shouts,  and 
shaking  the  earth  with  the  thunders  of  their 
artillery.  Sucli,  history  informs  us,  were  the 
immediate  effects  produced  by  the  glorious 
Declaration. 

But  who  sliall  portray  tlie  mighty  infiuence 
which  this  transcendent  state  paper  has  since 
then  exercised  on  the  political  destiny  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth"?  Who  estimate  those 
which  time  has  yet  in  store?  The  Past  is 
redolent  of  glory — but  what  mind  can  exag- 
gerate to  its  vision  the  briglitness  of  the  Fu- 
ture ?  Volumes  would  not  suffice  to  illus- 
trate tlie  agency  of  the  Declaration  in  the 
deliverance  of  Mankind  from  the  shaclvles  of 
Kingcraft.  It  is  the  sun  of  the  political  sys- 
tem— the  focus  of  revolutionary  liglit  and  heat 
— whose  rays  are  warming  and  arousing 
King-bestridden  nations  to  the  recovery  of 
their  imprescriptible  rights.  Before  Thomas 
Jefferson  penned  tlrese  sublime  truths,  and 
before,  by  the  noble  daring  of  our  sires,  they 
were  established  on  American  soil,  by  a  cam- 
paign of  blood,  Humanity  had  suffered  a  long 
and  dreary  hibernation — benumbed  by  wither- 
ing blasts  and  stiffening  cold.  But  since  '76  the 
"thick-ribbed  ice"  of  Despotism  has  been  con- 
tinually deliquescent,  and  every  visible  sign, 
bears  witness  that  the  winter  of  Tyranny  is 
fast  giving  way  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
sun  of  Freedoin. 

As  a  mere  literary  composition,  aside  from 
its  bold  and  startling  truths,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  a  production  of  the  highest 
order  of  merit.  In  diction,  it  is  pure,  bold, 
dignified,  and  comprehensive.  For  vigor  and 
condensation  of  thought,  vivid  and  impetuous 
recital  of  Wrong,  solemn  and  masculine  recla- 
mations of  Right,  it  looms  out  upon  the  page 
of  history,  "  itself  its  only  parallel."'  None 
other  than  a  Jefferson  could  have  penned 
such  a  thrilling  document — none  other  than  a 
Washington  could  have  successfully  esta- 
blished it  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Each 
was  the  instrument  specially  employed  by  a 


Higher  Power  to  work  out  the  end  of  our  na- 
tional   redemption,   in   his    own    appropriate 

sphere. 

Its  great  and  distinguishing  excellence, 
however,  consists  in  the  stupendous  political 
truths  which  it  proclaimed  upon  the  earth. 
This  Declaration  established  a  great  epoch  in 
the  science  of  government,  utterly  superseding 
and  exploding  the  system  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime, and  building  up  a  new  system,  founded 
on  the  inherent  rights  of  man.  Before  the 
dawn  of  this  era,  the  few  political  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  masses  were  regarded  as  so 
many  concessions  from  their  superiors.  Now 
they  are  viewed  as  Rights,  which  arbitrary 
power  can  never  rightfully  take  away,  and 
the  loss  of  which  justifies  and  demands  revo- 
lution. Then,  power  was  regarded  as  original 
in  the  rulers,  and  the  people  as  their  servants. 
Now,  the  action  of  the  code  is  reversed,  and 
power  rests,  originally,  in  the  peofjle,  and  is 
derived,  secondarily,  by  their  rulers,  whom  it 
is  not  a  paradox  to  call  their  servants. 

And  the  leaven  of  these  principles  is  effec- 
tively at  work  among  all  the  down-trodden 
and  oppressed  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
arousing  tliem  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  ol 
the  pure  theory  resting  upon  the  fundamental 
axiom  of  the  native  Equality  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  our  example  that  has  committed 
so  much  havoc  among  the  upstart  Nobility  of 
the  Old  World,  and  that  is  fast  rearing  to  dis- 
cipleshipin  the  school  of  Freedom  the  legions 
of  true-hearted  men,  upon  whom  the  heel  of 
despotism  has  heretofore  rested.  And  the 
work  will  GO  on — overturning  a  tlirone  here 
and  another  there — until  the  light  that  has 
beamed  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  shall 
illumine  the  darkest  and  most  benighted  of 
the  suffering  descendants  of  Adam. 

But  what  boots  it  if  we  enjoy  political,  civil, 
and  religious  liberty,  and  have  not  each  one, 
individually,  the  boon  of  Christian  freedom  ? 
"  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty."  "  If  the  Son  make  us  free,  we  shall 
be  free  indeed."  Oh  !  many  a  so-called  Pa- 
triot rejoices  in  every  otlier  kind  of  freedom, 
except  that  which  is  most  essential  to  his 
peace,  the  freedom  of  the  soul  from  the  terrors 
of  God's  holy  and  violated  law,  and  from  the 
iron  fetters  of  slavish  and  degrading  vices. 
To  be  the  slave  of  sin  is  the  most  galling  ser- 
vitude of  all.  Vulcan  never  forged  such 
chains  as  these.  To  be  born  into  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel,  and  have  Christ  for  our  King, 
is  the  higliest  form  of  liberty  in  the  Universe. 

H. 


FRANKLINS  RESTING-PLACE. 

"  Such  was  the  worth,  his  loss  was  such, 
We  cannot  love  too  well,  or  grieve  loo  much." 

In  one  corner  of  the  burying-ground,  best 
known  as  Christ's  Churchyard,  Arch  Street, 
between    Fourili  and  Fifth,  Pliiladelphia,  re- 
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pose  tlie  remains  of  the  philosopher  Fbanklin. 
On  entering  the  yard  from  Arch  Street,  atten- 
tion is  unavoidably  directed  to  his  humble 
tomb  by  a  well-trochlen  path  which  leads  from 
the  gate  to  the  marble  slab  that  bears  the 
simple  inPcri|)iion,  which  will  at  once  strike 
the  beholder  with  wonder,  viz.,  "Benjamin 
and  Deborah  Franklin."  With  wonder,  we 
say,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  see  the 
stones  covering  the  tenements  of  great  men 
inscribed  with  enlogiums;  but  the  one  we  are 
now  beholding  has  nothing  but  the  words 
above  quoted,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was 
placed  there. 

And  this  is  the  grave  of  a  man  who  might 
once  have  been  seen,  a  runaway  boy,  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  seeking  employment 
as  a  printer ;  and  again,  trying  experiments 
with  a  simple  paper  kite,  and  then  astonish- 
ing the  world  with  the  discoveries  made 
through  its  instrumentality.  Once  in  England, 
a  poor  journeyman  printer — again  as  minister 
from  an  Independent  Republic.  Once  in  his 
workshop,  a  laboring  mechanic — again  in  the 
halls  of  Legislation,  advocating  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  urging  an  oppressed  people  to 
drive  the  British  Lion  from  our  shores — one  of 
those  who  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honors,  if  necessary,  for  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  all  this 
could  not  save  him  from  the  hand  of  death. 
Though  the  Philosopher  and  Statesman  must 
lie  as  low  as  the  less  favored,  yet  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  lives  of  those 
whose  motto  was  "«o«  sibi  sed  patrce,'^  possess 
charms  which  all  can  appreciate,  and  all  love 
to  cherish.  We  read  his  name  on  the  marble 
slab — ponder  over  his  virtues,  and  mourn  his 
loss,  as  of  a  dear  friend.  We  stand  around 
his  grave,  and  think  how  many  have  gazed 
with  reverence  upon  that  stone,  and  our  eyes 
become  fixed  upon  it  as  though  it  possessed 
an  endearing  charm.  We  look  back  on  his 
life  and  deeds,  and  when  we  remember  that 
a  nation  wept  when  Franklin  died,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  dropping  a  tear  over  his  last 
abode. 

No  towering  monument  rears  its  head  above 
his  remains,  but  his  name  is  inscribed  in 
characters  never  to  be  erased,  on  every  liberty- 
loving  heart;  and  so  long  as  Philosophy  con- 
tinues to  be  a  science.  Benevolence  a  virtue, 
and  Liberty  the  watchword  of  the  American 
people,  will  his  memory  be  cherished,  and  his 
name  be  honored.  H. 

Agents. — The  Rev.  John  Willox,  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Riegelsville,  Bucks 
County,  Pa  ,  has  been  authorized  to  receive 
moneys  due  on  the  Home  Journal,  and  al^^o  new 
subscribers.  The  same  Brother  will  sell  books 
of  various  kinds  for  Messfs.  Lindsay  &  Blak- 
ISTON.  Similar  appointments  have  been  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Samuel  Laied,  a  member  of 


Rev.  Dr  Mater's  church,  of  this  city,  and  on 
Mr.  John  Trydat,  recently  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.  We  commend  these  Agents  to  the  kind 
reception  of  the  reading  public  among  whom 
they  shall  prosecute  their  labors.  .  H. 


Two  Hundred  New  Subscribers  Wanted  ! 
— We  have  still  on  hand  about  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Home  Journal, 
which  we  would  be  highly  gratified  to  send 
to  this  number  of  new  subscribers.  Who  will 
display  the  most  industry  and  zeal  in  procur- 
ing and  forwartling  names?  We  trust  many 
of  our  clerical  brethren  will  be  induced  to 
make  a  renewed  effort  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Journal  in  tlieir  respective  charges. 
We  invite  the  co-operation  of  our  friends  in 
this  matter.  H. 


Encouragement. — The  Lebanon  Confer- 
ence, at  its  recent  meeting,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  commendatory  of  the  Journal: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  liberal 
patronage  of  our  churches,  the  Home  Jouryial." 

This  is  encouraging.  It  is  an  easy  thing,  we 
know,  to  pass  resolutions — but  resolutions  in 
the  Lebanon  Conference  mean  something. 
It  is  inspiriting  to  have  the  approval  of  such 
men.  Without  invidious  comparison,  the  bre- 
thren composing  this  Conference  are  among 
the  most  scholarly,  intelligent,  nnd  efficient  min- 
isters in  our  Church;  all  will  acquiesce  in  this 
judgment,  the  moment  their  names  are  men- 
tioned,— Wedekind,  Brown,  Steck,  and  others 
of  like  stamp.  Now,  we  say,  it  is  something 
to  have  tlie  good  opinion  and  commendation 
of  such  men.  We  feel  a  new  impulse  in  our 
work — and  we  expect  to  see  the  fruits  of  that 
resolution.  We  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  its  blos- 
soms, and  hope  to  see  the  clustering  fruit,  in 
due  season. 

We  have  received  similar  tokens  of  approval 
and  encouragement  from  different  sections  of 
the  Church,  and  we  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

After  writing  the  above,  we  noticed  a  similar 
resolution,  passed  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  its  recent  convention.*  This  commen- 
datory notice  of  the  Journal  by  the  largest  and 
most  influential  Lutheran  Synod  in  America, 
is  matter  of  heartfelt  encouragement.     T.  S. 

*"  Eesolred,  That  we  commend  the  Lutheran  Home 
Journal,  &c.,  to  our  people." 


We  hope  the  Brother  who  kindly  handed  to 
us  his  Journal  of  "Travels  in  Wales,'  will 
excuse  the  delay  of  their  appearance  in  the 
Journal  We  shall  begin  their  publication  next 
month.  These  sketches  of  travels  will  be  read 
with  interest — abounding  as  they  do  in  hu- 
morous incidents  and    pictures  of  men    and 


places. 


T.  S. 
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"LYRA  GERMANICA." 

BY   RET,    C.   TV.    SOHAEFFEB. 

THIS  is  the  pleasant  and  appropriate 
title  of  a  work,  upon  the  appearance 
of  which  we  may  congratulate  all  the  lovers 
and  students  of  Hymnology. 

In  the  year  1833,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
distinguished  both  in  the  political  and  in  the 
religious  world,  published  a  German  work, 
under  the  title,  "Plan  of  a  Hymn  and 
Prayer  Book,  for  general  use."  In  the 
compilation  of  this  work,  he  employed 
some  nine  hundred  hymns.  Of  these  about 
one  hundred  have  been  translated  by  an 
English  lady,  Catharine  Winkworth,  and 
the  volume  in  which  they  appear,  lately 
issued  by  Stanford  (New  York),  bears 
the  foregoing  title,  Lyra  Germaniea  (The 
German  Lyre).  Its  subjects  and  arrange- 
ment correspond  with  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  year ;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
most  admirably  adapted  to  be  used  as  a 
book  of  continuous  or  permanent  devotion  ; 
a  use  for  which,  as  we  might  judge  from  its 
contents,  it  was  specifically  designed. 

Here  we  have  hymns  of  Luther,  "  al- 
ways full  of  fire  and  strength,  of  clear. 
Christian  faith,  and  brave,  joyful  trust  in 
God  ;"  of  RiST,  who  suffered  much  in  his 
youth  from  mental  conflicts,  and  who  used 
to  say,  "  the  dear  cross  hath  pressed  many 
songs  out  of  me ;"  of  Paul  Gerhardt, 
"  the  greatest  of  German  hymn-writers," 
from  whom,  also,  we  may  learn  of  patience 
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in  tribulation,  and  of  that  heroic  faith  that 
overcomes  the  world ;  of  George  Neu- 
MARCK,  whose  spiritual  songs,  first  spread- 
ing rapidly  among  the  common  people,  soon 
secured  for  themselves  a  lofty  place  in  the 
pure  affections  and  the  imperishable  memo- 
ries of  the  generations  that  love  the  Lord ; 
of  Frank,  of  Tersteegen,  of  Anton  Ul- 
RiCH  (Duke  of  Brunswick),  of  Deszler, 
and  of  others,  all  holy  bards,  at  once  adorned 
with  the  graces  of  genius,  the  inspiration  of 
the  Muse,  and  quickened  by  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Here  are 
the  hymns  so  deeply  engraven  upon  the 
hearts  of  believing  Germans,  that,  if  you 
repeat  the  first  line  in  their  hearing,  you 
strike  a  cord  that  vibrates  in  pleasure 
through  their  inmost  soul.  They  will 
promptly  take  up  the  strain ;  they  will 
wander  on  through  the  thrilling  stanzas ; 
they  will  renew  their  patience  for  their 
trials,  their  courage  for  their  conflicts,  and 
their  joys,  even  in  the  prospect  of  death. 

And  the  translation,  we  must  say,  is  ad- 
mirable. The  occasional  intricacy  of  the 
metre,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  suggestive  of  a 
foreign  origin  ;  but  the  language  is  through- 
out so  pure,  so  thoroughly  English,  so  classi- 
cal, that  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  impression 
that  what  is  put  forth  only  as  a  translation, 
is,  in  reality,  an  original  production.  We 
had  at  first  supposed,  that  the  fair  translator 
must  have  used  very  great  freedom  in  the 
execution  of  her  work — that  possibly  she 
took  the  general  sentiment  from  the  Ger- 
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man,  but  varied  its  forms  and  relations  ac- 
cording to  lier  own  pleasure.  But  when  we 
ventured  to  compare  her  work  with  the 
original,  we  were  struck  with  admiration, 
as  we  discovered  how  promptly  and  truth- 
fully the  latter  found  its  echo  in  the  former. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  up  our  English  speech  to  an 
equality  with  the  German,  in  the  full,  round, 
deep,  melodious  utterance  of  Christian  de- 
votion ;  and  we  have  partly  believed  it. 
Yet  the  volume  before  us  has  given  us  other 
impressions,  and  convinced  us  that  Genius, 
with  a  believing  heart,  and  an  English 
tongue,- is  fully  competent  to  lay  hold  of 
our  noblest  German  hymns,  and  rehearse 
all  their  flowing  numbers,  and  all  their 
glowing  sentiments  to  perfection.  In  the 
songs  of  this  '■''Lyre!''  we  discern  the  Ger- 
man spirit,  arrayed  in  the  purest  English 
drapery,  easy,  graceful,  flo\ving,  without 
stiffness,  without  constraint,  having  nothing 
irrelevant  introduced,  to  have  an  effect,  and 
nothing  appropriate  omitted. 

Let  us  give  an  example.  Whoever  has 
at  hand  Paul  Gerhardt's  familiar  hymn, 
"  1st  Gott  flier  mich,  so  irete  gleicTi  alles 
wider  michP  Let  him  compare  that  with 
the  translation,  which  runs  thus, 

"If  God  be  on  my  side, 

Then  let  who  will  oppose  ; 
For  oft,  ere  now,  to  Him  I  cried. 
And  he  hath  quelled  my  foes. 

"  If  Jesus  be  my  friend, 

If  God  doth  love  me  well, 
What  matters  all  my  foes  intend. 
Though  strong  they  be,  and  fell!" 

So  it  goes  on  through  ten  stanzas.  Now 
whoever  compares  the  two,  will  make  a 
grand  discovery,  that  may  perhaps  enrapture 
him.  He  will  see,  he  will  feel^  that  very 
heroism,  that  very  indomitable  courage 
with  which  the  noble  German,  trusting  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  bids  defiance  to  all 
his  foes,  breathed  out  into  his  own  heart, 
through  the  medium  of  our  English  speech. 
The  whole  hymn  deserves  to  be  burnt  in 
upon  the  memory  of  the  English,  as  it  is 
upon  that  of  the  German  Church,  to  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
as  a  Christian  songof  defiance  of  the  world. 

But  what  can  we  say  in  a  short  article, 
when  we  have  a  hundred  such  hymns  before 


us,  all  of  them,  upon  the  most  important 
subject  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  Chris- 
tian experience  ?  We  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  speaking  of  Luther's  :  "  Aus  Hefer 
Noth  schrei  IcJi  zu  Dir  /"  and  of  Neu- 
marck's  "  Wer  nur  den  liehm  Gott  l&sst 
walien." 

Yet  we  shall  close,  by  saying  that  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  undertake  to  serve  the 
readers  of  the  "Journal,"  by  occasionally 
presenting  the  whole  of  one  of  these  admir- 
able hymns  upon  its  pages.  If  we  should 
do  so,  doubtless,  many  of  them  would  find 
the  hymns  so  edifying  in  the  closet,  and  so 
pleasant  in  the  family,  that  they  would 
promptly  thank  us  for  this  little  service. 
However,  our  readers  had  better  buy  the 
book  itselll 


GOOD   NATURE. 

Those  children  are  universally  beloved, 
who  are  uniformly  good-natured.  A  heart 
of  stone  will  melt  before  the  pleasant  smile, 
the  ringing  laugh,  the  joyous  shout,  and  the 
merry  prattle  of  childhood  ;  while  a  snarling, 
petulant,  and  fretful  disposition,  will  drive 
away  the  comfort  of  many  an  otherwise 
happy  circle.  As  in  childhood,  so  in  youth ; 
the  first-named  qualities  of  disposition  ren- 
der a  boy  beloved  by  companions,  and  a 
girl  the  idol  of  her  friends. 

Parents  should  spare  no  pains  in  incul- 
cating such  a  spirit,  and  the  youthful  reader 
of  this  paragraph,  it  is  hoped,  will  cherish 
it,  as  he  would  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver."  Honesty  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose are  more  vitally  important  as  concerns 
our  future  well-being ;  but  the  cheerful  man 
is  the  happy  one  here,  and  much  more 
likely  to  be  the  successful  one  also.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  youth  whose  temper  is 
soured  in  his  early  days,  to  clear  his  brow 
in  after  life.  Sunshine  does  not  follow  storm 
in  this  case,  as  it  does  in  a  summer  sky,  and 
therefore  let  all  begin  early,  and  sustain 
through  life  the  light  of  a  cheerful  and 
sunny  disposition. — Extract. 


All  that  is  truly  good  and  beautiful  in 
life  blooms  around  the  altar  of  domestic 
love. 
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TEACHING  LITTLE  CHILDREN  TO 
BE  BENEVOLENT. 

BY    REV.   E.  W.   HOTTER. 

(See  Engraving.) 

WE  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  incul- 
cation of  truth,  religious  or  secular,  by 
means  of  pictorial  representation.  So  far 
from  joining  in  the  condemnation  thereof,  we 
highly  approve  of  it,  as  among  the  most  in- 
fluential and  effective  of  human  instrumen- 
talities. The  custom  to  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  from  long  usage,  has  been 
addicted,  of  bowing  in  reverential  homage 
before  a  picture,  is  only  an  abuse  of  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  heart,  wholly  unexcep- 
tionable, and  to  which  we  all,  more  or  less, 
have  constant  recourse.  The  abuse  furnishes 
no  conclusive  reason  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  use.  For  ourselves  we  know  of  no 
more  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  truth  upon  the  human  mind  than 
the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor,  and  we  in  nowise  subscribe  to  that 
fastidiousness  which  would  sometimes  com- 
mit Goth  and  Vandal  violence  upon  them. 
Since  the  day  our  father  first  handed  us  the 
Primer,  with  its  pictorial  embellishments, 
we  have  been  in  love  with  pictures.  It  may 
be  a  weakness,  but  we  wish  all  our  infirmi- 
ties were  equally  innocent. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations,  we 
present  to  our  readers  this  month  a 
picture  which  serves  to  inculcate  an  im- 
portant Christian  duty,  in  a  scene,  fami- 
liar, but  well  conceived,  and  happily  de- 
veloped. The  scene  portrayed  is  that  of  a 
mother  engaged  in  the  task  of  teaching 
her  two  little  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  in 
a  practical  way,  the  important  Christian 
duty  of  benevolence.  The  scene  represents 
a  poor  and  aged  couple  seated  by  the  way- 
side, opposite  a  mansion,  enjoying  rest. 
They  are  perceived  by  the  benevolent  ma- 
tron of  the  mansion.  The  kind  woman, 
from  her  own  bountiful  table,  fills  a  huge 
bowl  with  refreshment — soup,  most  probably 
— and  directs  her  two  children  to  carry  it  to 
the  aged  couple,  which  they  do,  the  mother 
accompanying  them.  The  poor  strangers 
are  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  proff'ered 


bounty,  doubtless  with  gratitude  and  joy. 
They  partake  of  it  with  additional  zest,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  gift  of  two  such 
sweet  and  lovely  children. 

From  this  scene,  we  think,  an  appropriate 
and  instructive  moral  may  be  deduced. 
Benevolence — s'ympathy  for  the  poor — re- 
lief of  the  wants  of  the  wretched — are  among 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter. The  Redeemer  of  the  World,  indeed, 
in  the  25th  chapter  of  Mark's  Gospel,  in- 
sists upon  these  graces  as  indispensable  to 
our  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Some  individuals,  it  is  true,  are  by  nature 
more  inclined  to  benevolence  than  others. 
God  has  blessed  them  with  generous  and 
sympathizing  hearts,  that  melt  spontaneously 
at  the  recital  of  others'  woes.  But,  we  affirm, 
whatever  our  constitutional  susceptibilities, 
benevolence  is  a  quality  of  the  mind  and 
heart  which  may  be  acquired,  and  which  is 
susceptible,  too,  like  every  other  virtue,  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  improvement.  If  it 
does  not  exist  in  children,  it  can  be  in- 
grafted from  the  parent  stock,  and  its  oppo- 
site eradicated ;  for  every  moral  virtue  has 
not  only  a  susceptibility  of  its  own,  but  pos- 
sesses also  a  wonderful  expulsive  power. 
There  is  a  process  in  the  healing  art,  to 
which  we  would  assimilate  it.  We  mean 
the  recuperative  process  of  slouglnng,  by 
which  the  parts  diseased  are  thrown  off,  and 
the  healthy  parts  retained.  If  our  children 
are  not  benevolent,  we  can  make  them  so, 
by  no  sudden  act  of  galvanism,  to  be  sure, 
but  by  mental  and  moral  education.  If 
benevolence  has  a  place  in  their  moral  con- 
stitution, we  can  increase  it,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, even,  that  we  will  feel  obliged  to  some 
extent  to  retrace  our  steps,  lest  they  be  led 
to  a  sinful  and  injurious  prodigality.  The 
hard  heart  can  be  made  soft.  The  adaman- 
tine soul  can  be  melted. 

This  important  secret,  no  doubt,  the  ob- 
servant mother  before  us  has  discovered. 
She  seems  to  have  realized  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  characters  of  that  little  boy 
and  girl,  under  God,  even  in  this  respect,  is 
in  her  own  hands.  Hence,  when  a  bowl  of 
soup  is  to  be  proS'ered  to  two  aged  and 
weary  travellers,  she  does  not  take  it  to 
them  herself,  nor  send  her  servant,  to  do  it 
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A  MOTHER  TEACHING  HER  CHILDREN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

"  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath  given,  will  He  pay  him  again." 
Proverbs  xix.  17. 

"Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward."    Mark  ix.  42. 
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mechanically — hut  she  tenders  it  to  the 
toeary  couple  by  the  delicate  hands  of  her 
two  dear  and  interesting  children.  Happy 
conception !  Reflective  mother  1  By  this 
course  she  accomplishes  a  twofold  purpose. 
She  relieves  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and,  by  a 
direct  reflex  process,  sheds  the  dews  of  a 
benign  and  humanizing  influence  over  the 
tender  hearts  of  her  hopeful  offspring.  Thus 
they  are  early  habituated  to  deeds  of  Mercy. 
Thus  they  are  taught  the  great  Christian 
duty  of  Benevolence,  by  living  and  practical 
methods,  from  their  childhood. 

In  our  own  intercourse  with  children,  we 
have  observed  some  striking  exemplifi- 
cations of  these  truths,  whose  foundations 
are  laid,  broad  and  deep,  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  heart.  One  such  example  is 
vividly  present  to  our  mind.  We  have  a 
little  niece — five  years  old — as  sweet  and 
fascinating  a  little  fairy  as  God  hath  ever 
made.  When  less  than  three  years  old,  one 
day,  by  a  mere  providence  (we  never  say 
accident),  we  discovered  in  the  character  of 
this  little  girl  (would  you  believe  it?)  a 
serious  fault.  Young  as  she  was,  the  pro- 
clivities of  "  the  first  man  Adam"  loomed 
up  as  prominently  from  her  character,  as  if 
she  were  a  matured  woman.  To  her  shame 
be  it  spoken,  little  Sally  was  stingy  !  This 
was  her  evident  besetraent.  With  selfish 
resistance  would  she  decline  to  share  even 
a  bit  of  cake  or  candy  with  a  playmate. 
Her  motto  was  Ccesar  aut  nullius. 

We  resolved,  by  the  help  of  God  and  her 
dear  parents,  to  cure  her.  We  gave  her 
cakes  and  candies,  and  then  asked  her  to 
share  with  her  little  companions,  purposely 
to  test  her.  The  ruling  passion  at  first  was 
wonderfully  strong.  She  displayed  an  iron 
will  in  its  indulgence  I  Oh  I  how  the  little 
Amazon  would  resist  I  She  would  scream, 
scratch,  struggle,  run  away  and  hide,  and 
submit  to  almost  any  kind  of  punishment 
rather  than  share  out  her  sweetmeats. 

But  we  persevered.  We  remonstrated, 
argued,  coaxed,  and  scolded,  in  return. 
"  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  "  We  came,  we  saw,  we 
conquered."  The  little  oSender  at  last 
yielded.  From  that  time  forth  the  child  was 
altered.  Her  selfishness  was  crucified,  and 
ever  since  a  more  generous,  liberal-hearted, 


whole-souled,  sympathetic  little  creature  does 
not  exist  I  She  would  now  take  her  cake, 
and  her  candy,  out  of  her  very  mouth,  and 
give  it  away.  She  remembers  the  lesson, 
too,  and  appears  to  advert  to  it  with  mingled 
emotions  of  joy  and  of  shame.  "  What 
fruit  had  ye  then  of  those  things  of  which 
ye  are  now  ashamed." 

We  commend  these  lessons  to  parents. 
Ponder  well  on  them.  Practise  them.  Teach 
your  children  early  to  be  kind,  hospitable, 
benevolent.  Have  you  money  to  give  to  th« 
Sunday  School?  send  it  by  them.  Have 
you  contributions  to  make  to  the  missionary 
or  charity  box?  make  them  agents  in  its 
bestowal.  Is  an  Infirmary,  a  Hospital,  and 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  to  be  reared? 
interest  your  children  in  them.  Are  soup, 
or  victuals,  or  clothing,  to  be  carried  to  the 
shivering  mendicant  at  the  door,  do  not 
always  go  yourself,  nor  always  send  them  by 
your  servant,  but  occasionally  suffer  little 
Johnny  and  Sally  to  bear  the  bounty 
to  the  joyous  recipients.  Thus  will  you  be 
educating  them  for  usefulness,  for  honor, 
for  happiness,  and  for  glory.  And  if  thus 
early  practised  in  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
character,  "  when  they  grow  old  they  will 
not  depart  from  it." 


Time,  the  Spring — Eternity  the  Har- 
vest.— If  thou  art  a  child  of  Heaven,  the 
more  attractive  our  Father  makes  this 
world,  so  much  the  more  shouldst  thou  be 
longing  to  behold  the  glory  of  that  "  better 
land  ;"  for  if  Spring  can  spread  such  charm 
over  our  sin-blighted  world,  as  to  fill  our 
hearts  to  overflowing,  what  will  not  Heaven 
be,  when  we  remember,  that  "  eye  hath  not 
seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  the  heart  con- 
ceived" its  joy  and  blessedness ! 

Marriage. — Tacitus  says : — "Early  mar- 
riage makes  us  immortal.  It  is  the  soul  and 
chief  prop  of  empire.  That  man  who  re- 
solves to  live  without  woman,  and  that 
woman  who  resolves  to  live  without  man, 
are  enemies  to  the  community  in  which  they 
dwell,  injurious  to  themselves,  destructive  to 
the  whole  world,  apostates  from  nature,  and 
rebels  against  heaven  and  earth." 
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GOD     IN    NATURE. 


(Original.) 

GOD  IN  NATURE. 
(no.  I.) 

THE  material  world  in  whicli  we  live  is 
not  only  most  beautiful,  but  it  wonder- 
fully displays  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
its  Creator. 

To  the  eye  of  sense  it  is  beautiful  in  the 
variety  afforded  in  its  alternating  day  and 
night,  and  ever-changing  seasons ;  in  its 
bright  clouds,  its  blue  sky,  and  its  starlit 
canopy  of  night ;  in  its  green  landscapes,  its 
plains,  hills,  and  mountains  ;  and  in  its  gush- 
ing fountains,  and  its  fertilizing  streams. 

It  is  full  of  beautiful  arrangements,  and 
of  wonderful  adaptations.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  is  adapted  to  the  animal,  the  ani- 
mal to  the  vegetable,  and  both  to  their  de- 
pendent relations  to  the  inorganic  world. 
It  did  not  make  itself  thus.  It  did  not  be- 
come such  by  chance.  God  made  it  what  it 
is,  and  everywhere  it  is  full  of  the  evidences 
of  His  wonder-working  hand. 

It  is  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
the  Christian,  whilst  he  daily  studies  and 
cherishes  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  God's 
revealed  will,  to  learn  lessons  of  wisdom,  of 
duty,  and  of  encouragement  from  the  pages 
of  the  great  book  of  nature.  It  is  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  providence  of  God,  as  seen  in 
the  events  of  the  material  world,  that  our 
divine  Lord  endeavored  to  inspire  the  mul- 
titudes, who  heard  his  great  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  a  strong  confidence  in  God, 
"  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
barns  ;  yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they? 
Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I 
say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Where- 
fore, if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe 
you,  Oye  of  little  faith  ?" 

Good  men,  because  they  so  constantly 
disconnect  religious  reflections  with  their 
contemplations  of  the  outer  world,  undoubt- 
edly arrive  at  a  less  exalted  conception  of 
the   character  of  God,  have   a  more  con- 


tracted range  of  devotional  thought,  and, 
consequently,  possess  a  lower  and  less  in- 
telligent piety  than  would  characterize  them 
if  they  habitually  sought  to  behold  Him  in 
everything.  We  should,  indeed,  be  but 
poorly  prepared  to  enter  upon  our  search 
with  profit,  if  we  did  not  take  with  us  the 
revelation  which  He  has  made  to  us  in 
his  Word.  We  should  grope  our  way,  as 
thousands  have  done,  amidst  the  beauties 
of  the  earth,  and  the  glories  of  the  heavens, 
and  fail  to  see  distinctly  the  traces  of  the 
ever-presence,  the  providence,  and  the  be- 
nevolent arrangements  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  But  with  this  handbook,  this 
guide,  in  our  possession,  we  may  discern 
His  greatness  and  goodness  in  everything 
by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Science^  with- 
out revelation,  is  blind  ;  it  is  materialistic  ; 
it  sees  nothing  beyond  phenomena  and  laws ; 
it  perceives  nothing  of  design,  or  of  benevo- 
lent ends  in  view.  But  revelation  enables 
us,  as  in  a  mirror,  to  see  in  these  laws  of 
matter,  of  properties,  and  of  capabilities,  be- 
nevolent adaptations  to  our  wants  and  com- 
forts. Thus  furnished  we  can  with  the 
Psalmist  say,  "  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork;"  and  behold  a  thousand  con- 
firmations of  the  announcement,  "  God  is 
love." 

The  contemplation  of  God's  works,  pur- 
sued in  this  manner,  does  not,  indeied,  af- 
ford such  an  illustration  of  this  consoling 
truth,  as  every  believer  beholds  in  the  face 
of  Jesus,  whom  this  love  sent  to  save  us 
from  sin  and  fit  us  to  be  his  holy  and  happy 
subjects  in  heaven ;  but  it  will  help  to 
strengthen  our  faith,  and  increase  our  love 
to  Him  M'ho  has  made  such  ample  arrange- 
ments in  the  physical  world  for  our  comfort 
and  for  our  education  during  our  short  pu- 
pilage here.  Whilst  a  man  may  have  a  firm 
faith  in  Christ,  and  a  strong  assurance  that 
he  is  accepted  in  the  beloved,  and  that  he 
shall  live  and  reign  with  Him  forever, 
though  he  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  many 
things  that  science  teaches,  yet  if  any  one 
will  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  material 
world  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  he  will 
find  such  an  employment  operating  most 
beneficially  upon   his  religious  views  and 
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affections,  and  affording  him  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  majesty,  power,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence  of  our  great  Father 
on  high. 

The  difficulty  now  before  us  is  not  where 
shall  wo  find  evidences  of  the  perfections  and 
the  benevolent  care  of  our  God  for  his  crea- 
tures, but  where,  out  of  innumerable  ex- 
amples, shall  we  begin  to  select  or  to  spe- 
cify ? 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  in 
its  relations  to  animal  life.  Aeriform  bodies, 
sueh  as  the  atmosphere,  we  call  gases. 
The  air  which  we  constantly  breathe  is  com- 
posed of  two  such  gases  mingled  together. 
The  one  we  call  Oxygen,  the  other  Nitro- 
gen. They  exist  together  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  proportion  of  one  of  oxygen  to  four 
of  nitrogen  by  bulk.  Though  there  be 
always  commingled  with  them  variable 
quantities  of  watery  vapor,  from  which  are 
formed  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  dew ;  and 
carbonic  acid  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  of 
animals  and  formed  during  combustion  and 
fermentation,  as  also  various  effluvia,  yet 
these  two  may  be  said  to  compose  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  oxygen  ia  necessary  for  respiration. 
We  cannot  live  without  it  for  more  than  a  few 
moments.  The  blood  which  has  once  passed 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  is  unfit  to  be 
sent  again  by  the  heart  upon  another  cir- 
cuit. When  not  promptly  furnished  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  oxygen,  a  feeling 
of  suffocation  and  faintness  is  experienced, 
and  soon  death  is  the  result.  The  "short- 
ness of  breath,"  or  the  being  "out  of  breath," 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  experienced  after 
severe  exercise,  or  running,  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  this  partial  suffocation,  aris- 
ing from  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen. 
The  greater  the  physical  effort  we  put  forth, 
the  more  rapidly  do  we  breathe,  just  because 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  accelerated, 
and  more  oxygen  is  needed.  When,  there- 
fore, more  of  the  latter  is  required  than  a 
rapid  breathing  will  afford,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  an  actual  deficiency  existed. 
When  we,  however,  are  at  rest,  or  asleep  in 
a  comfortable  position  of  body,  our  breath- 
ing is  slow  and  calm,  because  the  blood  be- 
ing less  accelerated  requires  less  oxygen. 


Here  we  already  see  how  beautifully  God 
has  ordered  it  that  the  supply  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  wants  of  the  body. 

The  lungs,  intr;  which  the  air  ia  taken 
when  we  inhale,  consist  of  a  mass  of  air 
and  bloodvessels,  separated  from  each 
other  by  thin  partitions  of  membrane.  The 
mixed  gases,  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen,  are 
made  to  fill  the  air  vessels,  whilst  the  blood 
from  the  veins,  now  no  longer  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  life,  fills  the  bloodvessels. 
Oxygen  passes  through  the  thin  partition 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  nearly  all  the 
Nitrogen  remaining  behind.  The  blood, 
thus  charged  with  its  freight  of  Oxygen,  ia 
poured  back  into  the  heart,  and  by  it,  sent 
through  the  arteries  throughout  the  whole 
body.  By  continually  branching  the  arte- 
ries become  at  last  as  small  as  fine  hairs, 
and  therefore  they  are  called  capillaries. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  in  the 
arteries,  but  particularly  in  these  capillaries, 
the  Oxygen  is  continually  consuming  the 
waste  matter  of  the  body  which  is  thrown 
into  the  blood.  Every  effort  we  put  forth, 
both  mental  and  corporeal,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary, whether  we  wake  or  whether  we 
sleep,  is  attended  by  the  waste  of  living 
matter,  which  must  be  restored  by  a  deposit 
of  some  new  matter  from  the  blood.  In 
health,  the  dead  are  constantly  replaced  by 
new  living  particles,  so  that  the  body  re- 
mains in  its  normal  condition.  But  the 
dead  particles  must  be  removed  as  fast  as 
they  become  such,  or  they  will  produce 
disease,  and  death  general.  This  is  the 
office  which  Oxygen  has  to  perform.  Hence 
our  consumption  of  Oxygen  is  proportionate 
to  the  waste  of  the  body.  There  is  thus  a 
beautiful  balance  kept  up.  In  the  case  of 
disease,  especially  in  most  of  fevers,  the 
living  in  unusual  numbers  become  dead 
particles,  the  blood  is  accelerated,  the 
breathing  becomes  rapid,  and  the  body 
wastes  away  speedily.  By  a  wise  arrange- 
ment the  dead  and  contagious  particles  are 
burned  off,  often,  however,  not  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  formed,  and  consequently  the  dis- 
ease progresses,  until  a  point  is  reached 
at  which  either  the  waste  and  consumption 
become  equalized,  and  the  rital  processes 
gradually  gain  the   preponderance,  or  the 
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diseased  action  gains  the  complete  supre- 
macy, and  the  result  is  death.  Rest,  quiet- 
ness of  body,  composure  of  mind,  cheerful- 
ness, and  good  nursing,  if  they  do  not  check, 
at  least  do  not  give  any  advantage  to  the 
diseased  action,  and  hence  they  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  vital  power  to  throw  off 
the  disease  and  to  bring  the  body  again  into 
its  normal  state. 

If  then  Oxygen  is  so  essential  to  life  and 
to  the  maintainance  of  the  body  in  a  state 
of  health,  why  is  it  not  furnished  to  us  in  a 
state  of  purity,  and  why  is  it  mingled  with 
four  times  its  bulk  of  Nitrogen  in  the  at- 
mosphere ?  Why  are  we  obliged  to  breathe 
it  so  much  diluted  ?  Here  again  we  find  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  benevolence  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  who  has  adjusted  our 
frames  to  external  nature,  and  that  to  us. 
When  Oxygen  is  breathed  in  its  purity, 
there  are  produced  results  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  disease.  The  blood  is  accelerated, 
inflammation  is  produced,  and  death,  in  a 
short  time  follows.  In  the  quantities  in 
which  we  ordinarily  breathe  it,  it  does  not 
attack  or  consume  any  of  the  living  particles 
of  the  body,  but  when  there  is  not  waste 
matter  for  the  full  exhaustion  of  its  powers, 
it  causes  living  to  become  effete  matter.  It 
does  not  return  through  the  veins  as  it  went 
through  the  arteries.  If  it  do  not  find,  it 
will  produce  matter  upon  which  it  may  act. 
Hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  a  large  dilu- 
tion. Nitrogen  is  inert  or  negative  in  its 
relations  to  the  system.  Physiologists  know 
of  no  way  in  which  it  becomes  a  constituent 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  except  through  the 
food.  It  does  not  find  its  way  farther  than 
to  the  lungs.  The  whole  of  the  Nitrogen,  and 
but  half  of  the  Oxygen  inhaled,  are  thrown 
out  again  at  every  expiration. 

But  might  not  the  same  end  be  gained  by 
a  pure  atmosphere  of  Oxygen  of  one-fifth  of 
its  present  density?  Would  not  the  same 
amount  of  Oxygen  be  inhaled  as  at  present 
at  each  inspiration  ?  There  would ;  but  in 
Buch  a  rare  atmosphere  the  process  of 
breathing  would  become  exceedingly  labo- 
rious, and  perhaps,  impossible  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  situations,  as  on  high 
mountains,  where  the  atmosphere  is  reduced 
to  one-half  its  ordinary  density,  respiration 


is,  in  many  oases,  carried  on  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  pain.  How  much  more  would  it 
be  so,  if  it  were  reduced  to  a  density  of  one- 
fiflh?  An  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  of 
such  a  degree  of  rarity  would,  consequently, 
not  answer  the  wants  of  the  body,  though 
the  precise  quantity  were  afforded.  How 
wisely,  therefore,  has  God  arranged  the  air 
for  our  health  and  comfort ! 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  in  this  bene- 
volent arrangement.  He  has  provided  for 
another  important  want.  It  is  animal  heai. 
The  natural  temperature  of  the  body  is  con- 
stantly about  98°.  In  healthy  children  it  is 
a  little  higher ;  in  extreme  old  age  it  is 
lower.  This  heat  is  not  introduced  from 
without  the  system  ;  it  is  developed  by  pro- 
cesses within  the  body.  Whilst  a  part  of  it 
is  produced  by  digestion,  or  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  during  that  pro- 
cess, the  greater  portion,  by  far,  is  the  result 
of  the  combustion  of  the  dead  or  effete  par- 
ticles by  Oxygen,  as  already  described. 
This,  with  an  average  amount  of  food  and 
exercise,  by  which  the  useless  particles  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Oxygen, 
will  produce  an  average  amount  of  tem- 
perature. In  the  summer,  or  during  active 
exercise  or  labor,  the  excess  of  heat  de- 
veloped, is  kept  down  by  perspiration  and 
the  cold  produced  by  its  evaporation.  So 
also  in  fevers,  when  the  skin  becomes  moist, 
the  high  temperature  is  reduced  and  the 
patient  is  greatly  relieved.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  cold  of  winter,  the  rapid  waste  of 
heat  from  the  body  must  be  prevented  by  arti- 
ficial external  heat,  or  by  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  clothing.  Whilst  clothing  does 
not  communicate  any  warmth  to  the  body, 
it  does  what  is  equivalent  to  it ;  it  prevents 
its  escape. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  rises  and  falls  with  the 
amount  of  Oxygen  appropriated.  Animals, 
such  as  toads  and  serpents,  which  breathe 
very  slowly,  have  always  a  low  temperature. 
On  the  contrary,  those  animals  which  breathe 
rapidly  or  have  large  lungs,  maintain  a  high 
temperature,  and  during  severe  exertion  or 
a  febrile  state  of  the  body,  when  the  circu- 
lation and  breathing  is  full  and  rapid  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  heat  becomes  excessive. 
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And  here  God  has  provided  a  prompt  re- 
lief in  the  perspiration  which  starts  from 
every  pore,  and  which,  by  its  evaporation, 
cools  the  oppressed  system.  Few  consider 
how  great  a  blessing  there  is  in  this  benevo- 
lent arrangement.  If  perspiration  did  not 
promptly  follow,  we  should  be  able  to  endure 
but  little  bodily  effort. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  how  wonder- 
fully the  cravings  of  the  healthy  body,  in 
relation  to  food,  corresponds  with  its  de- 
mands for  a  supply  of  animal  heat.  In 
summer,  or  when  the  body  is  kept  by  cloth- 
ing or  artificial  heat  in  a  warm  condition, 
the  expenditure  of  temperature  being  pre- 
vented, the  quantity  of  food  which  the  appe- 
tite demands  is  greatly  reduced,  unless  by 
exercise  and  perspiration  the  excess  is  car- 
ried off.  When,  however,  the  body  is  ex- 
posed to  coldand  its  heatis  rapidly  expended, 
the  appetite  is  sharpened,  digestion  is  more 
perfect,  and  a  quality  of  food  is  demanded 
such  as  during  its  combustion  in  the  system 
■will  afford  more  heat.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  in  cold  climates  and  during  cold  sea- 
sons the  richest  kinds  of  food  are  relished, 
whilst  the  contrary  is  true  in  summer  and 
warm  climates.  Within  the  tropics  men 
live  almost  exclusively  on  vegetable  diet ; 
in  temperate  latitudes  it  is  mixed ;  whilst  in 
the  polar  regions  it  is  entirely  animal,  and 
the  fatter  it  is  the  more  highly  it  is  prized. 
Whilst  the  Hindoo  is  satisfied  with  his  rice, 
the  Eskemo  feasts  upon  the  fats  extracted 
from  the  seal. 

We  must  not  forget,  In  concluding  this 
topic,  to  direct  attention  to  the  wonderful 
manner  in  which  God,  who  feeds  the  fowls 
which  cannot  sow  or  gather  into  barns, 
clothes  the  lower  animals,  which  cannot,  like 
man,  adapt  themselves  artificially  to  the 
changes  of  season.  At  the  approach  of  the 
long  winters  of  the  high  latitudes,  most  of 
these  animals  acquire  a  thick  coating  of  fine 
hair  or  fur,  which  answers  them  the  same 
purpose  that  an  extra  garment  of  woollen 
fabric  does  us.  In  the  spring  this  fine  hair 
is  shed,  and  a  thin  coating  of  coarser  hair 
takes  its  place.  This  is  known  to  be  the 
case  with  several  of  our  domestic  animals, 
such  as  the  horse  and  the  cow.    Hence,  too, 


trappers  endeavor  to  capture  tljc  animals 
whose  fur  is  esteemed  valuable  before  the 
warm  weatlier  of  spring  sets  in. 

These  arrangements  are  not  the  result  of 
a  blind  chance.  They  show  that  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Being  made  and  controls  the 
world  of  matter,  and  that  lie  has  so  con- 
structed the  animal  economy  that  it  shall 
be  adapted  to  the  various  changes  which 
the  former  may  undergo.  And  we  see  how 
admirably  He  has  made  a  single  element — 
Oxygen — to  minister  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  our  bodies. 

Z. 

RAILROAD  REFLECTIONS. 

BY    LEWIS    L.    HOUPT. 

NUMEROUS,  and  highly  instructive,  are 
the  lessons,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life.  At 
home  and  abroad,  everywhere,  may  the 
scenes  of  earth  be  made  to  remind  us  of 
the  scenes  of  Eternity,  and  teach  us  the 
necessity  of  a  preparation  to  enter  upon  the 
life  beyond  the  grave. 

On  many  railroads  it  is  customary  to 
permit  none  to  enter  the  cars,  unless  they 
exhibit  a  ticket,  as  they  pass  through  a 
narrow  gangway.  Musing  upon  this  regu- 
lation, a  short  time  ago,  when  returning 
home  from  the  East,  and  when,  with  the 
rest,  before  I  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cars, 
I  was  obliged  to  exhibit  my  ticket,  I  wa« 
led  to  the  following  train  of  reflection. 

Here  were  persons  from  every  conceiv- 
able locality.  Each  one  had  a  ticket.  The 
tickets  were  of  various  kinds,  issued  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  by  different  agents.  All 
who  had  genuine  tickets,  however,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  differed,  were  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  narrow  gangway,  un- 
questioned. All,  without  tickets,  were  re- 
jected. Each  one,  too,  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  singly,  by  virtue  of  his  own  ticket, 
and  could  not  depend  upon  the  ticket  of  his 
neighbor.  I  noticed,  too,  that  children 
procured  their  tickets  at  half  price,  whilst 
infants  were  permitted  to  pass  free  of  charge. 

Those  car-loads  of  passengers  served  to 
my  mind  as  a  suitable  representation  of  the 
whole  human  family.     We  are  all  travellers 
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to  a  distant  world — Toyagers  to  another 
scene  of  action — strangers  and  pilgrims  in 
the  earth.  We  are  all  passing  through  the 
narrow  gangway — Death.  It  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  once  to  die.  No  matter  in 
what  quarter  of  the  world  we  live,  we 
must  at  last  come  up  from  the  north 
and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  If  we  have  a  genuine  ticket,  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  of  the  crucified  Son 
of  God,  it  is  accepted.  It  matters  not  by 
what  church  it  has  been  issued,  whether 
Lutheran  or  Presbyterian,  Methodist  or 
Episcopalian,  if  it  but  bear  the  impress  of 
the  Saviour's  name,  it  will  serve  to  us  as  a 
passport  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
But  if  we  have  no  ticket — no  "  title  clear 
to  mansions  in  the  skies !" — when  we 
come  up  to  the  narrow  gangway,  we  are 
rejected,  "bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast 
into  outer  darkness."  Each  one,  too,  must 
render  Ms  own  account.  The  human  fa- 
mily is  individualized  in  that  great  day. 
My  title  to  heaven  will  not  benefit  you,  and 
yours,  however  indisputable,  will  not  avail 
me.  If  we  have  not  each,  for  ourselves, 
sought  and  obtained  an  interest  in  the  cove- 
nanted blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  will  be  cast 
out  from  the  presence  of  God  and  the  holy 
angels.  "  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden." 

Furthermore,  to  pursue  the  analogy : 
Children  reach  heaven  at  half-price.  "  Un- 
to whomsoever  little  is  given,  of  him  little 
18  required."  Christ  died  for  them,  as  for 
all,  but  they  have  done  less,  suffered  less, 
sinned  less,  and  their  responsibility  is  in 
proportion.  And  the  little  infants,  who 
nestle  so  closely  in  their  parents'  bosoms, 
need  no  ticket  at  all.  They  enter  in,  too? 
by  Christ,  but  they  are  not  jiidged,  as  are 
adults,  not  having  arrived  at  years  of  ac- 
countability. They  are  merely  transplanted 
— here  expanding  buds ;  there  blooming 
flowers  in  the  paradise  of  God.  Not  having 
committed  actual  sin,  they  do  not  need  the 
ticket  of  repentance  towards  God,  but  are 
suffered  to  pass,  unquestioned,  reposing  on 
the  arms  of  Jksus,  into  the  region  of  eternal 
sunshine  and  glory. 

Fellow-traveller  to  eternity  1    "  Strait  is 


the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
unto  life."     See  to  your  ticket ! 
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HAVING  occasion,  a  short  time  since,  to 
visit  Chicago,  and  desirous  to  know 
something  of  the  condition  of  our  beloved 
Lutheran  Zion  there,  I  spent  part  of  a  day  in 
visiting  the  Reverend  Paul  Andersen,  and 
the  Norwegian  church,  under  his  care.  The 
progress  of  this  church  has  been  watched 
by  its  friends  in  the  East  with  considerable 
interest.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  have  felt  it 
a  privilege  to  contribute  to  its  erection. 
Under  the  pastoral  care  of  one,  whose  zeal 
and  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  Christ  cannot 
be  too  highly  extolled,  I  felt  sure  the  report 
would  be  a  goodly  one,  and  these  fond  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  disappointed. 

Accompanied  by  the  pastor,  I  went  to  the 
church,  and  as  we  drew  near,  my  heart  was 
made  truly  glad  by  the  prospect.  The 
church  is  a  brick  structure,  a  square  tower 
or  belfry  in  front,  and  is  neatly  and  appro- 
priately ornamented.  It  stands  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  large  Scandinavian  population, 
and  when  finished,  will  be  really  an  orna- 
ment to  the  neighborhood,  and  I  trust  a 
centre  of  light,  diffusing  radiance  on  every 
side. 

With  the  interior  I  was  highly  pleased. 
By  dint  of  the  most  persevering  exertion  and 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  the  congregation  has 
succeeded  in  finishing  the  body  of  the  church, 
in  order  to  have  a  place  of  meeting  and  a 
rallying-point  for  its  membership.  There  is 
in  the  entire  interior  a  beautiful  simplicity, 
exceedingly  appropriate  to  a  House  of  God. 
The  pure  white  walls,  surmounted  by  a 
neatly  ornamented  Gothic  roof — the  choir- 
gallery,  spanning  one  end  of  the  audience 
chamber — opposite  to  it,  the  neat  pulpit — 
together  constitutes  a  most  delightful  and 
agreeable  whole.  Here  is  no  gaudy  up- 
holstery— here  are  no  richly  painted  win- 
dows— no  costly  frescoing — but  I  neverthe- 
less felt,  that  here,  in  this  neat  sanctuary,  if 
anywhere,  God  will  delight  to  meet  with 
His  humble  and  devout  worshippers. 

This  church,  I  have  said,  has  been  erected, 
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only  by  dint  of  the  most  intense  and  self- 
denying  perseverance.  When  all  other 
means  had  failed  to  raise  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  structure — when  every 
cent  apparently  had  been  given  which  the 
membership  could  spare — yet,  so  anxious 
■were  they  for  the  completion  of  the  edifice, 
that,  rather  than  renew  their  call  on  the 
East,  the  individual  members  have  loaned 
to  the  church  additional  sums,  varying  from 
$25  to  $100 — and  now  the  building  is  thus 
far  completed  with  but  $3000  debt,  and 
nearly  all  the  pews  rented. 

The  erection  of  this  new  church  has  re- 
sulted in  an  acquisition  of  some  twenty 
families,  who  had  previously  not  attended 
the  services  of  any  sanctuary.  The  congre- 
gation may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  per- 
manently established.  The  revenue  of  the 
ehurch  from  pew  rents  alone  (some  of  which 
rent  for  $40),  is  more  than  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  entire  current  expenses.  Thus  God 
has  given  our  church  a  nucleus  in  the  great 
and  growing  city  of  Chicago.  Let  us 
unitedly  pray,  that  there  may  be  added  unto 
it  many  enterprising  men,  who  shall  bear 
thence  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through 
all  the  West  I  May  God  prosper  our  Luthe- 
ran church  in  Chicago,  and  restore  the 
health  of  its  beloved  pastor  I 


TRAVELS  IN  WALES. 

JOTTINGS  OF   A  TKAVBLLER  IN  LETTERS   TO   A  FRIEND. 
NO.     I. 

DEAR  FRED :  You  know  that,  besides 
the  improvement  of  my  health,  a  pro- 
minent object  of  my  visit  to  the  Old  World 
was  to  spend  some  time  with  my  friends  in 
England,  The  delicious  weather  with  which 
I  started  from  New  York  followed  me  across 
the  ocean,  and  to  my  brother's  beautiful 
residence  in  St.  Michael's  Hamlet,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Liverpool.  After  en- 
joying for  some  days  the  quiet  repose  of 
that  lovely  spot,  where  elegant  mansions 
and  sweet  cottages  embowered  in  shrubbery 
and  roses  and  fragrant  creepers  meet  your 
eye  every  few  moments  as  you  ramble  about 
in  the  still  and  shady  lanes,  a  trip  to  Caer- 
narvon, in  North  Wales  was  proposed.  The 
party  was  to  consist  of  my  brother  and  his 


wife,  my  friend,  Mr.  B.,  and  his  lady,  and 
your  humble  servant;  and  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  our  departure  was  Saturday 
morning,  July  8th.  We  accordingly  left 
Liverpool  by  the  steamer.  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  about  11a.  m.,  having  made  our  way  on 
board  with  some  inconvenience ;  their  ar- 
rangements for  passengers  entering  and 
leaving  steamboats  are  in  PJngland,  as  yon 
know,  far  inferior  to  ours.  I  heard  warm 
praises  of  the  beauty  of  our  boat ;  but  she 
could  not  bear  comparison  with  the  palaces 
that  float  upon  our  rivers,  as  regards  either 
convenience  or  elegance.  Yet  she  was  a 
very  fine  vessel,  of  great  solidity  and 
strength.  There  was  a  fine  commodious 
cabin  below,  which  could  not,  however,  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  shelter  on  deck, 
either  against  the  rain  or  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun.  It  was  our  lot  this  morning  to 
bear  the  latter  infliction  some  time  after 
starting;  for  I  never  experienced  warmer 
weather  in  England  than  we  had  during  the 
earlier  half  of  this  day.  On  account  of  the 
violent  winds,  sudden  squalls,  and  rough 
waves  frequent  in  this  channel,  the  steamers 
plying  here  In  different  directions  are  not 
provided  with  permanent  awnings,  whick 
would  soon  be  demolished.  For  some  time, 
therefore,  we  protected  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  could  against  "the  sun's  perpendicular 
heat"  with  umbrellas,  my  large  family  um- 
brella, which  my  sister-in-law  always  face- 
tiously called  grandpapa,  and  about  which  I 
am  often  very  much  quizzed,  rendering  good 
service  with  its  extraordinary  expanse  of 
sunbeam-intercepting  surface.  This  same 
venerable  umbrellahas,by-the-by,just  claims 
to  your  respectful  consideration ;  for,  after 
sheltering  me  here  for  years  from  heat  and 
wet,  it  has,  in  its  old  age,  greatly  enhanced 
its  respectability  by  making  the  tour  of 
Europe,  accompanying  me  faithfully,  like  a 
veteran  servant,  through  all  the  varying 
scenes  of  foreign  travel.  We  were  quite 
glad  to  perceive,  after  a  while,  that  the 
"  deck-hands"  were  preparing  to  spread  a 
canvas  awning  over  the  deck,  a  feat  accom- 
plished with  no  great  despatch,  and  with  no 
small  danger  to  the  ladies'  bonnets  and  the 
gentlemen's  hats,  my  own  beaver,  but  just 
purchased  from  "  Satchell,  by  special  ap- 
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pointment,  hatter  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
Prince  Albert,"  receiving  sundry  woful 
thumps.  The  operation  seemed  to  discom- 
pose a  hale,  hearty  yeoman,  who,  with  his 
buxom  and  rather  pretty  mate,  and  some 
four  or  five  children,  occupied  a  bench 
against  the  gunwale,  directly  opposite  my 
seat.  But  after  mamma  and  the  children, 
who  were  assiduously  engaged  in  stuffing 
cakes,  had  been  well  jammed  and  their 
headgear  crushed  out  of  shape,  and  the  rest 
of  us  had,  more  than  once,  been  uncere- 
moniously shoved  about,  the  awning  was  at 
last  raised,  and  duly  made  fast,  to  our  great 
immediate  relief.  I  say  immediate,  because 
in  escaping  from  one  evil  we  fell  into 
another  :  in  flying  from  the  darts  of  Phoebus 
■we  encountered  the  blasts  of  ^olus.  The 
awning  produced  such  a  draught  on  deck, 
that  it  was  very  soon  too  cool  for  me,  and  I 
was  glad  to  put  on  and  button  up  my  over- 
coat, not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  I  was 
not  singular  in\  my  chilliness,  when  I  saw 
the  gentlemen  around  me  following  my  ex- 
ample, and  the  ladies  wrapping  up  in  shawls 
and  even  cloaks. 

Notwithstanding  our  exposure,  first  to  the 
scorching  sunbeams,  and  then  to  the  chill 
breeze,  our  sail  was  for  some  time  very 
pleasant.  The  coast  presented  a  variety  of 
interesting  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  the 
eye  dwelt  with  delight  on  sunny  slopes  gra- 
dually receding  from  the  water's  edge  up  to 
pleasant  mansions,  or  charming  cottages, 
cosily  imbedded  in  lawns  of  softest  green, 
shaded  and  sheltered  by  lofty  trees  standing 
here  and  there  in  solitary  majesty,  and  again 
clustering  in  picturesque  groups  and  dense 
groves.  Our  eyes  feasted  on  these  charms 
of  nature  until  the  summons  came  to  feast 
our  palates  on  roast  beef  and  mutton,  and  a 
variety  of  other  delicious  viands,  an  invita- 
tion to  which  none  of  the  passengers  seemed 
loath  to  render  due  honor.  While  we  were  en- 
gaged in  refi'eshing  the  inner  man  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  gastronomies,  I  could  per- 
ceive, from  occasional  glimpses  through  the 
cabin  window  opposite  my  seat,  that  I  was 
losing  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  deal  of  fine 
scenery ;  but,  as  the  attempt  to  do  two  dif- 
ferent things  at  one  and  the  same  time  is 
never  attended  with  much  success,  I  ban- 


ished the  regret  at  the  loss  from  my  mind, 
and  devoted  myself  with  undivided  energy 
to  the  delectations  of  the  table.  While  pro- 
secuting this  agreeable  occupation  under 
the  auspices  of  our  captain's  round  and  ru- 
bicund face,  the  face  of  the  sky  began  to 
assume  a  frowning  aspect:  a  thick  gray 
curtain  rapidly  overspread  the  heavens, 
which  had  just  been  so  smiling,  and  in  the 
southeast,  the  quarter  whence  this  change 
proceeded,  hung  a  great  mass  of  black  and 
threatening  cloud,  which  seemed  to  bode  a 
coming  thunderstorm.  The  wind  blew  fresh 
and  gusty,  so  that  our  awning  had  to  come 
down ;  and  when  the  rain  did  come,  my 
veteran  umbrella  was  my  only  shelter,  as  I 
did  not  like  to  take  refuge  in  the  cabin  be- 
low. 

The  rain,  however,  did  not  amount  to 
much :  nevertheless,  we  did  not  see  much 
of  the  beautiful  Welsh  coast,  for  a  dense  fog 
swept  across  and  hovered  along  its  fair  out- 
line, and,  hangingin  long  wizard  streaks  upon 
its  winsome  features,  concealed  it  almost 
entirely  from  view.  Still  we  caught,  here 
and  there,  through  rents  in  the  misty  cur- 
tain, pleasant  glimpses  of  bright-green, 
sunny  hillsides,  of  smiling  lawns,  and  of 
sheep-pastures  covered  with  tiny-looking 
sheep,  all  interspersed  with  darker  greens, 
with  clusters  of  trees,  and  great  patches  of 
sterile  soil  or  arid  rocks.  The  sky  was  clear 
again  as  we  approached  Little  Orme's 
Head,  a  little  beyond  which  is  Great  Orme's 
Head,  both  rising,  steep  and  rugged,  high 
above  the  water.  The  latter  is  more  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  promon- 
tory consisting  of  one  vast  rock,  which  was 
once,  without  doubt,  an  island ;  for  even 
now  it  is  connected  with  the  main  land  only 
by  a  neck  of  low  marshes.  From  its  con- 
spicuous position  and  great  height,  it  forms 
an  important  landmark  to  seamen.  Its 
whole  surface  is  traversed  by  great  horizon- 
tal fissures,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  jelly-cake  composed  of  a  series  of 
layers  :  near  the  base  great  caverns  have 
been  worn  into  it  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves  ;  and  from  the  wasting  action  of  beat- 
ing winds  and  pelting  rains,  large  pieces 
sometimes  fall,  with  thundering  noise,  into 
the  waters  beneath.     Both  these  immense 
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rocks  are  alive  with  sea-birds,  which  arc 
secure  from  all  molestation  in  such  in- 
accessible crags.  The  surface  was  dotted 
with  gulls,  which  breed  in  vast  numbers,  in 
the  fissures :  flocks  of  these  singular  birds 
were  wheeling  their  eccentric  flight  around 
those  towering  headlands,  while  black  wild 
ducks  were  darting  and  screaming  about 
among  them ;  and  at  the  utmost  top  some 
sheep  were  seen,  so  exceedingly  minute,  that 
they  could  be  recognized  as  living  creatures 
only  by  their  moving  from  place  to  place. 
The  Great  Orme's  Head  "  consists  of  alter- 
nate beds  of  chert  and  limestone,  uniformly 
dipping  from  every  side  to  a  common  centre, 
where  a  valuable  deposit  of  copper  ore  is 
imbedded  ;"  its  less  imposing  neighbor  ex- 
hibits the  same  general  features.  "  The 
beautiful  bay  between  the  two  headlands 
might  easily  be  formed  into  a  safe  and  com- 
modious harbor,  affording  to  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  easy  access  and  secure  refuge 
under  every  circumstance  of  tide  and 
weather,  for  which  purpose  its  great  depth 
of  water,  and  perfect  freedom  from  rocks 
and  shoals  render  it  admirably  adapted." 

But  I  must  not  loiter  by  the  way,  as  it  is 
Wales  itself  concerning  which  I  am  to  write. 
With  a  clearer  sky,  yet  with  an  occasional 
sprinkle  from  a  passing  cloud,  we  arrived  in 
due  time  at  Bangor  Bridge,  just  above  the 
Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  a  work  which, 
though  now  eclipsed  by  the  Tubular  Railway 
Bridge,  will  continue  to  stand,  a  useful  and 
most  elegant  monument  of  human  ingenuity 
andskill.  Itis  byfarthemore  beautiful  object 
of  the  two.  Here,  where  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  of  our  sail  opened  upon  us,  we  were 
transferred  from  the  "  Prince  of  Wales"  to 
a  smaller  steamer,  in  which  we  passed  first 
beneath  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  and 
soon  after  beneath  the  Tubular  Bridge  ;  and 
while  we  were  gazing,  in  profound  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beauties  of  nature,  upon  the 
varied  and  lovely  scenery  around  us,  we 
were  very  energetically  kept  in  mind  of  the 
grosser  interests  of  society,  by  the  fierce 
rush  and  clamor  of  a  railway  train  that 
came  thundering  along  the  shore,  and 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  obscurity  of  that 
marvellous  structure,  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge.    A  prominent  object  in  the  scenery 


presented  by  the  island  of  Anglesea,  which 
here  lies  directly  opposite  the  Welsli  coast, 
is  the  noble  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  AnglcHea, 
whose  purse,  if  report  speak  truth,  has  a 
pretty  large  hole  in  the  bottom.  When,  at 
about  5  p.  M.,  we  were  approaching  Caer- 
narvon, we  had  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  that  trite  saying,  that  human  nature 
is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  I  became 
quite  convinced  of  what  I  had  strongly  sus- 
pected before,  that  is,  that  it  is  not  only  in 
American  cities  that  passengers  are,  upon 
the  arrival  of  steamboats,  beset  by  a  rude 
mob  of  half  savages  in  quest  of  jobs.  Cer- 
tainly what  we  here  experienced  was  some- 
thing like  an  irruption  of  barbarians.  These 
fellows  did  not  wait  until  we  reached  Caer- 
narvon, but  boarded  our  craft  when  we 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  Bangor ;  and 
a  more  rude,  uncouth,  and  vagabond-looking 
set  I  have  rarely  seen.  In  their  eagerness 
to  secure  the  privilege  of  conveying  our 
luggage  to  our  prospective  lodging-places, 
"for  a  consideration,"  they  seemed  ready  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  ourselves,  so  that, 
what  with  their  wild  attire,  their  unkempt 
locks,  their  ugly  visages,  and  their  uncouth 
language — our  ears  being  here  for  the  first 
time  assailed  by  the  rattle  of  Welsh  con- 
sonants— we  might  have  entertained  serious 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  our  persons, 
had  we  not  had  satisfactory  evidence 
around  us  of  being  under  the  strong  pro- 
tection of  good  Queen  Victoria's  govern- 
ment. When  we  had  reached  the  wharf  at 
Caernarvon,  and  stepped  ashore,  our  efforts 
to  obtain  a  conveyance  to  our  destined 
quarters  led  us  into  a  ludicrous  scene. 
While  we  were  looking  for  a  carriage  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  we  three  gen- 
tlemen intending  to  walk  the  short  distance 
we  were  unexpectedly  informed  in  a  very 
unceremonious  manner  by  some  bvstander, 
that  the  carriage  belonging  to  the  "Roval 
and  Sportsman's  Hotel"  was  close  at  hand  ; 
and  when  we  stated  that  it  was  our  intention 
to  put  up  at  that  house,  we  were  all  five 
together  with  some  other  travellers,  packed 
like  herring  into  the  carriage  aforesaid,  to 
which  I  could  not  but  wish,  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  properties  of  India-rubber,  but 
which,  after  all,  by  dint  of  a  little  managing, 
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accommodated  us  all  quite  comfortably.  Our 
driver,  who  had  not  probably  in  a  long  time 
carried  such  a  load,  seemed  quite  elated, 
and  drove  us,  amidst  a  furious  cracking  of 
his  whip,  in  dashing  style  to  the  door  of  our 
hotel,  where  we  were  very  courteously  and 
smilingly  received  by  the  short  and  plump, 
but  rather  pretty  and  very  active  landlady, 
who  had  tis  soon  provided  with  nice  and 
comfortable  rooms. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  order  tea, 
and  after  having  taken  possession  of  our 
several  chambers,  and  brought  our  exter- 
nals into  more  presentable  condition  than 
our  wet  sail  and  our  packed  drive  from  the 
wharf  had  left  us,  we  were  quite  ready  to 
do  justice  to  our  first  meal  in  Wales.  Eve- 
rybody knows  that  in  England  tables 
dUiote  are  rarely  met  with,  as  they  are  not 
agreeable  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
English  people.  Accordingly  our  table  was 
here  also  set  in  our  private  drawing-room, 
with  equal  despatch  and  neatness  ;  and,  I 
venture  to  say  that,  when  we  gathered 
around  it,  we  were  as  pleasant  a  party  as 
ever  clustered  around  a  tea-urn  in  the 
"  Royal  and  Sportsman's  Hotel."  There 
was  my  brother,  with  his  profound  delight 
in  social  comforts,  his  ever-ready  jokes,  and 
his  inveterate  propensity  to  quiz  poor  me 
about  my  peculiarities ;  opposite  me,  his 
better  half,  stanchly  John  Bull  to  the 
heart's  core,  with  her  acute  judgment,  her 
savoir  falre^  her  nice  tact,  her  genealogical 
infallibility,  and  her  occasional  dogmatism 
upon  debatable  questions,  presiding,  with 
much  grace  and  dignity,  at  the  urn ;  on  my 
left,  my  excellent  friend  B.,  with  his  ex- 
haustless  fund  of  information  concerning 
English  localities,  English  society,  and  Eng- 
lish affairs,  with  his  arch  humor,  his  po- 
lished frankness,  and  well-bred  straightfor- 
wardness of  speech,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  ;  and 
by  his  side,  his  accomplished  lady,  entering 
with  ready  interest  into  all  our  discussions, 
and,  with  warm  sympathy,  into  all  our  plans, 
and  by  her  quickness  of  repartee  and  good- 
humored  raillery,  provoking  many  a  merry 
laugh ;  and,  lastly,  your  most  humble  cor- 
respondent, enjoying  to  the  utmost  these 


social  delectations  supperadded  to  the  com- 
forts which  the  cook  had  provided  for  us. 

But  I  mentioned  plans  just  now ;  and  that 
reminds  me,  that  my  pen  has  been  running 
away  with  my  memory,  and  taking  its  own 
way,  recording  events  out  of  their  chrono- 
logical order.  While  the  servants  were  set- 
ting our  tea-table,  I  was  standing  at  the  open 
window  which  looked  out  upon  the  street  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  upon  a  large,  open 
court  on  the  opposite  side,  inclosed  by  a 
stone  wall.  Presently  I  observed  my  friend 
B.  obviously  engrossed  completely  with  the 
attentive  perusal  of  a  large  handbill  that  had 
been  posted  upon  this  stone  wall.  Suddenly 
he  turned  away  from  this  absorbing  occupa- 
tion, ran  up  stairs  at  double  quick  time,  and 
rushed  into  our  midst,  evidently,  brimful! 
of  the  information  which  he  had  gathered 
from  the  handbill.  From  this  he  had  learned, 
he  said,  that  by  stage-coaches,  regularly 
running  between  Caernarvon  and  Llangollen 
during  the  summer-season,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tourists,  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  together  what  we  had  for 
years  been  longing  for,  to  wit,  a  tour  through 
the  most  striking  and  picturesque  scenery 
in  North  Wales.  It  was  the  plans  in  refer- 
ence to  this  tour,  which  were  discussed  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  during  our  evening 
meal ;  the  result  of  this  discussion  will  ap- 
pear hereafter. 

From  the  tea-table  we  all  adjourned  to 
Caernarvon  Castle,  an  ancient  structure  of 
great  extent,  and,  though  partially  in  ruins, 
upon  the  whole  in  a  most  extraordinary 
state  of  preservation.  To  us,  Americans, 
in  whose  country  nothing  is  old  but  the  soil, 
the  forests,  and  the  mountains,  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  Europe  are  the  old 
cathedrals,  the  old  palaces,  castles,  and 
such  like.  You,  my  dear  Fred,  know  my 
antiquarian  predilections,  and  my  invete- 
rate propensity  to  break  my  head  over  old 
manuscripts,  and  to  grub  about  among  all 
sorts  of  literary  antiquities,  so  that  you  can 
readily  conceive  with  what  a  perfect  furor  I 
rushed  into  that  old  castle,  and  with  what 
wild  enthusiasm  I  explored  its  massive  tow- 
ers, its  long,  dark  passages,  and  its  subter- 
ranean chambers.     A  part  of  it,  directly 
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as  you  enter,  is  inhabited  by  a  janitor  or 
keeper,  whose  business  it  is  to  admit  visitors, 
upon  their  pounding  against  tlie  huge  and 
massive  gate,  which  is  well  secured  within. 
This  opened,  you  pass  through  a  wide  and 
lofty  entrance-way  built  into  the  castle-wall, 
into  the  great  open  court  comi)letely  in- 
closed by  the  castle ;  within  this  gateway, 
and  beneath  its  solid  masonry,  you  find  a 
middle-aged  woman,  a  member,  I  suppose, 
of  the  keeper's  family,  who  keeps  exposed 
for  sale,  on  a  stand,  books  that  refer  to  the 
history  or  topography  of  Wales,  sundry 
Welsh  manufactures  for  female  wear,  and 
dolls  dressed  in  the  national  costume  of  the 
Welsh  women.  Having  first  bought  a  book, 
I  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  other  object  of 
interest  to  purchase,  when  my  sister-in-law 
settled  the  question,  by  assuring  me,  that  it 
would  be  quite  absurd,  and  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  of,  that  I  should  return  home 
without  a  home-manufactured  exemplar  of 
the  Welsh  peasantry  in  full  costume.  So 
the  doll  was  bought,  the  quizzical  creature, 
with  its  funny  broad-brimmed,  sugar-loaf 
felt  hat,  with  its  very  comfortable  cloak  fur- 
nished with  a  large  cape  and  hood,  with  its 
dress  of  linsey-woolsey,  and  check-apron, 
and  its  knitted  stockings,  and  actual  leather 
shoes,  all  of  home-manufacture,  with,  more- 
over, a  basket  suspended  on  the  left  arm, 
the  fingers  employed  figuratively,  in  knit- 
ting, the  ball  of  yarn  pinned  to  the  side,  just 
as  the  Welsh  damsels  are  wont  to  sally 
forth  on  a  visit.  The  next  time  that  you 
show  your  segar-smoked  phiz  in  my  house, 
you  shall  have  a  sight  of  this  charming 
Welsh  belle,  snugly  ensconced  under  a 
glass-shade,  for  the  reverent  inspection  of 
those  who  are  curious  in  costumes.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  most  interesting  part 
of  this  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  spe- 
cies sapiens,  are  the  legs,  on  account  of 
the  black,  veritably  knitted  stockings  in 
which  they  are  encased ;  for,  doubtless,  one 
reason  why  naturalists  designate  our  spe- 
cies as  sapiens,  is,  that  we  thrust  our  ex- 
tremities into  integuments ;  but  these  stock- 
ings are  a  curiosity.  The  ladies  seemed 
to  be  much  entertained  by  the  conversation 
of  the  respectable  spinster,  who  dealt  in 
dolls  and  books,  and  who  had  probably  at- 


tained the  honors  of  old  maidenhood,  be- 
cause her  charms  were  concealed  from  the 
world  by  the  massive,  and  seldom  unbolted, 
portal  of  Caernarvon  Castle. 

Meanwhile  my  brother  had,  with  some 
mischievous  design,  whispered  to  the  keeper 
that  your  modest  friend  was  an  American, 
when  the  old  fellow  at  once  informed  us 
that  he  had  been  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  actually  had  the  impudence  to 
assert,  that  on  that  memorable  occasion  the 
Americans  had  been  decidedly  and  unmis- 
takably flogged.  An  assertion  so  extremely 
absurd  could,  of  course,  lead  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  veteran  was  either 
a  wag,  or  had  the  misfortune  to  be  non  com- 
pos mentis.  I  therefore  ventured  merely  to 
propound  the  following  question :  If  the 
Americans  were  flogged,  how  came  they  not 
to  stay  flogged  ;  and  if  the  British  were 
victorious,  what  on  earth  induced  them  to 
scamper  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  to  rush 
pellmell  into  their  ships,  and  to  make  all 
haste  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  city  and 
country  which  they  had  just  conquered  ?  A 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  very  fair  question 
not  being  forthcoming,  your  tender-hearted 
friend,  who  did  not  wish  to  drive  the  old 
man  into  a  corner,  passed  on  into  the 
castle-yard.  I  may  not  now  tarry  to  describe 
in  detail  this  wonderful  old  structure,  which, 
with  the  town  built  around  it,  occupies  very 
nearly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Seiont,  called 
by  the  Romans,  Segontium.  Tacitus  re- 
lates that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  50  (not 
that  he  states  the  date  in  this  way),  Ostorius 
Scapula  overran  Venedotia,  which  means 
North  Wales,  even  to  the  extremity  or  the 
"  Cancarum  Promontorium,"'  and  for  a  time 
occupied  Caer  Seiont — caer  denoting  camp. 
No  attempts  at  colonization  were  made  at 
this  time ;  but  A.  D.  58,  Suetonius  Paulus 
led  his  legions  through  the  trackless  forests 
of  Snowdonia  into  the  smiling  lowlands  of 
Arvon,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn  with  the 
main  army,  left  a  garrison  at  Caer  Seiont. 
The  exasperated  Welsh,  who  looked  upon 
this  as  evidence  of  a  determination  to  effect 
a  permanent  lodgment,  made  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred 
the  garrison  to  a  man.  Upon  this  the 
Roman   prefect  marched  his   army  back. 
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and,  after  many  a  hardfought  and  bloody 
action,  exterminated  the  Ordovicean  tribe, 
and  established  a  permanent  military  sta- 
tion at  Segontium,  with  quarters  for  a  co- 
hort of  600  men  adequately  provisioned. 
From  an  insignificant  military  station  Se- 
gontium gradually  grew  into  a  first-rate 
colonial  town,  exhibiting  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  extensive  trade,  and  of  Roman 
luxury  and  art.  As  such  it  enjoyed  honors 
greater  than  were  usually  bestowed  upon  re- 
mote provincial  towns.  Antonius  visited  it 
A.  D.  63.  Several  of  the  emperors  took  up 
their  abode  there  for  some  time.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Constantine  the 
Great  was  born  within  its  walls.  Matthew 
Paris  asserts  that  "  the  body  of  Constantine, 
the  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  was 
found  at  Segontium,"  by  Edward  I ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  also  the 
accomplished  Princess  Helena,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  the  emperor's  cousin,  was  born. 

But  I  cannot  pursue  the  history  of  this 
place  subsequent  to  the  abandonment  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  through  irrup- 
tions, raids,  and  massacres,  by  the  Celts  of 
Ireland,  who,  among  other  places,  sacked 
and  burnt  Segontium,  only  to  be  in  turn 
slaughtered  and  ignominiously  driven  out 
by  bands  of  Cimbrian  warriors  from  the 
mother  colony  of  Strathelwyd.  The  irrup- 
tions of  Saxons,  the  bloody  razzias  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  "  the  Wolf  of  Chester,"  and  the  wars 
of  Llewelyn,  "  with  the  gold-tinted  blade," 
I  must  leave  to  more  ambitious  historians. 
Llewelyn  had,  for  a  long  time,  successfully 
resisted  the  efforts  of  Edward  Longshanks 
to  completely  conquer  Wales,  and  convert 
it  into  an  English  principality ;  but  his 
death  in  A.  D.  1283,  broke  the  energies  of 
the  nation,  and  brought  the  war  to  a  close. 

CaerynArfon  (Caernarvon)  became  sub- 
sequently greatly  dilapidated.  But  the 
keen  eye  of  the  warlike  Edward  I  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  great  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  locality  for  strategic  ma- 
noeuvres and  purposes  of  defence.  Accord- 
ingly he  had  the  present  castle  erected  on  a 
broad  elevation  of  rock  occupying  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  a  quadrangular  slip  of 
land,  which  shelved  into  the  Menai  from  the 


base  of  Caei*  yn  Arfon.  The  foundation 
appears  to  have  been  laid  in  the  summer  of 
1283,  but  the  work  proceeded  so  slowly,  and 
the  erection  was,  while  in  progress,  so  nearly 
destroyed  by  Prince  Madoc,  the  leader  of  a 
savage  revolt,  that  the  completion  of  the 
northern  fa§ade,  including  the  grand  en- 
trance, could  not  be  announced  until  the 
13th  year  of  King  Edward  II,  A.  D.  1320. 
To  this  entrance  the  royal  effigy  was  affixed 
in  April  of  the  same  year,  and  in  1322  the 
present  Caernarvon  Castle  was  completed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  artistic  defects  of 
this  fortress,  it  is  a  most  imposing  structure, 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting 
to  me,  who,  as  an  American,  am  necessarily 
unfamiliar  with  such  relics  of  ancient  war- 
fare, which  antedate,  by  centuries,  the  dis- 
covery of  our  continent.  With  boyish  en- 
thusiasm and  delight  I  gazed  upon  its  lofly 
exterior,  and  explored  its  dark  passages  and 
its  venerable  towers.  Two  principal  en- 
trances and  a  postern  afford  the  only 
avenues  of  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior. At  present  it  is  entered  only  by  the 
grand  entrance,  generally  termed  the  King's 
Gate,  which,  bisecting  the  northern  fagade 
of  the  fortress,  used  to  lead  into  the  town  by 
a  drawbridge  over  the  moat.  Above  this 
entrance,  seated  on  a  chair  of  state  beneath 
a  canopy  of  most  minute  and  elaborate 
chiselings,  is  the  statue  of  the  founder,  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  and  at  his 
feet  a  defaced  shield.  The  countenance  has 
long  since  lost  every  human  feature  and  ex- 
pression, the  effect,  it  is  supposed,  of  atmo- 
spheric agents ;  but  as  the  erection  of  this 
royal  efSgy  gave  great  offence  to  the  unsub- 
dued spirit  of  the  nation,  I  strongly  suspect 
that  its  nose  was  pelted  off,  its  eyes  knocked 
out,  its  cheeks  and  chin  flattened,  by  missiles 
hurled  by  hostile  hands.  Welsh  poets  made 
it  the  theme  of  inflammatory  productions, 
which  roused,  for  a  moment  at  least,  the 
nation  to  madness.  The  following  line  from 
a  poem  of  one  of  these  popular  bards, 

"  Plym  ydych  !   pie  mae  Edwart  ?" 
I.  e.  Are  ye  dead  ?  See  ye  noi  where  Edward  sits  T 

excited   a  great   commotion,   and  is  well 
adapted,  in  its  unpronounceable  grandeur,  to 
put  to  flight  a  whole  army  of  prosodists. 
"  Double  studded  doors  of  vast  strength  and 
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solidity,  four  ponderous  portcullises,  and  a 
lofty  piili.sado,  gave  security  to  tins  entrance, 
in  addition  to  its  jealously  guarded  draw- 
bridge and  barbican.  The  huge  staples  on 
which  the  gates  swing,  and  the  grooved 
troughs  of  each  portcullis,  still  exist."  I 
must  refrain  from  inflicting  upon  you  any  de- 
scription of  the  other  entrances.  Extensive, 
and,  on  the  whole,  judicious  restorations 
have  latterly  been  executed  under  govern- 
ment supervision.  Although  the  dilapidation 
is  greater  within  than  without,  the  chief 
features  of  the  place  are  still  complete,  and 
the  magnificent  towers  still  stand,  lifting 
their  lofty  heads  against 

"  The  crash  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds." 

The  average  thicknessof  the  walls  through- 
out the  edifice,  excepting  the  more  massive 
proportions  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  is  7  feet, 
9  inches.  These  inclose  a  large  irregular 
quadrangular  court,  and  form  the  solid  sides 
of  high  passages,  heavily  arched  and  tra- 
versing the  whole  length  of  the  structure, 
the  outer  wall  being  pierced  by  many  loop- 
holes, and  slips  for  the  discharge  of  missiles. 
The  several  floors  of  the  towers,  forming 
separate  stages  or  stories,  have  been  tumbled 
by  time's  ruthless  hand  to  the  bottom.  The 
Eagle  Tower,  the  loftiest  of  the  seven,  was 
divided  into  several  stories,  the  floors  arched 
and  overlaid  with  concrete.  I  ascended,  by 
150  steps,  to  its  summit,  where  a  splendid 
prospect  over  the  town  and  country  met  my 
eye,  and  a  brilliant  sunset,  radiant  with  the 
most  gorgeous  coloring,  poured  its  dazzling 
splendors  over  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  and  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  Menai  Straits,  and 
kept  me  long  enchained  in  enraptured  gaze. 
This  tower  contains  a  little  triangular  cham- 
ber, about  12  feet  by  8,  in  which  Pennant 
and  tradition  assert,  that  the  second  Edward, 
surnamed  of  Caernarvon,  was  born.  The 
story  is,  that  after  the  conquest  of  Wales, 
the  Welsh  continued  to  manifest  an  insub- 
missive  and  turbulent  spirit,  bowing  with 
sullen  discontent  to  the  English  yoke,  and 
breaking  out,  ever  and  anon,  into  fierce  re- 
volt. At  last  they  insisted  that  they  would 
have  a  prince  of  their  own :  this  desire  grati- 
fied, they  would  ever  after  be  loyal  subjects. 
To  soothe  this  national  pride,  Eleanor  or 
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ElUnor,  Edward  the  First's  queen,  when 
the  time  of  her  accouchement  was  ap- 
proaching, came  to  Caernarvon,  and  took 
up  her  aljode  in  this  chamber  of  the  Eagle 
Tower,  in  which  her  son,  Edward  II,  was 
born.  The  heir  to  the  British  throne 
has  since  borne  the  title  of  "  The  Prince  of 
Wales."  But  those  sad  Vandals,  the  chro- 
nologists,whoevertreat  legend.H  and  tradition 
with  the  most  unromantic  and  remorseless 
cruelty,  have  basely  demolished  this  precious 
heirloom  of  antiquaries,  and  with  the  most 
preposterous  accuracy  demonstrated,  that 
Edward  II,  though  doubtless  born  in  Caer- 
narvon,* could  not  have  been  born  in  this 
chamber,  because  the  Eagle  Tower  was 
barely  completed  by  the  tenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward II,  when  that  king  was  thirty  years  of 
age.  Small  thanks  to  them  for  their  pains  ! 
The  grim  literal  souls  of  such  fellows  do  not 
deserve  ever  to  enjoy  one  line  of  poetry,  or 
one  bit  of  sweet  romance.  And  I  defy  them 
to  prove,  that  the  bedstead  of  Edward  I, 
which  credible  authorities  assert  to  have  ex- 
isted but  a  dozen  years  or  two  ago,  and  which 
has  been  described  "as  a  ponderous  and 
gigantic  article  of  roughly-hewn  bog-oak," 
was  not  the  identical  one  in  which  the 
second  Edward  was  born.  With  this  chal- 
lenge to  the  rude  spoilers  of  legendary  lore 
I  must  bid  adieu  to  Caernarvon  Castle. 

"There  are  two  things,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  who  has  evidently  studied  the  sex, 
"that  a  woman,  however  thoroughly  she 
may  forgive  them,  never  forgets, — neglect 
and  unkindness  ;  and  when  once  these  have 
cast  their  shadows  across  the  bright  eager 
gladness  with  which  she  yields  up  her  whole 
soul  as  a  thank-offering  to  him  she  loves, 
man,  with  his  stronger,  sterner  nature,  can 
no  more  bring  back  the  delicacy  and  fresh- 
ness of  that  young  affection,  than  he  can 
restore  to  the  peach  the  bloom  which  his 
careless  fingers  have  defaced.  The  love 
may  still  exist  in  its  full  reality,  but  the 
bright  halo  of  early  romance  which  sur- 
rounded it,  has  been  dispelled,  never  more 
to  return." 

*The  fact  of  his  having  been  born  at  Caernarvon 
is  not  open  to  question:  his  birth  probably  occurred 
in  one  of  ihe  royal  apartments  of  the  old  cattle,  which 
had  not  yet  been  dismantled. 
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DEATH'S  VISIT   TO   THE  VILLAGE. 

From  Old  Humphry's  Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful. 

THEY  say  that  people  live  longer  in  the 
country  than  in  the  town,  and,  perhaps, 
they  may  a  few  short  years  ;  but,  be  not  de- 
ceived, by  the  saying  of  my  country  friends, 
for  the  word  of  the  Eternal  is  gone  forth, 
''The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly 
away."  Neither  town  nor  country  can  pre- 
vent the  visit  of  Death. 

Death  came  up  to  the  village.  It  was  in 
the  spring;  the  fresh  leaves  were  budding 
forth,  and  the  snowdrops  were  peeping  out 
of  the  ground.  He  went  into  the  thatched 
cottage,  by  the  ash-tree,  where  sat  old  Roger 
GouGH  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  brow  wrin- 
kled, and  his  hair  white  as  flax.  Roger 
was  taken  with  the  cramp  in  the  stomach, 
and  soon  ceased  to  breathe.  "  What  man 
is  he  that  liveth,  shall  not  see  death  ;  shall 
he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the 
grave  ?" 

The  wh  eel  Wright's  wife  sat  with  her  baby, 
her  first-born,  in  her  lap.  It  smiled  as  it 
lay  asleep,  and  breathed  softly.  She  went 
on  mending  stockings,  now  and  then  cast- 
ing a  fond  look  at  her  little  treasure.  That 
day  a  week  its  gentle  spirit  departed^  leav- 
ing its  fond  parents  half  heart-broken.  How 
uncertain  is  human  life  !  "  It  is  even  a  va- 
por, that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then 
vanisheth  away." 

Death  went  down  the  village  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  heavens  were  bright  with  sun- 
beams, and  the  earth  seemed  to  smile  ;  the 
gardens  were  in  their  glory,  merry  haymak- 
ers were  busy  in  the  fields.  The  sexton's 
son  had  long  been  ailing,  and  all  agreed  that 
he  could  never  struggle  through  the  winter. 
The  red  tinge  on  his  cheek  was  not  of  a 
healthy  hue;  consumption  had  marked  him 
for  the  grave.  He  had  taken  to  his  bed  for 
a  fortnight,  when  his  head  fell  back  gently 
on  his  pillow,  and  he  went  off  like  an  infant 
going  to  sleep.  "  As  for  man  his  days  are 
as  grass;  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flou- 
risheth.     For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and 


it  is  gone  ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know 
it  no  more." 

Butcher  Hancocks  was  the  strongest  man 
in  the  parish ;  but  he  was  no  match  for 
Death.  His  chest  was  broad,  and  his  arms 
were  sinewy  and  strong,  and  his  frame 
bulky  and  well  knit  together.  "  As  hearty 
as  Hancocks,"  was  a  common  adage.  No 
matter ;  sickness  soon  robs  the  stoutest  of 
his  strength,  and  pulls  down  the  tallest  man 
to  the  ground.  The  fever  fastened  upon 
him  so,  that  one  hour  he  raged  with  heat 
and  thirst,  and  the  next  his  teeth  chattered 
with  the  cold.  His  neighbors  carried  him 
to  the  grave.  "  Lord,  make  me  know  mine 
end,  and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  is  it, 
that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.  Behold, 
thou  hast  made  my  days  as  a  handbreadth, 
and  my  age  is  as  nothing  before  thee. 
Verily,  man,  at  his  best  estate,  is  altogether 
vanity." 

Death  crossed  the  village  in  autumn.  The 
orchard  trees  were  bending  beneath  their 
load,  the  sickle  was  at  work  among  the 
wheat,  and  the  scythe  was  sweeping  down 
the  barley.  Never  was  known  a  more 
abundant  year.  The  loaded  teams  were 
seen  in  all  directions,  and  the  gleaners  were 
picking  up  the  scattered  ears  from  the  stub- 
ble. Farmer  Blount  was  a  wealthy  man. 
He  was  in  the  field  with  the  reapers,  when 
he  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  said, 
he  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  sun ;  and 
others,  it  was  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  But,  what- 
ever it  was.  Farmer  Blount  never  spoke  after. 
You  may,  perhaps,  have  seen  his  tomb  by 
the  stone  wall  of  the  churchyard  with  the 
iron  palisades  round  it.  Truly  may  each  of 
us  say,  "  There  is  but  a  step  between  me 
and  death." 

Widow  Edwards  lived  in  the  shed  at  the 
back  of  the  pond.  It  was  a  wretched  habi- 
tation ;  but  the  poor  cannot  choose  their 
dwelling-places.  The  aged  widow  had 
wrestled  hard  with  poverty ;  her  bits  and 
crops  were  few  and  far  between.  Her  son, 
who  ought  to  have  been  a  staff  for  her  old  age 
to  rest  on  was  at  sea.  He  was  roving  and 
thoughtless,  but  there  is  a  heartache  in 
store  for  him  on  account  of  his  aged  mother. 
Death  found  the  widow  alone,  lying  on  straw. 
No  one  was  at  hand  to  comfort  her,  or  to 
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close  her  eyes.  "Watch,  therefore,  for  ye 
know  not  what  hour  the  Lord  dotli 
come. ' 

Death  went  round  the  village  in  the  win- 
ter. The  icicles  were  a  foot  long,  hanging 
from  the  penthouse  in  the  carpenter's  yard  5 
and  the  snow  lay  here  and  there  in  heaps,  for 
it  had  been  shovelled  away  from  the  front 
of  the  cottages.  Not  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  finger-post  at  the  end  of  the  village 
dwelt  Abel  Froome,  the  clerk's  father. 
For  years  he  had  been  afSicted ;  but  his 
mind  was  stayed  upon  Christ,  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  and  he  loved  to  think  of  eternal 
things.  He  had  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  for  the 
harvest,  he  was  ready  to  be  gathered  into 
the  garner  of  God.  While  his  days  were 
numbering,  his  heart  applied  unto  wisdom ; 
and  he  knew  Him,  whom  to  know  is  eternal 
life.  Death  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed 
with  his  Bible  in  his  aged  hands,  and  the 
last  words  that  faltered  from  his  lips,  were, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation."  Thus  died 
Abel  Froome.  "Mark,  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace." 

The  habitation  of  Harry  Tones  was  in 
a  wretched  plight  when  Death  crossed  the 
threshold.  Harry  was  an  infidel,  and  scoffed 
at  holy  things.  His  days  were  mostly  spent 
in  idleness,  and  his  nights  in  poaching,  and 
tippling  at  the  Fighting  Cocks.  Often  had 
Harry  defied  Death  at  a  distance,  as  a  bug- 
bear ;  but  when  it  came  in  reality,  he  trem- 
bled like  a  child.  Pain  racked  him,  and 
poverty  distressed  him;  but  that  was  not 
all,  for  his  conscience  was  at  work  within 
him,  and  his  mind  was  disturbed.  "  The 
spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity  ; 
but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?"  It 
was  a  horrid  sight  to  see  Harry  clenching 
his  hands,  tearing  his  clothes,  and  gnashing 
his  teeth  in  anguish,  quite  as  bad  to  hear 
the  curses  he  uttered  in  despair.  He  died  as 
the  wicked  die,  without  joy,  without  hope, — 
"  Driven  from  the  light  unto  darkness,  and 
chased  out  of  the  world."  "Rend  your 
heart  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord  your  God  ;  for  he  is  merciful  and 


slow  in  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and 

rnponteth  him  of  evil." 

If  Death  tliiis  goes  up  and  down,  and  across 
and  around  the  village,  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and  if  he  takes  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  feeble  and  the  strong,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
how  long  will  He  pass  by  thee?  Is  it  thy 
prayer — "  Let  rac  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous, and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his?"  Is 
Christ  thy  hope,  thy  trust,  thy  salvation  ?  If 
so,  thou  mayest  indeed  rejoice,  and  say,  with 
exultation,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil  ;  for  thou  art  with  me  ;  thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 


MARY'S  BEAUTY. 

WHERE  can  it  be,  dear  mother, 
That  Mary's  beauty  lies! 
More  silken  are  my  tresses, 
And  brighter  are  my  eyes. 

Yet  children  throng  around  her, 
And  strangers  praise  her  grace; 

There's  not  a  creature  in  the  village 
But  loves  her  bonny  face, 

I  know  when  day  is  breaking 
She  seeks  the  forest  stream, 

And  ever,  on  returning, 
More  beautiful  doth  seem. 

Perchance  its  shaded  waters 
Some  ancient  charm  retain; 

And  those  who  bathe  at  sunrise, 
Its  virtue  can  obtain. 

I'll  hie  me  there  to-morrow, 

To  try  the  waters  too ; 
And  wait  until  she  cometh. 

And  see  what  she  will  do. 

Young  Ella  reached  the  forest 
While  yet  the  stars  were  bright; 

But  scarcely  had  she  hidden. 
When  Mary  came  in  sight. 

She  lightly  crossed  the  streamlet. 

And  paused  upon  a  spot 
Where  rocks  and  twining  branches 

Had  formed  a  quiet  grot. 

Unconscious  of  observers, 
She  knelt  in  meekness  there; 

And  looking  up  to  heaven, 
Breathed  forth  a  fervent  prayer. 

Then  rising  up  in  gladness. 
She  warbled  forth  a  hymn, 

And  homeward  bent  her  footsteps. 
While  yet  the  light  was  dim. 

Forth  came  the  softened  Ella, 
Nor  tried  the  streamlet's  art ; 

She  thought  not  of  her  features, 
But  of  her  erring  heart. 
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JOHN  BUNYAN. 

BY   T.   BABINGTON    MACAULAY. 

r"PO  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must 
X  be  added  the  name  of  a  man  far  below 
them  in  station  and  in  acquired  knowledge, 
but  in  virtue  their  equal,  and  in  genius  their 
superior,  John  Bunyan.  Bunyan  had  been 
bred  a  tinker,  and  had  served  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  Early 
in  his  life  he  had  been  fearfully  tortured  by 
remorse  for  his  youthful  sins,  the  worst  of 
which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  such  as 
the  world  thinks  venial.  His  keen  sensi- 
bility and  his  powerful  imagination  made 
his  internal  conflicts  singularly  terrible.  He 
fancied  that  he  was  under  sentence  of  re- 
probation, that  he  had  committed  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  had 
sold  Christ,  that  he  was  actually  possessed 
by  a  demon.  Sometimes  loud  voices  from 
Heaven  cried  out  to  warn  him.  Sometimes 
iiends  whispered  impious  suggestions  in  his 
ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant  mountain 
tops,  on  which  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but 
from  which  he  was  separated  by  a  waste  of 
snow.  He  felt  the  devil  behind  him  pulling 
his  clothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand  of 
Cain  had  been  set  upon  him.  He  feared 
that  he  was  about  to  burst  asunder  like 
Judas.  His  mental  agony  disordered  his 
health.  One  day  he  shook  like  a  man  in  the 
palsy.  On  another  day  he  felt  a  fire  within 
his  breast.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  survived  sufferings  so  intense  and 
so  long  continued.  At  length  the  clouds 
broke.  From  the  depths  of  despair  the 
penitent  passed  to  a  state  of  serene  felicity. 
An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  him  to 
impart  to  others  the  blessings  of  which  he 
was  himself  possessed.  He  joined  the  Bap- 
tists, and  became  a  preacher  and  writer. 
His  education  had  been  that  of  a  mechanic. 
He  knew  no  language  but  the  English,  as 
it  was  spoken  by  the  common  people.  He 
had  studied  no  great  model  of  composition, 
with  the  exception,  an  important  exception 
undoubtedly,  of  our  noble  translation  of  the 
Bible.  His  spelling  was  bad.  He  frequently 
transgressed  the  rules  of  grammar.  Yet  the 
native  force  of  genius,  and  his  experimental 
knowledge  of  all  the  religious  passions,  from 


despair  to  ecstasy,  amply  supplied  him  the 
want  of  learning.  His  rude  oratory  roused 
and  melted  hearers  who  listened  without 
interest  to  the  labored  discourses  of  great 
logicians  and  Hebraists.  His  works  were 
widely  circulated  among  the  humbler 
classes.  One  of  them,  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages.  It  was, 
however,  scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and 
polite,  and  had  been,  during  near  a  century, 
the  delight  of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans, 
before  it  was  publicly  commended  by  any 
man  of  high  literary  eminence.  At  length 
critics  condescended  to  inquire  where  the 
secret  of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a  popu- 
larity lay.  They  were  compelled  to  own 
that  the  ignorant  multitude  had  judged  more 
correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  the  de- 
spised little  book  was  really  a  masterpiece. 
Bunyan  is  indeed  as  decidedly  the  first  of 
allegorists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of 
orators,  or  Shakspeare  the  first  of  drama- 
tists. Other  allegorists  have  shown  equal 
ingenuity,  but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever 
been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  make 
abstractions  objects  of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of 
love. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English 
Dissenter  had  suffered  more  severely  under 
the  penal  laws  than  John  Bunyan.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Restoration,  he  had  passed  twelve  in 
confinement.  He  still  persisted  in  preach- 
ing; but,  that  he  might  preach,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  disguising  himself 
like  a  carter.  He  was  often  introduced  into 
meetings  through  back  doors,  with  a  smock 
frock  on  his  back  and  a  whip  in  his  hand. 
If  he  had  thought  only  of  his  own  ease  and 
safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  indulgence 
with  delight.  He  was  now  at  length  free  to 
pray  and  exhort  in  open  day.  His  congre- 
gation rapidly  increased ;  thousands  hung 
upon  his  words ;  and  at  Bedford,  where  he 
originally  resided,  money  was  plentifully  con- 
tributed to  build  a  meeting-house  for  him. 
His  influence  among  the  common  people 
was  such  that  the  government  would  wil- 
lingly have  bestowed  on  him  some  munici- 
pal office;  but  his  vigorous  understanding 
and   his   stout    English   heart   were   proof 
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against  alldelusion  and  all  temptation.  lie 
felt  assured  that  the  pnjfiTercd  toleration  was 
merely  a  bait  to  lure  the  Puritan  party  to 
destruction;  nor  would  he,  by  accepting  a 
place  for  which  he  was  not  legally  fiualificd, 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  dispensing 
power.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  virtuous 
life  was  to  decline  an  interview  to  which  he 
was  invited  by  an  agent  of  governraeut. 


WILLIAM  WILBERFOROE. 

(From  ihe  American  Messenger.) 

THE  human  race  has  exhibited  few  more 
brilliant  ornaments  than  William  Wil- 
BERFORCE.  There  seemed  in  his  early  life 
to  be  a  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances to  lure  him  in  the  paths  of  worldly 
pleasures.  He  was  of  distinguished  birth, 
inherited  a  princely  fortune,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  the  most  brilliant  genius.  His 
talents  and  rank  in  life,  in  his  early  years, 
gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  And  almost  immediately,  by  his 
social  position,  his  unrivalled  wit.  his  skill 
in  debate,  and  his  fascinating  eloquence,  he 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
society  was  courted  by  the  most  aristocratic 
circles  of  aristocratic  England.  Perhaps 
there  was  never  on  earth  a  more  brilliant 
assemVjlage  of  worldly  religionless  wits,  than 
those  whom  George  the  IV,  when  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown,  had  assembled  in  his 
dissolute  saloons.  There  was  every  attrac- 
tion there  which  could  entice  a  young  man 
of  talent  to  live  solely  for  this  life,  and  to 
banish  all  thoughts  of  the  life  to  come.  In- 
fidelity was  in  high  fashion ;  and  the  most 
merciless  sarcasm  fell  upon  him  who  would 
check  the  flow  of  hilarity  by  the  restraints  of 
religion. 

Surrounded  by  such  temptations,  to  a 
young  and  sanguine  mind  almost  resistless, 
Wilberforce  visited  on  a  pleasure  tour  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Several  of  his  wealthy 
associates  were  with  him,  and  they  were  all 
drinking  deeply  of  the  draughts  of  fashion- 
able pleasure.  One  day,  in  an  hour  of 
leisure,  he  happened  to  find  upon  the  table 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul.    As  he  carelessly  glanced  at 


the  pages,  his  attention  was  arrested  and 
he  read.  He  became  more  and  more  in- 
terested. A  new  world  of  thought  and 
emotion  was  unfolded  to  his  eager  mind. 
His  eyes  were  opened,  and  his  heart  pierced. 
As  their  woes  thus  revealed  to  him  bis  own 
lost  condition,  his  alienation  from  God,  his 
need  of  a  change  of  heart,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  anguish,  and  plead  with  God 
for  mercy  upon  his  soul.  Through  penitence 
and  prayer  he  soon  found  peace  in  Je^iis. 
With  the  boldness  of  Paul,  he  communi- 
cated the  change  to  the  companions  of  his 
former  pleasures.  He  immediately  con- 
fessed his  Saviour  before  men,  by  union 
with  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  then,  in 
the  exercise  of  decision  of  character  and 
moral  courage  which  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  surpassed,  William  Wilberforce  moved 
in  the  very  highest  circles  of  rank  and  in- 
tellect this  world  has  ever  known,  an  humble 
and  consistent  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
never,  never  ashamed  of  that  Saviour  who 
had  redeemed  him  from  sin  l^y  his  blood. 

He  wrote  a  most  convincing  appeal  in 
behalf  of  evangelical  religion,  published  it 
at  his  own  expense,  and  placed  a  hand- 
somely bound  copy  in  the  hands  of  each  one 
of  his  friends,  and  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  devoted  the  resources  of  his  brilliant 
mind,  the  influence  of  his  exalted  station, 
and  the  income  of  his  large  fortune  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  No  blandishments 
of  princes  and  courtiers  could  lure  him  from 
the  path  of  duty.  No  keenness  of  sarcasm 
could  influence  him  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  piety.  His  phi- 
lanthropy has  left  an  impress  upon  the 
world,  which  can  never  be  effaced.  Through 
all  coming  time  his  name  will  be  one  of  the 
watchwords  of  benevolence.  And  England, 
yea  Christendom,  mourned,  when  Wilber- 
force died.  And  as  the  organ  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  uttered  the  mournful  requiem 
over  his  burial,  gathering  thousands  dropped 
a  tear  in  reverence  to  his  memory.  He  is 
now,  we  doubt  not,  in  heaven.  Archangels 
are  his  congenial  friends.  But  the  influence 
of  his  life  and  labors  still  lives,  and  to  the 
end  of  time  will  live,  blessing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  earth.     Is  it  not  better,  at  the 
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close  of  life,  to  look  back  upon  such  a 
career  as  this,  than  to  review  years  passed 
in  grasping  the  transient  pleasures  which 
time  can  only  afford. 

HYMN  OP  BEREAVEMENT. 

IN  hidden  wisdom,  Father !  God ! 
Bid'st  thou  thine  earthly  servants  grieve, 
O  '.  grant  us  strength  to  kiss  the  rod 
\yhich  scourgeth  all  thou  wouldst  receive. 

Our  lily,  which  began  to  spread 

Its  virgin  petals  to  our  eyes, 
Hath  meekly  bowed  its  gentle  head, 

And  thou  hast  plucked  it  for  the  skies. 

But  though  around  our  darling's  brow 
Hopes  clustered  as  the  flowers  of  May, 

Wliich,  like  autumnal  foliage,  now 
Lie  sere  and  withering  in  our  way, — 

Oh !  bid  our  thoughts  no  longer  cling 
To  earth  in  selfishness  and  gloom, 

But  mount  on  faith's  unfettered  wing. 
With  the  freed  spirit  from  the  tomb. 

We  thank  thee  in  our  hours  of  mirth : 
Teach  us  that  thou  art  loving  still ; 

That  there's  no  holier  joy  on  earth 
Than  grief,  submissive  to  thy  will. 

Subdue  our  hearts'  rebellious  strife, 
Quicken  our  souls  with  heavenly  breath. 

That,  though  we  weep  for  death  in  life, 
We  mourn  not  those  who  live  in  death. 

Death  is  no  messenger  of  wrath : 
As  planets  hold  their  watch  at  even. 

So  love,  which  quits  our  darkened  path, 
Kindleth  its  beacon-fires  in  Heaven. 


"A  Rolling  Stone  Gathers  no  Moss." 
— Well,  what  of  that?  Who  wants  to  be  a 
mossy  old  stone,  away  in  some  damp  corner 
of  a  pasture,  where  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
never  come,  for  the  cows  to  rub  themselves 
against,  for  snails  and  bugs  to  crawl  over, 
and  for  toads  to  squat  under,  among  the 
poisonous  weeds  ?  It  is  far  better  to  be  a 
smooth  and  polished  stone,  rolling  along  in 
tlie  brawling  stream  of  life,  wearing  off  the 
rough  corners,  bringing  out  the  firm  crystal- 
line structure  of  the  granite  or  the  delicate 
veins  of  the  agate  or  chalcedony.  It  is  this 
perpetual  chafing  and  rubbing  in  the  whirl- 
ing current  that  shows  what  sort  of  grit  a 
man  is  made  of,  and  what  use  he  is  good  for. 
The  sandstone  and  soapstone  are  ground 
down  to  sand  and  mud,  but  the  firm  rock  is 
selected  for  the  towering  fortress,  and  the 
diamond  is  cut  and  polished  for  the  mon- 
arch's crown. 


CASTING  LOTS  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

AN  instructive  instance  of  the  effects 
which  may  follow  a  superstitious  use  of 
Scripture  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Lack- 
INGTON.  That  celebrated  bookseller  informs 
us  that  when  young  he  was  one  time  locked 
up,  to  prevent  his  attending  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing, and  that,  in  a  fit  of  superstition,  he  opened 
the  Bible  for  directions  what  to  do,  and  hit 
upon  these  words  :  "  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their  hands 
they  shall  hear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  "time  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stoned  "This," 
says  Mr.  Lackington,  "was  quite  enough 
for  me  ;  so,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
I  ran  up  two  pair  of  stairs  to  my  own  room, 
and  out  of  the  window  I  leaped,  to  the  great 
terror  of  my  poor  mistress."  He  was,  of 
course,  very  severely  bruised — so  severely, 
indeed,  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed  during 
fourteen  days.  Mr.  Lackington  did  not  see, 
he  could  not  at  the  time  reflect,  that  he 
grossly  abused  a  text  of  sacred  Scripture — 
that  he  contorted  it  to  a  sense  which  was 
imposed  on  it  by  Satan — and  that  he  ap- 
plied it  to  the  exact  purpose  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  deceiver  vaiuly  adduced  it  to  our 
Lord;  and  he  thus  very  notably  proved  to 
all  persons  who  cast  lots  upon  the  Bible, 
that,  in  superstitiously  seeking  counsel  from 
the  mere  book  of  God's  word,  they  may  not 
alone  reject  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  directly  yield  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  a  foolish  imagination  and 
of  a  deceitful  heart.  How  true  is  it  that  the 
"letter  killeth,"  while  "  the  spirit  giveth 
life !" — "  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful" — it  "  converts  the  soul  of  the 
simple" — it  is  God's  "  hammer"  and  God's 
"  fire,"  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;" 
but  that  word  is  neither  paper,  ink,  nor  vo- 
cables; nor  is  it  even  verses  and  sentiments 
addressed  to  the  mere  understanding;  it  is 
God's  testimony — God's  testimony  to  the 
soul — a  testimony  which,  when  understood, 
is  written  on  the  believer's  heart,  and  which 
no  man  can  appreciate  but  through  the  en- 
lightening influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Whoever  would  understand  and  properly 
use  it,  let  him  pray  with  David  :  "  Open 
mine  eyes,  0  Lord,  that  I  may  behold  won- 
drous things  in  thy  law."  H. 
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CREATIVE  WISDOM  DISPLAYED  IN 
THE  HUMAN  EYE. 

(From  "  Dick's  Philosophy  of  Religion.") 

BEFORE  the  eye  can  behold  a  landscape, 
and  be  charmed  with  its  beauties,  it 
was  requisite  that  three  humors  should  be 
formed  in  different  sizes,  different  densities, 
and  different  refractive  powers — three  coats 
or  delicate  membranes,  with  some  parts 
opaque  and  some  transparent,some  black  and 
some  white,  some  of  them  formed  of  radial 
and  some  with  circular  fibres,  composed  of 
threads  finer  than  those  of  the  spider's  web. 
The  crystalline  humor  required  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  thousand  very  thin  spherical 
laminEe,  or  scales,  lying  one  upon  another, 
every  one  of  these  scales  made  up  of  a 
single  fibre,  or  finest  thread,  wound,  in  a 
most  stupendous  manner,  this  way  and  that 
way,  so  as  to  run  several  courses,  and  to 
meet  in  as  many  centres. 

This  curious  and  delicate  piece  of  orga- 
nization required  to  be  compressed  into  the 
size  of  a  ball  only  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  a  socket  composed  of  a  number  of 
small  bones,  to  be  hollowed  out  and  exactly 
fitted  for  its  reception.  A  bed  of  loose  fat 
for  this  ball  to  rest  upon,  a  lid  or  curtain  to 
secure  it  from  danger,  a  variety  of  muscles 
to  enable  it  to  move  upwards  and  down- 
wards, to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  minute  veins,  arte- 
ries, nerves,  lymphatics,  glands,  and  other 
delicate  pieces  of  animal  machinery,  of 
which  we  have  no  distinct  conception,  were 
still  requisite  to  complete  this  admirable 
organ.  Even  in  this  state  it  would  be  of  no 
use  for  the  purpose  of  vision,  unless  it  were 
connected  with  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve, 
through  the  medium  of  which,  the  impres- 
sions of  visible  objects  are  conveyed  to  the 
soul. 

Still,  in  addition  to  all  these  contrivances, 
a  wonderful  machinery  requires  to  be  in  ac- 
tion, and  an  admirable  effect  produced,  be- 
fore a  landscape  can  be  contemplated.  Ten 
thousand  millions  of  rays  compounded  of  a 
thousand  different  shades  of  color,  must  fly 
off  in  every  direction  from  the  objects  which 
compose  the  surrounding  scene,  and  be  com- 
pressed into  the  space  of  one-eighth  of  an 


inch,  in  order  to  enter  the  eye,  and  must 
paint  every  object  in  its  true  color,  form, 
and  proportion,  on  a  space  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Were  any  one 
of  the  parts  which  compose  this  complicated 
machine  either  wanting  or  deranged  ;  were 
even  a  single  muscle  to  lose  its  capacity  of 
acting,  we  might  be  forever  deprived  of  all 
the  enchanting  prospects  of  the  earth  and 
heavens,  and  enveloped  in  darkness  of  eter- 
nal night.  Such  is  the  skill  and  intelligence 
requisite  for  accomplishing,  even  in  a  single 
organ,  the  purposes  of  Divine  benevolence. 


DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

THESE  words  are  full  of  strange  and 
moving  meaning;  winter  following 
spring,  nightfall  succeeding  to  dawn  !  Fan- 
ciful ideas  crowd  upon  the  mind  hand  in 
hand  in  solemn  truths.  That  little  being 
who  knew  nothing  here,  now  to  know  the 
end  of  all  things  !  That  vacant  intelligence 
which  wondered  at  the  ticking  of  a  watch, 
now  to  understand  the  mystery  of  its  own 
being !  My  own  child,  who  used  to  hang 
upon  my  lips  for  instruction,  now  advanced 
where  one  word  would  from  its  own  mouth 
be  a  revelation  to  me  !  That  helpless  crea- 
ture, borne  from  arm  to  arm,  guarded  by 
day  and  watched  by  night,  too  shy  to  bear 
the  approach  of  a  strange  face,  now  launched 
alone  in  the  "  vast  profound,"  escorted  by 
intelligence  divine  but  strange  !  Will  there 
be  one  among  that  crowd  of  disfranchised 
spirits  who  will  claim  an  afiinity  with  it  ? 
Will  the  little  brother  who  departed  a  year 
ago  recognize  this  as  the  babe  who  entered 
the  bonds  of  flesh  as  he  was  leaving  them  ? 
Or  will  it  be  one  of  the  first  signs  of  a 
better  existence  that  the  ties  of  blood  are 
not  needed  in  it  ?  Of  all  the  sorrows  in  this 
world,  that  for  the  death  of  a  young  child 
brings  with  it  the  readiest  healing.  Would 
you  grudge  its  having  received  promotion 
without  money?  the  rights  of  citizenship 
without  the  formality  of  residence  ?  the  cer- 
tificate of  humanity  without  the  service? 
the  end  and  aim  of  life  without  this  weary 
life  itself?  The  death  of  a  child  is  an 
enigma,  but  one  which  solves  many  others. 
The  mind  may  dream  and  wonder,  and  form 
strange  conclusions  from  the  weakness  of 
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that  life,  which  has  yielded  to  the  strong  arm 
of  death;  but  two  truths  remain  distinct, 
more  plainly  read  on  that  cold  marble  cherub 
than  on  any  other  form  of  lifeless  clay,  and 
those  are  the  worthlessness  of  that  breath 
which  a  child  is  summoned  to  render  up, 
and  the  frfeeness  of  that  grace  which  a  child 
is  able  to  inherit. — Selected. 


THE  CHILD  AT  THE  TOMB. 

(From  "Travels  in  the  East.") 
"  A  little  child, 


That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 

And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
AVhal  should  it  know  of  death?" 

AT  Smyrna,  the  burial-ground  of  the 
Armenians,  like  that  of  the  Moslem, 
is  removed  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
is  sprinkled  with  green  trees,  and  is  a  fa- 
vorite resort,  not  only  with  the  bereaved, 
but  with  those  whose  sorrowful  feelings  are 
thus  deeply  overcast.  I  met,  one  morning, 
a  little  girl  with  a  half-playful  countenance, 
beaming  blue  eyes,  and  sunny  locks,  bear- 
ing in  one  hand  a  small  cup  of  china,  and, 
iu  the  other,  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Feeling 
a  very  natural  curiosity  to  know  what  she 
could  do  with  these  bright  things  in  a  place 
that  seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  sadness, 
I  watched  her  light  motions.  Reaching  a 
retired  grave,  covered  with  a  plain  marble 
slab,  she  emptied  the  seed,  which,  it  ap- 
peared, the  cup  contained,  into  the  slight 
cavities  which  had  been  scooped  out  in  the 
corners  of  the  level  tablet,  and  laid  the 
wreath  on  its  pure  surface. 

"And  why,"  I  inquired,  "my  sweet  little 
girl,  do  you  put  seed  in  those  little  bowls 
there  ?" 

"  It  is  to  bring  the  birds  here,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  half  wondering  look  ;  "  they 
will  light  on  this  tree,  when  they  have  eaten 
the  seed,  and  sing." 

"  To  whom  do  they  sing,  to  you  or  to  each 
other?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "  to  my  sister — she 
sleeps  here." 

"  But  your  sister  is  dead." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  I  but  she  hears  the  birds 
sing." 

"  Well,  if  she  does  hear  the  birds  sing, 
she  cannot  see  that  wreath  of  flowers." 


"  She  knows  I  put  it  there.  I  told  her 
before  they  took  her  away  from  our  house, 
I  would  come  and  see  her  every  morning." 

"You  must,"  I  continued,  "have  loved 
that  sister  very  much ;  but  you  will  never 
talk  with  her  any  more — never  see  her 
again." 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a  brightened 
look,  "  I  shall  see  her  in  heaven." 

"  But  she  has  gone  to  heaven  already,  I 
trust." 

"  No  ;  she  stops  under  this  tree  till  they 
bring  me  here,  and  then  we  are  going  to 
Heaven  together." 


THE  MAN  OF  GENIUS. 

Not  a  May-game  is  this  man's  life  ;  but 
a  battle  and  a  march,  a  warfare  with  prin- 
cipalities and  powers.  No  idle  promenade 
through  fragrant  orange  groves  and  green 
flowery  spaces,  waited  on  by  the  choral 
Muses  and  the  rosy  Hours;  it  is  a  stern 
pilgrimage  through  burning  sandy  solitudes, 
through  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice.  He 
walks  among  men;  loves  men,  with  inex- 
pressible soft  pity — as  they  cannot  love  him : 
but  his  soul  dwells  in  solitude,  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  Creation.  In  green  oases  by 
the  palm  tree  well  he  rests  a  space;  but 
anon  he  has  to  journey  forward,  escorted  by 
the  Terrors  and  the  Splendors,  the  Arch- 
demons  and  the  Archangels.  The  stars, 
keen  glancing  from  the  Immensities,  send 
tidings  to  him  ;  the  graves,  silent  with  their 
dead,  from  the  Eternities.  Deep  calls  for 
him  unto  Deep. — Carlyle^s  Past  and  Pre- 
sent. 


Not  a  soul  nearest  God. — 0  beauteous 
thought  is  this,  that  there  is  not  a  soid  thafs 
nearest  God.  The  outcast,  the  lowly,  the 
down-trodden  and  the  poor,  all  live  within 
His  measureless  provision.  All,  all  are  nest- 
ling beneath  one  Parent's  protecting  wing. 


Conscience. — Conscience,  from  inaction, 
is  like  a  withered  arm  in  the  souls  of  many; 
but  the  Lord  of  conscience  will  one  day  say 
to  it,  "  Be  stretched  forth  and  do  thine  ap- 
pointed work." 


|^0me  Cirth. 


PARADISE. 

HOW  has  that  first  home  of  man  lived 
in  the  memory  of  the  world  I  How  it 
has  filled  the  heart  with  silent  rapture,  and 
kindled  the  most  beautiful  visions  of  the 
imagination  I 

In  that  garden  the  race  of  man  passed 
its  innocent,  but  fleeting  infancy.  And  it 
still  lives  in  the  memory  of  mankind  as  a 
vision  beautiful,  but  gone. 

The  race  of  man  looks  back  to  Eden, 
as  we  have  in  our  hearts  the  memory  of 
our  childhood; — of  those  years  of  simpli- 
city and  love,  which  we  spent  in  our  early 
home.  So  does  the  first  Eden,  the  home 
of  man's  innocent  childhood,  live  in  the 
tender  and  regretful  memory  of  the  world  1 
We  picture  to  our  fancy  that  garden  of 
beauty,  and  the  first  human  pair  innocent 
and  happy — with  direct,  sensible,  personal 
communion  with  God.  Without  shame  or 
fear  they  stood  erect  before  the  Lord,  in  all 
the  joy  and  confidence  of  perfect  innocence. 
God  was  seen  to  be  near — he  was  felt  to  be 
near — dwelling  with  the  first  human  pair,  as 
■with  his  children. 

How   touching  and  beautiful  is  Milton's 
description   of  our   first   parents'  morning 
hymn  of  worship  : — 
•'  Now  when  the  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things,  that 

breathed, 
From  the  Earth's  great  altar,  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator  ....  forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  joined  their  vocal  worship  to  nature's  silent 

hymn. 
These  are  Thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good! 
Almighty  !  Thine  this  universal  frame. 


Thus  wondrous  fairl' 


T.  S. 


[The  following,  from  Chateaubriand,  has 
been  in  our  drawer  for  some  time  ;  and  we, 
now,  give  it  a  place  in  this  department  of 
the  Journal.— T.  S.] 

PARADISE  LOST. 

(A  free  translation  from  Chateaubriand's  "Poetique 
du  Christianisme,"  Book  III.) 

BY    E.   B.    STORK. 

WE  must  confess,  that  the  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  of  Milton,  has  the  same  efifect 


as  the  "  Infernal  Region;?,"  of  Dante,  and  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter. It  is,  that  the  marvellous  is  the  suhjtcU 
matter,  and  not  the  nuivJiinery  of  the  work. 
But  we  find  herein  striking  beauties,  which 
belong  exclusively  to  our  Christian  religion. 
The  poem  opens  in  hell,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  this  beginning  which  offends  the 
rule  of  simplicity  laid  down  by  Aristotle. 
Such  a  wonderful  edifice  must  needs  have 
a  striking  and  majestic  portico,  so  that  the 
reader  may  be  introduced  into  this  unknown 
world,  without  danger  of  losing  himself. 
Milton  is  the  earliest  poet  who  has  con- 
cluded his  epic  with  the  misfortune  of  his 
principal  personage,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  rule  generally  adopted.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  thinking  that  there  is  something 
more  solemnly  interesting,  and  much  more 
in  natural  accordance  with  the  condition  of 
humanity,  in  giving  a  sad  termination  to  a 
poem,  than  its  being  brought  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  We  might  even  assert  that  the 
catastrophe  in  the  "Iliad"  is  tragical.  For, 
even  granting  that  the  son  of  Peleus  attains 
the  end  of  his  desires,  yet,  the  conclusion  of 
the  poem  leaves  upon  us  a  sentiment  of 
deep  sadness ; — we  have  just  witnessed  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Patroclus,  and  Priam 
removing  the  body  of  Hector,  and  the  grief 
of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  and  we  re- 
motely foreshadow  the  dowufall  of  Troy,  and 
the  death  of  Achilles.  The  infancy  of  Rome 
poetized  by  Virgil  is,  undoubtedly,  a  grand 
subject.  Then,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  which  describes  a  cata- 
strophe in  which  we  ourselves  are  involved, 
and  which  portrays  to  us  not  only  the  founder 
of  such  and  such  a  society,  but  the  Father 
of  mankind  ?  Milton  does  not  entertain  us 
with  battles,  funeral  rites,  camps,  or  be- 
sieged cities ;  he  carries  us  back  to  the  first 
idea  of  God,  revealed  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  earliest  sentiments  of  man 
issuing  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  Can 
there  be  anything  more  majestic,  or  more  in- 
teresting, than  this  study  of  the  juvenescent 
workings,  earliest  movements  of  the  heart 
of  man  ?    Adam  awakens  to  life  ;  he  opens 
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his  eyes  ;  he  knows  not  from  whence  he 
came.  He  looks  up  at  the  firmament ;  by 
an  impulse  of  desire,  he  would  transport 
himself  towards  this  arched  roof,  and  he 
discovers,  that  he  is  standing  with  his  head 
elevated  to  the  skies.  He  examines  his 
limbs ;  he  runs,  he  stops,  he  wishes  to 
speak,  and  he  speaks.  He  names  naturally 
the  objects  which  he  beholds,  and  he  ex- 
claims :  "  0  thou  sun,  and  ye  trees,  forests, 
hills,  valleys,  divers  animals  !"  These  crea- 
tures he  calls  by  their  appropriate  names. 
And  why  does  Adam  thus  address  himself 
to  the  sun  and  to  the  trees  ?  "  Sun,  trees," 
does  he  say,  ''  knoio  you  the  name  of  Him 
who  has  created  me  ?"  Thus  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  the  earliest  sentiment  which  man  experi- 
ences :  the  first  want  which  is  felt,  is  this 
want  of  God  !  How  sublime  is  Milton  in 
this  passage  !  But  would  he  have  been  thus 
elevated  in  his  expressions,  if  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  been  unknown 
to  him?  God  reveals  himself  to  Adam; 
the  creature  and  the  Creator  discourse  to- 
gether ;  they  speak  about  solitude.  We 
will  suppose  these  reflections.  Man  was 
not  designed  for  solitude.  "  It  is  not  good 
that  man  should  be  alone."  Adam  sleeps ; 
God  draws  even  from  the  side  of  our  first 
parent  a  new  creature,  and  presents  her  to 
him  upon  awaking.  "  Grace  is  in  all  her 
steps,  heaven  in  her  eye,  in  all  her  gestures 
dignity  and  love."  She  is  called  Woman, 
because  she  is  created  from  man,  "  Unto  her 
man  shall  cleave,  forsaking  his  father  and  his 
mother."  "  They  twain  shall  be  one  ;  whom 
God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder."  How  unhappy  will  be  the  lot  of 
all,  who  respond  not  to  these  decrees  of  God  ! 
The  poet  continues  to  unfold  these  grand 
aspects  of  human  nature — this  sublime  rea- 
son of  Christianity.  The  character  of  the 
woman  is  admirably  drawn  in  the  fatal  fall. 
Eve  falls  through  self-love;  she  flatters  her- 
self that  she  is  strong  enough  to  be  exposed 
alone  ;  she  cares  not  that  Adam  should  at- 
tend her  to  the  places  where  she  cultivates 
her  flowers.  This  beautiful  creature,  who 
believes  herself  invincible,  and,  by  reason  of 
her  weakness,  knows  not  that  a  single  word 
can  overcome  her.     Woman  is  often  por- 


trayed to  us  as  the  victim  of  her  vanity. 
When  Isaiah  threatens  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  he  warns  them  that  their  '"ear- 
rings, their  rings,  and  bracelets,  and  veils," 
will  be  taken  away  from  them. 

We  have  remarked  in  our  own  time  a 
striking  example  of  this  character.  During 
the  Revolution  there  were  many  females  who 
had  given  multiplied  proofs  of  heroism  ;  and 
yet,  whose  virtue  had  afterwards  been 
sacrificed  through  a  ball,  an  ornament,  or  a 
feast.  Thus  is  explained  one  of  the  mys- 
terious truths  concealed  in  the  Scriptures : 
in  condemning  woman  to  pain  and  sorrow- 
ing travail,  God  has  endowed  her  with  firm- 
ness to  endure  suSering ;  but  as  a  punish- 
ment of  her  fault,  she  has  been  permitted  to 
feel  her  weakness,  in  offering  so  faint  a  re- 
sistance against  the  fascinations  of  pleasure. 
Thus  Milton  calls  woman — nature's  fair  de- 
fect— "  Beautiful  blemish  of  nature."  The 
manner  in  which  the  English  poet  has  con- 
ducted the  fall  of  our  first  parent,  deserves 
to  be  examined.  An  ordinary  mind  would 
have  assuredly  overturned  the  world  the  very 
moment  that  Eve  carried  tbe  fatal  fruit  to 
her  lips;  Milton  is  satisfied  that  earth  should 
heave  a  deep  sigh  as  she  recognizes  her  off- 
spring, Death,  which  is  henceforth  entailed 
upon  her ;  it  is  still  more  wonderful,  because 
the  immediate  effect  is  less  startling.  What 
calamities  does  not  this  patient  calmness 
lead  us  to  anticipate  in  the  future  !  Tertul- 
lian,  in  searching  out  the  reason  why  the 
universe  was  not  dissolved  by  the  crimes  of 
men,  assigns  this  as  the  sublime  cause ; 
namely,  the  long  suffering  and  the  patience 
of  God.  When  Eve  offers  to  her  spouse 
the  fruit  of  knowledge,  he  does  not  abase 
himself  in  the  dust,  nor  does  he  rend 
his  garments,  nor  cry  out  aloud.  He  is 
seized  with  fearful  trembling,  he  is  dumb, 
with  parted  lips,  and  anxious  eye  riveted 
upon  his  companion.  He  perceives  the 
enormity  of  the  crime;  on  the  one  side, 
if  he  disobeys,  he  becomes  subject  to  death  ; 
on  the  other,  if  he  remains  faithful,  he  re- 
tains his  immortality,  but  he  loses  his  bride, 
from  henceforth  condemned  to  the  tomb. 
He  can  refuse  the  fruit ;  but  can  he  live  with- 
out Eve?  the  conflict  is  soon  decided;  and 
all  the  world  is   sacrificed  for  love.     Far 
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from  overwhelming  his  com  pun  ion  with  re- 
proaches, Adam  consoles  her,  and  receives 
the  fatal  apple  from  her  hand.  At  this  con- 
summation of  crime,  there  is  as  yet  no  per- 
ceptible change  in  nature ;  the  faint  rum- 
blings of  passion's  voice  are  heard  only  in 
the  heart  of  the  unhappy  pair.  Adam  and 
Eve  sleep;  but  innocence  no  longer  guides 
their  pleasant  dreams.  They  soon  start  up 
out  of  this  agitated  slumber,  as  from  unrest. 
It  is  then  that  their  sin  is  presented  to  them, 
"What  have  we  done!"  exclaims  Adam; 
"  why  art  thou  naked  ?  Let  us  seek  a  covering 
for  ourselves,  that  we  be  not  discovered  to 
our  shame."  No  vestments  can  conceal  this 
humiliating  consciousness  of  wrong-doing. 
Meanwhile  the  sin  is  known  in  heaven ;  the 
angels  mourn  with  a  holy  sadness,  but  "  thai 
sadness  mixed  with  pity  did  not  alter  their 
bliss  f  most  Christian  expression  and  of  a 
sublime  tenderness.  God  sends  his  Son  to 
judge  the  guilty ;  the  Judge  descends.  He 
calls  Adam  ;  "Where  art  thou  ?"  Adam  hides 
himself.  "  Lord,  I  am  afraid  to  appear 
before  Thee,  because  I  am  naked."  "  How 
knowest  thou  that  thou  art  naked?  Hast 
thou  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge ?"  What  a  dialogue  ?  There  is  no- 
thing herein  of  human  invention.  Adam 
confesses  his  crime ;  God  pronounces  the 
sentence  :  "  Man  !  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread ;  cursed  is  the  earth, 
for  thy  sake ;  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return.  Woman,  thou  shalt  tra- 
vail in  pain  and  sorrow."  Behold  in  a  few 
words  the  history  of  mankind.  We  know 
not  how  the  reader  is  affected  by  this  scene  ; 
but  as  for  ourselves,  there  is  something  so 
grand  and  extraordinary  in  this  Genesis 
picture,  that  we  acknowledge  it  is  beyond 
all  critical  analysis ;  language  fails  to  give 
expression  to  our  admiration  ;  her  art  has 
become  weak  and  futile.  The  Son  of  God 
ascends  again  to  heaven,  after  having 
clothed  the  guilty.  Now  the  famous  drama 
opens,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  are  the 
operators,  and  in  which  it  is  supposed  that 
Milton  has  consecrated  an  event  in  his  own 
life,  in  the  reconciliation  between  himself 
and  his  first  wife.  We  are  satisfied  of  this 
fact,  that  all  great  writers  embody  their 
own  history  in  their  works.     They  portray 


in  the  experience  of  another  their  own  heart- 
struggles,  and  the  finest  touches  of  genius,  are 
the  result  of  these  soul-remernbrancea. 
Adam  retires  alone  to  pass  the  night  under  an 
arbor,  but  the  very  air  is  changed  around 
him;  chilling  vapors  and  leaden  clouds  ob- 
scure the  skies ;  the  lightning  has  stricken 
the  trees ;  all  living  creatures  are  fleeing 
from  the  face  of  man ;  the  wolf  is  pursuing 
the  lamb  ;  while  the  vulture  is  decoying  the 
dove.  Adam  sinks  into  despair  ;  he  would 
gladly  return  to  his  mother  earth.  But  a 
doubt  afflicts  him,  and  causes  him  to  hesi- 
tate. If  he  should  have  within  him  yet 
a  spark  of  immortality?  What,  if  this 
breath  of  God  which  he  has  received,  should 
never  be  extinguished  ?  If  even  death  (or 
annihilation)  should  not  be  to  him  a  last  re- 
source ?  If  he  should  indeed  be  condemned 
to  an  eternity  of  misery  ?  No  questions  of 
philosophy  could  be  more  beautiful  or  at- 
tractive, more  elevated  and  solemn.  Not 
only  the  ancient  poets  have  been  unable  to 
build  up  despair  upon  a  similar  foundation, 
but  even  moralists  themselves  have  nothing 
to  compare  with  it  in  grandeur.  Eve  has 
heard  the  groanings  of  her  spouse.  She 
approaches  towards  him.  Adam  repulses 
her.  Eve  casts  herself  at  his  feet  bathed  in 
tears.  Adam  is  moved;  he  raises  up  the 
mother  of  mankind.  Eve  proposes  to  him 
a  life  of  celibacy,  and  that  she  should  die, 
in  order  to  save  her  race.  This  noble  de- 
spair, springing  so  naturally  from  a  woman, 
as  much  by  its  excess  as  by  its  generosity, 
affects  our  primitive  father.  What  reply  can 
he  make  to  his  wife  ?  "  Eve,  the  hope  which 
thou  buildest  upon  the  tomb,  and  thy  con- 
tempt of  death,  proves  to  me  that  thou  hast 
within  thyself  a  living  principle,  which  can 
never  be  destroyed  I"  The  unhappy  pair 
resolve  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  petition  the 
mercy  of  the  Eternal.  They  humbly  pros- 
trate themselves  before  Him,  and  with  one 
heart  and  voice  solicit  mercy  from  Him,  -who 
alone  can  speak  pardon  and  peace  to  the 
trembling  conscience.  These  prayers  reach 
the  heavenly  abode;  the  Son  takes  upon 
himself  the  office  of  presenting  them  to  His 
Father.  We  admire  reasonably  the  crippled 
prayers  in  the  Iliad,  which  follow  the  injury, 
in  order  to  make  some  reparation  for  the 
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evils  committed.  However,  Milton  will  con- 
trast favorably  even  with  this  distinguished 
allegory.  These  first  breathings  from  a  con- 
trite heart,  which  have  found  the  only  way  in 
which  the  sighs  of  a  lost  world  must  soon 
follow;  these  lowly  vows,  which  are  now 
mingling  with  the  incense  which  burns  before 
the  Holy  of  Holies ;  these  penitential  tears, 
which  cause  rejoicings  among  celestial 
spirits  ;  these  tears,  which  are  presented  to 
the  Eternal  by  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ; 
these  tears,  which  move  God  himself  (so 
powerful  is  the  first  prayer  of  sorrowing  and 
repentant  man) ;  these  collected  beauties 
contain  within  such  moral  greatness,  some- 
thing so  solemn,  and  so  affecting,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  even  by  the  prayers 
of  the  chorister  of  Ilion.  The  Most  High,  in 
pitying  condescension,  grants  the  final  sal- 
vation of  man.  Milton  is  skilful  in  early 
Scripture  history,  and  also  possesses  a  fine 
taste ;  in  every  portion  of  his  poem  there 
are  traces  of  a  God  who  from  the  beginning 
of  time  devoted  himself  to  death,  in  order  to 
redeem  man  from  death.    Adam's  fall  be- 


comes more  powerful  and  more  tragical, 
when  we  understand  that  its  consequences 
reach  even  to  the  Son  of  God.  Besides  these 
more  prominent  beauties  which  belong  to 
the  conception  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"'  there 
are  a  crowd  of  lesser  beauties,  which  it  would 
absorb  too  much  time  to  rehearse  in  detail. 
Milton  has  powerful  command  of  language. 
We  feel  the  visible  darkness,  the  terrible 
silence,  &c.  This  confidence  and  boldness 
of  imagery  in  leading  or  guiding  them  to 
salvation,  like  the  discord  in  music,  has  a 
very  brilliant  effect.  Genius  has  its  de- 
ceptive appearances ;  but  it  is  necessary 
carefully  to  discriminate,  because  when  she 
becomes  affected,  it  is  but  an  idle  play  of 
words,  pernicious  alike  to  language  and 
to  good  taste.  Let  us  observe  that  although 
the  Eden  hymn  has  imitated  the  songs  of 
Virgil,  it  still  maintains  its  originality  even 
while  appropriating  to  itself  foreign  riches ; 
the  original  writer  is  not  he  who  never  imi- 
tates  any  one,  but  he  whom  no   person  can 

imitate. 

*  *  *  -X-  *  *  * 


C^urdj  littdlignut 


A  Fathek  in  Israel  Fallen! — Rev.  J. 
Daniel  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  of  Bahimore,  uncle  of 
the  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer,  died  at  his 
residence  in  that  city,  on  Monday,  June  30th, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  93  years.  Father 
Kurtz  was  one  of  the  oldest  ministers  con- 
nected with  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he 
faithfully  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  the  same 
German  Lutheran  congregation  in  Baltimore. 
The  editor  of  the  Observer,  in  announcing  the 
death  of  his  beloved  relative,  very  justly  says : 
"  He  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
upright  men,  one  of  the  firmest  and  yet  most 
modest  and  unpretending  believers  in  Christ, 
and  one  of  the  most  decidedly  evangelic  and 
consistent  Christians  we  ever  saw.  Probably 
no  man  ever  passed  through  so  protracted  a 
term  of  existence  more  blamelessly  than  he, 
and  none  enjoyed  the  confidence  more  fully  of 
all  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him." 
During  our  residence  in  Baltimore,  we  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  in  the  society  of  this 
venerated  man  of  God,  and  ever  found  his  con- 


versation in  the  highest  degree  instructive  and 
profitable.  We  saw  him,  during  that  period, 
every  Sabbath  morning,  an  attendant  on  the 
ministrations  of  God's  sanctuary,  in  Rev.  Dr. 
Morris's  church,  occupying  a  special  chair 
near  the  pulpit,  as  his  hearing  had  become 
impaired.  He  has  left  this  world  without  a 
stain  on  his  memory,  and  is  now,  no  doubt,  in 
the  realization  of  that  blessedness  in  heaven 
which  no  finite  mind  can  conceive,  nor  finite 
tongue  express.  May  we  follow  him,  as  he 
followed  Christ.  H. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther,  der  Deutsche  Re- 
FORMATOR. — This  is  a  new  German  work,  to 
appear  in  a  series  of  eleven  numbers,  the  first 
during  the  present  month,  and  the  remainder 
monthly  until  completed.  Published  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  by  Rudolf  Besser,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Schaeffer  &  Koradi,  south- 
west corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  at  50 
cents  a  number. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  most  interesting  life  of 
the  Great  Reformer,  in  striking  copperplate  en- 
gravings, and  short  and  pointed  explanations 
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of  the  scenes  represented  in  the  engravings. 
The  first  ten  numbers  will  contain  48  en- 
gravings, with  apj)ropriate  explanations,  and 
the  eleventh  will  furnish  historical  sketches 
of  Luther's  iifi!  and  work.  The  cnf,'ravinKS 
by  Giistav  Ki^nig,  and  the  historical  sketches 
by  Hcinriclt  Gelzer.  These  sketches,  judgin;;; 
from  their  arranf^ement  and  captions,  will 
prove  liighly  satisfactory,  and  having  been 
prepared  by  an  author  eminently  qualified  for 
the  task,  there  is  just  ground  to  believe  that 
the  publication  will  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  of  the  kind  that  have 
appeared.  H. 

"To  Rome  and  Back  Again." — This  is 
part  of  the  title  of  a  book,  recently  issued  from 
the  press  of  Mr.  T.  Newton  Kurtz,  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  John  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  of  Balti- 
more. We  have  not  ourselves  had  time  to 
peruse  it,  but  we  hear  it  highly  commended 
by  those  who  have  read  it.  As  its  title  indi- 
cates, it  relates  to  Popery,  and  is  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  crushing  antagonists  of  tliis 
system,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  defences 
of  Protestantism,  that  has  ever  appeared. 

The  same  author,  we  are  happy  to  state, 
has  likewise  in  progress  of  publication,  a  life 
of  Catharina  ton  Bora,  the  faithful  and  ex- 
cellent consort  of  the  illustrious  Martin 
Luther.  The  latter  book  is  to  appear  with 
the  imprint  of  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Publica- 
tion. Li  connection  with  our  dear  fathers  in 
the  Church,  Revs.  Keller  and  Dr.  Baker,  we 
were  privileged  to  read  the  sheets  of  the 
biography  of  Luther's  distinguished  wife,  and 
were  highly  gratified  with  the  able  and  in- 
teresting manner  in  which  the  events  of  her 
life  are  related.  The  Lutheran  Church  cer- 
tainly owes  Dr.  Morris  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  these  valuable  contributions  to  her  litera- 
ture. May  both  these  books  be  extensively 
read.  H. 

Degrees  Conferred. — The  Trustees  of 
Capital  University,  at  Columbus  (Ohio),  have 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
upon  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Stohlman,  of  New  York, 
and  Prof  G.  Seyforth,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
editor  of  tlie  Missionary  says,  if  he  mistakes 
not,  these  are  the  first  honorary  degrees  con- 
ferred by  this  Listitution. 

Manitowac  (Wisconsin).  —  During  the 
sessions  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod,  the  newly 
erected  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
place  for  the  use  of  our  German  brethren,  was 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  Church  is  a  neat  and  beautiful 
edifice,  and  its  erection  is  owing  mainly  to  the 
selfdenying  exertions  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Goldammer,  who  spared  neither  pains  nor 
labors  to  build  this  sanctuary  for  his  brethren 
after  the  flesh.  The  consecration  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Muehlhauser,  of 
Milwaukie,  while  the  whole  Synod  took  part 


in  the  solemn  service  of  the  consecration. — 
{Missionary.) 

(Are  not  our  brethren  in  Manitowac  aware, 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  Extension  Society, 
some  time  since,  granted  them  a  loan  of  Jj-OO, 
for  five  years,  without  interest,  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  tlie  above  building.  They  have 
not  ai)plied  since  the  announcement  for  the 
money.  Are  they  not  in  need  of  it  ?  If  they 
are,  they  will  please  forward  the  required 
papers  to  Rev.  E.  W.  Hutteb,  Cor.  Sec,  99 
New  St.) 

The  Moravian  Mi8Sion.s, — The  half  yearly 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  Moravian  Missions 
was  recently  held  in  the  Society's  chapel, 
Fetter  Lane,  London.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe 
presided  on  the  occasion.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  various  highly  interesting  state- 
ments were  laid  before  the  meeting,  relative  to 
the  recent  progress  and  present  position  of  the 
Society's  Missions.  It  was  stated  as  a  gratify- 
ing fact,  that  the  Esquimaux,  belonging  to  the 
Moravian  body,  have  a  hymn-book  in  their 
own  language,  consisting  of  upwards  of  one 
thousand  hymns. 

Rev.  p.  Bergstresser  has  accepted  a  call 
from  the  pastoral  charge  in  Nippenose  Valley, 
embracing  three  congregations.  His  post- 
office  address  is  Nippenose,  Lycoming  County 
(Pa.) 

Church  Dedication. —  The  St.  Mark's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  situated  in 
Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  and  at  present  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Worthington  pastorate,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Ehrenfeld,  was 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
God,  on  Sabbath,  the  8th  of  June,  1856.  The 
building  is  a  frame  30  by  40  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, neatly  finished,  carpeted,  and  free  from 
all  incumberances  of  debt.  The  congregation 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  should  the 
increase  continue,  as  it  has  been  during  the 
last  six  months,  the  church,  though  now  sufH- 
ciently  large,  will,  ere  long,  be  too  small;  and 
the  labors  and  prayers  of  those  who  erected 
this  house  for  God,  will  be  amply  repaid.  A 
large  crowd  was  collected  on  the  occasion,  so 
that  not  more  than  half  could  be  supplied 
with  seats  in  the  house;  the  rest  were  fur- 
nished with  seats  on  the  rising  ground  on  the 
one  side  of  the  church,  where  all  could  hear 
distinctly,  as  the  windows  were  raised.  The 
choir  from  Worthington  furnished  the  singing 
on  the  occasion.  A  handsome  collection  was 
taken  up  farther  to  supply  the  church  with 
furniture.  The  exercises  were  quite  interest- 
ing and  encouraging  to  the  congregation. 

E. 

From  the  Boston  Post  (May  26,  1S56). — 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  are  more  Luthe- 
ran churches  in  the  United  States  than  there 
are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  Luthe- 
ran ministers,  in  point  of  numbers,  come  up 
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within  tvx>  hundred  of  that  of  the  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country.  And  yet  in 
all  New  England,  there  is  but  one  Lutheran 
Church.  The  single  preacher  of  that  deno- 
mination in  this  section  of  the  country  resides 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  church  is  in 
Shawmut  Avenue.  It  is  a  German  congrega- 
tion, of  course. 

Christ  Church  (Easton). — We  learn  that 
this  Church  has  just  been  thoroughly  refitted. 
The  walls  have  been  beautifully  frescoed,  the 
pews  re-painted,  and  new  furniture  has  been 
procured  for  the  pulpit  and  chancel.  A  fine 
chandelier,  with  gas-burners,  has  also  been 
suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  which, 
with  the  other  numerous  burners  projecting 


from  the  walls,  will  produce  a  very  brilliant 
light.  The  cost  of  the  repairs  will  amount  to 
about  §1500.  The  congregation  have  held 
divine  service  in  the  Lecture  Room  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  May.  They  expected  to  re- 
open the  Church  for  public  worship  on  the 
13th  of  July,  with  appropriate  religious  ser- 
vices, which  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  case. 

We  also  learn  that  St.  Johns  Church, 
Easton,  Rev.  B.  Sadtler,  is  undergoing  re- 
pairs. The  work  of  frescoing  is  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  the  painters  are  busily  employed ;  a 
new  slate  roof  has  been  put  on,  and  many 
other  improvements  are  being  made.  We 
expect  to  receive  a  fuller  account  when  the 
work  of  refitting  is  finished.  H. 


^bitorinl  ^istelhiig. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LEGEND.— In  a  late  ser- 
mon of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  the 
distinguished  Abolition  preacher,  we  find  the 
following  gem  passage.  The  subject  of  the  Dis- 
course is  "  Re.st." — "  They  tell  a  story  that 
one  day  Rabbi  Jubah  and  his  brethren,  the 
seven  pillars  of  Wisdom,  sat  in  the  Court  of 
the  Temple,  on  feast-day,  disputing  about  rest. 
One  said  that  it  was  to  have  attained  sufficient 
wealth,  yet  without  sin.  The  second,  that  it 
was  fame  and  praise  of  all  men.  The  third, 
that  it  was  the  possession  of  power  to  rule  the 
State.  The  fourth,  that  it  consisted  only  in  a 
happy  home.  The  fifth,  that  it  must  be  in  the 
old  age  of  one  who  is  rich,  powerful,  famous, 
surrounded  by  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren. The  sixth  said,  that  all  that  were  vain, 
unless  a  man  keep  all  the  ritual  law  of  Moses. 
And  Rabbi  Judah,  the  venerable,  the  tallest 
of  the  brothers,  said :  '  Ye  have  spoken  wisely, 
but  one  thing  more  is  necessary.  He  only  can 
find  rest,  who  to  all  things  added  this,  that  he 
keepeth  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 

"There  sat  in  the  Court  a  fair-haired  boy, 
playing  with  his  lilies  in  his  lap,  and  hearing 
the  talk,  dropped  them  with  astonishment 
from  his  hands,  and  looked  up — that  boy  of 
twelve — and  said, '  Nay,  nay,  fathers,  he  only 
loveth  rest,  who  loveth  his  brother  as  himself, 
and  God  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul.  He 
is  greater  than  fame,  and  wealth,  and  power, 
happier  than  a  happy  home,  happy  without 
it,  better  than  honored  age,  he  is  a  law  to  him- 
self, and,  above  all  tradition.'  The  doctors 
were  astonished.  They  said,  '  When  Christ 
cometh,  shall  He  tell  us  greater  things'?'  And 
they  thanked  God,  for  they  said,  '  The  old 
men  are  not  always  wise,  yet,  God  be  praised, 
that  out  of  the  mouth  of  this  young  suckling 
has  His  praise  become  perfect'  "  H. 


Felix  Gbundt  McConnell  and  the 
Bible. — During  the  Administration  of  Pre- 
sident Polk  there  was  a  representative  in 
Congress,  at  Washington,  from  the  State  of 
Alabama,  whose  name  was  Felix  Grundy 
McConnell.  He  was  a  man  highly  gifted 
by  nature.  His  person  was  singularly  straight 
and  symmetrical,  and  his  countenance  un- 
usually prepossessing.  He  had  many  noble 
qualities  of  mind,  too,  which  might  have  ren- 
dered him,  not  only  a  blessing  to  his  family, 
but  among  the  most  influential  and  useful 
public  men  in  the  country.  But  McConnell, 
alas,  was  an  unhappy  victim  of  the  Demon, 
Intemperance.  This  fastened  itself,  like  a 
canker-worm,  upon  him,  and  destroyed  his 
every  generous  and  noble  quality.  Through 
the  very  darkness  of  his  excesses,  however, 
gleams  of  his  better  nature  were  occasionally 
seen  to  dart,  struggling  for  the  ascendency, 
but  speedily  again  extinguished  by  the  over- 
mastering power  of  his  besetting  sin.  Shortly 
before  ihe  death  of  McConnell  an  incident 
occurred,  which  was  related  to  us  by  a  gen- 
tleman, casually  present  at  the  time,  which 
we  think  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  ob- 
livion. 

McConnell  was  standing,  one  evening,  at 
the  bar  of  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  Wash- 
ington. Beside  him,  and  drinking  with  him, 
was  an  individual  from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
well  known  in  the  drinking-circles  of  the  me- 
tropolis— descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  families  of  that  State.  The 
individual  referred  to,  notwithstanding  his 
respectable  connections  and  large  fortune,  had 
long  since,  by  his  violent  and  ungovernable 
excesses,  forfeited  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous 
and  good,  and  every  generous  and  noble  sen- 
timent of  his  soul  seemed  to  be  eradicated. 
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On  the  above  occasion,  as  was  his  habit,  he 

sneered  at  the  Bible,  ridiruled  its  authority  ; 
cursed  God,  its  author,  and  His  ministers  ;  and 
repeated  some  of  its  most  sacred  passages,  ac- 
companied with  ribald  comments.  M(j(/'oN- 
NELL,  who  until  this  tnoment  iiad  been  all  ex- 
citement and  exhilaration,  stood  silently  and 
sadly  by,  without  a  word  of  remark.  The  Blas- 
phemer continued  in  lanj^uMfje  more  and  more 
oflFensive,  when,  of  a  sudden,  it  was  remarked, 
that  McConnell's  brilliant  eye  Hashed  with 
an  unwonted  fire,  and  his  cheek  became 
flushed  even  with  a  deeper  glow  than  that 
which  a  life  of  dissipation  had  fixed  there. 
At  length,  stepping  forward,  with  a  bold  and 
manly  emphasis,  McConnell  thus  addressed 
the  scorner  ;  "  Slop,  sir,  stop  !  I  bid  you,  slop  ! 
From  the  moment,  sir,  I  looked  into  your  face, 
I  feared  you  were  a  vile  scoundrel,  for  God 
has  set  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  your  forehead. 
Now  1  know  it.  I,  sir,  am  a  bad  man — a  lost 
man — a  ruined,  a  degraded  man.  Every  mo- 
ment of  my  miserable  and  misspent  life  up- 
braids me.  But  in  this  poor  and  desolate 
heart,  thank  God !  there  is  still  one  green  spot 
left.  I  love  my  wife.  She  is  a  gentle,  pious, 
humble  Christian.  She  loves  that  Bible,  sir, 
of  which  you,  vile  wretch,  have  just  spoken 
so  scornfully.  I  believe,  what  she  believes, 
and  iier  faith  is  in  the  Bible.  Intemperance 
has  made  me  a  devil,  but  the  Bible  has  made 
her  an  angel ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  it  must 
be  true.  And  that  man,  sir,  who  derides  the 
Bible,  insults  my  wife,  and  he  that  insults  my 
wife,  insults  me;  and  he  is  such  a  monster, 
that,  bad  as  I  am,  I  can  hold  no  intercourse 
with  him.  Good  night,  sir  !  I  loathe  and  ab- 
hor you  for  your  wickedness,  and  will  never 
speak  to  you  again." 

So  saying,  McConnell  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  Blasphemer  to  his  own  re- 
flections. And  it  is  said,  he  kept  his  word. 
He  refused,  ever  after,  to  associate,  or  even 
speak  to  his  blaspheming  companion.  So 
much  for  the  influence  of  a  Christian  wife! 

H. 


The  Luthekan  African  Mission. — We 
are  truly  happy  to  perceive,  that  our  dear  and 
beloved  friend.  Rev.  M.  Officer,  is  prose- 
cuting this  mission,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Synod,  with  encouraging  prospects. 
Recently  Brother  Officer  was  in  this  city,  and 
addressed  large  audiences  in  several  of  our 
Lutheran  churches,  on  the  subject  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest. 
Subsequently  we  exercised  an  humble  agency 
in  assisting  to  convey  from  here  to  Pittsburg, 
a  young  mulatto  girl,  named  Annie,  formerly 
held  as  a  slave  by  a  gentleman  in  Savannah 
(Georgia),  but  emancipated  by  her  owner,  and 
who  is  to  be  educated,  under  the  auspices  of 
Brother  Officer,  for  this  most  extensive  and 
important  field  of  Christian  usefulness. 


We  doubt  not,  Brother  Opficeu  has  hit  upon 
the  only  feasible  method  of  evangelizing  Africa 
viz. ;  by  filanting  colonies  there  of  Christian 
col(jred  [jcoplc,  who  shall,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  teach  Christianity  to  the  natives.  It 
does  not  seem  the  mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  energetic  and  defiant  as  it  is.  to  consum- 
mate this  great  enterprise  directly.  We  may 
subdue  and  appropriate  Europe.  The  native 
races  of  America  may  melt  before  us,  as  the 
untimely  snows  of  April  before  a  vernal  sun. 
We  may  possess  ourselves  of  India.  We  may 
menace  China  and  Japan.  The  remotest 
isles  of  the  Pacific  even  may  be  not  distant 
enough  to  escape  our  subjugation  But,  do 
what  we  may,  Ckntral  Africa  confronts  our 
utmost  eflbrts  and  bids  us  bold  defiance!  Our 
squadrons  may  range,  or  blockade  her  coast; 
but  neither  on  the  errands  of  Peace,  nor  on 
the  errands  of  War,  can  we  penetrate  into  the 
interior.  The  God  of  Nature,  no  doubt  for  wise 
purposes,  however  inscrutable,  has  drawn 
across  the  chief  inlets  a  cordon  we  cannot 
break  through.  We  may  hover  on  the  coast, 
but  we  dare  not  set  our  foot  on  shore.  At  the 
undefended  gateways  of  her  mud-built  vil- 
lages. Death  sits  porteress !  Yellow  and  inter- 
mittent fevers,  blue  plagues  and  poisons,  which 
we  can  both  see  and/«^,  await  our  approach. 
As  we  ascend  the  rivers,  from  the  mangroves 
that  fringe  their  noble  banks,  pestilence  darts 
her  horrible  tongue,  and  even  the  glorious  Oeb 
OF  Day,  which  kindles  inferior  nature  into 
teeming  life,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  darts  in- 
curable disease  into  our  languid  system.  No! 
We  are  not  elected  Tor  this  momentous  work! 
The  great  Disposer  in  the  heavens,  in  another 
branch  of  His  family,  has  chosen  out  a  race, 
themselves  descendants  of  this  torrid  region, 
themselves  children  of  this  same  vertical  sun, 
and  fitted  them,  by  ages  of  stern  discipline,  for 
this  gracious  and  blessed  achievement. 

"From  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote,  supported 

by  His  care. 
They  pass,  unharmed,  through  burning  chmes,  and 

breathe  the  tainted  air." 

H. 


To  Correspondents. — Every  week  brings 
some  token  of  approval,  to  encourage  the  labors 
of  those,  who  are  engaged  in  conducting  the 
Home  Journal.  Among  others,  is  a  letter  from 
Texas.  The  writer,  far  from  the  home  of 
childhood — far  from  friend  and  kindred — and 
the  church  of  his  fathers,  says — "The  Home 
Journal  comes  as  the  most  welcome  messenger. 
I  hail  it  as  the  face  of  a  friend,  coming  from 
home,  with  home  news — I  do  not  know  what 
I  should  do  without  it."  Letters  of  similar 
import  come  from  the  Far  West.  Now  this  is 
very  gratifying,  and  we  would  whisper  to 
those  distant  friends,  that  the  most  substantial 
way  of  expressing  this  approval,  would  be  per- 
sonal etforts,  to  enlarge  our  subscription  list. 
Send  us  more  subscribers.  T.  S. 
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Laymen,  Read  ! — We  welcome,  with  no 
ordinary  gratification,  a  highly  intelligent  and 
worthy  Layman,  to  our  list  of  contribnters  for 
the  Lutheran  Home  Journal.  Read  the  two 
instructive,  edifying,  and  ably  written  articles, 
contained  in  the  present  issue,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Lewis  L.  Houpt,  of  this  city.  We  trust 
other  laymen,  belonging  to  our  churches,  will 
imitate  the  example  of  this  worthy  brother, 
and  enrich  our  pages  with  an  occasional  con- 
tribution. It  is  by  no  means  the  design  of  the 
Editing  Committee  to  restrict  the  list  of  contri- 
butors to  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  among  the  laity  of  our  Lutheran 
Zion,  who  are  fully  competent  to  add  very 
materially  to  the  stock  of  our  church  literature, 
and  whose  productions  would,  no  doubt,  prove 
highly  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 
We  owe  many  thanks  to  Brother  HouPT  for 
his  articles, and  trust  he  will  find  leisure  tore- 
peat  the  favor.  H. 


A  Magnificent  Lutheran  Church  in 
prospect. — The  English  Lutheran  Church, 
(St.  James),  in  the  City  of  New  York,  have 
sold  their  edifice  of  worship,  in  Mulberry  St., 
with  a  view  of  securing  a  more  eligible 
position.  The  Trustees,  in  executing  the 
wishes  of  the  church,  have  purchased  a  lot  in 
Fourteenth  Street,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sections  of  the  city.  They  have  adopted  a 
plan  for  tlie  new  church,  which,  when  carried 
out,  will  give  them  a  church  edifice  of  great 
architectural  beauty  aud  magnificence.  An 
edifice  that  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
that  now  adorn  that  attractive  portion  of  the 
city,  and  one,  that  will  surpass  everything 
of  the  kind,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  this 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  the  building,  ex- 
clusive of  the  lot,  will  cost  upwards  of  $30,000. 

The  pastor  of  this  church  is  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Shack.  With  his  acknowledged  pulpit  ability, 
the  evangelical  tone  of  his  preaching,  and 
earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  we  are 
authorized  to  expect,  under  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, great  results  from  this  movement.  May  the 
Lord  smile  upon  pastor  and  people,  and  crown 
tlieir  work  with  abundant  success.        T.  S. 


Thanks. — The  Lutheran  Board  of  Publi- 
cation acknowledges  with  pleasure,  a  contri- 
bution of  Ten  dollars,  from  the  Rev.  P.  Sahm, 
of  Indiana  (Pa.),  Treasurer  of  the  Alleghany 
Evangelical  Synod,  of  which  Brother  S.  is 
Treasurer.  For  this  generous  and  substantial 
token  of  encouragement,  the  Board  have 
authorized  us  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the 
Alleghany  Synod,  their  sincere  and  heartfelt 
acknowledgments.  May  the  blessing  of  God 
rest  upon  these  brethren,  individually  and 
collectively.  H. 


Apology. — The  readers  of  the  Journal  must 
excuse  the  want  of  original  articles  in  the 
Home  and  Biblical  departments.  With  Fahren- 
heit ranging  at  a  hundred,  one's  brain  is  well- 
nigh  cauterized,  and  the  few  stray  thoughts 
lingering  there,  pass  off  into  gaseous  exhala- 
tions, and  utterly  refuse  the  solidified  form  of 
words  or  the  trammels  of  marshalled  sen- 
tences. 

It  is  a  time  when  the  mind  as  the  body  likes 
to  be  in  dishabille,  and  wander  out  among 
shady  woods,  and  by  running  streams,  in- 
dulging alternately  in  piscatory  sports,  and 
cooling  ablutions. 

After  the  rambles  of  summer,  if  spared,  we 
will  resume  our  post.  T.  S. 


i^^  The  two  articles  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent number  of  the  Home  Journal — the  one 
Travels  in  Wales,  the  other  God  in  Nature — 
are  both  from  gentlemen,  highly  distinguished 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  occupying  very 
prominent  positions  in  the  same.  We  regret 
that  both  writers  have  seen  fit  to  withhold 
their  names.  With  all  deference  to  them,  it 
is  a  fastidiousness  which  we  at  least  do  not 
appreciate.  But  let  none  of  our  readers,  on 
this  account,  decline  a  perusal  of  the  articles. 

H. 


Christianity,  it  is  not  irreverent,  we 
think,  to  say,  is  the  master  conception  of  God. 
It  is  the  great  world-fact  of  the  human  race, 
and  is  destined,  as  time  advances,  to  become 
the  thought  of  the  universe.  Every  depart- 
ment of  activity,  both  among  the  hosts  of 
heaven  and  the  men  of  earth,  abounds  with 
certain  great  and  leading  truths,  which  chal- 
lenge our  wonder  and  research.  But  the 
mission  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without 
controversy,  is  the  sublimest  and  most  illus- 
trious of  all.  In  it  are  involved  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  most 
stupendous  problems  of  earth.  No  other  fact 
in  the  field  of  History,  of  Nature,  or  of  Provi- 
dence, possesses  a  tithe  of  the  interest,  or  so 
powerfully  appeals  to  the  conscience,  as  does 
this.  Let  no  man  harden  his  heart,  then,  and  say 
Christianity  has  no  claims  upon  him.  If  it  be 
the  chief  concern  of  God,  who  needed 
nothing  to  add  to  His  glory,  much  more 
should  it  be  the  primary  and  all-absorbing  con- 
cern of  man,  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  it 
has  been  provided.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  its  righteousness."  H. 


Agent. — The  name  of  the  Agent  appointed 
by  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication,  an- 
nounced in  our  last,  is  Mr.  William  Tryday, 
and  not  John,  as  erroneously  stated  in  our  last 
issue.  Brother  T.  is  duly  authorized  to  receive 
subscribers  and  money  for  the  Home  Journal. 

H. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  CATSKILL  MOUN- 
TAINS. 

BY  REV.  M.  SHEELEIGH. 

"Nature — faint  emblem  of  Omnipotence — 
Shaped  by  His  hand — the  shadow  of  His  light.'' 

THE  eightieth  anniversaryof  our  National 
Independence  was  to  me  a  high  day ; 
having  spent  it  in  the  region  of  cloudland. 
Near  sunset,  on  the  previous  evening,  a 
congenial  little  company,  seated  in  a  ba- 
ronche,  might  have  been  seen  leaving  the 
village  of  Catskill,forthe  "Mountain House," 
twelve  miles  distant.  We  had  not  proceed- 
ed far,  before  night,  with  its  moonless  sha- 
dow, settled  down  upon  us.  As  we  neared 
the  Catskills,  our  ears  were  greeted  with  the 
rumbling  of  thunder  high  in  advance.  Those 
of  my  friends  who  are  aware  that  this  is  the 
scene  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  adventures,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  as  given  by  Irving, 
may  be  led  to  presume  that  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  old  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his 
crew,  playing  a  game  of  ninepins  in  their 
familiar  old  mountain  amphitheatre.  But 
not  so ;  it  was,  at  least  this  time,  veritable 
thunder.  The  mountain  had  truly  put  upon 
his  head  a  heavy  cloud-crown,  from  which 
at  intervals  flashed  forth  the  brilliants  of  its 
setting. 

If  we  were  obliged  to  drive  miles  before 
beginning  to  go  up  the  mountain,  we  were 
at  least  all  along  this  way  going  up  to  it.  In 
due  lime  the  base  of  the  mountain  was 
reached.  Our  trusty  Jehu  would  now  no 
longer  hazard  our  lives  and  limbs  by  pro- 
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ceeding  in  the  dark  along  the  narrow,  pre- 
cipitous road.  The  lucifer  matches  all 
having  been  exhausted  in  vain  attempts  to 
set  our  lamps  ablaze,  the  inmates  of  a  little 
cottage  by  the  wayside,  on  a  slight  signal, 
sprang  from  their  pillows  to  give  us  of  their 
light.  Onward  and  upward  we  slowly 
wound  our  course,  amidst  the  song  and 
laughter  of  the  company,  the  moaning  of 
the  mountain  wind,  the  occasional  light 
pattering  of  rain,  accompanied  with  the 
thunder-voice  and  the  lightning  glance  from 
above.  The  whole  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  unusual  succession,  or  rather  com- 
bination, of  feelings. 

By  and  by  we  reached  the  little  refresh- 
ment house,  in  a  sharp  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  tall  cliffs  go  towering  up 
hundreds  of  feet  into  mid-air.  This  is  the 
celebrated  nook  in  which  Mynheer  Van 
Winkle,  the  aforesaid  hero,  enjoyed  his 
famous  twenty-years'  nap.  Here  a  certain 
mountain  genius,  who  is  "  Uncle  Peter"  to 
all  the  passers-by,  deems  it  his  honor  to 
serve  the  numerous  family  of  his  travelling 
relations,  while  maintaining  an  air  that 
might  indicate  him  as  the  author  of  the 
sentence,  "  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey." 
Three  miles  more  of  serpentine,  declivitous 
road  passed  over,  we  drove  up  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  in  the  rear  of  the  "  Mountain 
House,"  between  ranges  of  white  fencing, 
which  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  long, 
unbroken  scenes  of  nature  by  the  way  from 
the  country  below.     Quarters  having  soon 
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been  assigned  us,  we  proceeded  without  de- 
lay to  enjoy  them  ;  noticing  yet,  however, 
before  entering  dreamland,  that  we  had 
just  escaped  the  heavier  part  of  the  storm, 
which  had  been  for  hours  addressing  our 
senses  with  its  varied  signals  of  warning. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  mornine:  of  the 
* 
4th,  before  night  had  yet  wholly  lifted  the 

veil,  I  was  "  up  and  about,"  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  out  upon  a  scene  of  grandeur  so 
justly  celebrated.  It  was  still  raining  light- 
ly, the  sky  wore  a  lowering  aspect,  and  the 
country  around  and  beneath  was  yet  in  a 
great  measure  obscured.  Here  one  finds 
himself  perched  on  a  skyey  eminence,  some 
twenly-five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  The  "  House"  is  a  commodious 
wooden  structure,  with  a  grand  colonnade  of 
Corinthian  pillars  in  front,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  about  three  hundred  visit- 
ors. A  friend  suggested  to  me  that  the 
building,  in  order  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
natural  surroundings,  should  have  been  con- 
structed of  the  rough  mountain  rock.  It  was 
a  fine  idea.  But  the  very  contrast  of  its  pure 
whiteness,  away  up  here  in  these  almost  un- 
broken haunts  of  nature,  is  far  from  being 
without  effect.  It  is  this  also  that  singles  it 
out  as  an  object  of  interest,  near  and  remote, 
over  all  the  broad  country  which  it  over- 
looks. Its  distinct  appearance  has  doubtless 
often  referred  the  beholder  to  the  words,  "A 
city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid-,"  thus 
widely  illustrating  the  beautiful  lesson  of 
Christian  singularity  in  the  world. 

As  the  light  of  day  heightened,  and  the 
clouds  and  mist  rolled  up  and  dissolved 
away,  there  was  gradually  revealed  a  scene 
which  the  least  ardent  cannot  look  upon 
unmoved.  The  "House,"  which  fronts  east- 
ward, occupies  the  edge  of  a  high  rocky 
cliff,  rising  like  a  gigantic  wall  from  below; 
so  that  in  looking  immediately  down,  the 
eye  falls  on  the  tree-tops  far  beneath  one's 
feet.  On  extending  the  range  of  view,  the 
beholder  travels  in  vision  down,  down,  down 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain,  for 
several  miles,  into  the  valley  of  the  Hudson. 
The  eye  now  passes  onward  towards  the 
river,  over  a  broad  extent  of  country,  which, 
seeming  from  this  elevation  to  have  lost  all 
its  inequalities,  appears  softened  down  into 


an  almost  perfect  plain.  Then,  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  distant,  the  Hudson,  whose 
winding  silvery  course  is  spotted  over  with 
craft  of  sail  and  steam,  may  be  traced  for 
scores  of  miles.  The  country  beyond  appa- 
rently rises  until  in  the  dim  distance  it  meets 
the  Berkshire  Hills  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. The  nearer  portions  of  this  vast 
surface  are  beautifully  diversified  with  field 
and  forest,  marked  with  fences  into  regular 
shapes,  diminished  to  the  size  of  garden 
spots,  and  dressed  in  a  rich  variety  of  hues, 
from  the  deep  green  of  springing  grass  to 
the  golden  tint  of  harvest.  To  all  these 
signs  of  busy  life  in  this  miniature  world 
ai'ound  and  below,  there  must  yet  be  added 
the  thousands  of  buildings  strewn  about, 
and,  in  many  instances,  clustered  together 
into  villages  and  cities. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  House 
there  are  two  peaks,  rising  several  hundred 
feet  higher,  called  the  North  and  the  South 
Mountain.  A  look-out  from  these  eleva- 
tions belongs  to  the  programme  of  sights  to 
be  "done  up."  Accordingly,  after  dinner, 
whose  sumptuous  fare  charmed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  to  the  table  for  two  full 
hours,  a  little  company, — including  among 
others  an  artist,  with  a  portfolio  and  cloud- 
glass,  bearers  of  spy-glasses,  and  your  own 
humble  knight  of  the  pen, — set  out  to  ac- 
complish the  feat  of  clambering  up  the 
North  Mountain.  After  some  considerable 
time  had  been  consumed  in  winding  and 
climbing  up  the  broken  steeps — in  which  the 
ladies  admirably  sustained  their  part — and 
occasionally  halting  to  enjoy  a  view  from 
some  commanding  prominence,  we  gained 
a  rocky  summit,  springing  up  like  a  tower, 
which  affords  one  of  the  most  complete  pros- 
pects, all  things  considered,  in  the  whole 
mountain  range.  The  sweep  of  vision  is  a 
full  semicircle,  of  a  radius  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  miles.  Here  in  front  lies  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  Greene  County,  and  beyond 
it  reposes  the  whole  of  Columbia  ;  on  the 
right  hand  are  Ulster  and  Dutchess,  and  on 
the  left,  Albany  and  Rensselaer;  while  the 
background  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the 
States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut. The  eye  takes  a  magnificent  range 
over  an  area  of  some  five  or  six  thousand 
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square  miles  ;  sufTicient  for  not  a  mean  prin- 
cipality. Perhaps  I  had  never  been  more 
deeply  impressed  with  what  Young  calls 

"the  aptoiiisliiiip  mngriificencc 

Of  uiiiiiiclligeut  creation." 

It  had  long  been  my  pleasure  to  view  this 
grand  mountain  range  from  my  study  win- 
dow, at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles; 
but  now  I  was  favored  with  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  an  obverse  prospect. 

But  the  place  of  my  sojourning,  although 
on  a  level  of  many  hundreds  of  feet  below, 
•was  apparently  elevated  to  a  mountain 
height.  This  illusion  has  doubtless  been 
noticed  by  those  who  have  occupied  similar 
positions.  The  effect  may  to  a  very  slight 
degree  be  attributable  to  the  different  den- 
sities of  the  atmosphere  at  various  eleva- 
tions. But  the  chief  cause  must  be  found 
in  the  angle  of  observation.  Aeronauts 
have  observed  that,  when  viewed  from  a 
balloon,  the  earth  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  great  bowl.  The  reason  may  be  made 
to  appear  obvious.  From  an  elevation  of  a 
mile  or  two  the  perpendicular  depth  must 
appear  immense.  But  as  soon  as  an  oblique 
view  is  taken,  the  line  of  observation  is 
raised  up  towards  an  imaginary  horizontal 
line  extending  from  the  observer,  which 
consequently  apparently  raises  the  object 
viewed.  And  each  successive  time  that  a 
more  distant  object  is  viewed  will  the  line 
of  vision  be  elevated  still  more  towards  the 
horizontal  line,  so  that  by  the  time  the  eye 
reaches  objects  at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  the  angle  between  those  lines 
has  grown  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, excepting  by  measurement.  Now 
a  person  on  a  mountain  may  be  considered 
as  occupying  a  position  on  an  elevated 
object  in  the  centre  of  this  great  bowl.  He 
has  a  view  of  only  one  side,  while  the  bal- 
loonist completes  the  article,  by  sweeping 
round  a  full  circle  of  horizon. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  contemplating 
the  scene,  peering  through  our  glasses, 
making  observations  and  comparing  impres- 
sions, the  sun  had  sunk  out  of  sight,  and 
the  dusky  evening  came  stealing  on  apace. 
Our  company  having  successively  separated 
into  little  bands  to  return,  there  was  at  last 
only  a  very  small  fragment  left.     It  was  now 


truly  time  to  go  back;  and  hence  there  suc- 
ceeded the  effort  of  reversedly  threading 
our  way,  now  swinging  down  by  the  aid  of 
the  abundant  undergrowth,  and  again  bring- 
ing hands  and  feet  into  exercise  in  descend- 
ing some  rocky  ledge.  While  thus  engaged, 
the  .tpookin/me.fs  of  the  place  conjured  up 
the  thought  of  bears.  And,  indeed,  I  am 
told  that  occasionally  some  adventurous 
member  of  the  Bruin  family  does  present 
his  demure  physiognomy  on  this  mountain. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  only  source  of 
danger.  The  least  mistake  in  deviating 
from  the  path  may  send  the  unfortunate  one, 
a  wanderer  into  the  wilds,  to  follow  the  er- 
ratic course  of  a  trackless  way.  In  such  a 
case  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  a 
company,  armed  with  gongs  and  horns,  to 
set  out  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  lost 
one  home.  At  last  we  regained  the  open 
stage-road  below,  with  admiring  recollec- 
tions of  the  prospects  from  the  mountain 
eyrie,  with  mirthful  recurrences  to  all  that 
was  peculiar  in  our  adventure,  and  v/ith 
thankful  feelings  that  no  one  was  quite  lost. 

When  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  com- 
plete, a  fine  display  of  fireworks  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors 
in  such  a  locality  that  they  were  in  full  view 
from  the  thronged  piazza.  One  rocket  was 
particularly  fine.  Having  ascended  to  a 
great  height  and  exploded,  a  shower  of 
scintillations  came  streaming  down  like  fall- 
ing stars,  and  continued  descending  until 
lost  among  the  foliage  hundreds  of  feet  iu 
the  depths  beneath  us.  I  was  strongly  re- 
minded of  the  remarkable  meteoric  phe- 
nomenon in  1833,  whose  appearance  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  my  mind.  Rockets 
were  also  seen  shooting  up  through  the 
gloom  from  distant  points  below,  indicating 
the  direction  of  Catskill,  Hudson,  Tivoli, 
Saugerties,  and  many  other  localities ;  and 
bearing  testimony  to  the  diffusiveness  and 
responsiveness  of  our  patriotism.  Long 
live  the  4th  of  July,  and  perpetual  be  its 
glory  in  our  calendar ! 

On  the  following  morning  the  great  object 
of  beholding  the  rising  of  the  sun  was  ac- 
complished. This  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
place.  There  is  a  majesty  and  grace  in  the 
sight  and  apparent  motion  which  can  no- 
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where  be  seen,  excepting  from  a  high  moun- 
tain, or  at  sea.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
particular  interest  excited  in  watching  the 
brilliant  golden  reflection  from  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  distant  river,  and  the  varied 
and  changeful  hues  gliding  over  the  face  of 
the  landscape.  The  effect  was,  moreover, 
heightened  by  a  solemn  stillness  that  seemed 
to  have  been  enjoined  on  nature,  as  the  king 
of  day  came  forth  in  his  glory. 

"  The  vales  and  mountains  round 
Stood  motionless,  to  awful  silence  bound." 

When  the  peculiar  aspects  of  this  sun- 
rising  had  well  dissolved  into  the  common 
light  of  day,  a  party  set  out  on  a  morning- 
walk  up  the  South  Mountain.  The  ascent  was 
found  to  be  precipitous'and  winding.  At  one 
place  the  path  extended  along  the  base  of  a 
high  cliff  of  overhanging  rocks,  at  the  farther 
end  of  which  we  passed  up  to  the  level  above, 
through  a  fissure  in  the  rock  of  about  three 
feet  in  width,  that  presented  evidences  of  a 
violent  separation,  and  now  forms  a  conve- 
nient and  novel  staircase  for  the  tourist.  Still 
onward  we  passed,  gradually  rising  from  one 
point  of  elevation  and  prospect  to  another, 
until  our  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  intervention  of  a  broad,  deep  ravine.  The 
path  on  the  summit  is  worn  along  the  edge 
of  fearful  precipices  and  projecting  cliffs, 
on  whose  verge  the  beholder  experiences 
something  of  an  impression  of  losing  his 
specific  gravity  and  standing  on  some  airy 
nothing.  The  prospect  from  this  summit 
is  none  the  less  impressive  from  a  previous 
ascent  to  its  counterpart  on  the  north.  The 
elevation  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  North  Mountain,  although,  because  of 
a  little  less  prominence,  the  arc  of  the  hori- 
zon is  slightly  reduced  on  the  right  and  left. 
Having  again  for  a  time  contemplated  the 
scene  upon  which  our  eyes  had  dwelt  from 
the  opposite  peak,  we  recalled  our  attention 
to  objects  less  remote.  Some  speculations 
were  passed  in  regard  to  the  height  of  the 
upper  cliff  of  the  mountain  on  the  verge  of 
whose  rocky  wall  our  feet  rested.  Stones 
were  then  hurled  over  into  the  depths,  and 
their  falling  timed  by  our  watches.  By  a 
reference  to  a  half-forgotten  rule  of  mensu- 
ration, we  were  enabled  to  base  upon  this 
play   a    mathematical    calculation,   whose 


result  soon  announced  an  elevation  of  eight 
hundred  feet.  I  directly  compared  this  with 
the  height  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem from  the  valley  on  the  east,  said  to 
have  been  over  seven  hundred  feet,  and  from 
which  elevation,  Josephus  tells  us,  one  could 
scarcely  look  down  without  dizziness.  While 
standing  here  on  this  grand  eminence  of 
observation,  the  thought  occurred,  that  if 
the  population  of  the  world  were  all  gathered 
into  a  congregation  in  the  country  below, 
what  a  colossal  pulpit  this  would  make  for 
one  who  might  be  gifted  with  a  voice  like 
seven  thunders.  Our  observations  com- 
pleted, a  brisk  walk  brought  us  back  to 
the  house  with  an  exuberance  of  good  spirits, 
an  overflow  of  kindness  towards  all  about 
us,  and  a  capital  appetite  for  breakfast. 

But  there  is  another  scene  to  be  noticed 
that  it  was  ours  to  enjoy  on  the  Fourth,  but 
which  must  not  be  inferred  to  be  the  least 
because  brought  in  as  last.  It  is  the  Falls 
of  the  Kaaterskill  Creek,  a  mountain-stream 
issuing  from  the  two  little  lakes  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  House,  and  emptying  into  the 
Catskill  Creek  before  reaching  the  Hudson 
River.  Directly  after  breakfast,  there  ap- 
pears at  the  door  a  great  omnibus,  lettered 
on  its  sides  "  To  the  Cascade."  Very  soon 
the  well-laden  carryall  is  in  motion.  Directly 
the  silvery  waters  of  the  lakelets  come  into 
view,  and  again  are  lost.  On  we  pass,  wind- 
ing to  the  right  and  left,  in  pursuit  of  the 
sinuous  road  through  the  forest,  until  nearly 
three  miles  have  been  measured  off.  We 
now  drive  up  before  a  little  Refreshment 
house  at  the  head  of  the  Falls.  The  vehicle 
is  deserted  in  a  momeut,  and,  passing  through 
the  building,  we  stand  upon  a  great  wooden 
platform,  overhanging  the  tremendous  gorge 
which  gives  occasion  to  one  of  the  first  cas- 
cades in  our  land.  Here  we  stand  a  few 
minutes,  contemplating  the  scene  which 
has  burst  upon  our  vision  as  suddenly  as  if 
it  had  been  let  down  into  our  midst  from 
the  skies.  Immediately  on  our  left,  the 
stream,  some  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  is  mak- 
ing its  gay  leap  into  the  fearful  abyss.  Down 
it  goes  to  a  perpendicular  depth  of  near- 
ly two  hundred  feet  into  a  foaming  basin, 
whence,  after  recovering  from  its  confusion, 
it  starts  hurriedly  off  for  about  fifty  feet  over 
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a  broad  flat  rock,  from  whose  verge  it  makes 
another  lillle  plunge  of  eighty  feet.  The  eye 
follows  the  torrent  in  its  bold  descent,  until 
the  impression  of  vastness  causes  one  invo- 
luntarily to  shrink  back  from  the  secure  bul- 
warks over  which  he  is  leaning. 

We  now  turn  away,  and  passing  out  into 
a  grove  on  the  riglit,  at  whoso  entrance  we 
are  hailed  for  "twenty-five  cents  apiece," 
a  path  conducts  to  a  series  of  zigzag  and 
winding  stairs  extending  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gorge.  Now  comes  the  tiresome 
effort  of  a  descent.  Nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  foot  of  the  first  fall  a  path  leads  off,  be- 
neath the  great  overhanging  rock  behind 
the  sheet,  to  the  opposite  side.  The  way, 
which  is  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  is 
of  a  semicircular  form,  at  a  distance  of  pro- 
bably fifty  feet  from  the  cataract.  We  now 
follow  this  course  to  the  further  side,  through 
the  cloud  of  mist  that  rolls  up  from  the  boil- 
ing waters.  Now  comes  the  exercise  of  clam- 
bering down  over  a  confusion  of  rocks  to  a 
central  position  below  the  second  cascade, 
where  we  find  rude  seats  provided,  from 
which  the  eye  may  attempt  a  full  survey  of 
the  grand  scene  around  and  above.  In  front 
the  two  falls  come  streaming  down  with  a 
light,  easy,  and  graceful  movement  that  adds 
to  the  impression  of  great  height.  When  the 
sun  shines,  a  beautiful  bow  spans  the  misty 
cloud.  On  either  hand,  the  tall,  steep,  wood- 
ed cliffs  rise  high  into  the  air.  On  turning 
round,  the  water  is  seen  tumbling  and  foam- 
ing down  for  several  hundred  yards  below  us, 
over  and  around  opposing  rocks,  confusedly 
lying  in  its  course.  Down  the  bed  of  the 
stream  I  made  my  way  over  these  rocks,  by 
leaping  from  one  to  another,  until  the  water 
became  more  composed.  On  looking  back, 
up  through  the  deep  rift  in  the  hills,  and  on 
up  the  silvery  lines  of  the  cascades,  which 
here  seem  almost  like  one,  the  impression 
of  grandeur  was  much  increased. 

The  sheet  of  water  in  the  upper  fall,  be- 
fore reaching  the  bottom,  is,  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  atmosphere,  so  separated  and 
diffused  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
dense  snowstorm.  While  contemplating  this 
scene  of  magnificence,  my  mind  recurred  to 
the  accounts  given  of  the  Staub-Bach  [dust- 
stream]^  a  noted  waterfall  in  the  Alps.   The 


perpendicular  descent  of  the  water  being 
about  eight  hundred  feet,  it  reaches  the 
bottom  like  a  cloud  of  dust.  And  at  times 
it  may  be  seen  waving  hither  and  thither, 
like  the  tail  of  a  horse,  before  the  breath 
of  the  wind.  It  almost  seemed  to  me  as 
though  iJyron  might  have  sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kaaterskill  instead  of  the  Staub- 
Bach,  when  penning  the  words  found  iu  bis 
"  Manfred,"— 

"  It  is  not  noon, — the  siiiibow'g  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hue*  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  cra<('s  headlong^  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foanjing  light  along; 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  giant  steed  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse." 

Some  pretend  to  say  that  one,  who  has 
once  seen  the  incomparable  Niagara,  can- 
not, after  that,  relish  anything  else  iu  the 
shape  of  falling  water.  But,  having  seen 
and  contemplated  that  mighty  wonder,  and 
listened  to  its  deep,  solemn  roar,  until  ray 
soul  has  grown  silent  with  awe,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  enter  my  dissent.  This  scene 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  would  be 
sought  and  admired,  though  there  were  a 
dozen  Niagaras. 

When  finally  passing  away  from  these 
glorious  mountain  sights,  I  felt  that  there 
was  more  than  a  physical  benefit  derivable 
from  a  visit.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
were  not  less  evident.  The  mind  is  con- 
stantly kept  in  a  state  of  healthful  activity, 
and  the  heart  feels  that  the  Deity  is  here, 
speaking  through  the  works  of  His  hand : 

"The  earth,  where'er  I  turn  mine  eye. 
Reveals  her  Maker's  glory, 
Through  day  and  night  the  shining  sky 

Of  praise  repeats  its  .story. 
Great  God  I  Thy  praises  siiall  abide. 
And,  with  Thy  goodnegs.  reach  as  wide, 
As  wide  creation  reaches  " 
YALATtE,  X.  Y.,  August,  1856. 


Bereatemests. —  Oh,  God,  how  Thou 
breakest  into  families  I — Must  not  the  dis- 
ease be  dangerous,  when  a  tender-hearted 
surgeon  cuts  deep  into  the  flesh  ?  How 
much  more,  when  God  is  the  operator,  who 
afflicteth  not  from  his  heart,  nor  grieveth 
the  children  of  men. 
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GOD  IN  NATURE. 

(no.  2.) 

A  SECOND  illustration  of  wise  andbe- 
uevolent  design  to  be  found  in  the 
external  world  may  be  taken  from : 

The  reciprocal  relations  of  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  A  very  close 
and  intimate  dependence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  may  be  easily  shown  to  exist. 

In  respiration,  the  air  is  rapidly  rendered 
unfit  for  breathing.  Oxygen,  as  already 
stated,  is  withdrawn,  and  watery  vapor  and 
carbonic  acid  are  thrown  off.  The  latter  is 
the  result  of  a  combination  between  oxygen 
and  the  carbon  of  the  worn-out  particles  of 
the  body,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  It  may  further  be  remarked 
that  carbonic  acid  is  an  abundant  product 
of  combustion,  of  fermentation,  and  some 
other  chemical  changes. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  at  each  act 
of  respiration,  of  which  there  are  on  an  ave- 
rage about  eighteen  per  minute,  one  half  of 
the  oxygen  is  retained,  and  that  the  expired 
air  contains  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid.  Air  which  has  been  once 
breathed  is  unfit  for  a  second  respiration. 
It  might  be  supposed,  that  at  the  next  act 
of  respiration  the  half  of  the  remaining 
oxygen  might  be  appropriated,  but  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Unless  it  be  mixed  with  air 
which  has  not  been  breathed,  it  is  not  even 
safe  to  inhale  it  a  second  time,  although  it 
might  be  supposed  that  that  which  had 
come  from  the  lungs  might  be  safely  taken 
into  them  again.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
where  a  candle  will  not  burn,  life  cannot  be 
sustained.  If  now  we  take  a  jar  or  large 
tumbler  and,  whilst  full  of  water,  invert  it 
in  a  pail  of  water,  and  then  by  means  of  a 
tube,  or  even  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  with  one 
end  placed  under  the  tumbler,  breathe  the 
air  contained  for  some  time  in  the  lungs 
into  the  tumbler,  it  will  be  found  that  a  can- 
dle will  not  burn  in  the  air  thus  breathed 
into  it.  The  jar  or  tumbler  may  easily  be 
placed  in  an  erect  position  without  spilling 
out  the  air  in  it,  by  placing  the  hand  under 
the  open  end,  whilst  yet  under  water,  and 
then  turning  it  up.  If  this  air  be  poured 
outj  the  candle  will  burn   in  it  again   as 


brightly  as  ever.  A  quart  of  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed per  minute ;  if,  therefore,  thirty-two 
persons  were  in  a  close  room  20  feet  square 
and  10  feet  high,  in  two  hours  the  air  would 
be  unfit  for  respiration,  and  in  five  hours 
they  must  all  die.  "  In  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  Eng- 
lishmen were  shut  up  in  a  room  eighteen 
feet  square,  with  only  two  small  windows  on 
the  same  side  to  admit  air.  On  opening 
this  dungeon  ten  hours  after  their  imprison- 
ment, only  twenty-three  were  alive.  The 
others  had  died  from  breathing  impure  air." 

Rooms  are  seldom  so  tight  that  several 
persons  may  not  remain  together  for  some 
hours  without  serious  results,  but  yet  an 
oppression,  dizziness,  or  faintness  is  often 
experienced  under  such  circumstances.  Not 
unfrequently  do  persons  faint  in  crowded 
rooms,  but  revive  again  immediately  when 
taken  into  the  open,  fresh  air.  The  debility 
and  headache  often  experienced  in  the  morn- 
ing after  having  slept  in  the  confined  atmo- 
sphere of  a  close  room  is  to  be  referred,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  breathing  of  impure 
air. 

Of  carbonic  acid  it  must  be  remarked  that 
it  is  not,like  nitrogen, negative  in  its  effects  on 
animal  life,  it  is  noxious.  Although,  in  soda- 
water  and  various  other  effervescing  drinks, 
it  is  taken  into  the  stomach  with  impunity, 
and  even  with  advantage,  it  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  lungs  with  safety.  Being  once  and 
a  half  as  heavy  as  air,  it  sometimes  accu- 
mulates in  wells.  When  a  person  enters 
such  a  well,  he  immediately  falls  down  help- 
less, and,  if  not  speedily  relieved,  expires. 
In  this  manner  the  lives  of  many,  who  were 
sleeping  in  rooms  in  which  there  were  open 
coal  fires,  without  sufficient  draft,  have  been 
sacrificed.  Air,  containing  only  four  per 
cent,  of  this  gas,  is  incapable  of  sustaining 
life. 

Now  as  every  animal,  at  every  breath,  is 
consuming  oxygen,  and  loading  the  air  with 
carbonic  acid,  the  aggregate  effect  is  very 
great,  although  each  one  does  not  separately 
deteriorate  it  very  rapidly. 

It  is  not  only  the  thousand  millions  of 
men  now  existing,  and  the  countless  multi- 
tudes who  have  already  existed,  which  con- 
tribute to  this  deterioration,  but  we  must 
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take  into  consideration  the  innumerable  in- 
habitants of  air,  earth,  and  sea,  all  of  whom 
take  their  share  of  oxygen  and  throw  off 
carbonic  acid.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
nearly  every  case  of  combustion  and  of  fer- 
mentation is  a  heavy  contribution,  in  the 
same  way,  to  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere. 
All  these  conspiring  in  the  same  direction, 
the  air  must  long  ago  have  become  too  de- 
ficient in  oxygen  and  too  heavily  loaded 
with  carbonic  acid  to  be  fitted  to  sustain 
animal  life.  By  what  process,  then,  has  its 
purity  been  kept  up,  or  constantly  restored? 

It  is  here  that  we  again  meet  with  a  most 
wonderful  arrangement,  and  beneficial  in 
more  ways  than  one.  God  has  so  consti- 
tuted the  law  of  vegetable  life,  that,  during 
growth,  it  shall  withdraw  the  noxious  ingre- 
dient thrown  off  by  the  animal,  and  restore 
the  vital  which  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
roots,  but  especially  the  leaves  of  plants, 
absorb  carbonic  acid,  the  former  by  water, 
which  constitutes  the  sap,  and  the  latter 
directly  from  the  air;  the  carbonic  acid 
leaves  its  carbon  with  the  plant  to  form  its 
solid  parts,  whilst  its  oxygen  is  sent  off  into 
the  air.  This  process  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that  which  we  have  noticed  in  animals,  so 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  constantly  re- 
storing the  atmosphere  to  its  normal  state, 
after  it  has  been  rendered  impure  by  the 
animal  world.  Should  animal  life  cease, 
vegetation  would  be  deprived  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  food,  and  it  must  eventually  de- 
pend solely  for  its  growth  upon  the  products 
of  those  portions  which  are  undergoing  de- 
cay. Some  geologists  suppose  that  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  belief,  that  a  time 
existed  in  the  history  of  our  earth,  when  the 
atmosphere  was  loaded  with  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  than  at  present, 
and  that  then  a  luxuriant  vegetation  existed, 
which  lasted  until  that  ingredient  was  nearly 
withdrawn.  After  that  period  only  were  the 
higher  forms  of  animal  life  introduced. 

But  we  have  still  greater  reason  to  admire 
the  wisdom  of  God,  when  we  call  to  mind, 
that  that  very  substance  which,  when  in  the 
atmosphere,  is  found  to  be  so  deleterious  to 
animals  is  converted,  by  the  mysterious 
chemistry  of  vegetable  life,  into  nourish- 
ment.    How  wonderfully  God  often  extracts 


good  out  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be 
an  evil — a  blessing  out  of  a  curse? 

We  are  dependent  for  our  subsistence 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  flesh- 
eating  animjils  live  upon  those  which  derive 
their  subsistence  directly  from  the  vegetable 
world.  The  materials  of  the  food  of  animals 
are,  therefore,  at  first  elaborated  or  brought 
together  in  the  vegetable.  The  waste  of  the 
animal  body,  either  goes  into  the  atmosphere 
in  the  form  of  gas,  as  carbonic  acid,  watery 
vapor,  and  ammonia,  or  into  the  earth  in  a 
more  condensed  form,  as  guano,  and  ordi- 
nary manures.  These  are  taken  up  by  the 
plant  and  transformed  into  wood,  grass,  and 
grain — into  fruits,  starch,  sugar,  and  vege- 
table oils.  Upon  these,  when  thus  furnished, 
animals  subsist.  Having  here  subserved 
their  appropriate  use  as  food,  and  in  building 
up  the  corporeal  frame,  they  pass  off  into  the 
atmosphere  and  soil,  thence  again  to  be 
taken  into  the  compositition  of  new  plants. 
We  may,  to-day,  be  consuming  some  of  the 
same  particles  which,  more  than  once  before, 
we  have  received  in  our  food.  The  same 
materials  are  served  up  to  us  in  some  new 
form  again  and  again. 

Here  we  learn,  that  in  the  economy  of 
God's  government  there  is  no  waste.  The 
old  worn-out  particles,  and  rejected  mate- 
rials of  the  body  are  economized,  brought 
together  by  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  life, 
and  presented  to  us  again  in  an  inviting 
shape.  In  this  manner  God  has  beautifully 
adjusted  the  two  kingdoms,  the  animal  and 
vegetable,  to  each  other,  so  that  they  are 
perfectly  balanced.  The  waste  of  the  one 
is  food  to  the  other,  and  the  products  of  the 
latter  constitute  the  food  of  the  former.  In 
the  vegetable  is  the  beginning,  in  the  ani- 
mal the  end  of  life.  The  materials  of  life 
are  constructed  in  the  one,  but  destroyed  in 
the  other.  The  one  takes  them  from  the 
air  and  soil,  the  other  yields  them  back 
again.  There  is  thus  a  continual  circuit. 
Just  as  the  planets  in  their  orbits  about  the 
sun,  though  disturbed  by  their  mutual  at- 
tractions, are  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  no 
permanent  disturbance  can  remain  out- 
standing, and  the  solar  system  will  remain 
stable  until  He,  who  first  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  shall  roll  them  together  again  as  a 
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scroll,  so  ip  the  system  of  life,  the  mutual 
relations  and  dependencies  are  such  that  a 
perfect  harmony  must  ever  continue.  God 
has  commanded  the  earth  to  open  her  boun- 
tiful bosom  to  sustain  us  with  her  delicious 
fruits,  to  regale  us  with  her  sweet-scented 
flowers,  and  thus  to  make  us  joyous  and 
happy  until  our  vile  bodies  die,  and  then 
again  to  open  that  bosom  to  give  us  a  rest- 
ing-place,  until  Christ  shall  change  and 
fashion  it  again  like  unto  his  own  glorious 
body.  Z. 

TEAVELS  IN  WALES. 

JOTTINGS   OF  A  TRAVELLER   IN   LETTERS  TO   A  FRIEND. 
NO.    II. 

AFTER  I  had  explored  every  nook  and 
corner,  tower,  dungeon,  and  dark  pas- 
sage of  this  glorious  old  place,  we  escorted  the 
ladies  back  to  our  hotel,  in  order  to  resume 
our  own  peregrinations  through  the  town. 
Our  fair  companions  having  some  curiosity 
as  to  the  state  of  the  market  in  Caernarvon, 
we  wended  our  steps  that  way,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  supply  of  comestibles,  and  par- 
ticularly to  see  what  the  celebrated  Welsh 
mutton  looked  like  in  a  Welsh  market- 
house.  In  approaching  this  building,  we 
passed  through  a  large  open  place  or  square, 
in  which  great  numbers  of  country  people, 
the  women  mostly  arrayed  in  the  picturesque 
costume  of  the  country,  were  exhibiting 
a  variety  of  things,  both  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  for 
sale.  While  we  stood  viewing  the  animated 
scene  and  the  constant  bustle,  we  were  not 
a  little  amused  at  a  little  by-play  that  at- 
tracted our  attention.  The  constant  inter- 
course between  England  and  India  leads  to 
the  frequent  appearance  of  such  native 
Indians  as  follow  a  seafiiring  life,  in  the 
English  cities,  where  they  more  than  once 
met  my  eye.  In  the  present  instance,  one 
of  these  Lascars,  in  his  closely  fitting  jacket 
and  very  wide  trowsers,  both  made  of  some 
light  material  of  most  grotesquely  variegated 
colors,  bright  red  and  white  predominating, 
crossed  the  open  space  before  us,  provoking 
from  a  middle-aged  Welsh  woman,  who, 
doubtless,  had  never  seen  such  a  flibberti- 
gibbet before,  a  huge  stare  of  surprise  and 
wonderment.     The  amusin^  feature  of  the 


affair  consisted  in  the  circumstance,  that 
while  this  woman  stared  and  laughed  at  the 
Lascar,  who  certainly  did  look  like  a  Merry 
Andrew,  and,  with  many  expressive  ges- 
tures, communicated  her  astonishment  to 
her  neighbors,  she  herself  cut  a  most 
ludicrous  figure,  for  being  rather  short  and 
plump,  and  dressed  in  the  utmost  extreme 
of  the  Welsh  fashion,  her  appearance  was 
far  more  surprising  and  funny,  in  our  esti- 
mation, than  even  the  Lascar's,  in  his  parti- 
colored garb.  Within  the  market-house,  a 
variety  of  articles  were  examined  and  duly 
commented  upon,  the  market-women,  as  is 
usual  with  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
community,  exhibiting  great  strength  of 
lungs,  and  a  very  respectable  command  of 
figurative  language.  As  for  myself,  I  was 
more  interested  in  waiting  for  the  final 
catastrophe  of  a  scene  transpiring  directly 
before  my  eyes : — a  young  butcher  of  her- 
culean proportions  was  wrestling,  for  the 
purpose  of  snatching  a  kiss,  with  a  market- 
girl,  who  might  have  sat  or  stood  for  the 
picture  of  an  Amazon,  and  whose  stalwart 
arms  dealt  the  impertinent  youngster  sundry 
powerful  whacks.  When  the  wrestling  ceas- 
ed, I  judged  from  the  saucy  tone  assumed 
by  the  youthful  slayer  of  beeves,  that  he 
claimed  the  victory,  whilst  the  defiant  tones 
of  the  damsel  seemed  to  imply  a  denial  of 
the  justness  of  any  such  pretensions ;  but  as 
the  controversy  was,  amidst  much  laughter, 
carried  on  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  which  had 
not,  in  my  young  days,  been  an  under- 
graduate study,  I  did  not  learn,  nor  am  I 
likely  ever  to  know,  whether  the  kiss  was 
achieved  or  not. 

Having  left  the  ladies  at  our  hotel,  we 
continued  our  ramble.  The  old  castle-walls, 
which  formerly  encompassed  the  whole 
town,  now,  in  part,  form  both  public  and 
private  walks,  sections  of  the  wall  being, 
in  the  latter  instance,  stockaded  into  the 
grounds  of  wealthy  citizens.  At  one  place 
we  found  sundry  large  handbills,  in  the 
Welsh  language,  posted  against  the  old  wall- 
To  my  friend  B.,  the  vast  number  of  conso- 
nants employed  in  Welsh  words,  especially 
the  double  d's,  were  a  source  of  ceaseless 
merriment,  whilst  to  me,  his  abortive  at- 
tempts to  pronounce  them,  in  which  I  vainly 
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endeavored  to  aid  him,  afforded  indescriba- 
ble fun.  So  here  we  stood,  Mr.  B.  puzzling 
and  spelling  over  the  uncouth  AVclsh  words, 
my  brother  and  myself  exploding,  ever  and 
anon,  iu  uncontroUaljle  laughter,  which  the 
imperturbable  gravity  and  the  indefatigable 
eftbrts  of  our  friend  only  served  to  aggravate. 
Presently  an  individual  approached,  and 
offered  to  assist  us  in  our  philological  stu- 
dies :  he  was  of  a  medium  height ;  his 
raiment  was  odd,  and  set  the  rules  of  fash- 
ion at  defiance  ;  his  head  looked  like  a  large 
carrot,  on  one  side  of  which  a  rude  face  had 
been  carved,  then  slightly  buttered  and 
sprinkled  with  pepper,  whilst  the  leaves, 
sere  and  yellow,  furnished  the  sparse  hair 
that  came  straggling  out  from  beneath  a  hat 
that  might  have  passed  for  an  inverted 
flower-pot :  there  was  a  humorous  twinkle 
in  the  leer  of  his  slightly  squinting  eye,  and 
the  smile  of  a  lizard  played  about  his  lips, 
which  were  twitching  with  suppressed  laugh- 
ter, while  the  general  expression  of  lais 
countenance  denoted  the  benevolence  of  one 
who,  excelling  his  neighbors  in  knowledge, 
conceives  it  his  duty  to  enlighten  their  igno- 
rance. We  expressed  ourselves  grateful  for 
his  benevolent  intentions,  and  willing  to  be 
benefited  by  them,  as  far  as  our  obtuseness 
would  permit.  He  spelled  words  for  us — 
pronounced  them  for  us,  and  endeavored  to 
teach  us  to  pronounce  them.  But  his  ap- 
pearance was  so  odd,  his  manner  so  quizzi- 
cal, and  his  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  when 
correcting  our  mistakes,  so  irresistibly  lu- 
dicrous :  moreover,  my  friend  B.'s  counte- 
nance, the  muscles  of  which  worked  convul- 
sively in  the  determined  effort  to  maintain 
his  gravity,  presented  an  aspect  so  exces- 
sively provocative  of  risibility,  that  the  cachi- 
natory  explosions  on  the  part  of  my  brother 
and  myself  became  more  frequent  and  ob- 
streperous ;  and  as  quite  a  large  number  of 
spectators  had  meanwhile  gathered  around 
us,  and  seemed  to  derive  the  greatest  amuse- 
ment from  our  indocility,  and  the  original 
method  of  our  instructor,  I  proposed  an  ad- 
journment to  our  hotel,  lest  our  dignity 
should  be  irretrievably  compromised.  We 
sought  our  pillows  early,  but  sleep  fled  mine 
— the  excitements  of  the  day  had  been  too 
much  for  my  sensitive  nervous  organization, 


and  instead  of  sleeping,  I  lay  ruminating  on 
the  sights  and   scenes  through  which  I  had 

just  passed. 

Clear  and  bright  the  sun  rose  next  day, 
and  part  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  ram- 
bling about  this  old  town.  It  is  not  worth 
describing.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
clean,  with  scarcely  any  side-walk;  in  some 
streets  none  at  all,  in  others  barely  sufficient 
to  afford  room  for  one  passenger  of  tolerably 
stout  proportions.  There  are  some  fine 
dwellings  ;  but  in  general  the  Houses  are 
insignificant,  some  very  old  :  adjoining  our 
hotel,  which  is  itself  a  large  and  commodious 
building,  there  is  a  queer  and  quaint-looking 
old  house  of  stone,  with  two  gahle-ends  in 
front,  rough,  weather-beaten,  sombre,  and 
dismal ;  its  color  and  style  of  architecture  in- 
dicate extreme  old  age  ;  it  looks,  indeed,  as  if 
Cain,  who  built  the  first  city,  had  furnished 
the  model.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  drive  to 
Llanberislake  and  Dolbadarn  Castle.  Our 
equipage  was  furnished  by  our  landlord,  and 
we  made  a  turnout  iu  the  genuine  style  of 
English  posting,  with  a  handsome  open 
barouche,  a  span  of  fine  horses,  our  post- 
boy mounted  on  the  nigh  horse,  in  small- 
clothes and  one  yellow  top  boot,  which  was 
worn  on  the  outside  leg,  the  other  leg  being 
protected  by  a  long  boot  from  being  rubbed 
by  the  hide  of  the  off-horse.  The  lad  rode 
admirably,  and  the  horses  carried  us  at  a 
smart  pace  over  the  fine,  smooth,  hard  road. 
Mr.  B.  and  myself  took  the  box,  the  rest  of 
the  party  occupying  the  inside;  and  as  the 
weather  was  delicious,  we  greatly  enjoyed 
the  lovely  scenery.  We  passed  through  some 
neat  villages,  prettily  situated,  and  met  great 
numbers  of  the  Welsh  peasantry,  the  women 
wearing  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  coun- 
try. The  slate  quarries,  in  which  this  region 
abounds,  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages great  facilities  for  the  display  of  neat- 
ness and  taste  in  their  humble  abodes.  There 
are  nowhere  signs  of  wealth,  except  in  the 
country-residences  of  the  great  land-owners, 
some  of  whom  enjoy  princely  revenues. 

A  drive  of  eight  miles  brought  us  to  the 
lakes  and  the  castle.  Llyn  Peris,  the  upper 
lake,  is  somewhat  more  than  a  mile,  the 
lower,  Llyn  Padarn,  two  miles  iu  length  ; 
the  distance  between  them  is  uot  more  than 
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a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Both  are  of  great  depth. 
Rough  and  sterile  mountains  of  divers  forms 
rise  abruptly  on  both  sides  of  these  lakes, 
and  those  which  encompass Llyn  Peris  (com- 
monly called  Llanberis)  are  truly  majestic 
and  sublime.  The  washings  of  the  copper- 
mines  have  spoilt  the  sport  which  anglers 
were  wont  to  find  in  these  placid  waters. 
From  the  Victoria  Hotel,  a  fine,  large  esta- 
bHshraent,  but  empty,  because  the  taxes 
growing  out  of  the  war  had  greatly  inter- 
fered with* the  usual  summer-recreations  of 
towns-people,  we  wended  our  way,  by  a 
rustic  and  quite  romantic  path,  opened 
through  a  dense  grove,  to  Dolbadarn  Castle, 
the  object  of  greatest  interest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  a  single  and  very  ancient 
circular  tower,  occupying  a  rocky  point  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  Llyn  Peris.  Although 
its  age  is  not  certainly  known,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  dates  back  as  far  as  the 
sixth  century,  because  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd, 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  is  known  to  have 
held  a  stronghold  in  that  locality.  Having 
clambered  as  near  to  the  top  as  the  dilapi- 
dation permitted,  I  could  perceive,  at  a 
glance,  what  must  have  been  its  import- 
ance, both  as  a  look-out  and  a  fortress,  as 
it  commanded  the  lakes  and  the  whole  val- 
ley. No  invader  could  approach  Caernarvon 
from  this  side,  without  passing  this  formida- 
ble pile,  or  without  being  seen  from  a  great 
distance.  The  chieftain  who  selected  this 
site  had  no  small  skill  in  strategics.  At  the 
foot  of  this  old  ruin  spreads  a  meadow,  call- 
ed Dolbadarn,  i.  e.  the  holm  or  meadow  of 
Padarn,  which,  giving  its  name  to  the  castle, 
was  itself  named  after  a  Saint,  who  here  led 
a  life  of  solitude  and  devotion,  and  to  whom 
several  churches  in  Wales  are  dedicated. 
Llewelyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales  of  the 
British  line,  long  held  this  castle,  in  which 
for  twenty-three  years  (1254-1277)  he  kept 
his  unfortunate  brother  Owen  Goch,  or  the 
Red,  imprisoned.  There  is  an  old  Welsh 
ode  still  extant,  which  commemorates  and 
laments  poor  Owen's  hard  fate. 

"Dolbadarn  Castle,"  says  Black,  "was 
maintained  for  some  time  against  the  attack 
of  Edward  I,  by  Dafydd,  also  a  brother  of 
Llewelyn ;  but  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  abandon  it,  and,  after  vainly  endeavoring 


to  conceal  himself,  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children,  in  the  mountains  and  morasses,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried,  in  chains, 
first  to  Rhuddlan  and  then  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  was  put  to  death  with  much  cruel- 
ty. During  the  protracted  struggles  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  and  V, 
it  was  repeatedly  in  possession  of  each  party, 
being  warmly  contended  for  as  the  master 
key  to  the  region  of  Snowdon.  The  present 
remains,  covering  the  whole  summit  of  the 
rock,  consist  only  of  a  portion  of  a  round 
tower,  which  had  evidently  three  floors,  ex- 
clusive of  a  vaulted  basement  story,  proba- 
bly used  as  a  dungeon.  A  few  broken  steps 
show  that  the  intercommunication  was  by 
spiral  stairs."  The  best  view  of  the  ruins 
is  obtained  by  putting  out,  in  a  boat,  into 
the  adjacent  lake  ;  and  when,  as  was  now 
the  case,  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  tip  the 
peaks  and  jagged  cliffs  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  with  gold,  and  deepening  sha- 
dows begin  to  settle  on  the  plains  and  to 
darken  the  valleys,  the  reflection  of  this 
grim  old  ruin  in  the  glassy  and  placid  wa- 
ters beneath  is  strikingly  beautiful — a  pic- 
ture to  fill  up  the  dream-hours  of  a  true 
knight-errant. 

The  side  of  the  mountains  facing  the 
valley,  through  which  we  came  from  Caer- 
narvon, is  sadly  disfigured  by  immense  slate- 
quarries,  which  yield  the  owner,  Thomas 
Asheton  Smith,  Esq.,  a  very  large  revenue. 
But,  although  they  certainly  detract  serious- 
ly from  the  beauty  of  this  mountain-scenery, 
they  are  of  great  importance  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  they  give  employment 
to  more  than  two  thousand  men  and  boys, 
whose  mining  operations,  combined  with  the 
roar  of  locomotive  engines  that  convey  the 
slate  to  the  coast,  enhance  not  a  little  the 
wildness  of  these  rugged  mountain-ridges, 
between  which  the  lovely  valley  of  Llanberis, 
with  its  two  smiling  lakes,  lies  imbedded. 

We  returned  to  Caernarvon  and  our  hotel 
in  the  lingering  and  soft  twilight  of  these 
high  latitudes,  bringing  to  our  supper,  to 
which  we  sat  down  at  9  o'clock,  an  appetite 
sharpened  by  our  exercise.  The  drive  of 
this  afternoon  was  the  finale  of  our  joint 
pleasure  excursion  ;  business  requiring  my 
brother's  presence  at  home  ;  he  and  his  lady 
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left  by  next  morning's  early  train,  while  the 
rest  of  us  set  out  upon  our  tour  through 
North  Wales.  I  had  often  said  that  I  hoped 
one  day  yet  to  enjoy  a  drive  through  English 
scenery  in  an  old-fashioned  English  stage- 
coach, such  as  were  running  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  before  the  days  of  railways  ; 
but  when,  during  my  passage  out,  I  expressed 
this  hope  to  one  of  my  fellow-passengers,  who 
was  from  Straffordshire,  he  replied,  that  he 
would  like  to  know  where  I  was  to  get  such  a 
drive ;  thus  indicating  his  opinion,  that  stage- 
coaches had  entirely  disappeared.  To  my 
great  satisfaction,  however,  we  now  set  out 
in  a  genuine  English  four-horse  post-coach, 
with  a  great  receptacle  for  luggage  behind, 
and  ample  accommodation  for  passengers 
outside,  oron  the  top.  As  our  sole  object  was, 
to  see  the  country  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery,  through 
which  our  route  lay,  we,  of  course,  took  out- 
side seats,  directly  behind,  and  a  little  ele- 
vated above,  that  of  our  Jehu.  He  was,  I 
fancy,  a  true  representative  of  a  class  now 
almost  extinct ;  a  proper  specimen  of  a  va- 
riety of  our  species,  now  almost  as  rare  as 
the  Dodo  among  birds,  soon,  like  this  rara 
avis,  to  be  numbered  among  the  traditionary 
or  even  fabulous  reminiscences  of  a  bygone 
age.  He  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  broadshouldered,  with  a  slight  stoop 
or  roundness  in  the  back ;  but  the  feature, 
most  distinctively  characteristic  of  a  true 
English  coachee,  was  his  extreme  redness 
of  face.  His  nasal  projection  betokened  a 
moderate  but  steady  devotion  to  the  service 
of  Bacchus  ;  in  general,  his  features  were 
arranged  in  a  serious  expression,  as  though 
he  were  conning  over  the  pedigrees  of  his 
horses  ;  but  there  was  a  roguish  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  and  a  tell-tale  line  or  two  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  which  betokened  the 
wag,  so  that  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  sun- 
ny smile,  the  embarrassed  giggle,  the  broad 
grin,  or  the  sonorous  cachinnation  provoked 
by  the  jokes  which,  as  we  drove  along,  he 
dealt  out  with  a  glib  tongue  to  the  foot-pas- 
sengers, men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — 
and  he  seemed  to  know  everybody — whom 
we  passed  on  the  road.  Unfortunately  he 
discoursed  in  Welsh,  to  me  quite  as  intel- 


ligible as  Eskimo,  so  that  his  jokes  were 
lost  upon  me. 

As  far  as  Llanberis,  or  nearly,  our  road 
was  the  same  as  yesterday ;  but  soon  we 
struck  off  to  the  right,  our  route  lying 
through  Beddgelert,  Tremadoc,  Portmadoc, 
Tanybwlch,  Harlech,  and  Barmouth,  thence 
around  Monadnocto  Dolgelly,  the  point 
where  our  first  day's  journey  was  to  termi- 
nate. If  any  one  will  look  up  these  names 
on  the  map  of  North  Wales,  he  will  per- 
ceive, that  none  but  tourists  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  would  pursue  so  circuitous  a 
route  from  Caernarvon  to  Llangollen.  After 
leaving  Llanberis  to  the  left,  we  entered 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Snowdon,  a  name 
which,  although  it  more  properly  designates 
the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  be- 
longs also  to  the  whole  range  which  stretches 
across  the  County  of  Caernarvon.  The  most 
elevated  point,  3571  feet  high,  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  "Y  Wyddfa,"  or  The 
Conspicuous.  As  we  did  not  ascend  the 
mountain,  I  must  refer  you,  my  romantic 
friend,  to  Mr.  Roscoe's  ''  Wanderings  and 
Excursions  in  North  Wales,"  Sir  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd's  "  Vacation  Rambles,"  and 
to  the  last  book  of  Wordsworth's  "  Prelude," 
for  graphic  and  most  animated  descriptions 
of  this  lofty  peak,  and  the  magnificent  pros- 
pect beheld  from  its  summit.  Our  road, 
which  passed  close  by  several  lakes,  so 
small  that,  in  the  United  States,  they  would 
be  called  ponds,  left  Snowdon  on  our  right. 
We  watched,  with  great  interest,  the  aspects 
of  this  great  mountain,  ever  varying  with 
the  windings  of  our  road  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  his  head  was  enveloped  in  a  veil 
of  mist,  and  thus  hidden  from  view.  When 
this  veil  was  occasionally  withdrawn,  the 
face  of  the  summit  appeared  to  me  as  though 
shovel -shaped  thunderbolts  had  dug  and 
riven  out  of  it  huge  masses,  leaving  behind 
deep  concave  furrows  and  vertical  gulches 
of  vast  width.  Often  the  whole  mountain 
was  concealed  by  other  intervening  heights, 
and  then  again  it  stood  out  in  some  new 
form,  clear  and  distinct  against  the  bright 
sky.  and  our  eyes  grew  weary  watching  the 
everchanging  scene.  The  most  striking  por- 
tion of  this  mountain-scenery  is  the  pass  of 
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Llanberis,  which  somebody  told  us,  it  may 
be,  correctly,  was  called  the  pass  of  Beddge- 
lert ;  both  names  may  belong  to  it.  For 
rough  grandeur  and  awe-inspiring  wildness, 
there  is  nothing  on  this  route  to  be  compared 
to  it.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  a 
new  and  very  fine  road  has  rendered  this 
pass  accessible  to  wheeled  carriages,  which 
now  climb  the  steep  ascent,  and  roll  down 
the  corresponding  prone  declivity  in  perfect 
safety,  amidst  the  most  majestic  and  sublime 
objects.  The  pass  is  a  sharp,  abrupt,  and 
very  deep  cut  through  the  solid  mass  of 
the  mountains,  whose  sides,  in  some  parts 
basaltic,  are  precipitous,  sometimes  crowned 
■with  huge  crags  that  seem  ready  to  topple 
down,  and,  running  closely  side  by  side, 
thus  form  this  narrow  passage.  The  many 
grotesque  rocks  that  lie  shattered  around, 
hurled,  at  various  times,  from  the  overhang- 
ing cliffs,  and  the  roar  of  a  mountain-stream 
dashing  violently  along  in  the  midst  of  them, 
add  to  the  savage  wildness  of  the  scene, 
which  assumes,  at  times,  quite  a  terrific 
aspect.  But  presently  our  rapidly  descending 
road  takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and  we 
pass  from  this  awe-inspiring  scene  into  one 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  as  we  enter  Nant 
Gwynant,  the  Vale  of  Waters,  so  called  be- 
cause within  it  lie  the  two  sweet  little  lakes, 
Llyn  Gwynant  and  Llyn-y-ddinas.  The  whole 
valley  is  inclosed  within  the  towering  masses 
of  this  ridge  of  mountains,  which  assume 
an  aspect  of  fearful  grandeur,  particularly 
around  this  last-named  sheet  of  water.  Near 
this,  the  road  passes  a  strange-looking,  iso- 
lated rock,  called  Fort  of  Merlin,  with  which 
many  marvellous  traditions  respecting  the 
famous  bard  and  prophet  of  that  name  are 
connected.  Having  extricated  itself  from 
the  close  embrace  of  the  rugged  mountains, 
our  road  now  takes  a  gentle  sweep  into  that 
charming  and  picturesque  village,  of  which 
we  have  had  occasional  glimpses  for  some 
minutes  past.  It  is  Beddgelert;  and  here  we 
are  at  the  door  of  its  spacious  and  handsome 
inn.  I  was  quite  sorry  that  the  hour  of  dinner 
hadnot  come,  for  the  appearance  of  the  house 
was  exceedingly  attractive  and  inviting,  and 
very  nice-looking  people  they  all  were  that 
came  to  the  door,  or  looked  out  from  the 
windows,  as  we  drove  up.    This  village  is, 


of  all  the  places  on  the  road  we  came,  by 
far  the  neatest  and  prettiest.  The  streets 
are  clean,  the  houses  have  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  comfort,  and  everything  around 
wears  an  aspect  of  prosperous  thrift  and  easy 
circumstances.  The  village,  so  pretty  and 
picturesque  itself,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a  small  grassy  level,  at  the  point  where  three 
valleys,  formed  by  high  and  well  wooded 
hills,  join,  while  beyond  them  the  prospect 
is  bounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  this 
region.  The  place  is  much  frequented  by 
tourists,  and  the  inn  often  crowded  with 
visitors,  during  the  summer  season  ;  but  for 
us  there  was  no  tarrying  ;  our  Jehu  stopped 
just  long  enough  to  change  horses,  and, 
while  this  was  effected,  I  ran  into  the  garden, 
which,  lying  directly  opposite  the  inn,  is  laid 
out  in  quite  a  romantic  style,  with  gravel 
walks  and  rocky  paths  amidst  a  variety  of 
shrubbery  and  shady  trees.  But  I  had  time 
only  to  seek  the  rustic  summer-seat,  which 
occupies  the  highest  point  of  this  charming 
retreat,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  pret- 
ty, ivy-mantled  village-church.  Having  en- 
joyed the  scene  for  a  few  moments,  I  was 
summoned  to  resume  my  outside  seat  on  our 
coach,  and  off  we  rolled.  But  I  must  not 
leave  Beddgelert,  without  casting  a  glance 
behind  me,  and  recalling  a  few  matters  of 
too  much  interest  to  be  passed  over  entirely. 
When  we  had  left  Caemiarvon  ten  miles 
behind  us,  a  huge,  solitary  rock,  lying  very 
near  the  roadside,  excited  our  curiosity.  It 
was  a  very  strange-looking  object,  very  well 
fitted  to  serve  as  the  head  of  a  rude  statue 
of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus;  of  course,  we  in- 
quired what  it  was,  and  were  told  that  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  Pitt's  Head,"  because  the 
very  distinct  profile  which  it  presents  on  one 
side  is  thought  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  peculiar  countenance  of  that  celebrated 
British  statesman  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  many  like- 
nesses which  I  have  seen  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man.  Recalling  to  mind  the  many 
horrid  wars  and  disasters  which  that  man's 
administration  of  public  affairs  had  brought, 
not  upon  Great  Britain  alone,  but  upon  all 
Europe,  I  could  not  but  think  to  myself,  how 
much  better  those  affairs  might  have  been 
managed,  had  this  rude  rock  occupied  Pitt's 
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place  in  the  cabinet.  It  would  at  least  have 
been  harmless ;  for  it  did  not  look  as  if  it 
were  likely  to  concoct  any  mischief;  for 
it  would  have  very  quietly  done,  without 
making  any  fuss  about  it,  what  Pitt,  and 
those  who  hounded  him  on  in  his  mad  career, 
never  consented  to  do  ;  it  would,  if  any  truth 
there  be  in  the  adage,  that  silence  means 
consent,  have  acknowledged  Napoleon  as 
Emperor  of  France,  and  thus  have  saved 
the  British  government  the  disgrace  of  hav- 
ing to  do  it,  nolens  volens,  in  the  end,  when 
policy  made  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
amity  and  alliance  of  the  great  Emperor's 
graceless  nephew.  Napoleon  III,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  cheeks  of  the  British  Queen  to  the 
hirsute  salute  of  his  bushy  mustache.  On 
the  side  of  the  rock,  facing  the  road,  is 
painted,  in  large,  white  letters,  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  "  Pitt's  Head."  Sic  itiir  ad  astra ; 
a  passage  once  pertly  translated  :  "So  goes 
the  world  to  glory." 

The  next  item  of  interest  which  I  may 
not  pass  without  notice,  is  another  of  those 
romantic  legends  with  which  this  country 
abounds.  Upon  this,  also,  those  matter- 
of-fact  fellows,  the  critical  historians,  who 
thrust  their  discriminating  and  utilitarian 
noses  into  every  sweet  morsel  of  popular 
tradition,  have  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands. 
The  affecting  incident  to  which  tradition 
says  that  Beddgelert  (the  dd  pronounced 
like  th  before  a  vowel)  is  indebted  for  its 
name,  is  thus  related  by  Black:  "Llewelyn 
the  Great,  with  his  family,  had  a  residence 
here  during  the  hunting  season.  One  day, 
while  engaged  in  the  chase,  the  Prince  was 
surprised  by  the  absence  of  his  favorite 
hound  Gelert,  which  he  had  received  as  a 
present  from  his  father-in-law,  King  John. 
On  returning,  he  was  met  by  his  dog,  has- 
tening to  him  with  more  than  ordinary 
manifestation  of  pleasure.  Observing,  how- 
ever, that  the  animal's  jaws  were  besmeared 
with  blood,  he  became  alarmed,  and  rushing 
to  the  house,  he  there  found  his  infant's 
cradle  overturned,  and  the  ground  about  it 
bloody.  Rashly  concluding  that  the  hound 
had  killed  his  child,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
slew  the  poor  animal  while  in  the  act  of 
caressing  his  master.  Soon  afterwards,  on 
removing  the  cradle,  he  found  beneath  it 


his  child  alive,  unhurt,  and  sleeping  by  the 
side  of  a  dead  wolf  During  the  absence  of 
the  family,  a  wolf  had  entered  the  house, 
and  had  been  destroyed  by  the  faithful  dog 
in  time  to  prevent  its  doing  injury  to  the 
sleeping  infant.  The  Prince,  deeply  affected 
by  the  incident,  carefully  buried  his  favor- 
ite, thus  slain  by  his  own  hand,  and  built  a 
tomb  over  his  grave.  Hence  the  place  is 
still  called  ]}edd  Gelert,  or  the  grave  of  Ge- 
lert. The  poem  suggested  by  this  legend, 
written  by  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer,  is  well 
known.  There  is  a  Welsh  saying,  which 
seems  to  allude  to  the  story  :  '  He  repents  as 
much  as  the  man  who  killed  his  dog;'  and 
this  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  sad 
tale  is  indeed  true.  But  then  the  same 
story,  with  slight  variations,  is  told  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  concerning  diflFerent  persons. 
It  is  said  to  be  engraved  on  a  rock  at  Lime- 
rick ;  it  is  told  in  an  old  English  romance  ; 
it  is  repeated  in  France  ;  and  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Persian  drama!  Who,  then,  can 
be  very  confident  in  its  truth  ?"  Now,  is  not 
this  pertinacious  skepticism  quite  insuffera- 
ble ?  What  if  a  similar  story  is  current 
elsewhere  ?  We  might  as  well  argue,  that 
because  there  was  an  old  Rome,  and  an  old 
Utica,  and  an  old  Palmyra,  there  are  no 
such  places  now  in  "York  State."  Have 
those  other  localities  villages  to  show  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Beddgelert?  Can  they 
produce  the  veritable  grave  itself,  with  its 
tomb  in  ruins,  which,  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
tiful grove,  I  saw  with  mine  own  eyes  ?  Such 
officious  meddling  with  the  poetry  of  nation- 
alities should  be  discountenanced  by  old  and 
young,  and  those  impudent  fellows,  who  de- 
light in  such  disgraceful  proceedings,  ought 
to  be  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by 
the  indignant  resolutions  of  a  congress  of 
poets. 


The  Grave. — It  buries  every  error ;  co- 
vers every  defect ;  extinguishes  every  re- 
sentment. From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring 
none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollec- 
tions. Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave 
of  an  enemy  and  not  feel  a  compunctious 
throb  that  he  should  have  warred  with  the 
poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering 
before  him. — Irviny. 
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FRANK  EDWARDS, 

OR   FIRMNESS   OF   RELIGIOUS   PRINCIPLE. 

FRANK  EDWARDS,  a  young  married 
man,  employed  as  a  machinist  in  an 
English  manufactory,  was  converted  to 
Christ.  His  conversion  was  genuine,  affect- 
ing both  heart  and  life. 

Very  delightful  was  the  first  experience 
of  tliat  young  man.  A  good  workman,  he 
enjoyed  constant  employment  with  wages 
sufficient  to  procure  the  comforts  of  life. 
He  had  a  thrifty  wife,  who  was  led  to  Jesus 
by  his  own  influence.  Their  cottage  was 
the  house  of  prayer.  Religion,  plenty, 
health,  and  contentment  dwelt  with  them  ; 
probably  there  was  not  another  home  in 
England  more  pleasant  than  that  of  this 
young,  pious  mechanic. 

But  piety  was  not  an  effectual  shield  to 
defend  from  trouble.  It  supports — gloriously 
supports  the  sufferer — but  his  path  to  hea- 
ven is  appointed  to  lead  through  "much 
tribulation."  As  in  nature  the  storm-cloud 
gathers  in  the  horizon,  while  the  sun  shines 
with  splendor  in  the  heavens,  so  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  while  the  child  of  God 
rejoices  in  ease  and  prosperity,  and  ascends 
the  summit  of  Pisgah,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  events  are  in  preparation,  which  may 
hurl  him  down  to  the  vale  of  Baca — to  the 
place  of  weeping  and  lamentation.  It  was 
thus  with  Frank  Edwards  and  his  happy 
family.  In  the  midst  of  their  prosperity, 
adversity  looked  in  at  their  cottage  door — 
poverty  sat  down  at  their  table.  Let  us 
trace  the  cause  of  their  trouble. 

One  day  the  machinery  of  the  mill  broke, 
and  its  operations  were  stopped.  All  of  the 
hands  were  set  to  repairing  it  with  the  ut- 
most haste.  The  week  was  closing,  and  the 
work  was  unfinished. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  overseer  enter- 
ed, and  said  to  the  men,  "You  must  work 
all  day  to-morrow.'' 

Frank  instantly  remembered  the  fourth 
commandment.  He  resolved  to  keep  it, 
because  he  felt  that  his  duty  to  God  required 
him,  under  all  circumstances,  to  refrain  from 
labor  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Offering  an  in- 
ward prayer  to  God,  he  respectfully  address- 
ed the  overseer : 


"Sir,  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday." 
"  I  know  it,  but  our  mill  must  be  repair- 
ed." 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,  sir,  from  working 
on  the  Sabbath  ?" 

"  No,  Frank,  I  can't  excuse  any  one.  The 
company  will  give  you  double  wages,  and 
you  must  work." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  cannot  work  to- 
morrow." 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  Edwards  ?  You  know 
our  necessities,  and  we  offer  you  a  fair 
remuneration." 

"  Sir,  it  will  be  a  sin  against  God,  and  no 
necessity  is  strong  enough — no  price  is  high 
enough,  to  induce  me  to  offend  my  Maker 
any  more." 

"  I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  morality  of 
the  question,  Frank ;  you  must  either  work 
to-morrow,  or  be  discharged." 

"  I  cannot  hesitate,  sir,  a  moment ;  I 
have  resolved  to  please  God.  Cost  what 
earthly  price  it  may,  I  will  keep  his  com- 
mandments." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Edwards,  if  you  step  into  the 
counting-room,  I  will  pay  you  what  the  com- 
pany  owes  you,  and  you  will  then  leave  our 
establishment." 

To  say  that  Frank's  heart  did  not  shrink 
from  this  trial,  would  be  to  deny  his  humili- 
ty ;  but  his  faith  came  to  his  help.  Casting 
himself  upon  God,  he  gathered  up  his  tools, 
and  entered  the  counting-room. 

The  overseer  was  extremely  unwilling  to 
part  with  Frank,  for  he  was  a  superior 
workman,  and  since  his  conversion,  had 
been  the  most  trusty  man  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  company.  He  therefore  ad- 
dressed him  very  kindly  while  handing  him 
his  wages  :  "  Mr.  Edwards,  had  you  not  bet- 
ter reconsider  your  resolution  ?  Remember, 
work  is  scarce,  we  pay  you  high  wages,  and 
it  is  not  often  we  require  you  to  labor  on  the 
Sabbath." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Frank,  "  my  mind  is  fixed 
— I  will  not  work  on  Sundays,  if  I  have  to 
starve  to  death." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  was  the  cool  answer  of 
the  overseer,  who,  not  being  a  Christian, 
could  not  appreciate  the  noble  heroism  of 
Frank's  reply. 

On   reaching  his    humble    cottage,    the 
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mechanic  could  not  forbear  a  sigh,  as  the 
thought  fitted  across  his  mind  that,  possibly 
he  might  soon  lose  his  home  and  comforts 
But  that  sigh  was  momentary ;  he  remem- 
bered the  promise  of  God,  and  grew  calm, 
peaceful.  Entering  his  house,  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "  Mary,  I  am  discharged  1" 

"  Discharged,  Frank  I  What  has  hap- 
pened? 0,  what  will  become  of  us!  Tell  me 
why  you  are  discharged  I" 

"Be  calm,  Mary,  God  will  provide  I  I  left 
the  shop  because  I  would  not  break  the  sab- 
bath. They  wanted  me  to  work  to-morrow, 
and  because  I  refused,  they  discharged  me." 

Mary  was  silent.  She  looked  doubtful,  as 
if  not  quite  sure  that  her  husband  was  right. 
Her  faith  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  Fi'ank's, 
nor  was  her  character  so  decided.  In  her 
heart  she  thought,  as  thousands  of  fearful 
disciples  would  under  similar  circumstances, 
that  her  husband  had  gone  too  far;  but 
although  she  said  nothing,  Frank  read  her 
thoughts,  and  grieved  over  her  want  of  faith. 

Sweet  was  the  hour  of  family  prayer  to 
Frank  that  evening ;  sweeter  still  was  the 
secret  devotion  of  the  closet,  and  he  never 
closed  his  eyes  with  more  heavenly  calm- 
ness of  spirit,  than  when  he  sunk  to  sleep  on 
that  eventful  evening. 

The  following  week  brought  Frank's  cha- 
racter to  a  severer  test.  All  his  friends 
condemned  him  ;  even  some  members  of 
his  family  said  they  thought  lie  bad  gone 
beyond  the  strict  requirements  of  duty.  "It 
was  well,''  they  said,  "  to  keep  the  Sabbath, 
but  then,  a  man  like  Frank  Edwards,  ought 
to  look  at  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  not 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  perhaps  be  compelled 
to  go  to  the  work-house." 

This  was  dastardly  language  for  Chris- 
tians, but  there  are  always  too  many  of  this 
class  of  irresolute,  sight-walking  disciples. 
Frank  met  them  on  all  sides,  and  found  him- 
self without  sympathy.  A  few  noble,  en- 
lightened Christians,  however,  admired  and 
encouraged  him.  Frank  held  to  his  pur- 
pose with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  martyr. 

The  cloud  grew  darker.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  former  employers,  who  were 
vexed  because  he  left  them,  the  other  corpo- 
rations refused  to  employ  him.  Winter  came 
on   with  its  frosts  and   storms.     His   little 


stock  of  savings  gradually  disappeared. 
Poverty  stared  them  in  the  face ;  Frank's 
watch,  Mary's  silver  spoons,  their  best  fur- 
niture went  to  the  auction  shop.  They  had 
to  leave  their  pleasant  cottage,  and  one  little 
garret  held  the  afflicted  family,  and  the 
slender  remains  of  the  cottage  furniture. 

Did  Frank  regret  his  devotion  to  God? 
No,  he  rejoiced  in  it.  He  had  obeyed  God, 
he  said,  and  God  would  take  care  of  him. 
Light  would  break  out  of  darkness  ;  all  would 
yet  be  well.  So  spoke  his  unyielding  faith ; 
his  fixed  heart  doubted  not.  The  blacker 
the  cloud,  the  more  piercing  grew  the  eye 
of  his  triumphant  faith.  With  his  Mary  the 
case  was  different.  Her  faith  was  weak,  and, 
pressing  her  babes  to  her  bosom,  she  often 
wept,  and  bent  before  the  sweeping  storm. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  Frank  was 
still  in  his  fiery  furnace,  rejoicing,  however, 
amidst  the  flames.  Some  friends  offered 
him  the  means  of  emigrating  to  the  United 
States.  Here  was  a  light  gleam.  He  rejoiced 
in  it,  and  prepared  to  quit  a  place  which  re- 
fused him  bread,  because  he  feared  God. 

Behold  him  !  that  martyr  mechanic,  on 
board  the  emigrant  ship.  Her  white  sails 
catch  the  favoring  breeze,  and,  with  a  soul 
full  of  hope,  Frank  looked  towards  this  west- 
ern world.  A  short,  pleasant  passage  brought 
them  to  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities. 

Here  he  soon  found  that  his  faith  had  not 
been  misplaced.  The  first  week  of  his  ar- 
rival I  saw  him  not  merely  employed,  but 
filling  the  station  of  foreman  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  some  extensive  machinists. 

Prosperity  now  smiled  on  Frank,  and 
Mary  once  more  rejoiced  in  the  possession 
of  home  and  comforts.  They  lived  in  a 
style  far  better  and  more  comfortable  than 
when  in  their  English  cottage.  "Mary," 
Frank  would  often  ask,  pointing  to  their 
charming  little  parlor,  "  is  it  not  best  to 
obey  God  ?" 

Mary  could  only  reply  to  this  question 
with  smiles  and  tears  ;  for  everything  around 
them  said,  "  Blessed  is  that  man  that  mak- 
eth  the  Lord  his  trust,  and  respecteth  not 
the  proud ;  surely,  he  shall  not  be  moved 
forever." 

But  Frank's  trials  were  not  over.  A  simi- 
lar claim  for  Sabbath  labor  was  made  upon 
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him  in  his  new  situation.  An  engine  for  a 
railroad  or  a  steamboat  was  broken,  and 
must  be  repaired.  "You  will  keep  your 
men  employed  through  to-morrow,  so  that 
the  engine  may  be  finished  on  Monday  morn- 
ing," said  the  chief  overseer. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  sir.  I  cannot  break  the 
Lord's  day.  I  will  work  until  midnight  on 
Saturday,  and  begin  directly  after  midnight 
on  Monday  morning.  God's  holy  time  I 
will  not  touch. 

"That  won't  do,  Mr.  Edwards,  you  must 
work  your  men  through  the  Sabbath,  or  the 
owners  will  dismiss  you." 

"Be  it  so,  sir," replied  Frank;  "I  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  because  I  would  not  work  on 
the  Sabbath ;  I  will  not  do  it  here." 

Monday  came  ;  the  work  was  unfinished. 
Frank  expected  his  discharge.  While  at 
work,  a  gentleman   inquired   for   him.    "  I 

wish  you  to  go  with  me  to ,  to  take 

charge  of  my  establishment ;  will  you  go  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Frank.  "If,  as  I 
expect,  my  present  employers  dismiss  me,  I 
will  go  ;  if  they  do  not,  I  have  no  wish  to 
leave." 

"This  is  settled.  They  intend  to  dismiss 
you,  and  I  know  the  reason.  I  honor  you 
for  it,  and  wish  you  to  enter  my  establish- 
ment." 

Here  again  our  mechanic  saw  the  hand 
of  God.  His  decision  had  again  brought 
him  into  trouble,  and  God  has  come  to  his 
aid.  The  new  situation  for  which  he  had 
just  engaged  was  worth  much  more  than 
the  one  he  was  to  leave.  God  had  kept  his 
promise. 

Condensed  Truths. — It  is  not  what  peo 
pie  eat,  but  what  they  digest,  that  makes 
them  strong.  It  is  not  what  they  gain,  but 
what  they  save,  that  makes  them  rich.  It 
is  not  what  they  read,  but  what  they  re- 
member, that  makes  them  learned.  It  is 
not  what  they  profess,  but  what  they  prac- 
tise, that  makes  them  righteous. 


A  GOOD  daughter  is  the  morning  sunlight 
and  evening  star  of  her  parent's  house. 


We  may  be  as  good  as  we  please,  if  we 
please  to  be  good. — Barrow. 


(Original.) 

THE  SONG  OF  DEATH. 

BY     REV.     W.     H.    L  U  C  K  E  N  B  A  C  H. 

((  T  AM  both  a  friend  and  a  foe  to  man, 

A  And  have  been  near'  since  the  world  began. 
As  a  kindly  nurse  I  have  pillowed  the  head 
Of  millions  of  babes  on  my  earthy  bed: 
As  a  dutiful  servant  times  untold, 
I  have  smoothed  the  grave  for  the  trembling  old: 
But  whether  a  friend  or  foe  I  be — 
I  am  coming  to  thee — I  am  coming  to  thee — 
I'm  coming — coming — coming  to  thee .' 

"  I'm  busily  gath'ring  the  young  and  the  old 
Together  in  crowds,  to  rot  and  mould — 
To  rot  and  mould  in  a  common  grave, 
Where  as  good  as  a  king  is  the  veriest  slave — 
Where  equally  lie  the  great  and  the  small, 
And  the  worm  is  busy  on  all — all — all. 
Tho'  you  are  not  busily  thinking  of  me, 
I  am  coming  to  thee — I  am  coming  to  thee — 
I'm  coming — coming — coming  to  thee. 

"  The  ranks  of  men  I  am  thinning  fast — 
O'er  palace  or  hovel  my  pall  I  cast — 
I  cannot  be  partial  to  father  or  son. 
Mother  or  daughter,  old  or  young — 
To  good  or  to  bad,  but  all — all — all — 
Must  yield  me  obedience  when  I  call. 
Tho'  quiet  yet  quick  my  steps  may  be 
While  coming  for  thee — fast  coming  for  thee — 
I'm  coming — coming — coming  to  thee. 

"  My  realm's  as  wide  as  the  human  race— 

My  throne  no  human  can  ever  displace — 

I  rule  on  the  monument  marble  cold. 

And  here  shall  I  rule  till  Time  grows  old — 

Till  long  after  you  shall  have  passed  away, 

And  the  babe  of  to-day  shall  long  have  been  gray. 

And  out  of  my  realm  none  can  flee : 

I'm  coming  for  thee — I'm  coming  for  thee — 

Coming — coming — coming — I'm  coming  for  thee." 

Then  the  bluish  hue,  and  the  glassy  eye. 

And  the  fluttering  pulse,  and  the  struggling  sigh, 

And  the  rattling  groan  of  a  sickened  one, 

Shaded  the  room  where  death  had  come. 

The  sinking  human  had  heard  the  call 

And  went  to  the  bourne  of  all — all — all — 

And  away  lo  another  room  went  he, 

To  sing  to  another,  "I'm  come  for  thee. 

Coming — coming — coming — I'm  coming  fotihee.'" 

LocKPORT  (New  York),  August,  1S56. 


Humility. — Remember,  Moses  wist  not 
that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone.  Looking 
at  our  own  shining  face,  is  the  bane  of  spi. 
ritual  life  and  of  the  ministry.  Oh,  for  the 
closest  communion  with  God,  till  soul  and 
body — head,  .face,  and  heart — shine  with 
divine  brilliancy  ;  but,  oh,  for  a  holy  ignor- 
ance  of  our  shining. 


LIFE'S     P  E  N  D  U  L  U  M.—  LANG  U  A  G  E. 
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LIFE'S  PENDULUM. 

AT  every  swing  of  the  pendulum,  a  spirit 
goes  into  eternity.  The  measure  of 
our  life  is  a  handbreadth  ;  it  is  a  tale  that 
is  told  ;  its  rapidity  is  like  the  swift  shut- 
tle or  the  flying  arrow;  it  is  brief  as  the 
fading  flower  or  the  dazzling  meteor  ;  it  is  a 
bubble,  it  is  a  breath.  At  every  swing  of 
the  pendulum  a  spirit  goes  into  eternity. 
Between  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  forty-two 
thousand  souls  are  summoned  before  their 
Creator.  Death  is  very  busy,  night  and  day, 
at  all  seasons,  in  all  climes.  True,  as  well 
as  beautiful,  are  those  lines  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans  : 

"  Leaves  have  their  lime  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death  1" 

He  is  supplied  with  a  boundless  variety  of 
darts  and  arrows,  with  which  he  accomplishes 
hiswork.  Couldallthe  forms,  in  which  death 
comes  to  man,  be  written  together,  what  a 
long  and  fearful  catalogue  would  it  make. 
Think  of  the  innumerable  number  of  dis- 
eases, all  at  the  command  of  Death.  And, 
as  though  these  were  not  sufficient,  see  how 
man  is  exposed  to  fatal  accidents  on  every 
hand,  and  at  every  moment.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  Flavel,  that  "the  smallest  pore  in 
the  body  is  a  door  large  enough  to  let  in 
Death."  "  The  leanest  gnat  in  the  air," 
says  the  same  writer,  "may  choke  one,  as  it 
did  Adrian,  or  the  Pope  of  Rome.  A  little 
hair  in  milk  may  strangle  one,  as  it  did  a 
counsellor  in  Rome.  A  little  skin  of  a  raisin 
may  stop  one's  breath,  as  it  did  the  lyric  poet, 
Anacreon."  A  little  ognail  on  a  finger  re- 
cently proved  the  avenue  of  death  to  a 
physician  of  this  city,  who  was  in  the  vigor 
of  life  and  health.  Even  the  food  we  eat  to 
nourish  us,  and  the  air  we  breathe,  may  in- 
troduce death  into  our  systems.  And  though 
everything  else  should  fail  to  harm  us,  we 
might  fall  beneath  our  own  hands  should  God 
permit  a  cloud  to  pass  over  our  reason.  0  ! 
how  insecure  is  life  !  how  near  is  death ! 
What  has  been  said  of  the  mariner  iii  re- 
spect to  his  ship,  that  "he  always  sails  with- 
in four  inches  of  death,"  may  be  said  of  the 
soul  in  relation  to  the  body.  If  the  ship 
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splits,  then  the  sailor  sinks;  if  our  earthen 
vessel  breaks,  the  soul  is  plunged  forever 
into  the  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity.  Were 
our  senses  not  benumbed  and  deadened,  we 
should  read  a  wiirning  in  every  sere  loaf, 
and  hear  an  admonition  in  every  wind  that 
sighs.  Even  sleep,  "nature's  sweet  restorer," 
would  be  a  nightly  monitor  of  death — an 
ever  present  emblem  of  mortality. — Cycle. 


LANGUAGE. 

TO  the  genius  of  William  Paley  we  owe 
this  immortal  sentence  :  "  The  world 
thenceforth  becomes  a  temple,  and  life  itself 
one  continued  act  of  adoration." 

We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  that  tem- 
ple. Hark  !  Hear  the  pealing  notes  of  the 
organ,  twittering  in  the  zephyrs,  swelling 
in  the  cataract,  thundering  from  cloud  to 
cloud  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest ! 

Hark !  sweet  sounds  pervade  the  air ; 
songs  of  praise  in  soft  and  majestic  sym- 
phony rise,  like  incense,  before  the  altar, 
echo  along  the  crowded  archway,  and  mur- 
mur with  gentle  cadence  in  every  seques- 
tered nook  of  the  vast  cathedral; — innttmer- 
able  voices  join  in  the  mighty  chorus,  and 
the  heavenly  vaults  quiver  and  thrill  with 
the  melody  of  the  rolling  anthem.  This, 
this  is  Lanrjuage  speaking  with  its  thousand 
tongues,  thrilling  with  its  thousand  accents, 
melting  all  discords  into  higher  harmonies  ; 
Sanscrit  and  Persian,  Latin  and  Greek, 
ancient  and  modern — all  blending  together 
and  ascending  in  one  harmonious,  one 
triumphant  strain  :  "  Glory,  glory  be  to  thee, 
0  God  !  Hosanna  in  the  highest !" 

RUTHVEX. 


Temptation. — That  temptation,  which,  at 
first,  is  but  a  little  cloud  as  big  as  a  man's 
hand,  may  quickly  overspread  the  whole 
heaven.  Our  engaging  in  sin  is  the  motion 
of  a  stone  down  hill ;  it  strengthens  itself 
by  going,  and  the  longer  it  runs,  the  more 
violently.  Beware  of  the  smallest  begin- 
nings of  temptations.  No  wise  man  will 
neglect  or  slight  the  smallest  spark  of  fire, 
especially  if  he  sees  it  among  barrels  of 
gunpowder.  You  carry  gunpowder  about 
you  ?  0,  take  heed  of  sparks. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

WHEN  the  people  govern  themselves, 
as  is  the  case  in  this  happy  country, 
knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discern 
wherein  their  irue  interest  consists.     By  in- 
terest I  do  not  mean  a  momentary  selfish 
advantage,  but  their  real  permanent  good, 
which  will  benefit  not  only  themselves  but 
their  posterity   after   them — which  will  in- 
spire   them  with  a  love  of  their  country 
superior  to  all    others:     for    I    affirm    it, 
he    that  loves  another    nation    to    the   in- 
jury of  his  own,  is  guilty  of  political  whore- 
dom, becomes  a  parricide,  and  is  a  greater 
monster  than  a  man  with   two  heads   and 
two  hearts.     It  will  teach  them  that  their 
private  and  individual  interests  should  give 
way  to  that  of  the  public  where  they  chance 
to  interfere,  which  will  seldom  be  the  case. 
When  it  is,  they  will  be  gainers  by  it  in  the 
end ;    like    casting   their    bread   upon  the 
waters,  it  will  i-eturn  to  them  after  many 
days.     But  morality  must  give  direction  and 
energy  to  knowledge;  otherwise   it   might 
sometimes   mislead ;  and    degenerate   into 
what  is  falsely  called  philosophy.     I  mean 
a  morality  founded  on  real  genuine  religion: 
resulting  from  a  belief  of  an  omnipresent 
and    righteous    Deity,   who    knows    every 
movement  of  the  heart,  and  will  reward  and 
punish  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.     A  man  under  such  impressions,  who 
makes  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  God  and  man 
the  rule  of  his  conduct,  may  as  safely  be 
trusted  in  the  bosom  of  a  forest,  far  distant 
from  any  eye  that  might  witness  his  actions, 
as  if  he  was  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
millions.     If  poverty  and  affliction   should 
be  his  portion  in  this  life,  he  is  resigned  and 
ever  serene,  his   integrity  is  firm  and   un- 
changeable, well  knowing  that  in  no  wise 
shall   he   miss   his   reward.     If   prosperity 
should   fall   to  his  lot,  he  is  thankful  and 
humble  ;    none  of  that  bloated  pride  and 
insolence  of  wealth  which  appears   in  the 
gilded  guilty  sons  of  mammon  ;  none  of  that 
cold  apathy  of  heart  and  vacancy  of  face 
attending  fat  contented  ignorance.     He  be- 
comes the  guardian  and  protector  of   the 
innocent — the  friend  and  comforter  of  the 
deserted  and  distressed  ; — and  the  faithful 


steward  of  the  poor :  the  blessings  of  those 
who  were  ready  to  perish  fall  upon  him,  like 
the  fragrant  dew  of  the  morning,  and  his 
soul  is  refreshed  therewith.  He  lays  him- 
self down  in  security  with  unbarred  doors  ; 
conscious  uprightness  softens  his  pillow ;  an 
approving  conscience  prompts  his  repose ; 
and  his  dreams  are  of  Heaven.  When  he 
comes  to  die,  he  securely  confides  in  his 
neighbor,  that,  as  an  executor  he  will  be  a 
friend  to  his  widow,  and  father  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  is  not  disappointed. 


THE  BIBLE. 


HOW  comes  it  that  this  little  volume 
composed  by  humble  men  in  a  rude 
age,  when  art  and  science  were  but  in  their 
childhood  has  exerted  more  influence  on  the 
human  mind  and  on  the  social  system,  than 
all  the  other  books  put  together?  Whence 
comes  it  that  this  book  has  achieved  such 
marvellous  changes  in  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind— has  banished  idol  worship — has  abo- 
lished infanticide — has  put  down  polygamy 
and  divorce — exalted  the  condition  of  woman 
— raised  the  standard  of  public  morality — 
created  for  families  that  blessed  thing,  a 
Christian  home — and  caused  its  other  tri- 
umphs by  causing  benevolent  institutions, 
open  and  expansive,  to  spring  up  as  with 
the  wand  of  enchantment?  What  sort  of  a 
book  is  this,  that  even  the  wind  and  wave  of 
human  passions  obey  it?  What  other  en- 
gine of  social  improvement  has  operated  so 
long,  and  yet  lost  none  of  its  virtue  ?  Since 
it  appeared  many  boasted  plans  of  amelio- 
ration have  been  tried  and  failed,  many 
codes  of  jurisprudence  have  arisen,  run 
their  course,  and  expired.  Empire  after 
empire  has  been  launched  on  the  tide  of 
time,  and  gone  down,  leaving  no  trace  on 
the  waters.  But  this  book  is  still  going 
about  doing  good,  leavening  society  with  its 
holy  principles — cheering  the  sorrowful  with 
its  consolations — strengthening  the  tempted 
— encouraging  the  penitent — calming  the 
troubled  spirit — and  smoothing  the  pillow 
of  death.  Can  such  a  book  be  the  offspring 
of  human  genius  ?  Does  not  the  vastness 
of  its  effects  demonstrate  the  excellency  of 
the  power  to  be  of  God? 


SOLICITUDE    FOR    SOULS. 
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DEATH  AND  SLEEP. 

TBANSLATBD   FROM   THE   GERMAN   OF    KEUMMACIIEB. 

IN  In-othcrly  companionsliip  wandered  to- 
gelher  the  Angel  of  Sleep  and  the  Death 
Angel  through  the  earth.  It  was  evening. 
A  melancholy  stillness  reigned  around;  the 
evening  bells  in  the  far-off  villages  were 
hushed.  Quietly,  silently,  as  is  their  wont, 
sat  together  in  faithful  amity  the  two  benefi- 
cent friends  of  man  ;  and  already  softly  came 
the  night. 

Then  uprose  from  his  mossy  couch  the  An- 
gel of  Slumber,  and  scattered  with  noiseless 
hand  the  invisible  seeds  of  sleep.  The  eve- 
ning wind  carried  them  to  the  peaceful  dwell- 
ings of  the  wearied  peasants.  Then  fell  sweet 
slumber  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  humble 
cottages — upon  the  gray-haired  patriarch 
leaning  on  his  staff — upon  the  infant  in  its 
cradle.  The  sick  forgot  his  pain,  the  mourner 
his  sorrow,  the  careworn  his  anxiety.  Every 
eye  closed  in  refreshing,  tranquil  rest. 

Then,  his  grateful  task  accomplished,  sunk 
down  again  the  benevolent  Angel  of  Sleep 
beside  his  brothei".  "  When  the  morning 
blushes,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  of  joyous  in- 
nocence, "  all  men  will  regard  me  as  their 
friend  and  benefactor.  Oh  !  what  happiness 
thus  unseen  and  unsuspected  to  do  good ! 
How  blessed  are  we  both, — invisible  mes- 
sengers of  the  Good  Spirit!  How  beautiful 
is  our  mission  of  peace  !"  Thus  spake  the 
kindly  Genius  of  Slumber.  The  Death  Angel 
regarded  him  with  quiet  sadness,  and  a  tear — 
such  as  immortals  may  shed — stood  in  his 
large,  shadowy  eye. 

"  Alas  !"  said  he,  "I  cannot  like  thee  with 
such  pleasant  thoughts  rejoice  my  heart. 
The  world  calls  me  its  enemy — the  destroyer 
of  its  joy !" 

"  Oh,  my  brother  I"  replied  earnestly  and 
softly  the  Angel  of  Sleep,  "will  not  the  good 
recognize  in  thee  their  friend — will  they  not 
gratefully  acknowledge  thee  at  the  Great 
Awakening? — on  the  last  morn?  Are  we 
not  brothers  ? — messengers  of  One  Father?" 
Thus  spake  he.  Then  brightened  the 
shadowy  eyes  of  the  Death  Angel,  and  the 
two  genii  met  in  a  cordial,  brotherly  em- 
brace. L.  C.  D. 


SOLICITUDE  FOR  SOULS. 

DURING  a  heavy  storm  off  the  coa.st  of 
Spain,  a  dismasted  merchantman  was 
observed  by  a  Briti.sh  frigate  drifting  before 
the  gale.  Every  eye  and  glass  were  on  her, 
and  a  canvas  shelter  on  a  deck  almost  level 
with  the  sea  suggested  the  idea  that  there 
yet  might  be  life  on  board.  With  all  his 
faults,  no  man  is  more  alive  to  humanity 
than  the  rough  and  hardy  mariner;  and  so 
the  order  instantly  sounds  to  jjut  the  ship 
about,  and  presently  a  boat  puts  off  with  in- 
structions to  bear  down  upon  the  wreck. 
Away  after  that  drifting  hulk  go  these  gal- 
lant men,  through  the  swell  of  a  roaring  sea. 
They  reach  it ;  they  shout ;  and  now  a  strange 
object  rolls  out  of  that  canvas  screen  against 
the  lee  shroud  of  a  broken  mast.  Hauled 
Into  the  boat.  It  proves  to  be  the  trunk  of  a 
man,  bent  head  and  knees  together,  so  dried 
and  shrivelled  as  to  be  hardly  felt  within  the 
ample  clothes,  and  so  light  that  a  mere  boy 
lifted  it  on  board.  It  is  laid  on  the  deck;  in 
horror  and  pity  the  crew  gather  round  it ;  it 
shows  signs  of  life;  they  draw  nearer;  it 
moves,  and  then  muttei's — mutters  in  a  deep 
sepulchral  voice — "  There  is  another  man!" 
Saved  himself,  the  first  use  the  saved  one 
made  of  speech  was  to  seek  to  save  another. 
Oh !  learn  that  blessed  lesson.  Be  daily 
practising  it.  And  so  long  as  in  our  homes, 
among  our  friends,  in  this  wreck  of  a  world 
which  is  drifting  down  to  ruin,  there  lives 
an  unconverted  one,  there  is  '■''  another  man ^'^ 
let  us  go  to  that  man,  and  plead  for  Christ  j 
go  to  Christ  and  plead  for  that  man ;  the 
cry,  "Lord  save  me,  I  perish,"  changed  into 
one  as  welcome  to  the  Saviour's  ear,  "  Lord 
save  them,  they  perish."  Guthrie. 


Suffering. — There  is  a  great  want  about 
all  Christians  who  have  not  suffered.  Some 
flowers  must  be  broken,  or  bruised,  before 
they  emit  any  fragrance.  All  the  wounds  of 
Christ  sent  out  sweetness  ;  all  the  sorrows 
of  Christiaus  do  the  same.  Commend  me 
to  a  bruised  brother,  a  broken  reed — one 
like  the  Son  of  Man.  To  me  there  is  some- 
thing sacred  and  sweet  in  all  suffering  ;  it 
is  so  much  akin  to  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
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"HOW    READEST    THOU?" 


THE  FLOOD. 

LOOK  on  the  catastrophe  of  the  deluge. 
We  may  have  our  attention  so  engrossed 
by  the  dread  and  awful  character  of  this 
judgment  as  to  overlook  all  that  preceded 
it,  and  see  nothing  but  these  devouring 
waters. 

The  waters  rise  till  rivers  swell  into  lakes, 
and  lakes  into  seas ;  and  along  fertile  plains 
the  sea  stretches  out  her  arms  to  seize  the 
flying  population.  Still  the  waters  rise.  And 
now,  mingled  with  beasts  that  terror  has 
tamed,  men  climb  to  the  mountain  tops,  the 
flood  roaring  at  their  heels.  Still  the  waters 
rise ;  and  now  each  summit  stands  above 
them  like  a  separate  and  sea-girt  isle.  Still 
the  waters  rise ;  and  crowdii\g  closer  on  the 
narrow  spaces  of  their  lessening  tops,  men 
and  beasts  fight  for  standing-room.  Still 
the  thunders  roar  and  the  waters  rise,  till 
the  last  survivor  of  the  shrieking  crowd  is 
washed  off,  and  the  head  of  the  highest  Alp 
goes  down  beneath  the  wave.  And  now  the 
waters  rise  no  more.  God's  servant  has 
done  his  work.  He  rests  from  his  labors. 
And,  all  land  drowned,  all  life  destroyed — 
an  awful  silence  reigning,  and  a  shoreless 
ocean  rolling — Death  for  once  has  nothing 
to  do  but  ride  in  triumph  on  the  top  of  some 
giant  billow,  which,  meeting  no  coast,  no 
continent,  no  Alp,  no  Andes,  to  break  upon, 
sweeps  round  and  round  the  world. 


CHRIST  ALL  IN  ALL. 

INSTRUCTION  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
gorgeous  and  awful ;  it  glows  in  the  jew- 
elled breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  speaks  in 
thunder,  and  is  felt  in  the  thick  darkness ; 
miracle,  prophecy,  and  portent  attend  on  its 
way,  and  startle  all  the  senses.  But  these 
are  gigantic  fragments,  perfect  only  when 
built  in  the  true  temple  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  glorious  hieroglyphics,  of  which  He 
is  the  interpretation.  Embodying  its  pre- 
dictions, developing  its  commands,  the  root 
and  the  offspring,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  true  wonder  of 
the  universe,  the  great  "  mystery  of  godli- 
ness," the  marvel  even  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
uniraagined  and  the  unimaginable,  is  the 
character  of  Christ. 


(Selected.) 

"HOW  READEST  THOU?" 

Luke  10  :  26. 
JT^IS  one  thing  now  to  read  the  Bible  through, 

JL    And  another  thing  to  read,  to  learn  and  do : 
'Tis  one  thing  now  to  read  it  with  delight, 
And  quite  another  thing  to  read  it  right. 
Some  read  it  with  a  design  to  learn  to  read, 
But  to  the  subject  pay  but  little  heed  ; 
Some  read  it  as  their  duty,  once  a  \veek, 
But  no  instruction  from  the  Bible  seek. 
Whilst  others  read  it  with  but  little  care, 
With  no  regard  to  how  they  read,  nor  where! 
Some  read  it  as  a  history,  to  know 
How  people  lived  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Some  read  to  bring  themselves  into  repute, 
By  showing  others  how  they  can  dispute : 
AVhilst  others  read  because  their  neighbors  do. 
To  see  how  long  'twill  take  to  read  it  through. 
Some  read  it  for  the  wonders  that  are  there, 
How  David  killed  a  lion  and  a  bear; 
Whilst  others  read,  or  rather  in  it  look, 
Because,  perhaps,  they  have  no  other  book. 
Some  read  the  blessed  book  they  don't  know  why, 
It  somehow  happens  in  the  way  to  lie; 
AVhilst  others  read  it  with  uncommon  care, 
But  all  to  find  some  contradictions  there  ! 
Some  read  as  tho'  it  did  not  speak  to  them, 
But  to  the  people  at  Jerusalem ; 
One  read.s  it  as  a  book  of  mysteries. 
And  won't  believe  the  very  thing  he  sees; 
One  reads  with  father's  specs  upon  his  head. 
And  sees  the  thing  just  as  his  father  said. 
Another  reads  through  Campbell  or  thro'  Scott, 
And  thinks  it  means  exactly  what  they  thought. 
Whilst  others  read  the  book  tlirough  H.  Ballon, 
And  if  it  cross  his  track,  it  can't  be  true  1 
Some  read  to  prove  a  pre-adopted  creed — 
Thus  understand  but  little  what  they  read  ; 
For  every  passage  in  the  book  they  bend, 
To  make  it  suit  that  all-important  end  1 
Some  people  read,  as  I  have  often  thought, 
To  teach  the  book,  instead  of  being  taught; 
And  some  there  are  who  read  it  out  of  spile, — 
I  fear  there  are  but  few  who  read  it  riglit. 
So  many  people  in  these  latter  days, 
Have  read  the  Bible  in  so  many  ways, 
That  few  can  tell  which  system  is  the  best. 
For  every  party  contradicts  the  rest  I  ! 


Good  Humor. — Let  us  cherish  good  hu- 
mor and  Christian  cheerfulness.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  shake  off  that  sullenness  which 
makes  us  so  uneasy  to  ourselves,  and  to  all 
who  are  near  to  us.  Pythagoras  quelled 
the  perturbations  of  his  mind  by  the  use  of 
his  harp.  David's  music  calmed  the  dis- 
traction of  Saul,  and  banished  the  evil  spirit 
from  him.  Anger,  fretfulness,  and  peevish- 
ness prey  upon  the  tender  fibres  of  our 
framC;  and  injure  our  health. 


RESIGNATION. 
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SUBMISSION  TO  GOD. 

THE  conversion  of  the  soul  is  the  first 
submission.  Before  this  it  rebels, 
secretly  and  openly,  against  God's  law.  It 
turns  always  from  God,  and  lives  in  a  state 
of  insubordination  to  him.  When  we  are 
told  of  this  in  theological  language,  we 
doubt  or  disbelieve  it.  We  cannot  think, 
we  say,  that  there  is  any  enmity  between  us 
and  our  heavenly  Father  ;  and  we  invest  the 
language  of  Scriptures,  which  so  plainly  as- 
serts this,  with  some  vague  and  metaphori- 
cal meaning.  And  yet  after  all,  though  we 
deny  it  in  words,  there  is  something  in  our 
secret  consciousness  which  tells  us  it  is  true. 
In  our  sad  and  sorrowful  hours,  when  we  want 
some  refuge  to  go  to,  we  cannot  find  such  a 
refuge  in  God.  The  soul,  desolate  and 
wretched,  finding  a  blank  in  every  earthly  di- 
rection in  which  it  looks,  sees  something 
worse  than  a  blank  in  the  direction  of  heaven. 
It  instinctively  paints  to  itself  the  face  of 
God  darkened  by  a  frown.  While  everything 
looks  comfortless  below,  it  finds  only  a  dark 
and  gloomy  dread  of  retribution  when  it 
attempts  to  look  above.  In  a  word,  the  un- 
changed soul  of  man  has  always  a  feeling, 
which  no  reasoning  can  remove,  that  there 
is  a  vast  and  eternal  Power  ruling  sublimely 
above  it,  under  whose  mighty  hand  it  has 
never  yet  been  humbled.  There  are  times  in 
the  experience  of  every  reflecting  mind,  when 
the  world  seems  to  shrink  into  insignificant 
dimensions,  and  withdraws  from  the  view. 
Its  colors  fade,  its  promises  of  happiness 
disappear  ;  its  sorrows  and  woes  darken  the 
■whole  horizon  ;  its  brief  period  of  duration 
seems  just  at  an  end,  and  the  heart  longs  to 
fly  away  in  search  of  something  to  rest  upon, 
but  is  repulsed  by  the  still  gloomier  aspect 
of  everything  beyond  the  grave,  where  reigns 
supreme  a  Power  to  which  it  has  never  yet 
been  willing  to  bow.  Weary  at  length  of 
this  wretched  Isolation,  and  touched  by  a 
sense  of  the  divine  kindness  and  compassion 
which  seek  to  draw  us  from  it,  we  come  and 
submit.  We  humble  ourselves  under  the 
mighty  hand  which  we  feel  it  vain  and 
wicked  to  resist  any  longer. — J.  Abbot. 

Godliness    with    contentment   is    great 
gain. 


RESIGNATION. 

"Amid  tlie  various  ccenes  of  ills; 
Kach  stroke  nome  kind  desif^  fulfils ; 
And  shall  I  murmur  at  my  God, 
When  ROVf;rcif,'n  love  directs  the  rod?'' 

RESIGNATION  is  an  exalted  Christian 
virtue.  It  is  a  plant  that  grows  not 
up  from  nature's  soil.  It  is  a  grace  that 
must  be  cultivated  like  the  rose-tree,  that 
it  may  flourish  and  shed  forth  its  sweet  fra- 
grance amid  the  passing  scenes  of  life.  To 
possess  resignation,  calm  and  settled,  under 
all  circumstances,  is  a  high  attainment. 
Yet  it  is  attainable  ;  and  blessed  are  they 
who  live  under  Its  benign  Influences.  It 
will  shed  a  holy  balm  over  the  moral  waste 
of  life,  and  cheer  us  amid  the  darkest  hours 
of  our  pilgrimage. 

Life  has  its  cares  and  its  afflictions,  its 
crosses  and  its  conflicts,  its  disappointments 
and  its  sacrifices.  But  in  every  scene  of 
earth,  resignation,  like  the  strong  and  faith- 
ful anchor  that  holds  the  ship  in  safety  till 
the  storm  is  past,  secures  Its  possessor  peace 
and  quietness,  till  the  darkness  and  danger 
of  the  tempest  are  over,  and  the  sunshine  of 
tranquillity  and  joy  again  beams  upon  us.  No- 
thing is  ever  lost  to  the  j  ust  by  the  exercise  of 
this  virtue  ;  but  it  will  secure  to  the  anxious, 
the  impotent,  and  heavy-laden,  much  joy, 
blessedness,  and  consolation.  It  will  ren- 
der our  afflictions,  blessings ;  our  crosses, 
pleasures;  our  disappointments,  unexpected 
good ;  and  our  sacrifices,  either  for  our  own 
or  the  well-being  of  others,  acceptable  obla- 
tions to  God.     Then 

"Though  Heaven  afflict,  I'll  not  repine  ; 
Kach  heartfelt  comfort  still  is  mine — 
Comforts  that  shall  o'er  death  prevail, 
And  journey  with  me  through  the  vale." 


Hour  of  Death. — It  will  afford  sweeter 
happiness  In  the  hour  of  death,  to  have 
wiped  one  tear  from  the  cheek  of  sorrow, 
than  to  have  ruled  an  empire,  to  have  con- 
quered millions,  or  enslaved  the  world. 

SLAVES. 

TiiEY  are  slaves,  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 
They  are  slaves,  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scolTing-.  and  abuse, 
Rather,  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  need  must  think 
They  are  slaves,  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 
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HABIT  — PUNCTUALITY. 


HABIT— PUNCTUALITY. 

BY    A    CONTRIBUTOR. 

THEEE  is  much  truth  in  the  remark 
made  by  Robert  Hall,  "  That,  if  we 
look  upon  the  usual  course  of  our  feelings, 
we  shall  find  that,  we  are  more  influenced  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  objects,  than  by 
their  weight  and  importance  ;  and  that  habit 
has  more  force  in  forming  our  character, 
than  opinions  have."  If  habits  exert  so 
much  influence,  how  desirable  it  is  that  the 
right  kind  be  acquired  in  our  youth. 

Among  the  habits,  which  it  is  important 
we  should  cultivate,  is  that  o?  Punctuality. 
This  we  regard  as  a  great  virtue,  essential 
to  a  man's  comfort  and  usefulness  in  life. 
It  is  a  trait  of  inestimable  value  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world.  No  one  can  be  successful 
in  business  or  in  study  who  is  not  prompt. 
A  want  of  punctuality,  it  will  be  found,  is  a 
fatal  enemy  to  diligence,  improvement,  and 
excellence.  How  often  is  an  individual's 
influence  diminished, or  his  credit  impaired, 
by  a  disregard  of  this  virtue  1  Every  engage- 
ment should  be  promptly  met,  every  promise 
punctually  fulfilled,  every  duty  faithfully  per- 
formed at  the  appointed  time,  unless  there 
be  a  physical  impossibility,  or  such  an  im- 
pediment as  cannot  be  referred  to  indolence, 
as  an  excuse. 

There  is  no  one  who  might  not  be  pi'ompt, 
if  he  were  so  disposed,  and  yet,  how  few 
comparatively  possess  this  habit  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  is  practicable!  How  often 
have  we  been  subjected  to  inconveniences, 
and  have  had  our  moral  sensibilities  out- 
raged by  the  want  of  punctuality  in  those 
with  whom  we  have  had  business-transac- 
tions, and  in  whose  veracity,  we  supposed, 
confidence  could  be  reposed.  How  frequent- 
ly has  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  been  heard 
to  announce  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
for  the  next  Lord's  Day,  at  a  particular  hour, 
when  he  never  expected  to  fulfil  the  appoint- 
ment at  the  time  designated.  Can  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  course  in  a  public  teacher  of 
morals  be  any  other  than  unfavorable  upon 
the  people  of  his  charge  ?  If  he  evinces  so 
little  regard  for  truth  and  the  honor  of  his 
word,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  others,  influ- 
enced by  his  example,  will  always  be  the 


most  scrupulous  ?  la  this,  as  in  other  things, 
the  adage,  "Like  priest,  like  people,"  is  true. 
We  all  exert  an  influence,  and  we  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  the  trust  committed  to 
us.  The  evil  is  perpetuated.  The  habit  is 
transmitted.  It  becomes  woven  into  the 
habits  of  others,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
tell  how  irreparable  the  injury  that  has  been 
inflicted  upon  society. 

But  the  punctual  man  can  accomplish  so 
much  more  than  one  who  is  deficient  in  this 
virtue.    He  will,  also,  perform  the  work  with 
greater  facility  to  himself,  and  with  increased 
satisfaction  to  others.    This  is  often  the  key 
of  an  individual's  success  in  life.     It  is  said 
of  Lord  Brougham,  that,  whilst  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  when  a  kingdom  seemed 
resting   upon   his    shoulders,   although  he 
presided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  gave  audience  daily  to 
barristers,  and  found  time  to  write  reviews, 
and  to  be  at  the  head  of  ten  associations, 
which  were,  at  the  time,  publishing  works  of 
useful  knowledge  ;  yet  he  was  so  punctual, 
that,  when  those  associations   met,  he  was 
always  on  the  spot  when  the  hour  of  meeting 
arrived,  and  was  in  the  chair.     Blackstone, 
when  he  was  delivering  his  celebrated  lec- 
tures, in  exposition   of  the  law,  was  never 
known  to  keep  his  audience  waiting  even  a 
minute,  and  he  could  never  be  made  to  think 
well  of  any  one  who  was  not  faithful  to  his 
appointment.   Those  profound  and  elaborate 
productions  of  Cuvier,  so  unrivalled  in  .solid- 
ity of  judgment  and  in  accurate  and  exten- 
sive research,  are  said  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  hours  gained,  by  meeting  promptly 
the   multifarious   duties  of  a  high   official 
station.      At  the  time  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  putting  forth  works,  at  the  rate  of  four 
volumes  a  year,  he  was  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  his   engagements  as  an  advo- 
cate and  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
Edinburgh.  Men  who  are  punctual,  usually 
have  the  most  leisure.   The  reason  is  obvious. 
They  "gather  up  the  fragments"  of  time, 
that  "  nothing  be  lost."     If  all  men  were 
punctual,  how  much  precious  time  might  be 
saved  1    A  want  of  punctuality  amounts  to 
robbery.     "  A  short  time  since,  at  a  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  a  committee 
of  eight  ladies,  who  managed  the  concerns 
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of  an  institution,  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  relief  of  the  neighboring  poor,  agreed  to 
meet  on  a  certain  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  pre- 
cisely. Seven  of  them  attended  punctually 
at  the  appointed  hour ;  the  eighth  did  not 
arrive  until  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  She 
came  according  to  her  usual  mode,  with  "  I 
am  sorry  to  be  behind  in  the  appointed  time, 
but,  really,  the  time  slipped  away,  without 
my  being  sensible  of  it.  I  hope  your  good- 
ness will  excuse  it !"  A  Quaker  lady  replied, 
"Had  thyself  only  lost  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
it  would  have  been  merely  thy  own  concern  ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  question  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  eight,  as  we  each  lost  a  quarter,  so 
there  have  been  two  hours  of  useful  time 
sacrificed  by  thy  want  of  punctuality."  It 
is  said,  that  whenever  Melanchthon  made  an 
appointment,  he  expected  not  only  the  hour 
but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that  the  day 
might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  sus- 
pense. 

"There  is  great  dignity  in  being  waited 
for,"  said  one,  who  was  guilty  of  this  habit, 
and,  also,  who  had  not  much  to  gratify  his 
vanity,  except  his  want  of  promptness. 
"The  congregation,  or  the  committee,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  pleased  to  see  you  after  having 
waited  for  you,  but  they  would  have  been 
much  better  pleased  to  see  you  in  your  place 
at  the  exact  time." 

How  often  is  the  publicassemblydisturbed 
by  the  tardiness  of  one,  who  might  have  been 
there  in  time  1  After  the  exercises  have  com- 
menced, and  the  congregation  engaged  in 
the  devotions,  the  attention  is  often  arrested, 
and  the  services  disturbed,  by  one  who  comes 
up  the  aisle  with  a  quick,  noisy  step,  which 
always  indicates  a  consciousness  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  How  easily  this  could  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  comfort  of  the  wor- 
shippers promoted.  The  individual  has  at- 
tracted notice,  and  shown  that  he  is  of  some 
importance,  but  he  has  certainly  fallen  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  are  lovers  of 
punctuality,  and  has  done  himself  a  serious 
injury. 

There  are  some  persons,  who  are,  in  this 
respect,  habitually  delinquent.  The  habithas 
so  grown  upon  them,  that  they  are  never 
punctual.  You  would  be  surprised,  if  you 
were  to  find  them  doing  a  thing  at  the  pro- 


per time,  or  meeting  an  engagement,  at  the 
appointed  hour.  We  knew  such  a  one,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  just  two  hours  behind 
the  lime  selected  for  the  celebration  of  his 
nuptials.  How  much  ho  .suffered  in  the  re- 
spect of  the  company  assembled  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  there  will  bo  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  ! 

How  we  do  love  a  prompt  man !  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
labor !  Wc  place  confidence  in  his  word. 
We  can  always  depend  upon  his  statements. 
In  time  of  difficulty,  in  the  hour  of  adversity, 
he  is  the  man  upon  whom  we  can  rely,  in 
whose  promises  there  is  every  security. 

Let  the  young,  who  desire  to  be  useful 

and  happy,  be  careful  in  the  formation  of 

their  habits.    As  they  sow,  so  also  will  they 

reap.     In  regard  to  this  life,  as  well  as  to 

the  life  that  is  to  come,  they  shall  "  eat  of 

the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with 

their  own  devices."   The  folly  of  neglect  we 

see  exemplified  in  the  terrible  confessions  of 

him,  who  cried, 

"The  thorns  which  I  have  reaped,  are  of  ihe  tree 
I  planted;  they  have  torn  me,  and  I  bleed; 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring 
from  such  a  seed  !" 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

THE  time  has  not  long  since  gone  by 
when  the  "million"  were  regarded 
by  the  upstart  despots  of  a  down-trodden 
humanity  as  a  mass  of  mechanical  and 
unthinking  animalism;  but  a  new  epoch 
has  arrived,  and  now  shines  with  no  com- 
mon lustre.  It  is  not  merely  now  "king, 
lords,  and  commons,  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled," with  their  "blue  books'  voluminous; 
but  there  is  a  "  fourth  estate,"  a  ubiquitous 
and  higher  power — the  superintending  peo- 
ple, to  whom  all  must  appeal,  all  serve,  and 
to  whom  all  must  bend,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly. The  genius  of  the  age  is,  in  short, 
the  popular  miiid — the  public  opinion,  act- 
ing by  and  through  that  powerful  organ,  the 
public  press.  It  is  the  badge  and  mark  of 
modern  civilization.  It  is  the  people's  own, 
the  concentrated  essence  of  their  mind  ;  as 
they  progress  to  a  higher  civilization  ;  it  will 
speed  onward  before  them  with  the  increased 
velocity  of  the  locomotive,  until  it  reaches 
the  terminus  of  the  "good  time." 
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ADAM  AND  EVE. 

TRANSLATED   FEOM   GENIE  DU   CHRISTIANISME. 
BY    E.    B.    STORK. 

SATAN  has  penetrated  iuto  the  terrestrial 
paradise.     la  the  midst  of  the  animal 
creation, 

"  He  saw 
Two  of  far  nobler  aspect,  erect  and  tall, 

of  daughters,  Eve."* 
Our  first  parents  had  reclined  themselves 
in  the  shade  upon  the  banks  of  a  fountain. 
There  they  were  partaking  their  evening- 
repast,  in  the  midst  of  the  animal  creation, 
-which  were  gambolling  around  their  king  and 
their  queen.  Satan,  concealed  under  the 
form  of  one  of  these  creatures,  contemplates 
the  happy  pair,  and  feels  himself  almost 
softened  at  the  touching  spectacle  of  their 
beauty,  their  innocence,  and  by  the  thought 
of  the  evil  he  is  q,bout  to  cause  succeed  to 
so  much  happiness.  Admirable  scene!  Mean- 
while Adam  and  Eve  discourse  lovingly  to- 
gether near  the  fountain,  and  Eve  thus 
addresses  her  spouse  : 

"  That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
her  silver  mantle  threw. "t 

Adam  and  Eve  retired  to  their  nuptial 
bower,  after  having  offered  up  their  prayer 
to  the  Eternal.  They  penetrated  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  grove,  and  reclined  upon  its 
flowery  bed.  Then  the  poet,  pausing  before 
this  opening  arbor,  sings  a  hymn  to  Hymen, 
with  his  eye  gazing  upon  the  polestar  and 
the  firmament  sparkling  with  stars.  He  thus 
began  this  grand  epithalamium,  without  pre- 
meditation and  as  if  by  an  inspired  breath, 
after  the  olden  style  : 

"Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  ofl'spriiig." 

"  Healthful,  conjugal  love,  mysterious  law, 

originator  of  posterity!"     It  is  thus  that  the 

Grecian  army  sang,  immediately  after  the 

death  of  Hector,  "  We  have  gained  a  glorious 

victory  !     We  have  hilled  the  immortal  Hec- 

*  Par.  Lost,  Book  4th. 

t  Par.  Lost,  Book  4th,  vcr.  449-502,  inclusive,  then 
the  591st  ver.  until  the  609th. 


torP^  In  a  like  manner  the  Sabians  celebrated 
the  festival  of  Hercules,  impetuously  exclaim- 
ing, in  Virgil :  "  It  is  thou  who  hast  en- 
chained the  two  centaurs,  sons  of  a  river- 
god"  &c. 

This  hymeneal  anthem  gives  the  finishing 
touch  to  Milton's  picture,  and  completes  the 
painting  of  the  loves  of  our  primogenitors. 
We  need  not  apprehend  that  we  shall  be  re- 
proached with  the  length  of  this  quotation. 
"Voltaire  remarks,  that  in  all  other  poems, 
love  is  regarded  as  a  weakness.  In  Milton 
alone  is  it  a  virtue.  The  poet  has  been  able 
to  raise  with  a  chaste  hand  the  veil  which 
covers  elsewhere  the  raptures  of  this  passion. 
He  transports  the  reader  into  this  garden  of 
delights.  He  seems  to  imbue  him  with  the 
joy,  the  pure  and  impassioned  ecstasy,  with 
which  Adam  and  Eve  are  filled. 

"  He  does  not  elevate  him  above  human 
nature,  but  only  makes  him  superior  to  its 
excesses;  as  it  is  a  nonpareil  in  love,  so  is  it 
a  unique  in  poetical  compositions.  If  we 
compare  the  loves  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope, 
with  those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  we  discover 
that  the  simplicity  of  Homer  is  more  inge- 
nious, that  of  Milton  more  magnificent.  Ulys- 
ses, king  and  hero  though  he  is,  betrays  some 
touches  nevertheless  of  the  rustic;  a  wild  and 
artless  manner  characterizes  his  attitudes, 
his  stratagems,  and  his  words.  Adam,  though 
newly  born  and  without  experience,  is  al- 
ready the  perfect  model  of  the  man.  We  feel 
that  he  is  not  issued  forth  as  the  seed  of  the 
weak  woman,  but  lie  is  fashioned  from  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.  He  is  noble,  ma- 
jestic, and  at  the  same  time  full  of  innocence 
and  genius.  He  is  such  as  the  Scriptures  de- 
scribe, as  one  worthy  of  being  respected  by 
the  angels,  and  of  walking  in  solitude  with 
his  Creator.  As  to  the  consorts, — if  Pe- 
nelope is  more  reserved,  and  afterwards 
more  tender,  than  our  first  mother,  it  is  be- 
cause she  has  been  disciplined  by  trial,  and 
sorrow  has  rendered  her  distrustful  and  sen- 
sitive. Eve,  on  the  contrary,  joyously  aban- 
dons  herself.     She   is  communicative  and 
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bewitching ;  she  is  slightly  touched  with 
coquetry.  And  why  should  she  be  as  serious 
and  prudent  ill  her  manners  as  Penelope? 
Does  not  the  whole  world  lie  at  her  feet,  and 
beckon  her  smilingly  onward  ?  If  grief  con- 
tracts the  soul,  happiness  most  certainly  en- 
larges it.  In  the  first  example,  there  is  no 
solitude  deep  enough  to  hide  her  sorrows  ; 
in  the  second,  there  are  not  hearts  enough 
to  rehearse  her  pleasures." 

However,  Milton  did  not  design  to  paint 
a  perfect  character  in  his  Eve ;  he  has  repre- 
sented her  as  irresistibly  charming,  but  as 
rather  indiscreet  and  lavish  of  her  words,  in 
order,  in  some  measure,  to  anticipate  the 
mischief  into  which  she  will  be  plunged  by 
this  fault.  As  for  the  rest,  the  loves  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Penelope  are  chaste  and  dignified. 
as  it  ever  should  be  between  wedded  souls. 

We  would  remark  here  that  in  luxurious 
paintings,  the  ancient  poets  betray  at  the 
same  time  a  nudit}'  and  a  chastity  which  is 
astonishing.  They  are  most  independent  in 
their  ideas,  and  no  less  free  in  their  expres- 
sion ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  bewilder  the  judg- 
ment with  our  extreme  caution  in  managing 
the  eyes  and  the  ears.  Whence  originates 
this  magic  of  the  ancients,  and  why  is  it 
that  a  nude  Venus  of  Praxiteles  is  no  less 
charming  to  our  minds  than  to  our  senses? 
It  is  that  the  ideal  is  beautiful  and  strikes 
upon  ine  soul,  rather  than  upon  the  senses. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  genius  and  intellect  alone 
become  enamored,  and  not  the  passions ; 
it  is  this  passionate  taste  which  can  alone 
lose  itself  in  the  master-piece,  or  bean-ideal. 
Every  terrestrial  emotion  is  extinguished, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  divine  tenderness  ;  the 
consuming  soul  winds  itself  round  the  ad- 
mired object,  and  spiritualizes  even  the  more 
sensual  terms  it  is  compelled  to  employ  in 
the  expression  of  its  passion.  But  neither 
the  loves  of  Penelope  and  Ulysses,  nor  that 
of  Dido  for  Eneas,  nor  that  of  Alcestus  for 
Admete,  can  be  compared  in  point  of  senti- 
ment to  Milton's  two  nobler  personages,  in 
the  sacred  feeling  which  characterizes  their 
affection.  True  religion  can  alone  halo  the 
character  with  a  tenderness  as  holy  as  it  is 
sublime. 

In  order  to  make  his  picture  more  com- 
plete, Milton  has,  by  a  fine   touch   of  his 


genius,  hidden  the  Spirit  of  Darknes-s  beneath 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  noble  tree.  The 
rebellious  angel  spies  out  the  beauteous  pair; 
from  their  own  lips,  he  learns  their  fatal 
secret;  he  rejoices  within  himself  at  their 
predicted  downfall  ;  and  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  the  felicity  of  our  first  parents  Is 
truly  but  the  first  step  towards  frightful  ca- 
lamities. 

Penelope  and  Ulysses  recall  a  past  mis- 
fortune. Eve  and  Adam  anticipate  un- 
known future  miseries.  All  dramatic  scenes 
fail  of  their  effect,  which  presume  to  pre- 
sent a  play,  without  a  due  commingling  of 
joy  with  sorrow,  either  developed,  or  a  fore- 
shadowing of  coming  doom  In  its  representa- 
tion. Perfect  happiness  wearies  us ;  absolute 
unmitigated  evil  repulses  us.  The  first  is 
shriven  of  remembrances  and  tears  ;  the 
second,  of  smiling  happiness  and  alluring 
hope.  If  you  ascend  from  sorrow  to  joy,  as 
in  Homer's  scenes,  you  will  be  more  touch- 
ingly  moved,  or  more  gently  melancholy  j 
because  the  soul  will  remember  the  past, 
but  as  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  will  sweetly 
repose  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present: 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  descend  from  a  con- 
dition of  prosperous  joy  to  tears  and  woe, 
as  in  Milton's  pictures,  you  will  be  more 
deeply  grieved,  and  more  profoundly  affected, 
because  the  heart  is  more  suddenly  and  pain- 
fully aroused  from  its  clustering  delights  with 
the  foreshadowing  evils  which  threaten  it. 

Therefore  we  must  always,  in  every  life- 
picture,  unite  happiness  and  misfortune  to- 
gether, and  make  the  evil  counterbalance 
the  good,  in  order  to  be  in  true  accordance 
with  nature. 

In  the  cup  of  human  life  are  commingled 
two  ingredients,  the  one  sweet,  the  other 
bitter ;  but,  deeper  than  the  bitterness  of  the 
second,  there  yet  remain  the  lees,  which  they 
both  equally  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the 


THE  BIBLE. 

WiTHix  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries: 
Happiest  they,  of  human  race. 
To  whom  their  God  has  given  grace, 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch,  to  t'orce  the  way  ; 
And  belter  had  they  ne'er  been  liorn, 
■\Vho  read  to  doubt, or  read  to  scoin. 
Walter  Scorr. 
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THE  WIFE. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

I  HAVE  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
fortitude  with  which  women  sustain  the 
most  overwhelming  reverses  of  fortune. 
Those  disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit 
of  man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust, 
seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the 
softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and 
elevation  to  their  character,  that  at  times  it 
approaches  to  sublimity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  to 
behold  a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  had 
been  all  weakness  and  dependence,  and 
alive  to  trivial  roughness  while  treading  the 
prosperous  paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in 
force  to  be  the  comforter  of  her  husband 
■under  misfortune,  and  abiding  with  un- 
shrinking firmness  the  most  bitter  blasts  of 
adversity. 

As  the  vine  which  has  long  twined  its 
graceful  foliage  and  been  lifted  by  it  into 
sunshine  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rived 
by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  around  it  with 
caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shat- 
tered boughs  ;  so  it  is  beautiftdly  ordered  by 
Providence  that  woman,  who  is  the  mere 
dependent  and  ornament  of  man  in  his 
happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace 
when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity  :  wind- 
ing herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his 
nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping 
head,  and  binding  up  the  broken  heart. 

I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend  who 
had  around  him  a  blooming  family,  knit 
together  in  the  strongest  affection.  "  I  can 
wish  you  no  better  lot,"  said  he  with  enthu- 
siasm, "than  to  have  a  wife  and  children. 
If  you  are  prosperous  they  are  to  share  your 
prosperity ;  if  otherwise  they  are  to  comfort 
you." 

And  indeed  I  have  observed,  that  a  mar- 
ried man' falling  into  misfortune,  is  more  apt 
to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the  world  than  a 
single  one ;  partly  because  he  is  more  sti- 
mulated to  exertion  by  the  necessities  of  the 
helpless  and  beloved  beings  who  depend 
upon  him  for  subsistence ;  but  chiefly  be- 
cause his  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved 
by  domestic  endearments,  and  his  selfre- 


spect  kept  alive  by  finding  that  though  all 
abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet 
there  is  still  a  little  of  love  at  home,  of 
which  he  is  the  monarch. 

Whereas,  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to 
waste  and  self  neglect ;  to  fancy  himself 
lonely  and  abandoned,  and  his  heart  to  fall 
to  ruin  like  some  deserted  mansion  for  want 
of  an  inhabitant. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  GOOD 
HUSBAND. 

WHEN  you  see  a  young  man  of  modest, 
respectful,  retiring  habits,  not  given 
to  pride,  to  vanity,  or  to  flattery,  he  will 
make  a  good  husband,  for  he  will  be  the 
same  to  his  wife  after  marriage  that  he  was 
before.  When  you  see  a  man  of  frugal,  in- 
dustrious habits,  no  "  fortune  hunter,"  but 
who  would  take  a  wife  for  the  value  of  her- 
self, and  not  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  that  man 
will  make  a  good  and  affectionate  husband. 
When  you  see  a  man  using  his  best  endea- 
vors to  raise  himself  from  obscurity  to  credit 
and  influence,  by  his  own  merits,  man-y  him 
— he  is  worth  having,  for  his  affection  will 
not  decrease,  neither  will  he  bring  himself 
or  his  partner  to  poverty  and  want.  When 
you  see  a  young  man  whose  manners  are  of 
the  most  boisterous  and  disgusting  kind, 
with  brass  enough  to  carry  him  anywhere, 
and  vanity  enough  to  make  him  think  every 
one  inferior  to  himself,  don't  marry  him, 
girls — he  will  not  make  a  good  husband. 
When  you  see  a  young  man,  depending 
solely  for  his  reputation  and  standing  in 
society  upon  the  wealth  of  his  father,  and 
other  relations,  don't  marry  him — for  he 
will  make  a  poor  husband.  When  you  see 
a  young  man  one  half  of  his  time  adorning 
his  person  or  riding  through  the  streets  in 
gigs,  who  leaves  his  debts  unpaid,  never 
marry  him — for  he  will,  in  every  respect, 
make  a  bad  husband.  When  you  see  a 
young  man  who  is  never  engaged  in  any 
affrays  or  quarrels  by  day,  or  follies  by 
night,  and  whose  general  conduct  is  not  of 
so  mean  a  character  as  to  make  him  conceal 
his  name,  who  does  not  keep  low  company, 
gamble  or  break  the  Sabbath,  or  use  pro- 
fane language,  but  whose  face  is  regularly 
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seen  at  church,  where  he  ought  to  be,  he 
certainly  will  make  a  good  husband.  Never 
make  money  an  object  of  marriage;  if  you 
do,  depend  upon  it,  as  a  balance  fur  the  good, 
you  will  get  a  bad  husband.  When  you  sec 
a  young  man  who  is  attentive  and  kind  to 
his  sisters,  or  aged  mother,  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  l)e  seen  in  the  street  with  the 
woman  who  gave  him  birth  and  nursed  him, 
and  who  attends  to  all  her  wants  with  filial 
love,  affection,  and  tenderness — take  him, 
girls,  who  can  get  him,  no  matter  what  his 
circumstances  in  life  are ;  he  is  really  worth 
having,  and  will  certainly  make  a  very  good 
husband. 

DR.  FRANKLIN'S  WIFE. 
"TIRANKLIN,  in  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
_1j  habits,  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  his  frugal  and  affectionate  wife.  A  wife 
could  scarcely  make  a  prettier  apology  for 
purchasing  her  first  piece  of  luxury. 

We  have  an  English  proverb,  that  says, 

"  He  that  would  thrive, 
Musi  ask  his  wife." 

It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  have  one  as  much 
disposed  to  industry  and  frugality  as  myself. 
She  assisted  me  cheerfully  in  my  business, 
and  stitching  pamphlets,  tending  shop,  pur- 
chasing old  linen  rags  for  the  paper-makers, 
&c.  W"e  kept  no  idle  servant ;  our  table 
was  plain  and  simple  ;  our  furniture  of  the 
cheapest.  For  instance,  my  breakfast  was 
for  a  long  time  bread  and  milk  (no  tea),  and 
I  ate  it  out  of  a  two-penny  earthen  porringer, 
vs'ith  a  pewter  spoon  ;  but  mark  how  luxury 
will  enter  families,  and  make  a  progress  in 
spite  of  principle  ;  being  called  one  morning 
to  breakfast,  I  found  it  in  a  china  bowl,  with 
a  spoon  of  silver.  They  had  been  bought  for 
me  without  my  knowledge,  by  my  wife,  and 
had  cost  her  the  enormous  sum  of  three-and- 
twenty  shillings,  for  which  she  had  no  other 
excuse  or  apology  to  make,  but  that  she 
thought  her  husband  deserved  a  silver  spoon 
and  china  bowl  as  well  as  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors. This  was  the  first  appearance  of  plate 
or  china  in  our  house,  which  afterwards,  in 
the  course  of  years,  as  our  wealth  increased, 
augmented  gradually  to  several  hundred 
pounds  in  value. 


WOMAN  AND  FLOWERS. 

TTJOMAN,  says  a  newspaper  writer,  lovea 
V  V  flowers,  and  flowers  are  like  woman  in 
their  beauty  and  sweetness,  so  they  ought  to 
grow  up  together.  No  flower-garden  looks 
complete  without  a  woman  in  it — no  woman 
seems  so  lovely  as  when  she  is  surrounded 
by  flowers.  She  .should  have  her  fragrant 
bouquet  at  the  party;  window-plants  in  the 
parlor ;  if  possible,  some  rich  and  rare 
flowering  shrubs  in  her  conservatory;  but 
better  than  all  these,  and  supplying  all, 
every  woman  in  the  world  should  have  a 
flower-garden.  Every  man  who  has  the 
least  gallantry  or  paternal  feeling,  should 
make  a  flower-garden  for  his  wife  and 
daughters.  Every  house,  the  smallest  cot- 
tage, as  well  as  the  largest  mansion,  .should 
have  around  it  the  perfume  of  lilacs,  pinks, 
and  other  hardy  odoriferous  flowers  that 
cost  no  trouble,  but  bring  with  them  every 
year  a  world  of  beauty  and  fragrance. 
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ADVICE  TO  PARENTS. 

y  father  liked  to  have,  as  often  as  he 
could,  some  sensible  friend  or  neigh- 
bor to  converse  with  him,  and  always  took 
care  to  start  some  ingenious  or  useful  topic 
for  discourse,  which  might  tend  to  improve 
the  minds  of  his  children.  By  this  means 
he  turned  our  attention  to  what  was  just  and 
prudent  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  little 
or  no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  what  related 
to  the  victuals  on  the  table,  so  that  I  was 
brought  up  in  such  a  perfect  inattention  to 
these  matters,  as  to  be  quite  indifferent  to 
what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me.  In 
after  life  this  has  been  a  great  convenience 
to  me,  for  my  companions  are  often  very 
unhappy  for  want  of  a  suitable  gratification 
of  their  very  much  more  delicate  tastes  and 
appetites. — Franldin. 


BEAUTY. 

It  speakelh  in  the  modest  rose, 

It  whispereth  in  the  night. 

It  thunderelh  in  the  howling  storm — 

The  electric  flash  of  licht. 

But  rose,  nor  nisrht,  nor  tree,  nor  wind, 

Nor  lightning  glare,  nor  storm. 

Such  beauty  hath  as  woman's  eye, 

As  woman's  matchless  form. 
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HOME  AFFECTIONS. 

THE  heart  has  memories  that  cannot  die. 
The  rough  rubs  of  the  world  cannot  ob- 
literate them.  They  are  memories  of  home, 
early  home.  There,  is  magic  in  the  very 
sound.  There  is  the  old  tree  under  which 
the  light-hearted  boy  swung  in  many  a  sum- 
mer day ;  yonder  the  river  in  which  he 
learned  to  swim  ;  there  the  house  in  which 
he  knew  a  parent's  love,  and  found  a  parent's 
protection — now  there  is  the  room  in  which 
he  romped  with  brother  or  with  sister,  long 
since,  alas !  laid  in  the  yard  in  which  he 
must  soon  be  gathered,  overshadowed  by 
yon  old  church,  whither  with  a  joyous  troop 
like  himself  he  has  often  followed  his  parents 
to  worship  with,  and  to  honor  the  good  old 
man  who  gave  him  to  God  in  baptism.  Why 
even  the  very  school-house,  associated  in 
youthful  days  with  thoughts  of  ferrule  and 
tasks,  now  comes  back  to  bring  pleasant  re- 
membrances of  many  an  attachment  there 
formed,  many  an  occasion  that  called  forth 


some  generous  exhibition  of  the  traits  of 
human  natilre.  There  he  learned  to  tell 
some  of  his  best  emotions.  There,  per- 
chance, he  first  met  the  being,  who,  by  her 
love  and  tenderness,  in  after-life  has  madd  a 
home  for  himself  happier  even  than'  that 
which  childhood  knew.  There  are  certain 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  those  too  among 
the  best,  that  can  find  an  appropriate  place  * 
for  their  exercise  only  by  one's  own  fireside. 
There  is  a  sacredness  in  the  privacy  of  that 
spot  which  it  were  a  species  of  desecration 
to  violate !  He  who  seeks  wantonly  to  in- 
vade it,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  vil- 
lain ;  and  hence  there  exists  no  surer  test  of 
the  debasement  of  morals  in  a  community, 
than  the  disposition  to  tolerate  in  any  mode 
the  man  who  disregards  the  sanctities  of 
private  life.  In  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  let 
there  be  at  least  one  spot  where  the  poor 
man  may  find  affection  that  is  disinterested, 
where  he  may  indulge  a  confidence  that  is 
not  likely  to  be  abused. 


Cljurclj  |nttllignut» 


Ldthebville  Female  Seminary. — An  im- 
portant step  in  the  organization  of  this  institu- 
tion has  just  been  consummated  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  the  election  of  a  male  Resi- 
dent Principal.  Rev.  Charles  Martin  has 
been  unanimously  called  to  the  seminary  as 
Resident  Principal  and  Pastor,  which  call  he 
has  accepted,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  next  session,  on 
the  1st  IVIonday  of  October.  To  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Doctor  Martin,  it  is  need- 
less to  bear  testimony  to  the  many  qualifica- 
tions of  head  and  heart,  which  so  pre-emi- 
nently qualify  him  for  this  responsible  post. 
He  will  prove  a  most  valuable  and  efficient 
acquisition  to  the  Lutherville  Seminary,  and 
under  his  auspices  it  will  possess  additional 
claims  to  an  extensive  patronage.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Morris  still  retains  the  relation  of  Honorary 
Superintendent.  We  predict  for  Lutherville 
and  its  excellent  institution  a  career  of  most 
extensive  and  gratifying  usefulness.  H. 

East  Pennsylvania  Synod. — The  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
East  Pennsylvania  have  been  notified  by  their 
President,    Rev.    George   Parsons,   to   con. 


vene  at  Hughesville,  Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday  evening,  October  '2d,  1S5G.  The 
brethren  coming  from  the  East  are  informed, 
that  they  can  leave  Philadelphia  in  the  cars 
going  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  arrive 
at  Muncy,  the  residence  of  Brother  Parsons, 
at  1  o'clock,  where  conveyances  will  be  in 
readiness  to  take  them  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

H. 

Call  Accepted. — Rev.  M  J.  Stover,  of 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  has  received  and  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Dan- 
ville, Montour  County,  Pa.,  lately  filled  by  Rev. 
P.  WiLLARD,  and  desires  correspondents  to 
address  him,  after  Sei^tember  Sth,  at  that 
place.  We  lake  for  granted  that  Brother 
Stover  will  attach  himself  to  the  East 
Pennsylvania  Synod,  as  the  Danville  charge 
stood  in  this  synodical  connection  under  his 
worthy  predecessor,  where  he  will  be  most 
cordially  and  affectionately  received.         H. 

Church  Extension. — Wm.  M.  Heyl,  the 
worthy  Treasurer  of  the  Church  Extension 
Society,  has  recently  acknowledged  some  en- 
couraging contributions  from  various  sources. 
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Among  the  number  are  $100  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Rev.  H.  Bishop,  at  Emmettsburg, 
Mel.  $')0  from  Rdv.  B.  Kuutz,  editor,  of  the 
Lulhcran  Observer.  We  still  do  not  despair, 
that,  by  the  favor  of  God,  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Society  will  yet  fidJy  realize  the  highest 
expectations  of  its  friends  and  founders.  It 
has  already,  despite  all  obstacles  and  discour- 
agements, proved  a  very  great  blessing  to  the 
Church,  and  we  doubt  not  will  continue  so  to 
do  in  the  future.  H. 

New  Lutheran  Churches. — On  the  27th 
ultimo,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  Lutheran 
church  was  laid,  with  appropriate  exercises, 
at  Spang's  Mills,  Blair  County,  Pa.,  of  which 
the  Rev.  J.  Fichtner  is  to  be  the  pastor. 
The  corner-stone  of  another  Lutheran  church 
was  laid  on  the  2d  of  August,  in  the  town  of 
Tagh  Kanic,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  The 
discourse  on  the  latter  occasion  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Cornell,  of  Ghent.  We 
hail  these  evidences  of  the  spread  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  this  country  with  unalloyed 
gratification.  May  the  day  be  not  far  distant 
when  there  shall  be  a  Lutheran  church  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  Arostook  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains !  The  more  churches  we  build,  the  bet- 
ter for  us  as  a  nation;  the  longer  will  our 
blood-bought  liberties  be  perpetuated,  and  the 
more  souls  will  be  added  as  jewels  to  the  glo- 
rious diadem  of  the  World's  Redeemer  !  What 
are  the  hills  of  Bashan  compared  to  our  beau- 
tiful and  excellent  Zion  !  Even  in  a  temporal 
sense,  for  our  individual  and  collective  secu- 


rity— the  lowest  of  all  possible  estimates — we 
expect  more  sub.stantial  good  to  the  country 
from  but  a  single  church,  in  which  the  pure 
and  unadulterated  Word  of  God  is  preached, 
dian  from  our  National  Congress  and  all  the 
State  Legislatures  combined.  H. 

Church  De.stroyed. — The  new  and  beau- 
tifid  Lutheran  church,  of  which  Rev.  S.  L. 
Harkey  is  the  pastor,  located  in  the  town  of 
Menden,  Illinois,  we  regret  to  state,  was  nearly 
levelled  to  the  earth,  at  noon,  on  Saturday, 
August  2d,  by  a  violent  and  destructive  tor- 
nado. About  three-fourths  of  the  roof  was 
carried  away,  the  west  gable  wall  blown 
down,  the  pulpit,  lamps,  and  altar  broken,  and 
many  of  the  pews  demolished.  H. 

The  African  Mission. — Brother  Officer 
acknowledges,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Observer,  the  following  sums  for  the  above 
mission,  viz.  :  $100  from  a  friend  irt  Georgia, 
and  $25  from  the  Sunday  School  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Church,  Philadelphia.  H. 

Liberal  Donation. — Rev.  W.  A.  Passa- 
vant,  editor  of  the  Missionary,  acknowledges, 
through  the  hands  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Schaeffek, 
of  Germantown,  the  receipt  of  a  land  warrant 
for  120  acres,  being  a  donation  from  a  pious 
widow  in  the  church  of  the  latter  brother,  to  be 
located  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  re- 
cipient, for  the  benefit  of  some  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  in  any  prominent  western 
city.  May  this  praiseworthy  example  find 
many  imitators.  H. 
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"  Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few  and  well 
chosen." — Joineriana. 

'•A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up,  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life.'' — Milton. 

"Blest 

Is  he,  whose  heart  is  the  home  of  the  great  dead 

And  their  great  thoughts."— Festus. 

BIBEL-STUNDEN,  von  W.  F.  Besser, 
Halle ;  Verlag,  von  Richard  Muhl- 
man,  1854. — These  Bible-Houes,  by  Besser, 
contain  the  following  popular  expositions  of 
the  Scriptures,  viz. :  Vol.  I,  The  Gospel,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Luke ;  Vol.  II,  History  of  the 
Sufferings  and  Glory  of  Christ,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelists  ;  Vol.  Ill,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  Voh  IV,  The  Gospel  of  John;  VoL 
V,  The  Epistles  of  John ;  Vol.  VI,  The  Epistles 
of  Peter. 

These  volumes,  as  indicated  by  the  title- 
page,  "  Auslegung  der  Heiligen  Schrift  fiir's 


Volk,"  are  popular  expositions  of  the  several 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  included  in 
the  volumes  above  mentioned.  These  ex- 
planations have  little  show  of  learning,  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  reality.  There  is  no  parade 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  puzzle  the  common 
reader.  Whilst  the  expounder  used  the  im- 
plements of  learning,  he  has  carefully  put 
aside  all  his  tools,  and  you  see  nothing  but  the 
finished  workmanship,  in  its  simple  beauty. 
These  works  are  eminently  popular.  They 
have  none  of  the  formal  technicalities  of 
learning,  as  in  Tholuck ;  and  little  of  the  com- 
prehensive and  searching  philosophy  of  Ols- 
hausen ;  and  yet,  the  results  of  both  are  con- 
veyed to  the  humblest  reader,  as  to  the  ripest 
scholar.  So  far  as  we  have  read,  and  are  able 
to  understand  his  German,  which  is  some- 
times idiomatic,  and  difficult  of  apprehension 
to  one  accustomed  to  think  in  English,  it  is 
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really  a  most  edifying  and  charming  explana- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  model  com- 
mentary. If  I  should  give,  what  struck  me 
as  the  characteristic  of  the  works,  I  should  de- 
signate them  as  suggestive.  Old  and  familiar 
truths  are  made  to  assume  new  phases  and 
relations.  To  the  minister  these  volumes 
will  prove  an  invaluable  auxiliary  in  his  pul- 
pit preparations.  A  help  with  which  he  can- 
not dispense,  without  great  loss  to  himself  and 
people.  These  volumes  are  sold  by  Schafer 
&  KoRADi,  Philadelphia.  T.  S. 

Lyra  Germanica  :  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Catharine  Winkworth  ;  New 
York,  Thomas  N.  Stanford,  1856. — Many  Chris- 
tian hearts  will  rejoice  in  these  pious  hymns, 
selected  from  the  rich  treasures  of  German 
song,  and  feel  a  kindred  sympathy  with  those 
breathings  of  faith  and  love,  that  found  utter- 
ance in  words  so  sweet  and  musical.  The 
tunes  to  which  these  sacred  lyrics  were  first 
sung,  no  doubt,  helped  to  deepen  their  im- 
pression on  the  popular  mind,  and  to  nation- 
alize them.  We  are  told,  in  the  Preface,  that 
a  baker's  boy,  in  New  Brandenburg,  used  to 
sing  the  hymn,  "  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy 
ways,''  while  at  his  work,  and  soon  the  whole 
town  and  neighborhood  flocked  to  him  to 
learn  this  beautiful  song.  As  a  specimen  of 
these  German  hymns,  we  give  a  part  of  this 
one,  written  by  George  Neumarck,  1653: 

"Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways, 
And  hope  in  Him,  whate'er  betide  ; 
Thou'lt  find  Him,  in  the  evil  days, 

Thy  all-sufficient  strength  and  guide  ; 
Who  trusts  in  God's  unclianging  love, 
Builds  on  the  Rock  that  nought  can  move. 

"Sing,  pray,  and  swerve  not  from  His  ways; 

But  do  thine  own  part  fiiithfully  ; 

Trust  His  rich  promises  of  grace, 

So  shall  they  l)e  fulfilled  in  theej 

God  never  yel  forsook,  at  need, 

The  soul  that  trusted  Him  indeed." 

Of  these  hymns,  in  the  original  German, 
there  is  no  need  that  we  should  say  anything. 
Of  the  translation  we  must  say,  it  is  inimita- 
ble, wonderful!  In- most  instances,  the  very 
soul,  and  sound,  and  musical  rhythm,  of  the 
original,  are  transferred  into  the  English.  "A 
Christmas  child's  Song,  concerning  the  Child 
Jesus,"  written  by  Luther  for  his  little  son 
Hans,  is  simple  and  touchingly  beautiful.  So 
is  that  hymn  of  Paul  Gerhardt,  "Cometh  sun- 
shine after  rain."  But  why  specify,  when  all 
are  so  admirable!  We  feel  assured,  that  such 
a  collection  of  uninspired  poetry  has  never 
been  published.  Yet  not  wholly  uninspired, 
if  that  name  may  be  given  to  strains,  which, 
like  the  airs  that  had  touched  the  bloom  of 
Paradise,  "  Whisper  whence  they  stole  those 
balmy  sweets."  The  only  thing  we  regret 
about  this  book,  is  its  dedication  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen.  We  regret  this,  imder  the  apprehen- 
sion that  it  may  awaken  suspicion  as  to  the 


evangelical  spirit  and  tone  of  these  hymns. 
The  Literary  Churchman,  of  February,  has 
this  passage  concerning  Bunsen  :  "  M.  Bunsen 
has,  at  length,  alarmed  the  Germans,  and 
shown  himself  in  his  true  colors.  The  Lu- 
therans and  the  Reformers  are  everywhere 
exclaiming  at  his  statements,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Divinity  is  not  vital  to  the  Christian 
scheme,  and  Justification  by  faith  a  non- 
essential point."  If  these  affirmations  be  true 
of  Bunsen,  then  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that 
such  a  collection  of  Christ-breathing  hymns, 
so  purely  evangelical,  should  be  haunted  by 
his  name  in  the  dedication. 

Of  the  whole  outer  and  artistic  part  of  the 
book,  we  will  only  say,  that  the  casket  is 
such  as  becomes  the  gems  it  contains;  the 
body  is  such  as  beseemeth  the  beauty  of  the 
soul.  Every  lover  of  devotional  poetry  should 
get  the  Lyra  Germanica.  T.  S. 

Recollection  of  the  Table-Talk  of 
Samuel  Rogers.  Appleton  &  Co. — We  re- 
commend this  book  to  those  who  have  a  love 
for  S.  Rogers.  I  confess  too  little  admiration 
of  his  smart  stories  and  caustic  criticisms,  and 
still  less  for  his  poetry.  I  suppose  his  Table- 
Talk  is  the  best  memorial  of  him,  as  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers. 
Perhaps  that  satire  of  Byron,  on  Rogers,  gave 
me  an  early  dislike  to  the  man  : 

''Nose  and  chin  would  shame  a  knocker, 
Wrinkles  thai  would  puzzle  Cocker, 
Mouth,  which  mocks  the  envious  scorner, 
With  a  scorpion  in  each  corner. 

"Eyes  of  lead-like  hue,  and  gummy  ; 
Carcass  picked  out  from  some  mummy; 
Bowels — (but  they  were  forgotten, 
Save  the  liver,  and  that's  rotten.") 

There  must  have  been  some  truth  in  this 
satire,  for  Sydney  Smith  says,  he  once  half- 
offended  Rogers,  by  recommending  him, 
when  he  sat  for  his  picture,  to  be  drawn,  say- 
ing his  prayers,  with  his  face  in  his  hat.  The 
book  is  interesting  for  its  glimpses  of  some  of 
the  celebrities  of  his  day.  T.  S. 

The  Six  Days  of  Creation.  By  Taylor 
Lewis.  —  We  have  always  entertained  the 
greatest  admiration  for  Prof.  Lewis  as  one 
of  our  profoimdest  thinkers  and  most  finished 
scholars.  This  is  a  masterly  work  on  a  sub- 
ject of  intense  interest  at  the  present  time, 
and,  indeed,  at  all  times.  It  comprehends 
more  substantial  and  reliable  information,  on 
the  scientific  and  theological  aspect  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  Creation,  than  any  similar 
work  known  to  us.  His  theory  of  the  days  of 
Creation,  being  indefinite  periods,  we  feel  un- 
able to  adopt;  and  there  are  other  points  upon 
which  there  will  be  diversity  of  opinion. 
But,  apart  from  the  main  subject  of  the  book, 
there  are  collateral  topics  introduced,  of 
vast  interest  to  the  student.  His  philological 
criticisms  on  Biblical  texts,  are  invaluable  to 
every  student  of  theology.   No  minister  should 
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be  without  this  aihlitioii  to  his  library.  We 
intended  to  give  some  of  his  happy  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture,  but  we  have  not  space. 

T.  S. 
A  Nkw  Department  in  the  Home  Jour- 
nal— It  has  been  felt  by  some  of  us,  that  the 
"  Journal"  hitherto  has  been  too  much  of  the 
character  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  its  intel- 
ligence and  literary  style.  With  a  view  of 
giving  to  it  somewhat  more  of  the  real  cast  of 
a  Monthly  Review,  it  was  determined  to  have 
a  Book-Table  Department.  This  department 
will  be  open  to  the  review  of  books,  and  other 


topics  of  a  scientific  and  literary  character. 
The  present  number  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  what  we  intend,  or  our 
ideal,  at  least,  of  what  it  should  be.  The  pre- 
sent preparation  was  made  in  a  .secluded  por- 
tion of  the  country,  where  we  had  scarcely 
any  books,  and  access  to  none  of  the  literary 
reviews.  &c.  The  present  number,  however, 
will  give  some  idea  of  what  we  intend  when 
at  home.    '  T.  S. 

Notice  of  Lutlieran  Books  next  numlier. 

T.  S. 


^Htorial. 


Habit — Punctuality.  By  a  Contributor. — 
A  continuation  of  the  series  of  articles,  on  prac- 
tical subjects,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  Home  Journal,  appears  in 
the  present  number.  If  these  articles  were 
collected  and  printed  separately,  in  book  form, 
they  would,  in  our  opinion,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  iiseful  and  saleable  little  volumes  that 
has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press.  We 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  able  and  intelligent 
write"-.  H. 


From  an  excellent  and  highly  classic 
address,  delivered  several  years  ago,  before 
the  Alumni  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  by 
Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  we  make  the  following 
extract :  H. 

Value  of  Newspapers. — The  wish  of  Ar- 
chimedes is  realized,  and  a  place  is  found, 
where  the  world  can  be  moved.  Only  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  has  passed  away  since  the  in- 
troduction of  newspapers,  and  during  many 
years  their  progress  was  slow  and  doubtful. 
In  their  infancy,  there  was  little  to  commend 
them  to  public  regard.  They  were  chronicles 
of  passing  events,  recording  everything  with 
equal  gravity,  whether  trifling  or  important. 
There  were  no  enlarged  views,  no  interest- 
ing speculations,  no  elaborate  discussions, 
political  or  statistical.  But  as  they  attained 
maturity,  their  character  gradually  changed, 
and  they  became,  what  they  now  are,  the  re- 
positories of  all  that  is  important  in  the  pro- 
gress of  human  aflairs,  and  of  much  that  is 
valuable  in  science  and  literature. 

Their  duration  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
fraud  or  force.  In  republics,  they  are  safe- 
guards of  freedom;  in  monarchies,  they  are 
jealous  sentinels,  prompt  to  discern,  and  fear- 
less to  announce  approaching  danger  ;  and  in 
all  governments,  they  are  the  nerves  which 
convey  sensation  through  the  political  body. 
Benefits,  when  common,  are  rarely  appreciated 
and  the  elements  around  us  are  among  the 


choicest  blessings  of  life,  which  we  enjoy  with- 
out reflection,  but  which  we  would  not  lose 
without  destruction.  If  the  periodical  press, 
with  its  rich  treasures  of  intelligence  and 
science,  were  struck  from  existence,  we  should 
then  know  how  much  we  had  possessed,  by 
feeling  how  much  we  had  lost. 

Proceedings  of  Congress. — The  distin- 
guished Talleyrand  was  once  asked,  wheth- 
er the  French  deputies,  who  were  then 
in  session,  had  passed  anything  of  impor- 
tance? "  Passcrf.'"  replied  the  veteran  states- 
man, "yes!  they  have  passed  within  a  few 
days  of  twenty-one  weeks,  and  I  can  imagine 
nothing  of  higher  importance  to  mankind  than 
time  .'" 

If  our  two  branches  of  Congress  do  not  take 
excellent  care  they  will  stand  in  danger  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  same  bitter  sar- 
casm. They  have  now  passed  nearly  nine 
months  of  precious  time,  and  have  transacted 
little  or  nothing  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

To  the  extraordinary  development  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  caccEthes  loquendi  may  this 
wretched  waste  of  time  be  fairly  ascribed. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  there  are  more 
Orators  in  Congress  than  the  interests  of  the 
nation  can  safely  accommodate.  Two  or  three 
powerful  Speakers  on  each  side  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  a  subject,  and  exhaust  it. 
But  this  nowise  daunts  a  crowd  of  other  spea- 
kers from  so  inundating  the  hall  with  a  deluge 
of  declamation,  that  if  it  were  composed  of 
actual  milk  and  water,  there  would  be  palpa- 
ble need  of  life-preservers.  Not  one  listener 
of  a  hundred  commits  the  egregious  mistake 
of  supposing,  that  all,  or  any  part,  of  this  per- 
formance, is  designed  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  body  to  whom  it  is  ostensibly  addressed — 
but  the  world  knows,  that  it  is  directed  to  the 
more  important  sympathies  of''  Buncombe." 

A  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ought  cer- 
tainly to  exist,  and,  if  it  exists,  be  applied  im- 
mediately. The  debates  ought  to  be  limited 
within  reasonable    bounds,  and    no   member 
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should  be  allowed,  on  any  one  bill,  to  speak 
oftener  than  63  times,  make  more  than  219 
motions,  or  propose  over  3'21  amendments! 
This,  we  honestly  think,  would  be  all-sufficient 
to  duly  advertise  "  Buncombe"  of  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  displayed  in  the  selection  of  a 
representative.  We  doubt  whether  Erskine, 
or  Fox,  or  Pitt,  or  Burke,  or  Sheridan,  or 
Wyndham,  ever  did  half  so  much  on  any 
question  before  Parliament,  and  yet  they  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  tolerably  respectable 
debaters !  It  would  be  a  public  blessing,  in- 
deed, if  legislators  could  be  induced  to  believe, 
that  speeches  are  not  valued  by  their  length, 
but  by  their  depth,  and  that  one  good  speech, 
during  a  session,  will  yield  more  solid  reputa- 
tion to  the  Speaker,  than  one  hundred  poor 
ones.  On  the  score  ofpersonal  interest,  there- 
fore, not  to  speak  of  the  immense  national 
interests  at  stake,  a  retrenchment  of  Con- 
gressional oratory  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Pennsylvania  College. — The  exercises  of 
the  22d  annual  commencement  of  Pennsylva- 
nia College  will  be  held  in  Christ's  Church,  in 
the  Borough  of  Gettysburg,  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, September  IStli,  commencing  at  9  o'clock 
A.  M.  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  de- 
livered on  Sunday  morning  preceding.  The 
Address  of  Col.  Samuel  W.  Black  to  the 
Philomathean  Society,  the  address  of  Hon. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  to  the  Phrenakosmian  So- 
ciety, and  the  address  by  Edward  McPher- 
SON,  Esq.,  of  Gettysburg  to  the  Alumni,  will 
be  delivered  on  the  day  preceding  the  com- 
mencement. The  Faculty  invite  the  friends 
of  the  institution,  and  the  public  generally,  to 
be  present  at  the  exercises,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  of  a  highly  interesting  character.    H. 

Pennsylvania  Medical  College. — The 
Missionary,  of  the  28th  ultimo,  says:  "This 
flourishing  institution  offers  to  the  medical 
student  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  healing.  Its 
standard  is  high,  but  the  ability  of  its  Faculty 
gives  an  ample  guarantee  that  its  standard 
may  be  reached  by  the  student  who  knows 
how  to  use  the  advantages  which  it  otfers 
him.  It  commends  itself  especially  to  the 
Lutheran  Church,  as  connected  with  its  lead- 
ing institution,  and  as  having,  in  its  Faculty, 
Dr.  D.  Gilbert,  whose  name  will  hold  a 
distinguished  place,  not  only  in  the  profession 
of  which  he  is  an  ornament,  but  in  the  annals 
of  our  church-operations,  in  which  he  has 
taken  so  important  a  part."  H. 

Liberal  Bequest. — We  are  gratified  to 
announce,  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  of  this  city, 
recently  deceased,  has  bequeathed  by  his  last 
Will  and  Testament,  the  handsome  sum  of 
Two    Thousand   Dollars,  to   the   Northern 


Home  for  Friendless  Children.  May  Mr.  Clark 
find  many  imitators  among  the  wealthy. 
There  is  not  a  more  useful  institution  in 
Philadelphia  than  the  "  Home,"  and  none  to 
which  the  opulent  may  with  more  propriety 
leave  a  portion  of  their  wealth.  H. 

Rev.  Victor  L.  Conrad,  we  learn  from 
the  Missionary,  is  making  arrangements  to 
locate  in  Pittsburg. 

Excellence  of  Religion. — The  following 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful  sen- 
tences we  have  ever  read.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  of  whom  it  is  well 
observed  that  if  he  had  not  been  the  first  of 
modern  philosophers  he  would  have  been  the 
first  of  modern  poets  : 

"  I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect 
of  others;  not  genius,  will,  or  fancy;  but  if  I 
could  choose  what  would  be  the  most  delight- 
ful, and  I  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I  would 
prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  any  other  bless- 
ing: for  it  makes  discipline  of  good — creates 
new  hopes,  when  earthly  hopes  vanish,  and 
throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  ex- 
istence, the  most  gorgeous  of  all  lights,  awalcens 
life  in  death,  and  from  corruption  and  decay, 
calls  up  beauty  and  divinity;  makes  an  in- 
strument of  fortune,  and  of  shame,  the  ladder 
of  ascent  to  paradise ;  and,  far  above  all  com- 
binations of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most 
delightful  visions  of  palms  and  amaranths — 
the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the  security  of  ever- 
lasting joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  sceptic 
only  view  gloom  and  decay,  aimihilation  and 
despair." 

Domestic  Life. — No  man  ever  prospered 
in  the  world  without  the  consent  and  co-opera- 
tion of  his  wife.  If  she  unites  in  mutual  en- 
deavors, or  rewards  his  labor  with  an  endear- 
ing smile,  with  what  spirit  and  perseverance 
does  he  apply  to  his  vocation  ;  with  what 
confidence  does  he  resort  to  his  merchandise 
or  farm  ;  fly  over  land  ;  sail  upon  the  seas ; 
meet  difficulty  and  encounter  danger — if  he 
knows  that  he  is  not  spending  his  strength  in 
vain,  but  that  his  labor  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  sweets  of  home  !  How  delightful  it  is  to 
have  a  friend  to  cheer,  and  a  com'panion  to 
soothe,  the  solitary  hours  of  grief  and  pain ! 
Solitude  and  disappointment  enter  into  the 
history  of  every  man's  life ;  and  he  is  but  half 
provided  for  his  voyage  who  finds  but  an  as- 
sociate for  happy  hours,  while  for  his  months  oi 
darkness  and  distress,  no  sympathizing  partner 
is  prepared. 

"  Within — Without."  By  Rev.  B.  Sadt- 
LER,  has  been  unavoidably  crowded  out.  It 
will  appear  in  the  October  number. 
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WITHIN— WITHOUT. 

BY    REV.    B.    SADTLER. 

AN  within,  man  without,  is  a  unit — is 


within,  the  results  of  his  existence  are  with- 
out. 

Within  dwells  life,  that  mysterious  bond 
between  immortal  spirit  and  mortal  flesh  ; 
without  are  vigor  and  motion.  As  the  life 
within,  so  its  results  without.  In  youth,  the 
buoyant  heart  and  the  flowing  spirits  within — 
without,  the  merry  laugh,  the  bounding  step, 
and  the  rosy  flush.  In  manhood,  life  ma- 
tured within — without,  the  measured  tread, 
the  vigorous  arm,  and  the  thoughtful  brow. 
In  old  age,  life  waning  within — without,  the 
bowed  form  and  silvered  head,  weariness, 
sleep,  death.  Life  extinct  within,  the  corpse 
without,  there  the  eye, 

"  That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not  now," 
shut  like  the  windows  of  a  tenantless  house, 
and  even  though  "  the  rapture  of  repose"  is 
there,  it  lacks  the  warm  breath  and  heaving 
breast.  The  ice-cold  corpse  and  the  chilly 
earth  are  akin  ;  the  silent  form  and  the  silent 
grave,  the  rayless  eye  and  the  dark  tomb  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other. 

God  within — godlike  without.  Poorer 
than  the  foxes  and  the  birds,  the  Son  of  God 
had  no  visible  home  ;  the  home  he  asks  and 
loves  is  man's  heart.  He  that  receives  him, 
converts  his  soul  into  the  abode  of  God. 
Christ  enters  not  alone.  "  He  that  abideth  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son."  That  guest  accepted, 
he  promises  his  entertainer,  "My  Father 
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will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him."  The  inner 
principle  of  existence  will  reveal  itself  with- 
out: God  within,  godlike  without.  Love, 
like  beaming  sunlight,  will  turn  night  to 
day ;  will  scatter  the  cloud,  or  when  it  must 
lower  and  break,  'twill  line  its  darkened 
edges  with  silver ;  will  make  the  landscape 
radiant  to  the  gaze  of  those  even,  who  must 
look  forth  upon  it  from  the  home  of  poverty, 
or  the  chamber  of  affliction.  God  within — 
holy  love,  blessing,  cheering,  gentle  and 
patient,  with  hands  full  of  bread,  and  voice 
sweet  with  Gospel  promises,  and  earnest  in 
devout  intercessions,  will  ever  be  the  godlike 
issue.  In  this  home  of  the  holy  God, 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord''  is  the  inscription, 
and  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord''  will  be  the 
language  of  every  word  and  act.  God  is  truth, 
and  such  within,  such  without;  and  man 
becomes  a  living  epistle,  read  of  men,  a 
walking  revelation  of  the  truth,  with  "  the 
Word"  dwelling  within,  an  humble  and  less 
perfect  incarnation  of  the  Word  without. 
In  short,  God  within — godly  without. 

Heaven  within — heaven  without.  Such 
is  the  holy  law  of  spiritual  life.  "  Behold, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  Fitness 
first,  then  the  inheritance  •,  the  wedding  gar- 
ment, then  the  feast ;  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  then  the  throne  and  temple.  The  ro- 
tation is,  "  The  Lord  will  give  grace  and 
glory ;"  the  grace  within,  the  glory  without 
and  above.     True  is  the  poet's  line, 

"  Heaven  is  first  a  temper,  then  a  place." 

He   who   cannot,  from  the  profoandest 
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depths  of  his  heart,  exclaim,  "  Thanks  be 
unto  God,  for  his  unspeakable  gift,"  will 
never  join  the  choral  throng,  that  sing, 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  bless- 
ing." The  kingdom  of  God  that  is 
"righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  through  Him,  the  communion  of 
saints — they  are  heaven  within ;  God's  pre- 
sence, Messiah's  throne,  the  new  Jerusalem, 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  the 
crystal  river  of  the  water  of  life,  the  crown, 
and  harp,  and  rest — they  are  the  heaven 
without.  He  looks  too  far,  who  looks  above 
the  clouds  for  heaven.  Until  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  look  within  ; 
after  that,  look  around,  above,  without. 

PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCES. 

THE  doctrine  of  particular  Providences,  is 
a  doctrine  fraught  with  the  greatest  con- 
solation of  mankind,  who  are  born  to  sorrow. 
Not  only  is  it,  that  nothing  can  happen  but 
what  God  permits — nothing  can  happen  but 
what  God  enjoins.  The  notion  of  God  should 
not  be,  that  He  has  lit  up  the  sun,  and  given 
the  winds  power  to  roam  through  the  world  ; 
but  rather  His  glance  is  in  every  beam,  and 
His  breath  in  every  breeze.  The  idea  should 
not  be  entertained,  that,  after  having  given 
life  to  men,  God  concerns  himself  no  more 
with  His  creatures  ;  but  rather  that  through 
His  special  interference  is  it,  that  breath  fol- 
lows breath,  and  pulse  succeeds  pulse ;  so 
that  in  every  trouble,  and  in  every  joy,  in 
every  hope  which  rises  to  cheer,  and  in  every 
doubt  which  darkens,  the  hand  of  God  may 
be  discerned,  producing  out  of  a  thousand 
seeming  ills,  and  a  thousand  apparent  discre- 
pancies, not  only  a  general  but  an  individual 
good.  And  how  much  consolation  is  there 
to  a  heart,  when  deeply  stricken  with  sorrow, 
to  be  able  to  feel  that  all  afflictions  are  sent 
for  a  wise  purpose,  and  that  there  is  a  bright 
kingdom  hereafter,  where  pain  shall  have 
no  entrance ! 

I  THINK  it  must  somewhere  be  written  that 
the  virtue  of  mothers  shall,  occasionally,  be 
visited  on  their  children,  as  well  as  the  sins 
of  fathers. — Dickens, 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 

BY   REV.   MORRIS   OFFICER. 

THE  vast  continent  of  Africa,  measuring 
four  thousand  six  hundred  miles  fi-oni 
north  to  south,  and  three  thousand  five 
hundred  from  east  to  west,  and  embracing 
twelve  millions  square  miles,  is  peopled  by 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  men  and 
women,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  God. 

Here  is  a  moral  wilderness,  so  vast,  so 
desolate,  and  so  dreary,  as  to  fill  the  mind 
with  horror,  and  the  heart  with  grief,  to 
contemplate  it.  From  this  unfortunate  and 
miserable  country  others  may  turn  away  in 
disgust,  or  discouragement,  but  the  Christian 
must  rather  address  himself  to  its  improve- 
ment and  recovery. 

The  Christian  Church,  in  acknowledgment 
of  her  duty  and  of  Africa's  claims,  has  gone 
forth — feebly,  it  is  true — but  has  gone  forth, 
and  is  not  without  her  triumphs ;  for  the 
cheering,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you,"  is  true  even 
there.  But  only  a  few  points  have  been 
taken,  while  the  vast  expanse  is  left  for 
others  still  to  enter,  and  teach  its  million 
multitudes. 

This  country  extends  from  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  mea- 
suring three  thousand  miles  long,  and 
averaging  three  hundred  miles  wide,  and  is 
both  a  paradise  and  a  desert.  Viewed  with 
reference  to  its  lofty  mountains — rolling 
table-land,  and  wide-spreading  plains — the 
sweeping  curves  of  its  sea-board,  with  their 
projecting  headlands — its  deep  rivers,  with 
their  rippling  branches — its  tall  forests  and 
deep-shaded  jungle,  all  clad  in  the  verdure 
of  perpetual  spring,  it  is  a  paradise.  But  in 
view  of  its  deeply  degraded  and  miserable 
inhabitants — their  superstitious  notions, 
cruel  laws,  and  revolting  rites,  it  is  a  desert 
waste.  If  we  except  the  Republic  of  Liberia, 
the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  few  other 
small  settlements  and  mission  stations,  the 
whole  country  is  inhabited  by  numerous 
tribes  of  people  who  are  shrouded  in  a  night 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  But  as  it  is 
contemplated  to  administer  relief  to  these 
unfortunate    tribes,   it  is    necessary  more 
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particularly  to  notice  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  wants. 

These  can  best  be  shown  by  some  details 
of  their  moral  and  physical  condition.  We 
begin  with  their  theology. 

The  notions  they  entertain  of  religion  are 
mostly  so  vague  as  not  at  all  to  constitute  a 
system  of  doctrines  of  any  kind,  but  are 
rather  a  few  indefinite  and  often  contra- 
dictory ideas,  which  they  do  not  attempt  to 
reconcile  with  each  other. 

Some  are  to  be  found  who  worship  idols, 
but  just  as  they  have  no  definite  system  of 
doctrines,  so  they  have  no  fixed  forms  of 
idol  worship.  Most  of  the  images  now 
found  among  them  are  composed  of  stone, 
were  made  by  former  generations,  and  are 
kept  by  the  people  now  chiefly  as  curiosities, 
while  others  who  attach  some  degree  of 
reverence  to  them  say  that  they  were  made 
by  God,  who  made  all  things,  and  that  they 
are  good  for  some  purposes,  but  they  can 
hardly   tell  what.     The  accompanying  cut 


represents  one  of  these  stone  images.     They 
are  generally  six  or  eight  inches  high. 

But  their  most  general  beliej'seem.s  to  be, 
that  there  is  one  true  God,  creator  of  the 
world  and  all  that  exists  in  it;  but  that  he 
is  too  exalted  to  concern  himself  at  all 
about  the  affairs  of  men,  and  therefore  does 
man  neither  good  nor  evil.  This  creed  is 
destitute  of  the  essentials  of  true  religion, 
as  it  affords  no  comfort  to  an  immortal 
spirit  sighing  for  its  native  heaven,  and 
furnishes  no  motives  for  the  practice  of 
virtue. 


As  they  deny  all  supervision  or  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Creator  with  the 
affairs  of  men  and  of  this  world,  they  believe 
that  a  being  which  they  call  "Devil"  is  the 
author  of,  at  least,  all  that  we  call  adverse 
providences — that  he  can  injure  and  destroy 
— by  fire,  by  storm,  by  lightning,  and  by 
various  other  means,  the  lives  and  property 
of  men.  To  propitiate  his  favor,  therefore, 
is  their  principal  religious  duty. 

But  this  devil  worship  demands  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  beings;  especially  to  secure 
success  in  war,  or  as  a  suitable  return  for 
any  victory  that  has  attended  them  in  battle. 
For  these  purposes  young  persons  are  gene- 
rally selected,  especially  girls,  and  the  horrid 
scene  frequently  does  not  end  until  hundreds 
have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  merciless 
priests,  and  those  appointed  to  perform  the 
slaughter. 

In  some  of  the  tribes  about  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  there  are  appointed  days  of  human 
sacrifice,  for  national  prosperity,  and  on 
these  days  neither  age,  sex,  or  condition  is 
regarded,  but  whoever  chances  to  fall  in  the 
way  of  the  executioners  becomes  a  victim. 

The  cruelty  to  which  these  poor  victims 
are  subjected,  and  by  which  they  are  brought 
to  their  end,  is  of  the  most  revolting  kind. 
Some  are  fastened  to  the  spot  by  being 
placed  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
having  earth  packed  closely  about  their 
limbs,  are  then  smothered  by  a  tight  wall 
of  clay  built  about  them,  and  closed  at  the 
top.  Others  have  their  hands  pinioned 
behind  their  bodies,  knives  thrust  under 
their  shoulder  blades,  rods  of  iron  passed 
through  their  lips  and  cheeks,  and  by  a 
string  put  through  the  nose  are  led  about 
the  town  until  they  are  unable  to  walk,  and 
then  are  left  to  die  of  the  wounds  already 
inflicted,  or  are  otherwise  tormented  to 
death.  All  this  is  done  to  secure  the  good 
will  of  the  devil,  who  they  fear  would  other- 
wise harm  them.  These  cruelties  with  them 
are  the  requirements  of  religion,  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  religious  principle  in  them, 
which,  with  the  light  of  Revelation,  would 
raise  them  to  the  estate  of  angels,  without 
that  light  now  sinks  them  below  the  condi- 
tion of  brutes. 

This  same  religious  principle,  too,  in  the 
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absence  of  proper  guidance,  works  itself  out 
in  other  superstitious  and  degrading  prac- 
tices. One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  use 
of  charms  or  talismans,  called  Greegrees. 

These  "  Greegrees"  are  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes  as  well  as  of  various  kinds  of 
material.  Those  made  by  the  Mohammedans 
are  nothing  more  than  small  slips  of  paper 
containing  some  Arabic  letters,  or  sentences, 
or  a  few  unmeaning  characters,  and  being 
folded  up  are  incased  in  leather,  and  sus- 
pended to  the  neck,  the  limbs,  and  the  body. 
Those  made  by  Pagans  contain  only  a  few 
leaves  of  some  particular  tree,  or  a  small 
quantity  of  sand  or  clay  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  power  to  prevent 
various  diseases,  to  ward  off  intended  inju- 
ries by  enemies,  to  preserve  from  the  ferocity 
of  wild  animals  and  the  poison  of  serpents, 
and  in  general,  to  secure  the  blessings  and 
prevent  the  ills  of  life. 

Another  form  in  which  their  superstition  ap- 
pears, is  thebelief  and  practice  of  Witchcraft. 

Various  turns  of  fortune,  numerous  dis- 
eases, and  a  great  variety  of  incidents  in  life, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  witches,  and 
the  "  witch-master's"  presence  and  skill  are 
required  to  detect  the  crafty  enemy.  This 
magical  personage,  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, as  he  pretends,  ascertains  who  the 
offenders  are,  and  they  are  then  subjected  to 
what  is  considered  a  surer  test,  and  also  a 
just  penalty,  if  guilty.  This  second  trial  con- 
sists in  administering  poisonous  potations, 
which  are  said  to  be  fatal  if  the  accused  is 
guilty,  but  harmless  if  he  is  innocent.  If 
the  poor  victim  chances  to  be  an  enemy  of 
the  witchmaster's  or  the  judge,  they  can 
easily  destroy  him,  or  if  a  friend,  can  easily 
rescue  him,  by  the  deadliness  or  weakness 
of  the  poisonous  draught ;  while  the  common 
people  witnessing  very  different  results  from 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  same  testing, 
are  confirmed  in  their  belief  of  its  virtue. 

Nor  is  there  any  relief  cast  on  this  dark 
picture  by  a  reference  to  their  social  and 
domestic  condition. 

Polygamy,  that  blight  of  morals  and  do- 
mestic peace,  is  universal  among  the  tribes, 
and  as  common  with  men  of  all  classes  as 
their  circumstances  will  allow.  A  common 
trader  or  head-man  has  from   two  to   six 


wives,  a  chief  from  six  to  ten,  a  king  from 
twenty  to  fifty  ;  while  it  is  stated  on  good 
authority,  that  the  king  of  Dahomey  has  just 
3333  wives,  600  of  whom  constitute  his  body 
guard,  and  serve  in  war.  These  wives  are 
generally  bought  from  their  parents  without 
any  regard  to  their  own  choice,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  a  state  of  abject  slavery,  being 
required  to  perform  all  kinds  of  labor,  while 
the  men  lead  lives  of  ease  and  licentious 
enjoyment.  They  must  plant  and  gather 
the  crop,  fish,  cook,  make  cloth,  and  wait  on 
the  men  in  the  most  servile  manner.  So 
entirely  do  the  men  depend  on  their  wives 
for  support,  that  the  word  "  icf/e"  is  a  figu- 
rative expression  for  maintenance,  and  to 
take  away  a  man's  support  is  to  "  take  away 
his  wife,"  and  to  "  take  away  his  wife"  is  to 
deprive  him  of  a  living. 

Domestic  Slavery  is  so  prevalent  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  population  are  supposed 
to  be  in  slavery  to  the  other  fourth.  Al- 
though the  servitude  to  which  these  slaves 
is  subjected  is  not  of  the  severest  kind,  yet 
they  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  sold  and 
dragged  from  home  and  friends,  and  to  suf- 
fer many  other  calamities  incident  to  their 
condition  ;  and  their  children  after  them  are 
also  slaves. 

TJieir  mode  of  dress  also  indicates  a  state 
of  degradation  and  vice.  The  dress  of  the 
men  when  at  work  consists  simply  of  a  small 
cloth  tied  about  the  loins,  as  is  seen  in  the 
right  hand  picture  (next  page),  which  re- 
presents a  laborer  with  his  axe  in  his  hand. 

The  common  dress  worn  by  the  women 
is  a  cotton  cloth,  about  one  yard  and  a  half 
wide  and  two  and  a  half  long,  fastened  round 
the  waist.  With  this  cloth  they  generally 
bind  their  small  children  on  their  backs,  and 
thus  carry  them  when  on  a  journey,  or  when 
bearing  burdens  on  their  heads  to  market, 
as  is  shown  in  the  cuts  on  next  page. 

The  chiefs,  the  kings,  and  also  some 
others,  wear  short  pantaloons,  reaching  from 
the  waist,  where  they  are  fastened  with  a 
draw-string,  down  to  the  knee,  and  in  con- 
nection with  them  a  long,  loose  robe,  resting 
on  the  shoulders  and  dropping  down  nearly 
to  the  ankles.  These  robes  are  often  orna- 
mented with  needlework — this  style  of  dress 
is  represented  in  the  following  cuts. 
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Children  of  both  sexes  generally  go  in  a 
state  of  nudity  till  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  and  girls  older  than  this  often 
wear  nothing  more  than  a  number  of  strings 


of  beads — sometimes  as  many  as  thirty — 
about  the  loins.  This  destitution  of  clothing 
among  the  children,  and  the  want  of  decency 
in  attire  of  the  people  generally,  and  of  the 


female  portion  especially,  is  deplorably  de- 
grading in  its  effect  on  the  moral  feelings. 

But  their  social,  is  scarcely  worse  than 
their  political  state. 

Their  languages  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  factions  and  remnants  of  tribes. 
There  are  perhaps  fifty  different  languages 
and  dialects  spoken  in  Western  Africa. 
None  of  these  are  written  except  by  mis- 
sionaries and  a  few  persons  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  Mission  Schools ;  and  besides 
this,  their  language  is  very  defective  in 
words  to  express  abstract  ideas,  and  in 
modifications  to  express  number,  mode,  and 
time. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  in  the 
midst  of  such  desolation  as  has  always  at- 
tended the  slave  trade,  there  could  exist  to 
any  extent  a  knowledge  of  the  common  arts. 

The  art  of  agriculture,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  consists  in  Western  Africa  in  the 
use  of  neither  plough  nor  spade,  but  only  of  a 
sort  of  Tioe,  made  of  a  piece  of  iron,  ham- 
mered to  an  edge  at  one  end  and  to  a  point 
at  the  other,  which  is  then  put  through  the 
end  of  a  stick  for  a  handle.  (See  No.  1, 
figure  below.)  With  such  an  implement  as 
this  it  is  impossible  to  stir  the  soil  to  any 
considerable  depth,  after  the  first  mellow- 
ness is  once  lost,  and  they  are  therefore 


obliged  to  abandon  their  farms  after  two  or 
three  years'  cultivation,  till  the  land  is  again 
covered  with  a  dense  jungle,  which  destroys 


the  sod,  and  the  burning  of  which  on  the 
ground  again  prepares  it  for  easy  cultiva- 
tion. The  axe  used  in  clearing  the  ground 
and  in  cutting  timber  for  various  purposes, 
is  shown  in  No.  2.  The  bokah,  also  used 
in  cutting  bushes  and  vines,  but  mostly  in 
war,  is  a  large  hooked  knife,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  long,  (No.  ?>.)  The  cut- 
lass (No.  4),  is  used  for  cutting  sticks,  and 
for  nearly  all  purposes  for  which  we  would 
use  a  hatchet,  a  sword,  or  a  pocket  knife. 
The  adze  (No.  5),  is  used  in  hollowing  out 
canoes  and  wooden  bowls. 

Iron  is  manufactured  in  small  quantities, 
by  some  of  the  inland  tribes,  and  a  few 
implements,  such  as  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, are  made  by  native  smiths. 

Some  of  the  tribes  make  large  quantities 
of  heavy  cotton  cloths,  but  the  thread  is 
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spun  on  a  small  stick  or  spindle,  put  in  mo- 
tion with  the  fingers  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  top. 

The  thread  thus  made  is  woven  into  strips 
of  cloth  only  four  or  five  inches  wide,  which 
are  then  sewed  together,  and  thus  made  into 
a  few  simple  garments. 

The  Mandingo  tribe,  particularly,  are 
skilful  in  the  tanning  of  leather  and  the 
manufacture  of  various  braided  articles — 
such  as  bridles,  halters,  belts,  and  whips. 

Their  houses  are  mere  huts,  made  of  mud 
and  sticks;  or,  in  some  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  covered  with 


grass  or  bamboo  leaves.  They  have  none 
but  earthen  floors,  no  glass  in  the  windows, 
generally  no  doors  except  mats  suspended 
from  the  top  over  the  doorways,  and  no 
chimneys  or  openings  of  any  kind  for  the 
emission  of  the  smoke,  which  finds  vent 
through  the  thatch  roof  The  form  of  their 
huts  is  generally  round,  and  the  roof,  sloping 
on  all  sides,  takes  the  shape  of  a  cone.  A 
group  of  these  structures  crowded  together, 
without  any  regularity,  or  reference  to  streets, 
is  a  town;  a  very  correct  representation  of 
which  is  given  in  the  accompanying  cut. 
Many  of  their  towns  are  inclosed  by  two 


or  three  barricades,  a  few  feet  from  each 
other,  or  by  a  mud  wall  first  and  a  stockade 
within,  and  the  space  between  filled  up  with 
sticks  of  hard  wood,  driven  in  the  ground, 
rising  two  or  three  feet  high  and  sharpened  at 
the  top,  so  as  to  prevent  an  approach  over 
the  mud  wall  to  the  fence  or  stockade. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  much  varied. 
Immediately  on  the  coast,  the  land  is  gene- 
rally low  and  flat,  and  where  this  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  capes  or  promontories,  which 
sometimes  rise  very  abruptly,  the  line  of  flat 
land  runs  along  behind  the  capes,  and  is 
nearly  everywhere  covered  with  swamp  tim- 
ber, the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Mangrove  tree.  The  peculiar  growth  of 
this  tree  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 
Its  arching  roots  rise  from  four  to  eight  feet 
above  the  mud  and  water  at  low  tide,  and 
the  height  is  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet. 

Next  to  this  marsh,  is  a  more  elevated 
country,  sometimes  flat  and  covered  with 
grass,  but  more  generally  undulating  and 


timbered,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
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hilly  as  the  dlgtance  inland  increases,  till  it 
reaches  the  mountainous  parts,  gome  peaks 
of  which  rise  two  or  three  thousand  feet  high. 
The  soil  along  the  rivers,  on  the  lower 
savannas,  or  grass  fields,  and  in  the  dales, 
is  a  loamy  clay,  and  is  very  productive.  On 
the  hills  there  is  considerable  gravel  and 
stone,  but  the  soil  is  strong,  and  is  best 
adapted  to  the  coffee  tree.  The  surface  of 
the  higher  hills  and  mountains  is  too  rough 
and  rocky  for  tillage,  but  here  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  flourish  and  bear  abun- 
dantly.   


OPINIONS. 


A  GEE  AT  portion  of  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind are  notoriously  propagated  by 
transmission  from  one  generation  to  another, 
without  any  possible  option  on  the  part  of 
those  into  whose  mind  they  are  instilled.  A 
child  regards  as  true  whatever  his  teachers 
choose  to  inculcate,  and  whatever  he  dis- 
covers to  be  believed  by  those  around  him. 
His  creed  is  thus  insensibly  formed,  and  he 
will  continue  in  after  life  to  believe  the  same 
things,  without  any  proof,  provided  his 
knowledge  and  experience  do  not  happen  to 
infringe  upon  their  falsehood.  Mere  instil- 
lation is  suflScient  to  make  him  believe  any 
proposition,  although  he  should  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests, 
or  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported. 
It  may  create  in  his  mind  a  belief  of  the  most 
palpable  absurdities;  things,  as  it  appears  to 
others,  not  only  contradicted  by  his  reason, 
but  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  his 
senses  ;  and  in  the  boundless  region  which 
the  senses  do  not  reach,  there  is  nothing  too 
preposterous  to  be  palmed  on  his  credulity. 
The  religious  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
mankind  are  necessarily  acquired  in  this 
way ;  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  derivative,  and  they 
are  as  firmly  believed,  without  the  least  par- 
ticle of  evidence,  as  the  theorems  of  Euclid 
bythose  who  understand  the  demonstrations. 


Coleridge,  during  one  of  his  intermi- 
nable table-talks,  said  to  Lamb,  "  Charley, 
did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?"  "/  never 
heard  you  do  anything  else"  was  the  prompt 
and  witty  reply. 


REGINA. 

BY    KEY.    C.   W.   8CHAEFFER- 

LET  us  repeat  the  story  of  Rcgina.  Per- 
haps many  have  heard  it  before.  We 
have  some  recollections  of  it,  that  come 
down,  it  may  be,  from  the  days  of  our  youth, 
when  we  lived  and  strayed  about  the  place 
where  its  most  affecting  scene  is  laid. 

If  a  pastor,  or  a  parent,  or  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  should  wish  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  storing  the  youthful  mind 
with  Divine  truth,  either  in  the  words  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  or  in  the  form  of 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  he  may  find 
what  he  desires  in  the  story  of  Regina. 

After  we  had  written  thus  far,  we  inquired 
of  our  next  friend,  "  Have  you  ever  heard 
the  story  of  Regina?"  and  were  answered, 
"  Certainly,  and  can  remember  it,  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember  anything."  It 
does  take  hold,  then,  of  the  youthful  mind ; 
and  if  rehearsed  in  the  circle  of  the  family, 
it  may  produce  good  impressions  that  shall 
live  for  many  years. 

The  original  statement  is  from  the  pen  ot 
Muhlenberg  himself;  and  it  is  right,  that 
the  good  patriarch  should  be  allowed  to 
repeat  it  in  his  own  manner. 

"In  the  month  of  February,  1765,  I  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  a  widow,  a  member  of 
Pastor  Kurtz's  congregation.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  her  daughter,  a  young  woman 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  herage.  On  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
this  visit  was  very  refreshing  to  my  spirit. 
The  mother  was  a  native  of  Rentlingen;  the 
father  had  come  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Tuebingen.  Upon  their  arrival  in  this  land, 
with  several  children,  they  sought  and 
secured  for  themselves  a  small  but  comfort- 
able home  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia. On  account  of  physical  infirmity, 
the  father  was  incapable  of  any  great 
bodily  labor,  and  employed  his  time  chiefly 
In  teaching  his  children  the  word  of  God. 

"It  was  in  the  summer  of  1755  that 
General  Braddock  was  defeated  by  the 
French  and  Indians.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  savages  made  an  incursion  into 
Pennsylvania,  cruelly  murdering  the  scat- 
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tered  and  defenceless  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  were  Germans,  and  carrying  off  their 
children  into  a  dreary  and  hopeless  cap- 
tivity. Such  was  the  calamity  that  befell 
the  household  of  this  Christian  widow,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1755.  She,  with  one  of  her  sons, 
had  gone  several  miles  from  home,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  grain  ground  at  the 
mill.  The  father,  with  the  oldest  sou  and 
two  daughters,  remained,  and  were  em- 
ployed about  the  house.  Suddenly,  the  In- 
dians came  upon  them,  murdered  the  father 
and  son,  and,  seizing  upon  the  two  girls, 
Barbara,  of  twelve  years,  and  Regina,  of 
nine,  carried  them  off  into  the  wilderness. 
Here,  under  a  sleepless  watch,  they  were 
kept  for  several  days  in  one  place.  The 
number  of  Indians  was  frequently  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  new  parties  from  different 
directions ;  each  party  bringing  an  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  captive  children. 
The  mother  and  her  son  returned  from  the 
mill  in  the  evening ;  but,  finding  that  all 
was  consumed  and  destroyed,  they  fled  in 
terror ;  and,  pursuing  their  weary  way,  they 
reached,  at  length,  the  region  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken,  where  they  now  reside. 

"The  Indians,  having  now  a  considerable 
number  of  children  in  their  power,  de- 
spatched them  to  the  West.  The  smaller 
children,  when  unable  to  travel,  were  bound 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  larger  ones  ;  and 
so,  for  weeks,  through  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, over  stocks  and  stones,  through  briers 
and  thorns,  through  swamps  and  marshes, 
were  they  driven  on  their  painful  way. 

"  Upon  arriving  at  the  country  of  the  In- 
dians, the  children  were  divided  amongst 
the  different  warriors  and  families  of  the 
tribe.  Barbara,  the  elder  sister,  was  de- 
tained, whilst  Regina,  with  a  little  girl,  of 
about  two  years,  was  taken  some  hundred 
miles  further  west.  There  they  were  both 
delivered  up,  as  slaves,  to  an  unfeeling  and 
irritable  squaw,  who  had  only  one  son,  upon 
whom  she  depended  for  her  support.  He, 
however,  neglected  his  mother,  and  the  duty 
devolved  upon  Regina,  of  providing  for  her 
cruel  mistress.  Both  winter  and  summer, 
in  company  with  the  little  child,  who  clung 
to  her  as  to  a  mother,  she  roamed  the 
forests,  gathering  in  wood  and  bark  to  keep 


them  warm ;  digging  up  roots  and  wild 
garlic ;  and  catching  mice,  and  all  manner 
of  insects  and  vermin,  to  satisfy  their  hunger; 
and  in  this  miserable  way,  she  spent  nine 
long  years,  lost  to  all  hope  of  deliverance. 

"  She  had  been  so  completely  broken  down 
by  her  overwhelming  calamity,  that  for  a 
long  time  she  was  conscious  of  nothing  but 
a  mere  physical  existence.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, as  she  became  accustomed  to  her 
hardships,  her  spiritual  sensibilities  revived, 
and  then  the  prayers  her  dear  parents  had 
taught  her,  and  the  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  the  edifying  hymns  she  had  committed 
to  memory,  began  to  engage  her  attention, 
and  gave  her  peace  and  joy  and  comfort  in 
her  tribulation.  Then  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  times  did  she,  in  company  with 
the  little  child,  kneel  down  in  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  lonely  forest,  and  repeat  her 
Christian  prayers  ;  and  many  a  time,  to- 
wards the  close  of  her  captivity,  whilst  she 
was  pouring  out  her  heart  in  prayer,  did  she 
enjoy  a  glimmering  hope,  that  she  might 
yet  see  the  face  of  Christian  friends  again. 

"Amongst  other  sources  of  comfort  there 
were  two  hymns  which  she  found  to  be 
especially  rich  and  precious.  The  first  was, 
^  Jesum  lieh  ich  ewiglich,''  &c.,  'Jesus  I  love 
forever  ;'  the  other, '  Allein  und  dock  nicfit 
ganz  allein  bin  ich  in  meiner  einsamkeit,^ 
'  Alone,  and  yet  not  all  alone,  am  I,  in  my 
retirement.'  These  she  had  learnt  from  her 
father  in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and  the 
repetition  of  them  almost  daily  during  the 
period  of  her  bondage,  was  her  usual  means 
of  reviving  the  memory  of  joys  that  were 
past. 

"At  length,  in  the  year  1764,  these  Indian 
tribes,  attacked  by  a  force  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  volunteers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  Col.  Bouquet,  were  sub- 
dued and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  As 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  they  were 
required  to  deliver  up  their  Christian  cap- 
tives. These  captives  were  first  collected 
together  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  Ohio.  Almost 
entirely  naked  as  they  were,  their  very 
appearance  melted  tM^^shearts  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  who  emulated  each  other 
in  furnishing  them  with  clothing  and  pro- 
visions for  their  journey  eastward.     Fi-om 
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Fort  Pitt  they  were  brought  on  to  the  town 
of  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania.  There  they 
were  allowed  to  halt,  and  recruit  their 
wasted  strength.  Meanwhile,  notice  was 
given  in  all  the  public  papers,  to  those 
whose  friends  or  relations  or  children  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  Indians  during 
the  war  ;  they  were  also  called  upon  to  come 
to  Carlisle  and  identify  and  claim  their  own. 

"  The  mother  of  Regina,  in  company  with 
her  son,  went  at  once  towards  the  designated 
spot.  Arriving  at  Carlisle,  she  described 
Regina  to  the  commissaries,  and  asked 
them  if  her  daughter  was  among  the  cap- 
tives ?  They  could  find  no  one  answering 
to  her  description.  The  mother  remem- 
bered her  only  as  a  child  of  nine  years ; 
she  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year,  a 
young  woman,  strong,  active,  and  muscular. 
The  commissaries  then  asked  the  mother 
if  she  could  not  think  of  some  mark  or 
sign,  by  which  the  daughter  might  be  iden- 
tified ?  The  mother  replied  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  that  her  daughter  had  often 
sung  the  hymn,  *  Jesum,  lieh  ich  eioiglich,^ 
and  another  hymn  she  had  loved  so  much, 
'Allein  und  dock  nicht  ganz  allein.'  Scarcely 
had  the  widow  repeated  these  words,  when 
a  young  woman,  strangely  excited,  rushes 
out  from  the  company  of  the  captives,  re- 
peats the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  two  hymns  the  mother  had 
mentioned,  and  finally,  mother  and  daughter 
fall  upon  each  other's  neck,  and  are  lost  in 
each  other's  embrace,  and  for  a  long  time, 
as  the  bystanders  look  on  in  mute  astonish- 
ment, commingle  their  tears  of  joy.  So 
the  widow,  with  her  recovered  daughter, 
hurried  back  to  bear  the  joyful  news  to  her 
neighbors  and  her  friends  at  home.  This 
happened  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1764. 

"  In  the  month  of  February  following,  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  called  upon  me. 
The  mother  said,  that  ever  since  her  return, 
Regina  had  been  begging  her  to  get  a  book, 
*  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  speaks  so  kindly 
to  men,  and  in  which  men  are  taught  to 
speak  with  him.'  Th'  phraseology,  which 
she  found  in  one  of  her  favorite  hymns,  was 
her  description  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  and  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  these  two,  in  | 


a  most  inclement  season,  and  over  the 
most  difficult  roads,  travelled  between  sixty 
and  seventy  miles.  I  gave  her  one  of  the 
Bibles  which  the  pastors  Voight  and  Krug 
had  lately  brought  from  Germany.  I  gave 
her  also  money  for  a  hymn-book. 

"When  I  placed  the  Bible  in  her  hands 
I  asked  her  to  open  it,  and  read  a  verse  for 
me.  She  did  so,  reading  the  second  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Tobit,  as  follows : 
'  The  same  was  also  taken  prisoner  in  the 
time  of  Salmanasser,  the  King  of  Assyria. 
And  although  he  was  a  captive  in  a  strange 
land,  nevertheless  he  did  not  fall  away  from 
the  word  of  the  Lord.'* 

"  To  me  it  seemed  very  remarkable,  that, 
although  she  had  not  seen  a  German  book 
nor  a  German  letter  for  nine  years,  she  was 
nevertheless  able  to  read  as  well  as  she 
could  when  she  was  first  carried  away.  She 
could  understand  the  German  tolerably  well, 
though  she  could  not  converse  fluently  as  yet 
in  that  language. 

"  In  a  word,  this  shows  the  value  of  early 
religious  instruction,  the  necessity  of  having 
the  character  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesas 
Christ  vividly  presented  to  the  eyes,  and 
tenderly  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
young. 

"If  Luther  were  yet  upon  the  earth,  and 
could  he  see,  as  I  have  seen,  that  a  child  of 
Rentlingen,  that  Free  City  that  stood  up  so 
nobly  for  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  15.30, 
had  been  held  up  by  the  pure  word  of  God 
for  nine  years  in  the  deep  wilderness  of  the 
West,  so  that  her  soul  did  not  perish,  he 
would  thank  and  praise  God  with  his  whole 
heart ;  and  we  might  once  more  hear  him 
sing  heroically,  as  he  was  wont  to  sing : 

"  'The  word  of  God  they  shall  not  touch, 

Yet  have  no  thanks  therefor ; 
God,  by  his  Spirit  and  his  gifts, 

Is  with  us  in  the  war. 

Then  let  them  take  our  life, 

Goods,  honor,  children,  wife, 

Though  nought  of  these  we  save, 

Small  profit  shall  they  have. 
The  kingdom  ours  abideth.'  " 

*  "Tobit,"  is  one  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  now 
very  rarely  found  in  copies  of  the  Scripture.  The 
German  version  is  from  the  Vulgate,  and  runs  as 
translated  above.  Whoever  compares  the  English 
copy  of  Tobit  with  the  text,  will  find  a  considerable 
difference.  The  English  version  is  a  translation,  not 
of  the  Vulgate,  but  of  the  Greek. 
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JOSHUA'S  DYING  CHARGE. 

BY    RET.    G.   A.    WENTZEL. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  as- 
sumed by  special  appointment  the 
leadership  of  the  Israelites.  Being  guided 
by  Divine  wisdom,  and  upheld  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  he  succeeded  finally  in  con- 
ducting them  safely  into  the  land  of  which 
the  Lord  had  said,  "I  will  give  it  you,"  and 
divided  it  among  the  twelve  tribes,  that 
henceforth  they  might  possess  and  enjoy  it 
in-  peace.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  his  appointed  mission  had  been  ful- 
filled ;  and  being  now  old  and  infirm,  he  was 
ready  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The 
infirmities  of  age  did,  however,  not  lessen 
his  concern  for  the  future  prosperity  of  his 
people.  He  still  continued  to  feel  a  deep 
anxiety  that  they  should  maintain  through- 
out all  succeeding  generations,  that  lofty 
position  which,  by  the  distinguishing  favor 
of  God,  they  now  occupied,  and  continue 
uninterruptedly  a  prosperous  and  happy 
nation.  But  knowing  as  he  did,  from  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime,  that  these  desir- 
able advantages  could  only  be  fully  and 
permanently  secured  to  them,  by  preserving 
unobscured  and  unadulterated  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  only  true  and 
living  God,  he  felt  constrained  to  gather 
around  him  once  more  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
their  elders,  their  heads,  their  judges,  and 
their  officers,  that,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
he  might  enforce  upon  them,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manner,  the  vital 
importance  of  true  and  undefiled  Religion. 
He  well  knew  their  proneness  to  forget  God, 
and  the  readiness  with  which,  in  a  state  of 
prosperity,  they  relapsed  into  that  gross  and 
degrading  idolatry  which  prevailed  to  such 
an  alarming  extent  among  the  heathen 
nations  around  them.  He  also  knew  that 
God  would  not  be  mocked ;  that  he  would 
not  suffer  his  kindness  to  be  abused  with 
impunity;  that  a  continued  disobedience  to 
his  laws,  and  a  persevering  neglect  of  his 
service,  would  kindle  his  indignation  against 
them,  cause  him  to  withdraw  his  favor  from 
them,  convert  their  rich  possessions  into  a 
barren  wilderness,  and  consign  them  to  an  ig- 
nominious and  miserable  fate.    He  therefore 


exhorts  them  most  tenderly  and  affectionately 
to  put  away  the  false  gods  with  which  their 
fathers  had  defiled  themselves,  and  to  which 
they  too  had,  at  different  times,  bowed  down, 
and  engage  henceforth  diligently  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Him  who  had  redeemed  them. 

And  there  was  not,  in  that  vast  assem- 
blage, a  man  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
exercise  of  this  prerogative,  nor  one  who 
could  advance  a  better  claim  to  their  grati- 
tude, veneration,  and  love,  than  he.  With 
the  exception  of  Caleb,  of  the  precise  time 
and  attendant  circumstances  of  whose  death 
we  have  no  record,  Joshua  was  the  only  one 
remaining  of  those  that  had  been  born  ia 
Egypt.  With  their  fathers  he  had  groaned 
under  the  cruel  yoke  of  oppression,  in  the 
house  of  bondage ;  with  them  he  had  crossed 
the  Red  Sea,  accompanied  them  in  all  their 
wanderings  through  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
shared  all  their  hardship,  privations,  and 
sufferings ;  witnessed  with  them  the  won- 
derful displays  of  God's  power  and  good- 
ness in  their  behalf;  accompanied  Moses  in 
his  ascent  of  Mount  Sinai,  when  he  received 
the  Law ;  had  displayed  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  wisdom,  prudence,  courage,  and 
intrepidity,  in  their  numerous  conflicts  with 
the  hostile  hordes  around  them  ;  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  fervent  piety 
and  ardent  zeal  for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God ;  and  above  all,  was  a  man  full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  had  been  solemnly  set 
apart  to  the  office  he  held  ;  whilst  obedience 
to  Him  had  been  enjoined  upon  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel. 

Such  was  Joshua ;  such  the  important 
relation  he  sustained  to  the  assembly  before 
him.  And  the  place  he  had  selected,  how 
admirably  suited  to  his  purpose  1  Shechem, 
the  valley  of  sacred  memories,  where  monu- 
ments of  remote  antiquity  rose  on  every  side 
to  remind  the  beholder  of  important  scenes 
in  the  lives  of  his  ancestors.  Here  it  was 
where  God  had  appeared  a  second  time  to 
Abraham,  repeating  his  gracious  promise 
and  renewing  his  covenant  with  him.  Here 
was  the  well  where  the  youthful  Jacob  had 
first  met  with  his  beloved  Rachel.  There 
lay  the  fertile  and  pleasant  grounds  where 
he  had  once  pastured  his  flocks.  On  their 
right  rose  Mount  Gerizim,  where  a  heap  of 
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stones  marked  the  spot  where  he  had  entered 
into  a  covenant  of  perpetual  amity  with 
Laban,  his  father-in-law.  There,  too,  stood 
the  ancient  oak,  under  which  he  had  buried 
the  idolatrous  images  that  had  been  retained 
in  his  family.  There  he  had  erected  an 
altar  to  Jehovah.  There,  also,  had  God  set 
before  them,  when  they  entered  Canaan, 
blessings  and  curses.  What  surroundings  1 
How  must  these  objects  and  scenes  and  the 
reminiscences  that  clustered  around  them 
have  solemnized  and  elevated  the  feelings  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  prepared  their 
minds  to  listen  with  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tentiveness  to  the  valedictory  of  their  illus- 
trious chief! 

Joshua  introduced  his  subject  by  recapitu- 
lating the  numberless  blessings  which  God 
had,  at  different  times,  conferred  upon  them 
as  a  people.  He  reminded  them  that  from 
the  day  on  which  He  had  called  their  father 
Abraham  from  among  the  Gentiles,  He  had 
not  ceased  to  exercise  his  watchful  care  over 
them.  He  had  chosen  them  as  his  own, 
committed  to  them  his  truths  and  ordinances, 
recorded  his  name  among  them,  and  made 
their  habitations  the  scene  for  displaying 
his  power  and  glory.  He  had  delivered  them 
from  the  hands  of  their  oppressors,  made 
them  to  triumph  over  their  enemies,  rescued 
them  from  misery  and  degradation,  and 
finally  elevated  them  from  a  state  of  ignoble 
subjection  and  slavery,  to  one  of  liberty, 
independence,  and  prosperity,  giving  them 
"  a  land  for  which  they  did  not  labor,  and 
cities  to  dwell  in  which  they  did  not  build, 
and  vineyards  and  olive-yards  to  eat  of 
which  they  had  not  planted."  These  things, 
Joshua  declares,  the  Lord  has  done  for  you. 
"  You  are,  as  you  well  know,  indebted  to  his 
unmerited  kindness  alone,  for  all  you  have 
and  are  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  you  '  to 
fear  the  Lord  and  serve  him  with  sincerity 
and  truth.'  You  should  now  manifest  your 
gratitude  for  all  these  things,  by  rendering 
unto  Him  whatever  service  He  requires. 
This  is  your  duty.  You  can  do  no  less.  And 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  you  should  esteem, 
not  a  task,  but  a  delightful  privilege.  It 
should  be  your  constant  aim,  your  highest 
aspiration,  to  devote  yourselves  to  Him. 
That  jou  may  do  it,  is  my  most  anxious  wish, 


and  I  have  called  you  together,  at  this  time 
and  in  this  place,  with  the  intention  of  ad- 
monishing you,  with  my  dying  breath,  to  put 
away  your  false  gods,  and  make  an  entire 
and  unreserved  surrender  of  yourselves  to 
the  God  in  whom  you  live  and  move  and 
have  your  being.  But  if,  after  all,  it  should 
seem  evil  unto  you  to  do  this,  if,  notwith- 
standing his  distinguishing  favors  towards 
you,  you  should  still  esteem  it  a  vain  and 
unprofitable  thing  to  serve  Him,  say  so  at 
once.  Come  to  a  decision.  Choose  this  day 
whom  you  will  serve.  Do  not  dissemble. 
Do  not  act  the  hypocrite,  by  professing  to  be 
one  thing,  whilst  in  reality  you  are  another. 
Come,  determine  the  matter  now!  Range 
yourselves  either  on  the  Lord's  side,  or  take 
an  open  stand  among  the  idolatrous  Amo- 
rites.  Be  either  honest  and  decided  wor- 
shippers of  the  God  of  your  fathers,  '  Israel- 
ites indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,'  or  ho- 
nest and  confirmed  heathen.  Go  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  You  enjoy  perfect  free- 
dom of  action.  Exercise  your  freedom  in 
accordance  with  whatever  your  inmost  de- 
sires may  dictate,  and  incline  whichever 
way  your  preference  may  lead.  Yet  rest 
assured,  that  your  course,  whatever  that  may 
be,  cannot  influence  my  choice.  My  mind 
is  made  up.  My  determination  is  fixed.  '  As 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.' 
He  shall  continue  to  be  my  God,  and  I  will 
continue  to  be  his  servant.  My  few  remain- 
ing days  shall  be  devoted  to  Him.  My  family 
too  shall  not  forget  Him.  Every  member  of 
my  household  has  been  dedicated  to  Him. 
My  children  have  been  reared  in  his  service, 
and  my  parental  influence  and  authority 
shall  still  be  exerted  to  incline  them  more 
and  more  to  honor  his  name  and  obey  his 
laws." 

Thus  spake  the  aged  and  venerable  Jo- 
shua. And  who  does  not  admire  such  bold 
and  decisive  language  1  Who  does  not  feel 
himself  irresistibly  drawn  toward  a  man  of 
such  honest,  noble  bearing !  Here  is  no  con- 
cealment of  opinion,  sentiment,  or  intention; 
no  evasion,  no  equivocation,  no  ambiguity  ; 
but  all  is  simplicity,  candor,  and  truth.  You 
are  not  deceived  in  such  a  man.  You  know 
at  once  where  to  find  him.  He  has  deli- 
berately taken  his  stand,  and  is  determined  to 
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maintain  it,  in  union  with  others,  if  it  be 
possible  ;  alone,  if  he  must.  "As  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord !''  What  a 
manly  speech  !  How  commendable,  how  emi- 
nently worthy  of  imitation  1 

But  such  a  spirit  .or  disposition  should 
not  be  confined  to  one  man  ;  the  Lord  looks 
for  its  manifestation  in  all  his  servants. 
Without  it  they  are  not  his.  Whilst,  on  the 
one  hand,  He  employs  no  compulsory  mea- 
sures to  enlist  men  in  his  service,  but  leaves 
them  perfectly  at  liberty,  either  to  embrace 
or  reject  it,  He,  on  the  other  hand,  declares, 
in  the  most  emphatic  and  unequivocal  lan- 
guage, that  He  will  admit  no  one  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  children  of  God,  who  does  not  yield  up  to 
Him  his  whole  heart,  and  give  unmistak- 
able proof  of  his  attachment,  by  maintaining 
a  decided  and  immovable  stand  by  his  side. 
With  Him  it  is  either  all  or  nothing;  for 
there  is  not,  never  can  be,  any  concord 
between  Christ  and  Belial. 

And  what  the  Lord,  in  days  of  old, 
declared  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant  Joshua 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  the  same  He 
causes  to  be  repeated  within  hearing  of  all 
who  profess  to  be  his  followers  now.  His 
language  still  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  to 
the  end  of  time,  "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom 
ye  will  serve  !"  Whilst  the  mighty  conflict 
between  light  and  darkness,  sin  and  holiness, 
is  raging ;  whilst  the  powers  of  earth  and 
hell  are  united  in  their  opposition  to  his 
kingdom,  putting  forth  their  every  energy 
to  subvert  it,  He  calls  upon  all  to  show 
their  true  colors.  Let  the  world  see  who 
and  what  you  are  !  Why  halt  between  two 
opinions  ?  If  Jehovah  is  God,  serve  him  ; 
if  Belial,  serve  him.  If  it  seem  evil  unto 
you  to  serve  the  Lord,  leave  his  camp  at 
once,  and  go  over  to  that  of  the  enemy.  It 
is  useless  that  you  should  exhibit  the  form 
of  godliness,  whilst  you  practically  deny  its 
power.  It  is  hypocrisy  "to  draw  nigh 
unto  the  Lord  with  your  mouths,  and  honor 
him  with  your  lips,  whilst  your  hearts  are 
far  from  Him."  It  is  blasphemy  "to  declare 
his  statutes,  and  take  his  covenant  into  your 
mouths,  whilst  you  hate  instruction,  and 
cast  his  word  behind  you."  Be  either 
"  hot  or  cold ;"  either  a  firm  and  decided 


friend,  or  an  avowed  enemy.  If  you  wish 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Christian, 
strive  to  live  the  life  of  one.  But  if  you 
cannot,  or  will  not,  do  this,  say  so  at  once, 
and  leave  off  assuming  a  character  which 
you  have  no  disposition,  in  reality,  to  sustain. 

Such  is  the  import  of  Joshua's  dying 
charge.  And  what  effect,  think  you,  did  it 
produce  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  ? 

An  exhortation  delivered  by  such  a  man, 
at  such  a  time,  amid  such  scenes,  and  under 
such  solemn  and  afiTecting  circumstances, 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  They  could  not  look  upon 
their  aged  and  venerable  chief,  standing,  as 
he  did,  on  the  very  border  of  the  grave,  and 
listen  to  his  burning  words,  as  they  fell 
from  his  dying  lips,  without  being  influenced 
by  that  same  spirit  which  animated  him. 
They  felt  the  justice  and  propriety  of  what 
he  said,  for  they  had  themselves  enjoyed 
and  were  actually  at  that  moment  in  full 
possession  of  those  very  blessings  which  he 
had  enumerated ;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  avowed  his  fixed  determination  to 
continue  on  the  Lord's  side,  their  hearts 
were  melted,  and  they  answered,  as  with  one 
voice,  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake 
the  Lord  and  serve  other  gods  I"  A  solemn 
dedication  of  themselves  to  God  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  fruit  of  Joshua's  address. 

And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment  and 
contemplate  what  one  man,  influenced  by 
proper  motives,  and  actuated  by  a  right 
spirit,  is  able  to  accomplish  for  the  cause  of 
religion.  The  lofty  attitude  assumed  by 
that  single  old  man,  his  fearless  declaration 
of  the  truth,  his  uncompromising  integrity 
and  unfeigned  piety,  were  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  sleeping  energies  of  an  entire  nation, 
and  excite  them  to  resolute  determination 
to  engage  in  the  service  of  God. 

There  are  thousands  of  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  Christians  who  often  make  the  slow 
progress  of  true  religion  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint. Far  from  being  blind  to  the  lament- 
able condition  of  things,  both  as  existing 
within  and  without  the  Church,  they  behold 
with  horror  the  indifference,  lukewarm ness, 
and  worldly-mindedness,  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  upon  the  other,  the  fearful  increase  of 
vice  and  immorality,  and  wonder  whether 
the  Lord  has,  perhaps,  after  all,  not  aban- 
doned his  Church.  No,  my  brother,  the 
Lord  has  not  abandoned  his  Church,  but 
Christians  have.  The  Lord  has  not  ceased 
to  perform  his  part,  but  Christians  have 
ceased  to  perform  theirs.  The  means  ap- 
pointed to  convert  the  world  have  not  lost 
their  power  and  efficacy,  but  Christians  have 
ceased  to  employ  and  recommend  them. 
They,  and  they  alone,  are  chargeable  with 
whatever  is  or  may  be  amiss  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  because  they  are  too 
timorous  and  undecided,  too  inconsistent 
and  wavering.  They  are  either  afraid  to 
come  out  boldly  on  the  Lord's  side,  and 
resolutely  declare  themselves  his  servants, 
or,  having  still  a  secret  hankering  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  they  manifest  such 
glaring  indifference  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
that  they  convey  none  but  the  most  unfavor- 
able idea  of  it  to  those  around  them.  The 
world  is  accustomed  to  form  its  estimate  of 
religion  from  what  they  see  of  it  in  the  lives 
and  conduct  of  its  professors,  and  this  is 
either  favorable  or  unfavorable,  accordingly 
as  these  either  adorn  or  disgrace  it.  And 
therefore  it  behooves  every  Christian  to 
take  a  decided  stand  in  the  Church, — not 
out  of  it, — and  tell  the  world,  with  a  look 
and  manner  that  will  carry  with  it  conviction 
of  his  sincerity,  that  nothing  shall  move  him 
from  his  position ;  that,  though  they  may 
continue  at  enmity  with  God,  retain  their 
idols  and  worship  them,  as  for  him  and  his 
house,  they  will  serve  the  Lord. 

Of  the  children  of  Israel  it  is  said,  "And 
Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua, 
and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived 
Joshua."  When  they  said,  "  The  Lord  our 
God  we  will  serve,  and  his  voice  we  will 
obey,"  they  were  in  earnest.  They  left  off, 
at  once,  serving  dumb  idols,  and  set  about 
the  service  of  God,  thus  adorning  their  pro- 
fession by  a  consistent  life.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Fine  words  and  specious  pro- 
mises do  not  satisfy  the  Lord  ;  He  requires 
action — bold,  decisive,  uniform,  constant 
action.  Look  at  the  enemies  of  religion  1 
Are  they  afraid  to  act  out  their  principles  ? 
Do  they  attempt  to  conceal  their  enmity  to 


God?  Do  they  show  any  reluctance  in 
yielding  up  soul  and  body  to  the  god  of  this 
world,  whose  cause  they  have  espoused,  and 
whose  service  is  their  delight?  And  if  they 
show  so  much  decision  in  a  bad  cause — in 
a  cause  which  fills  the  earth  with  misery 
and  woe — why  should  we  refuse  to  call 
into  action  all  our  mental  and  physical 
energies  in  a  good  cause — in  the  cause  of 
God  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  service  of 
the  world  exerts  a  most  hurtful  influence 
upon  those  who  engage  in  it,  whilst  the 
service  of  God  purifies  the  heart,  elevates 
the  mind,  tempers  the  passions,  sanctifies 
the  affections,  refines  the  feelings,  assuages 
our  sorrows,  robs  death  of  its  terrors,  and 
crowns  with  everlasting  life  and  happiness 
all  those  who  continue  therein.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  dying  charge  of  Joshua  find  an 
echo  in  our  hearts,  as  it  did  in  the  hearts  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  more  immediately 
addressed,  and  let  us  henceforth  "  serve  the 
Lord  with  sincerity  and  truth." 


THE  FIRST  SABBATH. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Krummacher,  by 
L.  O.  D. 

THE  sixth  day  of  Creation  drew  nigh  unto 
its  close.  The  sun  sank  down  to  his 
rest.  The  shadows  of  evening  spread  them- 
selves over  the  young  earth.  The  first-born 
son  of  Creation  stood  on  a  high  hill  in  Eden, 
beside  him  Eloah,his  good  genius  and  com- 
panion. Darker  and  darker  it  grew  about 
that  hill ;  the  twilight  deepened  into  night, 
and  veiled  with  mysterious  shadows  hill  and 
vale.  The  songsof  the  birds  and  the  cheerful 
cries  of  the  animals  were  hushed.  Even  the 
sportive  zephyrs  seemed  tosinktostill  repose. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  asked  Man,  softly,  of  his 
celestial  companion.  "Will  the  young  earth 
vanish?  Will  it  fall  back  to  its  olden  chaos  ?" 

Eloah  smiled,  as  he  answered,  "  This  is 
the  rest  of  the  earth." 

Now  shone  forth  the  heavenly  orbs ;  the 
moon  uprose,  and  the  host  of  stars  went  on- 
ward in  their  high  glory. 

Man  looked  upward  towards  heaven  with 
sweet  astonishment.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
looked  only  with  sacred  joy  on  the  upgazing 
son  of  man. 

The  night  was  tranquil ;  the  nightingales 
sung  louder  and  more  melodiouslv. 
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THE  WORLD— AS  IT  NOW  IS— AS 
IT  SHALL  BE. 

BY   REV.   W.    M.   BAUM. 

COULD  we  be  borne  aloft  by  that  invi- 
sible power  which  raised  the  ancient 
prophets  above  the  earth,  to  witness  the  dis- 
plays of  Divine  grace  and  of  human  trans- 
gression, we  should  behold  a  scene,  which 
would  leave  no  doubt  of  the  total  apostacy 
of  our  race.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
have  not  yet  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  His  Christ.  They  are  still  be- 
neath an  usurper's  sway ;  and  a  foreign  foe 
still  triumphs  in  despotism  and  in  blood. 

Look  but  at  the  many  millions  constitu- 
ting the  nations  of  the  heathen  world. 
Though  the  creatures  of  our  Lord,  they 
know  not  their  Creator ;  though  fed  from  his 
table,  they  render  him  no  thanks  ;  upheld 
by  his  power,  they  do  not  adore  him.  Of 
old,  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God," 
and  that  same  thick  veil  of  ignorance  still 
shrouds  the  glory  of  the  Almighty.  Dark- 
ness still  covers  vast  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  vast  numbers  of  the 
people.  The  faint  glimmerings  of  the  truth 
which  are  reflected  from  the  works  of  nature, 
and  imperfectly  transmitted  from  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  do  not  suffice  to  dispel 
that  darkness.  It  is  perpetuated  from  age 
to  age,  with  ever-increasing  obscurity  and 
intensity.  There  is  nothing  vital  in  heathen- 
ism, nothing  recuperative.  Unwilling  to 
retain  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  mind, 
man  in  his  apostacy  has  "  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  fourfooted  beasts,  and  creeping  things." 
He  has  worshipped,  and  does  still  worship, 
the  veriest  reptile  of  the  earth. 

False  in  theory,  his  religion  is  also  fearful 
and  degrading  in  practice.  Under  its  sacred 
mantle,  there  is  still  perpetrated  every  form 
of  crime.  Licentiousness,  debauchery,  and 
fraud,  constitute  inseparable  ingredients  in 
every  ministration  at  the  altar.  The  inevi- 
table tendency  of  these  religious  ceremonies 
is  to  demoralize,  to  degrade,  and  to  debase. 
Such  is  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  most 
populous  portions  of  the  earth,  of  China, 
Japan,    Hindostan,    Tartary,    Africa,   and 


Oceanica.  The  heathen  have  not  yet  been 
given  unto  the  Son  for  his  inheritance,  nor 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos- 
session. 

View,  also,  for  a  moment,  the  poor  deluded 
followers  of  the  False  Prophet  of  Mecca. 
Mohammedanism  still  holds  millions  in  its 
iron  grasp.  It  still  changes  the  truth  of 
God  into  a  lie,  debases  the  word  of  revela- 
tion by  the  admixture  of  the  most  revolting 
fancies  and  fables,  and  preserves  the  sanction 
of  divine  authority  for  the  ambitious  and 
preposterous  claims  of  the  most  arrant  im- 
postor ever  on  earth.  Arabia,  Persia,  Tur- 
key, and  Egypt  still  brandish  the  bloody 
scimetar  to  defend  the  fabric  of  this  cruel 
system,  "  based  in  falsehood,  propagated  by 
violence  and  blood,  withering  the  rights 
which  meliorate  the  condition  of  our  species, 
and  the  virtues  which  exalt  and  bless  it." 

Add  to  this  picture  of  heathen  idolatry 
and  Mohammedan  delusion,  the  painful 
sight  of  Jewish  Impenitence  and  Unbelief; 
of  perverted  Christianity  in  Romish  super- 
stitions and  error  ;  of  Infidelity,  Scepticism,, 
and  Hypocrisy  in  Christian  countries,  and 
you  will  see  at  a  glance,  that,  as  yet,  there 
is  but  a  partial  fulfilment  of  the  promise : 
"  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him,  all 
nations  shall  serve  Him." 

Such  is  the  exhibit  of  "  the  world  as  it 
now  is  ;"  let  us  inquire  what  "  it  shall  be"  in 
the  future.  "  The  dayspring  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us ;"  and  as  far  as  the  plan  of 
God  can  be  learned  from  His  Word  and 
Providence,  there  ariseth  the  hope  that  ere 
long  the  Sun  of  righteousness  will  ascend 
to  midheaven,  dispensing  light  and  heat  to 
all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth. 

The  word  of  God  cannot  fail.  We  dare 
entertain  no  doubt.  We  may  mistake  as  to 
the  precise  period,  but  as  to  the  final  result 
we  cannot  err.  God  will,  in  His  own  time, 
establish  on  earth  that  kingdom  which  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom  ;  He  will  introduce  that 
reign  which  shall  be  forever  and  ever.  The 
complete  and  perfect  success  of  Christianity 
is  not  a  problem.  Christ  has  overcome  the 
world  in  every  form  and  element  of  oppo- 
sition. He  escaped  from  the  bloody  hand 
of  the  cruel  murderers,  who  executed  the 
inhuman  command  of  the  heartless  Herod. 
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He  conquered  the  "  Prince  of  this  world"  in 
that  glorious  conflict  in  the  wilderness.  He 
showed  his  power  over  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, when  at  His  word,  those  possessed  of 
Devils  were  set  free,  and  those  whom  Satan 
had  bound  were  delivered.  In  His  death 
he  entered  the  confines  of  the  enemy's  do- 
minion, and  slew  the  monster  in  his  own 
den,  so  that  ascending  on  high.  He  might 
lead  captivity  captive,  and  give  gifts  unto 
men. 

The  very  design  for  which  the  Universe 
was  called  into  existence,  was  to  establish 
the  praise  of  God,  in  the  triumph  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  The  very  purpose  for 
which  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  came  to 
earth  was,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  king- 
dom, over  which  he  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever.  Every  event  in  history,  every  revolu- 
tion among  men,  as  well  as  every  assault  of 
the  enemy,  is  overruled  by  God,  and  made 
instrumental  in  establishing  Christ's  Church. 

As  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist,  the 
heathen  do  still  rage,  and  the  people  ima- 
gine a  vain  thing ;  but  though  earth  and 
hell  be  leagued  against  the  Lord  and  against 
His  anointed,  their  united  forces  shall  never 
prevail.  Our  faith  in  the  permanence  and 
perpetuity  of  Christianity,  in  the  universal 
prevalence  and  complete  triumph  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  total  over- 
throw and  entire  destruction  of  every  op- 
posing foe,  rests  securely  upon  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  repeated  in  every  age  of 
the  Church. 

We  cannot  doubt,  when  we  examine 
either  the  past  or  the  present,  as  to  what 
the  future  will  be.  Has  not  God  watched  over 
our  world  with  all  the  tenderness  of  Divine 
love?  Does  not  every  epoch  in  history 
show  the  introduction  of  some  new  instru- 
mentality in  effecting  the  change,  which, 
■when  complete,  shall  restore  the  injury  of 
the  fall,  and  reinstate  the  supremacy  of 
God's  law?  The  wisdom  of  the  omniscient 
One,  the  strength  of  the  Omnipotent,  and 
the  resources  of  all  Heaven,  have  been 
employed  in  this  work. 

Can  any  fear  arise  that  God  will  fail  to 
accomplish  His  sworn  purpose  ;  that  He 
will  abandon  it,  ere  it  be  completed  ?  The 
present    aspect  of  the  world    bids   every 


doubt   vanish.     Science   is   furnishing   the 
facilities,  and    Christianity  the    means,  for 
the  rapid  evangelization  of  the  entire  world. 
The  sympathies  of  man's  renewed    nature 
are  going  forth  in  one  mighty,  overwhelm- 
ing torrent  towards  the  poor  benighted  chil- 
dren of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  error. 
The  consecrated  energies  of  the  Church  arc 
directed  to   the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.     The   echo   of   the   Macedonian 
cry  for  help   is  being   answered.     Theolo- 
gical Seminaries  are  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  faithful  ministers  and  missionaries  of 
the  Cross.     The  Church  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, pouring  her  funds  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord ;  and  private  individuals  are  de- 
voting large  portions  of  their  surplus  wealth 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.     In  all 
this,  we  recognize   the   hand  of  God,  the 
finger  of  Providence.     It  is  He  who  is  lead- 
ing man  from   one  invention   to  another; 
from  one  discovery  to  another,  so  that  His 
faithful  followers,  moved  by  the  impulses  of 
His  own  Holy  Spirit,  might  give  wings  unto 
His  word,  and  bid  it  fly  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth.     How  mighty  and  stupendous  have 
been  the  trophies  of  Divine  grace  during  the 
past   quarter  of  a   century,  reproving   the 
weakness  of  the  strongest  faith.     But  who, 
save  God,  can  tell  the  results  of  combined 
Christian  efifort  during  the  coming  fourth  of 
a  century?     What  imagination  can  picture 
the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  expiration 
of  that  short  period?     May  it  not  be  that 
"  in  that  day,  there  shall  be  upon  the  bells 
of  the  horses  '  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  ?'  " 
Kings  may  then  again  be  nursing  fathers, 
and  queens  nursing  mothers  to  the  Church. 
The  threatenings  against  the  enemies  of 
the   Lord   demand,  and  will  receive  fulfil- 
ment.    God's  endurance  may  be  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  the  total  discomfiture  of  his 
foes  already  sealed.     How  bright  the  pros- 
pect, how  encouraging  to  the  eye  of  faith ! 
Already   do   we   see   the   preparations   for 
future  engagements,  and  the  tokens  of  com- 
plete success  '•     The  Almighty  is  even  now 
overruling  and  controlling  the  unparalleled 
activity  of  our  age,  and  soon  will  He  intro- 
duce the  day,  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  fill  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea — when  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
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shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever." 

The  world,  as  it  now  is,  is  but  partially 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel;  here- 
after, it  shall  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Lord. 


INCOMPREHENSIBILITY  OF  GOD. 

ALL  the  discoveries  of  modern  science 
serve  to  exalt  the  Deity ;  but  they  do 
not  contribute  a  single  iota  to  the  explanation 
of  his  purposes.  They  make  him  greater, 
but  they  do  not  make  him  more  compre- 
hensible. He  is  more  shrouded  in  mystery 
than  ever.  It  is  not  himself  whom  we 
see,  it  is  his  workmanship ;  and  every  new 
addition  to  its  grandeur,  and  to  its  variety, 
which  philosophy  opens  to  our  contempla- 
tion, throws  our  understanding  at  a  greater 
distance  than  before  from  the  mind  and 
conception  of  the  sublime  Architect.  In- 
stead of  the  God  of  a  single  world,  we  now 
see  him  presiding,  in  all  the  majesty  of  his 
high  attributes,  over  a  mighty  range  of  in- 
numerable systems.  To  our  little  eye  he 
is  wrapped  in  more  awful  mysteriousness ; 
and  every  new  glimpse  which  astronomy 
gives  us  of  the  universe,  magnifies,  to  the 
apprehension  of  our  mind,  that  impassable 
barrier  which  stands  between  the  counsels 
of  his  sovereignty  and  those  fugitive  beings 
who  trust  their  evanescent  hour  in  the  hum- 
blest of  his  mansions.  If  this  invisible  Being 
would  only  break  that  mysterious  silence  in 
which  he  has  wrapped  himself,  we  feel  that 
a  single  word  from  his  mouth  would  be  worth 
a  world  of  darkling  speculation.  Every  new 
triumph  which  the  mind  of  man  achieves 
in  the  field  of  discovery,  binds  us  more  firmly 
to  our  Bible  ;  and  by  the  very  proportion  in 
which  philosophy  multiplies  the  wonders  of 
God,  do  we  prize  that  book,  on  which  the 
evidence  of  history  has  stamped  the  charac- 
ter of  His  authentic  communication. — Dr. 
Chalmers, 


Life  is  a  journey,  and  it  is  generally  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  make  a  pleasure  ex- 
cursion of  it. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

BY   A   CONTRIBUTOR. 

THE  Roman  poet  says,  "  The  man  who 
overcomes  himself  is  better  than  he 
who  takes  the  strongest  cities;"  and  the 
word  of  inspiration  declares,  "He  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city."  The  moderation  of  one's  own  pas- 
sions is  superior  to  deeds  of  valor,  and  the 
subjugation  of  one's  own  mind,  to  the  con- 
quest of  a  city.  To  master  ourselves  is  more 
honorable  than  to  vanquish  an  enemy  in  an 
open  field,  or  to  gain  possession  of  a  strong 
fortress,  just  as  it  is  more  glorious  to  quell 
an  insurrection  at  home  than  to  resist  an 
invasion  from  abroad.  Experience,  as  well 
as  observation,  teaches  us,  however,  that 
such  a  conquest  is  no  easy  task.  The  dis- 
loyalty of  our  passions  requires  a  closer  in- 
spection, and  a  stronger  guard  than  any 
official  authority,  and  the  government  of 
our  own  spirit  is  more  difficult  than  the  con- 
trol of  others.  This  warfare  against  self  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  in  which  we  can 
engage,  but  when  the  victory  is  once  at- 
tained, the  results  are  most  valuable.  Some 
of  the  greatest  men,  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  history,  have  failed  in  this  contest.  Con- 
querors, who  have  subdued  nations,  have 
often  been  the  slaves  to  their  appetites  and 
passions.  They  overcame  armies  and  fleets, 
but  they  could  not  overcome  themselves. 
Alexander,  we  are  told,  conquered  nearly 
the  whole  known  world,  but  he  could  not 
conquer  his  native  proclivities.  Caesar 
triumphed  over  his  enemies  in  many  a 
battle,  but  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  ambi- 
tion. Bonaparte  brought  under  his  domi- 
nion the  greater  part  of  Europe,  yet  he 
could  not  subdue  his  inordinate  desires. 
How  often  in  our  intercourse  with  mankind, 
do  we  find  those  who  are  easily  drawn  aside 
from  the  path  of  duty,  because  they  have 
not  the  power  to  resist  evil,  to  overcome 
temptation,  or  surmount  some  prejudice,  be- 
cause, in  short,  they  have  not  acquired  the 
habit  of  governing  themselves. 

Selfgovernment  is  essential  to  all  true 
dignity  of  character,  and  to  all  enjoyment, 
which  is  worthy  of  our  rational  nature  and 
our  immortal  hopes.     Justly  has   it  been 
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pronounced  the  great  regulator  of  our  con- 
duct, the  very  balance-wheel  of  life.  With- 
out it,  we  may  imagine  ourselves  free,  but 
we  are,  in  reality,  in  the  most  abject  vassal- 
age ;  we  are  almost  sure  to  fail  in  securing 
happiness,  however  great  may  be  our  gifts, 
however  exalted  our  position.  With  it  we 
may  rise  in  the  scale  of  being ;  we  may  be 
able  to  command,  not  only  the  world's 
wealth,  but  the  world's  respect,  and  what  is 
of  still  greater  value,  the  peace  of  mind 
"  which  passeth  all  understanding,"  the 
approval  of  our  own  conscience,  and  the 
approbation  of  our  God. 

How  important  then  is  it,  that  in  early 
life  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
formation  of  this  habit !  We  must  learn  in 
youth  to  obtain  authority  over  ourselves.  If 
our  thoughts  were  disposed  to  play  truant 
or  to  wander  on  forbidden  objects,  we  must 
exercise  control  over  them,  and  teach  them 
to  obey  our  bidding.  If  we  are  naturally 
irritable  or  passionate,  we  must  strive  to 
restrain  our  feelings  and  curb  our  temper. 
If  we  are  selfish  and  intolerant,  we  must 
cultivate  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit.  If 
we  are  sullen  or  quarrellous,  we  must  en- 
deavor to  practise  good  humor  and  cheer- 
fulness. If  we  are  supine  and  indolent,  let 
us  accustom  ourselves  to  activity  and  exer- 
tion. Whatever  naay  be  the  defect  in  our 
character,  let  it  be  our  object  to  correct  it, 
and  bring  ourselves  into  subjection.  By 
constant  supervision  and  assiduous  culture 
we  may  gain  a  nobler  conquest  than  Mace- 
donian, Roman,  or  Corsican  ever  won.  We 
■will  grow  wiser  and  better  with  every  pass- 
ing day,  will  more  fully  discharge  the  solemn 
duties  of  life,  and  answer  the  great  purposes 
and  responsibilities  of  our  existence. 

An  important  part  of  self-government  has 
reference  to  the  thoughts.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  into  which  many  readily  fall,  that 
if  our  external  conduct  is  exemplary,  it 
makes  little  difference  what  may  be  the 
secret  operations  of  the  mind.  Many  per- 
sons seem  to  suppose  that  we  may  indulge 
with  impunity  in  evil  thoughts,  so  long  as 
the  tongue  refrains  from  giving  them  utter- 
ance. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
man's  thoughts  are  among  the  primary 
elements  of  moral  action.  "  As  he  thinketh 
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in  heart,  so  is  he."  If  our  thoughts  are 
habitually  wrong,  our  feelings  will  ha  also ; 
and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  together  make 
up,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  the  whole  moral 
character.  So  soon  as  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, thatno  restraintis  necessary  here,  we 
adopt  a  sentiment  which  will  prove  destruc- 
tive to  our  best  interests,  and  render  us 
odious  to  our  God.  A  vain  imagination  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  we  can 
be  afflicted,  and  when  once  firmly  esta- 
blished, there  is  scarcely  any  other  habit 
which  cannot  be  more  easily  eradicated. 
Let  the  imagination  gain  the  ascendency, 
and  you  will  most  certainly  suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  such  reveries;  the  mind  will  become 
debilitated  and  the  soul  polluted  with  a 
stain,  which  the  deepest  repentance  cannot 
fully  do  away.  How  often  do  we  hear 
Christians  lament,  how  difficult  it  is  to  re- 
strain, even  after  their  conversion,  the  rov- 
ings  of  an  impure  imagination?  The 
thoughts  should,  in  youth,  be  disciplined  to 
flow  in  a  proper  channel,  to  be  brought 
completely  under  the  government  of  the 
will.  This  cannot,  however,  be  done  with- 
out severe  and  protracted  effort,  unless  the 
habit  is  acquired  when  we  are  young. 

We  remark  again,  that  there  must  be  a 
suitable  control  exercised  over  our  affections 
and  appetites.  Our  natural  evil  propensi- 
ties must  be  subdued,  our  passions  must  be 
held  in  subjection.  They  will  not,  however, 
be  brought  into  obedience,  unless  there  be 
employed  in  reference  to  this  object  a  just 
amount  of  direct  effort.  So  active  and 
powerful  are  they,  that  they  often  plead 
their  own  cause,  not  only  eloquently,  but 
most  successfully,  in  opposition  to  reason, 
the  convictions  of  duty,  reputation,  and 
character,  and  many  a  one  has  sacrificed 
upon  this  altar  everything  valuable  in  this 
life  and  everything  glorious  in  the  future. 
How  important  is  it  that  we  should,  in  this 
respect,  learn  to  govern  ourselves,  to  place, 
in  the  morning  of  life,  a  vigilant  sentinel 
at  every  watchtower  of  the  heart,  to  guard 
all  the  avenues,  and  to  consider  the  first 
approach  of  danger  an  occasion  of  alarm. 
We  must  break  away  resolutely  from  the 
enchanted  ground,  check  evil  in  its  bud, 
remembering   that  from   small  and  imper- 
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ceptlble  beginnings  sin  gradually  make  its 
way,  till  it  reduces  the  whole  man  to  its 
dominion,  and  brings  into  captivity  every 
affection  and  faculty  of  the  soul.  That 
which  is  apparently  harmless,  when  first 
tahen  into  the  bosom,  may,  when  warmed 
and  nourished,  inflict  a  mortal  wound. 

We  might  discuss  this  subject  in  its  vari- 
ous connections,  but  we  desire  at  this  time 
to  speak  more  particularly  of  Self-Govern- 
ment  in  reference  to  our  temper,  the  impro- 
per indulgence  of  anger.     "  He  that  is  slow 
to  wrath  is  of  great  understanding,  but  he 
that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly."     "  He 
that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like 
a   city  that  is   broken  down   and  without 
walls."     The  difference   in    the   happiness 
which  is  received  and  conferred  by  the  in- 
dividual who  guai'ds  his  temper  and  him 
who  does  not  is  very  great.     There  is  no 
.misery  so  constant,  so  distressing,  and  so 
intolerable    to    others,   as   an  irritable    or 
querulous  disposition,  which  has  acquired 
the  mastery  over  us,  and  which  is  constantly 
fretting  and  complaining.  The  evil  of  giving 
way  to  hasty  and  violent  passions  is  always 
considerable   and   sometimes  irretrievable. 
We  thus  deprive  ourselves,  for  the  time,  of 
the   power  of  regulating  our  own  actions, 
while  we  must  still  be  responsible  for  their 
consequences.     An  improper  act  is   never 
excused  because  committed  under  the  in- 
fluence   of   anger.     A   single    expression, 
employed   at   such   a   moment,  will   often 
leave  a  wound  in  the  heart  which  no  subse- 
quent kindness   can  remove.     Whatever  in- 
juries we  may  sustain,  we  should  never  per- 
mit ourselves  to  meditate  a  purpose  of  re- 
taliation.    Nothing  is  more  noble  than  to 
be  able  to  forgive  an  offence,  instead  of  in- 
flicting  an   injury  in  return.     We   should 
maintain  a  calm  and  forgiving  disposition, 
no  matter  how  great  the  provocation,  how- 
ever much  our  patience  may  be  tried.   How 
beautiful  does  the  character  of  that  Roman 
judge  appear  to  us,  in  reference   to  whom 
.    Cicero  says,  "  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
forget  nothing  except  injuries  I"*  Moses  was 
meek  above  all  men,  and  continued  to  bear 
with  the  children  of  Israel  while  they  con- 
stantly resisted   him  and  rebelled  against 
*  Qui  oblivisci  nihil  soles  nisi  injurias. 


God.  How  touching  is  the  conduct  of  our 
Saviour,  who,  although  armed  with  almighty 
power,  which  could  have  crushed  with  instant 
death  his  persecuting  enemies,  continues  to 
entreat  them  with  his  love,  and  to  offer  them 
salvation,  till  the  end,  and  whilst  suffer- 
ing upon  the  cross  commends  even  his 
murderers  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  Father! 
Does  not  the  imitation  of  such  a  character 
confer  true  dignity  of  character  ?  The  man 
who  is  most  calm  in  the  reception  of  inju- 
ries, is  the  very  one  who  has  the  fewest  in- 
juries to  forgive. 

"What,"  asks  Tertullian,  "is  the  dif- 
ference betv/een  the  man  who  is  irritated, 
and  the  man  who  has  irritated  him,  except 
that  the  last  did  wrong  first  and  the  first 
afterwards  ?"  If  an  individual  has  a  quar- 
relsome disposition,  let  him  alone;  he  will 
soon  find  employment.  He  may  fight  all 
his  life,  if  he  is  disposed  to  be  pugnacious. 
Resentment,  even  in  a  war  of  words,  cannot 
be  exercised  with  impunity.  The  bosom, 
from  which  it  is  poured  out,  becomes  scalded 
with  the  burning  fury.  When  an  antagonist 
provokes  you  to  recrimination,  then  he  can 
claim  the  victory,  for  he  has  taken  away 
your  panoply,  and  your  happiness  is  at  his 
mercy.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  get 
into  a  dispute  with  a  boisterous,  excitable 
enemy,  keep  cool,  and  you  will  soon  have 
the  best  of  the  argument.  The  sympathy 
and  respect  of  the  company  are  always  with 
the  man  who  is  tranquil  under  injuries,  who 
keeps  his  temper  under  provocations  and 
affronts.  Withdraw  into  the  sanctuary  of 
your  own  integrity,  and  while  he  who  would 
injure  you  foams,  do  you  enjoy  the  holy 
luxury  of  a  forgiving  disposition ! 

How  often  have  we  found  that  "a  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but  grievous 
words  stir  up  anger."  Truly  has  it  been 
said,  that  "  Rough  words  ai'e  like  oil,  which 
make  the  flame  of  anger  burn  the  fiercer ; 
meek  words,  often  like  water,  put  it  out." 
Even  when  duty  requires  us  to  reprove  and 
rebuke,  the  Apostolic  injunction  is,  that  it 
be  done  meekly.  "  In  meekness,"  we  are  to 
instruct  "them  that  oppose  themselves." 
"  If  a  brother  be  overtaken  in  a  spiritual 
fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  a 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering 
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thyself  lest  thou   also  be  tempted."     The 
truth  is  to  be  spoken  in  love. 

Silence  has  been  recommended  as  one  of 
the  best  remedies  under  provocation.  It  is 
said  of  Socrates,  that  it  was  always  known 
when  he  was  angry  by  his  being  silent.  "I 
have  known,"  says  Cicero,  "many  sin  by 
speaking,  few  by  keeping  silence;  it  is, 
therefore,  more  difficult  to  know  how  to  be 
silent,  than  how  to  speak."  How  noble  was 
that  reply  of  Xenocrates  I  When  he  met 
the  reproaches  of  others  with  a  profound 
silence,  some  inquired,  why  he  alone  was 
silent?  "  Because,"  he  answered,  "I  have, 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  regret  that  I 
have  spoken,  never  that  I  was  silent."  If 
we  talk  while  we  are  under  the  influence  of 
excitement,  our  own  feelings  will  invariably 
become  more  excited.  When  we  experience 
the  first  risings  of  anger,  we  should  make  it 
a  rule  to  pause  and  consider  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  such  a  spirit,  and  the  guilt  and 
folly  of  giving  way  to  it.  "  In  the  multi- 
tude of  words,  there  wanteth  not  sin."  "The 
tongue  is  an  unruly  evil ;  full  of  deadly  poi- 
son." "  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth !" 

We  should  not  be  discouraged  if  our 
efforts  to  correct  a  hasty  and  fretful  temper 
are  not  crowned  with  immediate  success. 
By  constant  care  and  watchfulness,  a  great 
improvement  may  be  effected.  No  one  has 
a  disposition,  naturally  so  good,  that  it  does 
not  require  some  attention  ;  and  no  one  has 
a  temper  so  bad,  that  it  cannot  be  made 
better  by  culture.  The  man  who  at  fifty 
seems  among  the  most  amiable  of  characters, 
perhaps  in  early  life  had  a  most  ungovern- 
able disposition  with  which  to  contend. 
One  of  the  best-disciplined  tempers  ever 
seen  was  that  of  an  individual  who  was 
naturally  impetuous,  irritable,  rash,  and  vio- 
lent ;  but  by  having  the  care  of  the  sick,  he 
so  completely  mastered  himself,  that  he  was 
never  known  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard. 
Dr.  Boerhaave  was  almost  unmoved  by  any 
provocation,  although  he  had  much  to  excite 
his  nerves.  On  being  asked  how  he  had 
obtained  such  a  power  over  himself,  he  said, 
"  That  he  was  naturally  quick  of  resentment, 
but  that  by  daily  prayer  and  meditation,  he  had 
at  length  attained  this  mastery  over  himself." 


There  are  many  instances  on  record, 
showing  the  wonderful  influence  that  men 
have  acquired  over  the  temper.  In  v/hat  a 
beautiful  light  does  the  individual  appear, 
who  has  gained  this  ascendency  over  him- 
self. Plato,  being  told  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, that  some  one  had  spoken  ill  of  him, 
said,  "  It  matters  not;  I  will  endeavor  so  to 
live  that  no  one  will  believe  them."  Anti- 
gonus,  King  of  Syria,  overhearing  two  of 
his  soldiers  reviling  him  behind  the  tent, 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  opening  the  curtain, 
"remove  to  a  greater  distance;  for  your 
king  hears  you."  Cajsar,  once  having  found 
a  collection  of  letters,  written  by  his  ene- 
mies to  Pompey,  burned  thorn  without  read- 
ing, "  For,"  said  he,  "  though  I  am  on  my 
guard  against  anger,  it  is  safer  to  remove 
the  cause."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having 
been  challenged  to  fight  a  duel  by  a  hot- 
headed young  man,  because  he  coolly  de- 
clined the  proposition,  the  fellow  proceeded 
to  spit  in  his  face  in  public.  Sir  Walter 
took  his  handkerchief  and,  calmly  wiping 
his  face,  said,  "Young  man,  if  I  could  as 
easily  wipe  your  blood  from  my  conscience, 
as  I  can  the  injury  from  my  face,  I  would, 
this  moment,  take  away  your  life."  It  is 
said  of  Henderson,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  great  learning  and  varied  attainments, 
although  naturally  of  a  very  fretful  and  un- 
pleasant disposition,  that  he  had  secured  a 
remarkable  influence  over  his  temper,  and 
his  friends  never  saw  him  otherwise  than 
calm  and  subdued.  A  student  of  a  neigh- 
boring college,  proud  of  his  logical  acquire- 
ments, was  exceedingly  desirous  of  a  private 
disputation  with  this  celebrated  scholar. 
The  subject  was  chosen,  and  the  disputants 
argued  for  some  time,  in  the  presence  of 
their  friends,  with  candor  and  moderation. 
Henderson's  opponent  soon  lost  command 
of  his  temper;  and  at  length  percei't'ing  that 
his  defeat  was  inevitable,  he  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  throw  a  glass  of  wine  into  the 
face  of  Henderson,  who,  without  altering  his 
countenance  or  changing  his  position,  gently 
wiped  his  face,  and  deliberately  replied, 
"  That,  sir,  is  a  digression — now  for  the 
argument !"  The  case  of  Roger  Sherman 
has  often  been  told.  "  He  was  naturally 
possessed  of  strong  passions,  but  over  these 
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he  finally  obtained  an  extraordinary  control. 
He  became    habitually  calm,  sedate,  and 
self-possessed.     Mr.   Sherman  was  one  of 
those  men,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  maintain 
the  forms  of  religion  in  his  family.     One 
morning  he  called  them  together  as  usual, 
to   lead  them  in  prayer  to  God ;  the  old 
family  Bible  was  brought  out  and  laid  on 
the  table.     Mr.  Sherman  took  his  seat,  and 
beside  him  placed  one  of  his   children,  a 
small  child — a  child  of  his  old  age  ;  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  seated  around  the  room  ; 
several  of  these  were  now  grown  up.     Be- 
sides these,  some  of  the  tutors  of  the  College 
were  boarders  in  the  family,  and  were  pre- 
sent at  the  time  alluded  to.     His  aged  and 
superannuated  mother  occupied  a  corner  of 
the  room,  opposite  the  place  where  the  dis- 
tinguished  Judge  of  Connecticut  sat.     At 
length  he  opened  the  Bible  and  began  to 
read.     The  child,  which  was  seated  beside 
him,  made  some  little   disturbance,  upon 
which  Mr.  Sherman  paused  and  told  it  to 
be  still.     Again  he  proceeded ;  but  again 
he  paused  to  reprimand  the  little  offender, 
whose   playful   disposition  would   scarcely 
permit  it  to  be  still.     At  this  time  he  gently 
tapped  its  ear.     The  blow,  if  it  might  be 
called  a  blow,  caught  the  attention  of  his 
aged  mother,  who  now,  with  some  effort, 
rose  from  her  seat  and  tottered  across  the 
room.     At  length  she  reached  the  chair  of 
Mr.  Sherman,  and,  in  a  moment,  most  un- 
expected to  him,  she  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  ear  with  all  the  power  she  could  sum- 
mon.    'There,'  said  she,  'you  strike  your 
child,  and  I  will  strike  mine  1'     For  a  mo- 
ment, the  blood  was  seen  rushing  to  the  face 
of  Mr.  Sherman ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  all  was  calm  and  mild  as  usual. 
He  paused — he  raised  his  spectacles — he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  his  mother — again  it  fell 
upon  the   Book  from  which  he  had  been 
reading.     Not  a  word  escaped  him ;    but 
again  he  calmly  pursued  the  service,  and 
soon  after  sought  in  prayer,  an  ability  to 
set  an  example  before  his  household,  which 
should  be  worthy  of  their  imitation.     Such 
a  victory  was  worth  more  than  the  proudest 
victory  ever  achieved  in  the  field  of  battle  1" 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  which  Chris- 
tianity displays  a  more  heavenly  triumph 


than  in  the  power  which  she  gives  us  of 
governing  ourselves.  And  yet  there  are 
some  professors  of  religion,  and  among 
those  whom,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  we 
must  regard  as  sincere  Christians,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  willing  to  do  anything  for  Christ 
and  their  fellow-men,  but  restrain  their  tem- 
per and  control  their  passions.  What  in- 
jury do  such  inflict  upon  a  cause  they  pro- 
fess to  love,  and  whose  interests  they  desire 
to  promote  !  How  much  is  their  influence 
diminished !  What  good  do  they  pervert ! 
They  bring  a  reproach  upon  their  pro- 
fession ;  they  are  to  the  world  an  occasion 
of  scandal ;  they  set  a  pernicious  example  ; 
they  mar  the  happiness  of  their  friends  ; 
they  disturb  their  own  peace  of  mind, 
and  endanger  their  progress  in  piety. 
Surrendering  ourselves  to  the  practical  in- 
fluences of  the  Gospel,  let  us  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that  "  A  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price !" 


(Selected.) 

HYMN. 

BY   ROBERT    MONTGOMERY. 

Thy  temple,  Lord!  creation  stands, 

Magnificently  vast, 
And  o'er  it  Thine  adoring  hands 

The  roof  of  heaven  have  cast. 

And  there  all  sights  and  sounds  proclaim 

The  glory  of  Thy  power; 
And  preach  Thine  everlasting  name 

To  every  conscious  hour ! 

But  though  Thy  temple  be  all  space, 
The  heaven  of  heavens  Thy  throne  ; 

Yet  deign  with  condescending  grace 
This  earthly  fane  to  own. 

O,  here  may  vocal  incense  rise, 

And  songs  of  Zion  sound; 
And  lowly  hearts,  and  lifted  eyes, 

Thy  presence  feel  around. 

Salvation  through  the  blood  of  Him 
Who  conquered  Death  and  Hell,— 

Assist  us,  O  ye  seraphim! 
In  strains  like  yours  to  tell. 

And  may  Thy  living  Gospel  reign 
Till  sin  and  darkness  flee, — 

And  ransomed  earth  be  pure  again 
As  when  it  came  from  thee ! 
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BY   LEWIS    L.   nOUPT. 

THE  comparison  has  been  often  made 
between  the  human  frame,  with  its 
complex  motions,  and  a  carefully  adjusted 
machine,  full  of  wheels,  pulleys,  levers,  &c., 
with  capacity  to  work  in  obedience  to  the 
impulse  given,  or  power  applied. 

But  the  comparison  is  equally  forcible 
with  respect  to  man's  spiritual  condition  ; 
his  moral  nature  may  be  likened  to  a 
machine,  or  to  a  train  of  cars,  without  mo- 
tion and  powerless,  until  moved  by  some 
outside  agency,  or  attached  to  the  engine. 

Thus,  the  human  mind  is  composed  of 
feelings,  diversified  by  nature,  education,  or 
habit ;  a  will  naturally  wayward ;  a  judg- 
ment readily  biassed  by  evil  associations, 
or  the  mal-advice  of  false  friends ;  a  con- 
science, soon  seared,  or  rendered  callous,  by 
contact  with  the  world.  These,  then,  are 
but  the  different  parts  of  the  machinery  of 
his  mental  organization ;  the  difiFerent  cars 
in  the  train  ;  and,  unless  influenced  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  he  makes  no  progress  in  the 
divine  life,  walks  not  in  obedience  to  God's 
commandments,  nor  seeks  to  work  out  his 
salvation. 

In  this  condition,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  Sabbaths  would  be  useless, 
the  Bible  remain  unread,  and  man  con- 
tinue impenitent  forever. 

Just  as  a  train  of  cars,  no  matter  how 
strong,  or  beautifully  finished,  must  ever 
remain  inoperative,  unless  some  motive 
power  be  applied. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  is  the  hand  which 
connects  the  machinery  of  man's  spiritual 
nature  with  the  enginery  of  God ;  the 
coupling  which  unites  the  train  of  cars  to 
the  locomotive,  and  thus  brings  man  in  con- 
nection with  the  impulses  of  the  Divine 
mind:  through  the  influence  thus  imparted, 
he  is  induced  to  attend  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  services  of  the  sanctuary ;  to  read 
the  Bible,  to  bow  in  prayer,  to  confess  his 
sins,  to  seek  heaven.  It  matters  not  that  the 
locomotive  comes  near :  the  cars  still  remain 
«tationary  unless  the  coupling  be  applied, 


and  secured  to  the  train  :  so  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  draw  near  to  a  sinner;  so  near  that 
the  still  small  voice  is  heard,  awakening  in 
his  mind  a  sense  of  danger ;  yet  the  offered 
opportunity  must  be  embraced;  he  must 
actually  take  hold  of  the  coupling,  or  remain 
stationary  in  his  impenitence  forever. 

But  suppose,  from  some  flaw  in  the  gear- 
ing or  defect  in  the  track,  the  coupling 
should  be  broken,  the  engine,  having  been 
once  attached,  would  cea.se  to  impart  its 
influence  to  the  train,  and  gradually  get 
further  and  further  off,  until,  at  last,  it  is 
gone  beyond  recall. 

So,  too,  a  defect  in  man's  dispositioa 
may  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit;  he  may  determinedly  resist  all  its 
strivings,  and,  having  thus  broken  the  coup- 
ling, his  only  tie  to  a  better  world,  he  gra- 
dually loses  the  momentum  he  had  gained ; 
the  distance  between  him  and  the  Spirit 
becomes  greater,  until  it  is  finally  grieved 
away,  never  to  return  ;  when  the  soul,  with- 
out ambition,  and  with  no  incentive  beyond 
this  world,  is  left,  to  rust  upon  the  track  of 
life. 

"Quench  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  : 

He  will  not  always  strive. 

O  1  tremble  at  that  awful  word, 

Sinner,  awake  and  live." 


Woman  and  Flowers. — Woman,  says  a 
newspaper  writer,  loves  flowers  ;  and  flowers 
are  like  women  in  their  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness, so  they  ought  to  grow  up  together.  No 
flower-garden  looks  complete  without  a  wo- 
man in  it ;  no  woman  seems  so  lovely  as 
when  she  is  surrounded  by  flowers.  She 
shouldhave  her  fragrant  bouquet  at  the  party; 
window-plants  in  the  parlor;  if  possible,  some 
rich  and  rare  flowering  shrubs  in  her  con- 
servatory ;  but,  better  than  all  these,  and 
supplying  all,  every  woman  in  the  world 
should  have  a  flower-garden.  Every  man, 
who  has  the  least  gallantry  or  paternal  feel- 
ing, should  make  a  flower-garden  for  his 
wife  and  daughters.  Every  house,  the  small- 
est cottage  as  well  as  the  largest  mansion, 
should  have  around  it  the  perfume  of  lilacs, 
pinks,  and  other  hardy  odoriferous  flowers, 
that  cost  no  trouble,  but  bring  with  them 
every  year  a  world  of  beauty  and  fragrance. 
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NO.   III. 

AND  now,  my  good  Fred,  lest  you  should 
grumble  at  the  length  of  my  story,  I  will 
hasten  on  to  the  termination  of  our  to-day's 
journey,  merely  adding  a  few  words  on  the 
immediate  precincts  of  the  road  which  we 
have  been  travelling.  From  time  to  time  we 
passed  a  number  of  cottages,  or  rather 
cabins,  near  the  roadside,  which  looked  as 
if  some  giant  had  hurled  a  pile  of  huge 
stones  into  an  indiscriminate  heap,  whilst 
the  scenery  amidst  which  these  misshapen 
specimens  of  a  primitive  architecture  occur- 
red, was  generally  wild,  with  occasional 
snatches  of  the  most  picturesque  and  fasci- 
nating loveliness.  But,  in  general,  the  road 
from  Caernarvon  to  Tanybwlch,  passed 
through  beautiful  environs,  and  what  was 
most  striking  to  me,  who  am  accustomed  at 
home  to  see  little  else  but  fences  mapping 
out  the  country,  Avere  the  hedges  which  lined 
our  road  on  both  sides.  When  there  was 
nothing  else  to  attract  my  attention,  I  feast- 
ed my  eyes  on  these  hedges.  Consisting  of 
thorn,  or  holly,  or  again  both,  they  were 
beautiful  objects  in  themselves ;  but  what 
delighted  me  most  of  all  was,  that  the  red 
foxglove,  which  grows  wild  in  this  country, 
flourished,  in  luxuriant  growth  and  in  full 
bloom,  on  either  side  of  them.  Thousands 
of  these  plants  reared  their  graceful  stems 
half  the  height  of  the  lofty  hedges,  whilst 
their  long  clusters  of  bright  red  flowers, 
standing  out  in  strong  relief  from  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  thorn  or  holly,  produced  a 
most  striking  and  pleasing  effect.  But  be- 
sides these,  the  hedges  were  copiously  inter- 
grown  with  bushes  of  the  red  and  the  white 
dog-rose,  and  interwoven  with  the  lithe 
branches  of  honeysuckle  vines,  one  and  all 
in  full  flower,  and  the  latter  perfuming  the 
air  all  around  with  their  delicious  odor.  The 
hills  also,  as  they  gently  sloped  or  precipi- 
tously rose  from  the  roadside,  were  covered 
with  heather,  whose  red  flowers  gave  them 
a  peculiar  aspect,  and  blended  softly  with 
the  both  darker  and  brighter  tints  of  the 
hedgerows.  Sometimes  we  drove  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  through  plantations  of 
larches,  stretching  away  on  either  side  of  the 


road,  and  covering  the  hills,  where  they 
flourish  even  in  soil  that  looked  too  stony 
and  sterile  to  produce  anything.  These 
graceful  trees,  which  are  here  much  culti- 
vated of  late  years,  because  they  make  the 
best  sleepers  for  railways,  form  a  beautiful 
feature  of  this  ever  varying  scenery.  Alto- 
gether, there  is  so  much  to  attract  and  charm 
on  this  route,  that  I  might  go  on  talking 
about  its  beauties  ad  infimtiim.  But  this 
will  not  do — and  so,  here  we  are  at  Tany- 
bwlch, where  we  are  to  dine.  The  inn,  a 
fine,  large  house,  occupies  an  elevated  spot, 
and  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  a  pretty, 
quiet,  and  fertile  valley,  traversed  by  the 
little  river  Dwyryd ;  at  the  southeast  the 
picturesque  village  of  Maentrog,  behind 
which  the  steep  road  to  Pfestinog  is  seen 
ascending  the  mountain,  bounds  the  pros- 
pect. Close  by  is  the  entrance  lodge  of 
Plas  Tan  y  Bwlch,  the  residence  of  the  non- 
resident, Mrs.  Oakeley,  surrounded  by  the 
most  beautiful  grounds,  of  which  we  saw  no 
more  than  the  eye  could  scan  from  the  gate- 
way, not  having  time  to  enter,  which  stran- 
gers are  readily  allowed  to  do.  The  view 
of  the  valley  obtained  at  this  spot,  is  heyond 
conception  beautiful ;  but  I  must  not  even 
attempt  a  description.  Concerning  the 
scenery  which  is  here  spread  out  before 
the  eye,  Mr.  Wyndham  once  wrote :  "  If  a 
person  could  live  upon  landscape,  he  would 
scarcely  desire  a  more  eligible  spot  than 
this." 

I  had  set  my  heart  upon  feasting  to-daj 
upon  Welsh  mutton  ;  but  my  hopes  were 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  The  dinner 
made  a  fair  show  to  the  eye,  for  the  covers 
were  well  arranged,  and  the  viands  nicely 
garnished.  But  when  we  attempted  to  eat 
the  mutton,  it  proved  to  be  high,  whereat 
my  friend  B.  was  wroth,  for  our  stomachs 
put  in  a  demurrer.  The  trim  servant-maids 
left  us  very  much  to  our  own  devices,  and 
this  treatment  was  not  calculated  to  soothe 
the  usually  placid,  but  now  somewhat  ruf- 
fled temper  of  my  friend,  which  was  still 
more  provoked  by  a  saucy  answer  from  one 
pert  damsel,  whom  he  called  to  account  for 
the  neglect.  But  when,  upon  her  return  to 
our  dining-room,  he  demanded,  in  a  tone 
that  indicated  hia  displeasure,  whether  sha 
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had  said  so  and  so,  her  impudence  broke 
down,  and  she  labored  most  earnestly  to 
explain  away  every  cause  of  od'ence.  She 
conducted  her  defence  with  such  ingenuity 
and  skill  in  special  pleading,  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  acquit  the  culprit  of  malice 
prepense.     But  I  must  hasten  on. 

Our  route  still  bore  southward.  A  little 
beyond  Tremadoc  we  again  struck  the  sea, 
i.  e.  on  the  northern  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay, 
which,  running  at  one  place  an  arm  into  the 
country,  compels  the  road  to  make  a  detour 
of  about  eight  miles,  whilst  the  distance 
directly  across  is  about  one  mile.  As  the 
clouds  were  threatening  rain,  we  regarded 
this  circuitous  affair  with  no  particular  com- 
placency. Sure  enough,  after  the  circuit 
had  been  made,  and  we  were  again  skirting 
the  bay,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
driving  Mrs.  B.  and  myself  into  the  inside 
of  our  coach,  Mr.  B.  maintaining  his  outside 
seat :  no  stress  of  weather  could  at  any  time 
induce  him  to  seek  shelter.  This  rain  pre- 
vented my  having  a  good  view  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  with  which  some  interesting  traditions 
are  connected.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  sea  has  here,  to  a  great  extent,  en- 
croached upon  the  land,  gradually  sub- 
merging what  was  once  a  fertile  plain.  But 
tradition  speaks  also  of  a  sudden  and  very 
destructive  inundation,  which  Black,  with- 
out saying  anything  further  about  it,  places 
in  the  year  620.  We  were  told,  on  the  spot, 
that  it  had  occurred  in  the  12th  ceutury, 
engulphing  six  or  seven  churches,  besides 
several  populous  villages.  We  were  told 
that,  to  keep  out  the  sea,  extensive  embank- 
ments had  been  constructed,  and  that  men 
were  appointed  constantly  to  tend  the  sluices 
or  gates,  which  it  was  necessary  to  close 
when  the  tide  was  rising.  On  one  occasion 
these  men,  instead  of  attending  to  their 
duty,  indulged  in  a  drunken  carouse,  and 
■when  the  tide  came  up,  it  found  the  sentinels 
drowned  in  liquor,  the  gates  open,  and  rush- 
ing in,  swept  all  before  it.  One  small  church, 
standing  now  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  only  one  of  the 
seven  which,  standing  farther  inland,  was 
not  destroyed.  It  looked  like  a  very  ancient 
building,  and  seemed  in  some  degree  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  to  which 


my  instinctive  dread  of  critical  hiHtoriang 
forbids  my  affixing  my  own  indorsement. 
A  little  farther  on,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  and  close  by  the  roadside,  we  pass- 
ed the  still  imposing  ruins  of  Harlech  Cas- 
tle, erected,  as  well  as  that  of  Caernarvon, 
by  order  of  Edward  I.  It  was  a  quadrangle, 
of  which  each  side  measured  from  200  to 
220  feet,  the  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
at  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  being 
massively  solid,  and  surmounted  by  light 
and  elegant  turrets,  of  which  but  few  re- 
mains are  now  to  be  seen.  On  the  west 
side,  i.  e.  toward  the  sea,  the  perpendicular 
cliff  which  forms  the  base  of  the  castle  ren- 
dered approach  impossible.  Unfortunately 
the  pouring  rain  prevented  my  exploring 
these  picturesque  ruins  of  a  castle,  concern- 
ing which  not  only  tradition,  but  authentic 
history,  has  many  a  wild  tale  of  war  and 
bloodshed  to  relate.  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting incidents  connected  with  this  old 
stronghold  is,  that  in  1460,  after  the  defeat 
of  Henry  VI,  at  Northampton,  his  proud 
and  high-spirited  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
took  refuge  there  for  a  season. 

Apart  from  this  interesting  object,  the 
scenery  had,  for  a  while  past,  been  tame 
and  unattractive ;  but  soon  it  began  agaiu 
to  assume  aspects  of  varied  beauty,  and,  at 
times,  of  great  sublimity.  Our  road  con- 
tinued winding  along  the  sea-shore,  from 
which,  and  from  a  small  river  flowing  be- 
tween, a  wall  separated  us.  Happily  the 
rain  diminished  as  the  scenery  Improved. 
Mrs.  B.  and  myself  resumed  our  outside 
seats,  and  when  our  coach  rattled  into  the 
town  of  Barmouth,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Maw,  or  Mawd- 
dach,  the  sun  was  again  shining  brightly. 
Barmouth  Is  a  queer  old  town,  thus  described 
by  Black :  "  The  houses  are  built  at  the  foot 
and  upon  the  sloping  side  of  a  loftv  and 
steep  rock,  some  of  them  being  disposed  on 
the  level  of  the  sandy  beach,  and  others  on 
the  acclivity,  where  they  form  successive 
terraces,  to  which  there  is  no  approach  but 
by  steps  cut  In  the  rock.  The  whole  has  a 
singular  appearance,  far  from  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  Is  extremely  Inconvenient  for 
I'esldence.  The  lower  buildings  are  subject 
to  much  annoyance  from  the  drifting  of  the 
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sand,  often  carried  by  the  wind  into  every 
open  window  and  doorway  ;  and  the  more 
elevated  dwellings  are  difBcult  of  access, 
and  exposed  to  the  smoke  rising  from  the 
chimneys  of  their  lower  neighbors.  Bar- 
mouth has  been  frequently  but  most  absurd- 
ly compared  with  Gibraltar  and  Edinburgh. 
It  is  frequented  during  summer  for  sea- 
bathing, for  which  it  has  the  advantage  of 
smooth  sands.  The  accommodation  for 
visitors  at  the  inns  and  lodging-houses  is 
not  of  the  best  description,  and  its  popularity 
as  a  watering-place  is  evidently  declining. 
The  surpassing  beauty  of  the  ride  from 
Dolgelley  will  always  attract  visitors,  but 
the  greater  number  may  be  expected,  after 
a  short  rest  and  stroll,  to  return  to  Dol- 
gelley." 

From  this  place  our  road  carried  us  east- 
ward along  the  shore  of  the  estuary  before 
mentioned  ;  and  here  we  enjoyed  a  succes- 
sion of  charming  views  :  hills  covered  with 
verdure,  beautiful  woods,  extensive  parks, 
elegant  mansions,  and  anon  rustic  dwellings, 
picturesque  in  their  rude  appointments,  and 
sweet  cottages  embowered  in  shrubbery  and 
roses  and  fragrantly  blooming  creepers.  On 
our  right  the  hills  assumed,  after  a  while,  a 
grander  aspect,  until,  at  last,  Cader  Idris, 
2914  feet  high,  the  peak  next  in  height, 
among  the  mountains  of  this  island,  to 
Snowdon,  was,  with  the  surrounding  sum- 
mits little  less  lofty,  full  in  view,  and,  being 
partially  enveloped  in  clouds,  presented  a 
truly  magnificent  spectacle.  But  our  Jehu 
whipped  up  his  steeds,  and  at  half  past  seven 
we  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  "  Golden 
Lion,*'  the  principal  hotel  in  Dolgelley, 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  Having 
taken  possession  of  our  several  apartments, 
we  had  tea  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained, 
whereupon  Mr.  B.  and  myself  sallied  forth 
to  see  the  lions. 

Dolgelley  (the  dale  of  hazels)  is  situated 
between  the  rivers  Aran  and  Wnion,  a  little 
above  the  junction  of  the  latter,  and  the 
Mawddach.  The  town  is  completely  en- 
compassed by  hills,  among  which,  on  one 
side,  the  Cader  Idris  towers  aloft  in  majestic 
grandeur.  The  valley  formed  by  these  ele- 
vations is  of  considerable  extent,  highly 
fertile,  and  presents,  in  its  surroundings,  a 


great  variety  of  beautiful  hill  scenery,  which 
contrasts  finely  with  the  stern  sublimity  of 
Cader  Idris.  The  town  must  be  very  old, 
although  it  is  singularly  barren  of  historic 
interest.  That  it  was  known  to  the  Romans 
may  be  inferred  from  the  discovery,  in  a 
well,  of  some  Roman  coins,  bearing  the  in- 
scription Imp.  Caesar  Traian.  Owen  Glyn- 
dwr  assembled  his  Parliament  here  in  1404; 
here  also  he  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  Charles, 
King  of  France.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land, the  partisans  of  Charles  I  were  pre- 
vented from  raising  fortifications  about 
this  town,  by  Mr.  Edward  Vaughan,  who, 
with  a  small  band,  routed  them  completely, 
and  took  their  leader  prisoner.  This  gen- 
tleman was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir 
Robert  Williams  Vaughan,  whose  beautiful 
seat  is  quite  near  the  town,  and  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  streets  of  Dolgelley  are  nar- 
row, with  sidewalks  just  wide  enough  for  a 
good-sized  cat,  and  very  irregular:  indeed, 
there  is  no  arrangement  at  all  about  them; 
the  houses,  most  of  them  old  and  ugly,  al- 
though better  ones  are  gradually  being 
erected,  seem  to  have  been  dropped  at  hap- 
hazard, anywhere,  so  that  the  streets  may 
be  said  to  run  mad  with  confusion.  To  my 
friends  and  myself,  the  old  church,  which  is 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Golden  Lion, 
was  the  chief  object  of  interest,  and  we  has- 
tened to  summon  the  sexton,  so  that  we 
might  gain  admittance  before  the  departure 
of  daylight.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  with- 
out any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty, 
either  within  or  without,  but  it  occupies  an 
elevated  site,  and,  as  the  dark  walls  are 
almost  entirely  covered  with  ivy,  it  forms  a 
striking  and  picturesque  object.  Thei'e  are 
no  pews,  but  benches  with  backs,  partitioned 
off  into  separate  seats  of  greater  orless  extent : 
these  benches  are  made  of  the  most  common 
material,  and  in  the  most  unadorned  fashion. 
But  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
old  edifice  was  one  to  which  it  probably  has 
an  exclusive  claim:  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at 
least,  that  it  may  not  be  found  elsewhere.  A 
custom  prevails  here  that,  at  the  decease 
and  after  the  burial  of  a  parishioner,  a  metal 
plate,  like  those  which  in  other  places  are 
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affixed  to  the  cofTin-Iid,  having  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  as  also  the  date  of"  birth  and 
death  inscribed  upon  it,  is  suspended  upon 
the  wall  or  one  of  the  heavy  pillars  that 
support  the  roof.  These  plates  arc  of  dif 
ferent  sizes,  of  great  variety  of  patterns,  more 
or  less  ornamental,  plated  with  tin,  the  cen- 
tral shield  generally  covered  with  lacker  or 
black  varnish.  We  found  the  inner  walls 
and  pillars  of  the  church  completely  covered 
with  them  up  to  a  certain  height,  and  the 
effect  is  far  from  agreeable.  Some  one  told 
us,  that  they  are  first  attached  to  the  coffin- 
lid,  whence,  previous  to  burial,  they  are 
transferred  to  the  church,  and  left  suspended, 
either  as  long  as  they  keep  nice,  or  until 
room  is  required  for  new  ones.  This  is  an 
odd  and  very  unpoetical  way  of  preserving 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 

After  leaving  the  church  we  asked  the 
sexton  how  old  it  was,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  questions,  to  not  a  single  one  of  which 
he  had  any  other  answer  than,  "I  don't 
know."  He  was  a  most  unqualified  Know- 
Nothing — a  genuine  blockhead.  He  had 
lived,  since  his  birth,  directly  opposite  that 
old  church,  and  yet  he  knew  nothing  more 
about  it  than  that  there  it  stood  before  his 
nose.  I  remarked  to  Mr.  B.,  that  if  the  most 
illiterate  Yankee  had  lived  there  six  months, 
he  would  have  known  all  that  could  be  as- 
certained concerning  the  church,  the  town, 
and  its  vicinity ;  and,  after  failing  in  a  re- 
newed attempt  to  elicit  information  from  our 
automaton  cicerone,  he  told  him  pretty 
sharply  what  I  had  said.  I  was  frequently 
amused  at  the  earnestness  and  energy  with 
which  my  facetious  friend  lectured  the  igno- 
rant Welsh  upon  their  backwardness  in  the 
arts  and  culture  of  civilized  life,  and  the 
serious  face  with  which  he  told  them,  time 
and  again,  that  they  would  never  get  on 
and  improve,  until  they  gave  up  their  un- 
couth language,  and  made  the  English  their 
vernacular.  Most  of  the  people  whom  we 
addressed  in  the  streets,  or  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  we  found  quite  as  dull  and  igno- 
rant as  our  sexton  cicerone ;  but  the  most 
frequent  reply  to  our  inquiries  was,  Dym 
Sassenach — No  English. 

A  great  many  of  the  Welsh  are  ex- 
ceedingly superstitious,  and  firm  believers 


in  witchcraft;  they  cherish  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  the  English  language,  and 
their  obstinate  resistance  to  its  introduction 
among  them  makes  them  slow  to  improve 
in  any  particular,  because  it  isolates  them: 
the  worst  thing  any  people  can  do.  The 
only  p)resent  symptom  of  assimilation  to  the 
English  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
national  female  costume ;  but  I  was  assured 
that  there  is  now  more  Welsh  spoken  than 
was  the  case  twelve  or  twenty  years  ago. 
There  are  other  notable  buildings  in  the 
town,  and  among  them  an  old  and  ugly 
structure,  now  much  dilapidated,  standing 
in  the  court  behind  the  Post  Office ;  this  is 
called  the  Parliament-house,  and  said  to  be 
the  same  in  which  Glyndwr,  as  aforesaid, 
assembled  his  Parliament.  But  darkness 
stole  upon  us,  and  we  had  to  abandon  sight- 
seeing ;  and,  wearied  with  the  day's  long 
drive,  we  were  glad  to  seek  our  pillows. 
Having  neglected  to  put  my  slippers  into 
my  carpet-bag,  when  I  left  Liverpool,  I  was 
obliged,  as  I  wished  my  nether  integuments 
cleaned  and  polished,  to  ask  Boots  for  a  pair. 
And  a  most  extraordinary  pair  he  brought 
me,  after  spending  so  much  time  in  getting 
them,  that  I  dare  say  he  had  to  turn  the 
whole  Rumpelkammer  of  the  hotel  upside 
down,  before  he  found  them.  One  of  them 
was  of  yellow  leather,  and  capacious  enough 
to  accommodate  my  two  feet  at  once;  the 
other  had  uppers  of  deerskin  with  the  hair 
left  on,  and  just  hung  upon  my  toes,  at 
every  step  hanging  down  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly, as  though  suspended  from  a  hook;  it 
looked  so  ancient,  that  I  suspect  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  wearing  the  slipper  with  which, 
and  its  lost  mate,  Owen  Glyndwr  was  ac- 
commodated, at  the  time  of  yon  Parliament. 
But,  quoad  myself:  as  the  one  was  too  big, 
and  the  other  just  hitched  on  my  toes,  both 
being  nothing  more  than  tips,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived what  an  awkward  thumping  and 
clatter  I  kept  up,  whenever  I  attempted  to 
perambulate  my  chamber.  Before  I  go  to 
sleep,  I  would  just  yet  mention  another  cir- 
cumstance which  struck  me  at  Caernarvon, 
at  Dolgelley,  and  other  places,  but  in  Bala 
more  than  anywhere  else,  and  which  I  may 
as  well  introduce  here,  so  as  not  to  refer  to 
it  again.     The  number  of  people  who  bear 
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the  name  of  Jones,  in  these  Welsh  towns,  is 
incredible.  To  judge  from  the  sign-boards, 
in  towns  and  villages,  three-fourths  of  the 
people  in  Wales  are  called  Jones,  the  re- 
maining fourth  rejoicing  in  the  appellations 
of  Owen,  Lloyd,  Davies,  Hughes,  Evans,  or 
something  similar,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  names  in 
Wales. 

The  rain,  which  had  returned  during  the 
evening,  pattered  me  to  sleep.  It  rained 
hard  all  night.  On  the  following  morning 
we  had  breakfast  at  seven,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  another  coach,  with  another  driver, 
was  at  the  door ;  and  as  the  rain  had  ceased, 
we  took  our  outside  seat  again.  Our  new 
driver  was  a  tall,  stout,  broad-shouldered, 
good-looking  man,  with  a  full  and  very  red 
face,  but  withal  so  genteel  in  his  appearance 
and  deportment,  that  Mrs.  B.  expressed  to 
me  her  suspicion  that  he  might  be  one  of 
those  country-gentlemen,  who,  from  their 
fondness  for  driving  four-in-hand,  sometimes 
actually  offer  their  services  as  drivers  of 
stage-coaches.  Although  it  appeared  even- 
tually that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
society  supposed,  we  learned  that  he  was  a 
very  respectable  man,  and  well  connected. 
I  can  certify  that  he  was  a  good  lines-man, 
and  drove  us  along  at  a  smart  pace.  Our 
road  led  us  this  morning  through  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country,  in  general  hilly,  with 
extensive  pastures  and  cultivated  fields. 
After  a  while  it  again  began  to  rain,  and 
Mrs.  B.  and  myself  were  once  more  driven 
to  the  shelter  of  the  inside.  Here  we  were 
presently  joined  by  a  plain,  farmer-looking 
man,  whom  we  overtook,  as  he  was  plodding 
along,  per  pedes  apostolorwn,  in  the  mud. 
I  endeavored  to  extract  from  him  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  country  through 
which  we  were  passing,  and  the  stream 
which,  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  was 
dashing  and  roaring  along  near  the  road- 
side ;  but  his  answers,  and  the  many  com- 
munications which  he  volunteered  in  addi- 
tion, were  unintelligible  to  me.  The  in- 
quiries which  I  had  made  seemed  to  provoke 
his  conversational  powers,  and  he  became 
quite  communicative ;  but  whether  he  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  or  whether  he 
spoke  Welshified  English,  or  whether  I  was 


more  than  usually  stupid,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  I  believe  I  actually 
did  not  understand  a  single  word  of  all  that 
he  said,  and  I  could  only  express  my  inte- 
rest in  his  statements  by  affirmative  grunts, 
and  nods  indicative  of  gratified  intelligence  ; 
and  in  this  way  we  got  on  very  well.  This 
animated  and  interesting  conversation,  the 
modus  operandi  of  which  seemed  greatly  to 
puzzle  and  amuse  Mrs.  B.,  continued  during 
a  great  part  of  the  time  that  our  coach  was 
conveying  ns  along  the  banks  of  Bala  Lake, 
a  very  pretty  sheet  of  exceedingly  pure 
water,  very  deep,  about  four  miles  long,  and 
averaging  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
banks  are  low  and  level,  and  singularly  bare 
of  trees,  so  that  the  scenery  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  tame  and  void  of  interest;  but  the 
distant  mountains  are  lofty  and  imposing, 
and  afford  the  promise  of  magnificent  views, 
when  we  shall  have  approached  near  enough. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  we 
entered  Bala,  a  small  market-town,  built 
with  greater  regularity  than  Welsh  towns 
generally  are,  and  kept  clean  and  in  nice 
order.  It  is  positively  amazing  to  see,  by 
the  sign-boards,  how  the  Joneses  predomi- 
nate here.  I  suspect  that  here,  as  I  have 
known  it  to  be  in  some  places  in  this  coun- 
try where  Browns  and  Smiths  abound,  the 
necessary  discrimination  is  effected  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  Dandy  Dinmont  dis- 
tinguished his  terriers  :  ''  There's  auld  Pep- 
per and  auld  Mustard,  and  young  Pepper 
and  young  Mustard,  and  little  Pepper  and 
little  Mustard."  I  promised  a  while  ago  to 
say  nothing  more  about  Jones  &  Co. :  well, 
set  a  traveller  talking,  and  you  can  never 
know  when  he  will  stop. 

Bala  has,  as  the  guide-book  informs  us,  a 
market  on  Saturday,  and  five  annual  fairs, 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  live  stock.  As  this 
was  not  Saturday,  and  as  there  was  a  great 
gathering  in  the  town  of  men  and  of  women 
in  costume,  all  of  whom  seemed,  maugre 
the  rain,  to  be  engaged  in  some  sort  of 
trading,  the  men  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  of  which  there  was  a  great 
number  in  stalls  and  pens,  we  are  authorized 
to  conclude  that  we  had  the  distinguished 
honor  of  witnessing  one  of  the  five  annual 
fairs  of  Bala.     Our  coach,  modesty  forbid- 
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ding  mo  to  say  anything  of  our.solve.s,  ap- 
peared to  attract  the  eager  curiosity  and  the 
speculative  regard  of  this  rustic  crowd: 
standing  about  in  the  rain,  men,  women, 
and  children  stared  so  hard  and  with  such 
unanimous  consent,  that  I  began  to  fear 
that  they  took  me  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  might  call  upon  me  for  a  speech. 
Whatever  they  may  have  thought  of  us,  we 
were  quite  amused  at  tlie  strange  attitudes 
■which  the  staring  curiosity  of  many  of  these 
people  led  them  to  assume. 

Seven  miles  beyond  Bala,  and  half-way  be- 
tween that  place  and  Corwen,  our  driver 
stopped  to  water  his  horses  ;  and  as  we  were 
now  approaching  a  very  interesting  region, 
and  the  clouds  had  again  suspended  opera- 
tions, Mrs.  B.  and  myself  again  returned  to 
our  outside  seats,  and  to  Mr.  B.'s  agreeable 
company.  The  scenery  soon  became  beyond 
description  beautiful ;  the  most  of  what  we 
had  yesterday  was  grand,  rugged,  sublime  : 
nowwe  had  such  alternations,  intermixtures, 
and  blendings  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime, 
as  could  not  but  fill  the  most  apathetic  with 
admiration  and  delight.  There  were  lofty 
hills  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  de- 
liciously  green  to  their  summits ;  then  again 
a  narrow  strip  of  level  land  stretching  into 
the  dim  distance,  and  scolloped  at  the  edges 
by  the  spurs  of  the  verdant  lulls  that  lined 
it,  and  dwindled,  in  the  perspective  vista, 
into  little  hillocks :  anon  a  sweet  valley, 
lying  in  calm  and  hazy  slumber  between 
surrounding  eminences,  formed,  with  its 
luxuriant  vegetation,  its  darker  green,  its 
groves  and  cottages,  and  softly  winding 
rivulets,  a  lovely  picture  in  a  gorgeous  frame 
of  nature's  handiwork ;  and  more  than  once 
a  dashing  stream,  or  a  plunging,  flashing 
waterfall,  lent  animation  and  new  charms  to 
scenery  already  indescribably  beautiful.  At 
Corwen  the  road  strikes  the  river  Dee,  and 
now  runs  through  that  part  of  this  great 
valley  which  is  particulai'ly  designated  as 
"  the  Valley  of  the  Dee,"  and  terminates  in 
the  far-famed  and  lovely  vale  of  Llangollen. 
The  Dee  is  a  rapid  and  turbid  stream,  which 
is  sometimes  considerably  swollen  by  a 
strong  tide  driven  up  from  Bala  Lake  by  a 
violent  south  wind. 

About  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Llan- 


gollen, I  saw  in  a  low  meadow,  lying  between 
green  hills  and  groves  of  dark-green  foliage, 
the  first  ruined  abbey  that  I  had  ever  seen : 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  Valley  Crucis 
Abbey.  Somewhere  in  this  neighborhood, 
I  do  not  precisely  recollect  where,  but  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  and  quite  distinctly  in  sight, 
is  a  sort  of  sunken  spot  in  a  field  :  this  is  said 
to  be  the  site  of  Owen  Glyndwr's  castle.  A 
little  further  on,  there  stands  on  the  top  of 
a  not  very  high  hill,  a  high,  round,  or  conical 
mound,  which  is  evidently  a  work  of  human 
hands,  and  beneath  which,  tradition  says, 
that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  Welsh 
chieftain  lie  buried.  But,  lest  I  should  come 
into  collision  with  the  sceptics,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  simply  stating  what  I  heard. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  in  this  lovely 
valley,  is  a  high  conical  hill  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  our  road,  and  though  not  isolated, 
towering  aloft  above  the  range  of  picturesque 
hills  which  bounds  the  prospect  on  the  left- 
Altogether  it  is  rather  a  steep  hill,  but  toward 
the  top  the  slope  becomes  extremely  so. 
On  the  very  summit,  and  occupying  the 
entire  crown  of  the  eminence,  290  feet  in 
length  and  140  feet  in  breadth,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fortress  called  Castell  Diuas  Bran. 
Nobody  knows  when  or  by  whom  it  was 
built.  The  dismantled  walls  and  scattered 
materials  present  a  scene  of  wild  conftision. 
These  ruins  are  visible  to  a  great  distance 
and  from  all  points  of  this  valley;  and  as 
we  gradually  approached  them,  they  more 
and  more  attracted  my  attention  and  inte- 
rest: occasionally  some  interposing  object 
would  conceal  them  from  view,  and  when 
they  appeared  in  sight  again,  they  had 
assumed  some  new  and  more  eccentric  form. 
But  there  was  one  part  of  them,  which,  as 
our  position  became  relatively  more  and  more 
favorable,  grew  increasingly  distinct  in  its 
singular  outline.  This  part  or  group  is  pop- 
ularly called  "The  Lion;"  and  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  large  stones  of  which  the 
building  was  constructed,  have  here  fallen 
in  such  relative  positions,  as  actually  to 
present  a  most  striking  image  or  figure  of  a 
huge  lion,  standing  with  head  erect :  the 
several  legs  being  represented  by  distinct 
masses  of  stone,  the  figure  is  thus  rendered 
more  perfect,  and  the  illusion  more  complete. 
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This  hill  and  ruin,  although  surrounded  by 
the  loveliest  scenery  that  ever  human  eyes 
feasted  upon,  nearly  monopolized  my  atten- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  our  drive,  the 
hill  being  only  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Llangollen.  About  1390,  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Tudor-Trevor,  dwelt  in  that  old  castle, 
where  she  was  wooed  by  a  distinguished 
bard  in  an  impassioned  ode,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  of  which  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans 
has,  in  his  collection  of  such  ancient  lite- 
rary monuments,  published  a  spirited  trans- 
lation. The  castle  must  have  been  in  ruins 
a  long  time,  for  even  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century  an  eminent  poet  describes 
it  as  "  an  old  ruynous  thinge." 

After  we  had  left  Bala  we  continued  to 
receive  accessions  to  our  travelling  company, 
and  that  too,  very  agreeable  ones,  so  that  in 
the  end,  we  reached  Llangollen  with  quite  a 
load,  all  delighted  with  our  morning's  drive. 
But  here  the  romance  of  the  trip  ceased ; 
for  from  the  outside  of  our  coach  we  had  to 
descend  to  the  unpoetical,  purely  utilitarian. 


furiously  prosaic  railway-car.  While  we 
were  waiting  for  our  train,  an  express  train 
came  tearing  past  with  a  perfectly  terrific  ve- 
locity, that  set  one  thinking  of  collisions  and 
other  shockingdisasters.  But  soon  the  steam- 
whistle  of  an  approaching  train  rouses  us 
from  our  reflections,  and  bids  us  be  ready ; 
there  is  a  few  moments'  bustle  until  we  are 
all  seated,  and  casting  yet  one  lingering 
look  behind  upon  old  Dinas  Bran  and  the 
surrounding  scenery,  we  are  whirled  away, 
and  arrive,  at  4  p.  M.,  in  the  old  town  of 
Chester,  where  we  get  dinner.  This  disposed 
of,  we  again  take  the  rail  for  Liverpool, 
which  is  quickly  reached,  and  soon  we  sit 
around  Mrs.  B's  smoking  tea-urn,  discussing 
the  various  incidents  and  interesting  sights 
of  our  trip  through  North  Wales,  which  now 
fills  my  mind's  eye,  like  a  beautiful  dream- 
land, and  sets  me  wondering,  that  so  few 
of  the  many  Americans  who  visit  Europe 
should  think  it  worth  their  while  to  spend  a 
few  summer  days,  in  enjoying  the  sublime 
and  the  lovely  scenery  of  this  interesting 
country. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR 
DAUGHTERS. 

"That  our   daughters   may  be   as   corner-stones, 
polished  after  the  shiiilitude  of  a  palace." — David. 

"To her  new  beauty,  largely  given, 
From  deeper  fountains  looked  and  smiled, 

And  like  a  morning  dream  from  heaven, 
The  woman  gleamed  within  the  child." 

Sterling. 

WE  cannot  say  in  our  day  what  Fenelon 
said  in  his,  that  nothing  is  more 
neglected  than  the  education  of  daughters. 
There  is,  in  our  age  and  country,  an  unusual 
interest  upon  this  subject.  We  regard  this 
as  among  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times — symptomatic  of  an  advancing  civili- 
zation, and  prophetic  of  the  good  days 
coming.  In  many  respects  we  hail  this 
increased  attention  to  female  education,  with 
even  more  hope  than  the  multiplication  of 
colleges ;  for,  as  Fenelon  says,  "  the  educa- 


tion of  woman  is  more  important  than  that 
of  men,  since  the  latter  is  always  her  work." 
The  language  of  the  Psalmist,  freely  in- 
terpreted, adequately  defines  the  true  idea 
of  female  education.  The  comparison  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  solidity  and  polish,  the 
union  of  the  useful  and  the  graceful  in  the 
education  of  woman,  fitting  her  to  become 
the  support  and  grace  of  social  life.  Let  it 
be  the  aim  of  all  intrusted  with  this  depart- 
ment of  education  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
the  Psalmist,  that  our  daughters  may  be 
"  polished  corner-stones."  Let  their  training 
have  special  reference  to  the  home-life. 
And  in  this  prospective  reference  we  include 
good  house-keeping.  This  may  seem  rather 
prosaic  and  homely  to  sentimental  young 
ladies,  and  yet  is  among  the  fine  as  well  as 
useful  arts,  and  rightly  viewed,  its  very 
utilities,  like  the  fountain  of  living  water, 
sparkle  into  beauty. 
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But  they  arc  not  only  to  be  corner-stones. 
but  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  temple, 
Let  every  attention  be  paid  to  the  culture 
of  pure  taste,  a  refined  imagination,  and 
that  natural  grace  of  manner  which  will 
invest  her  true  womanhood  with  the  graces 
of  refinement  and  social  courtesy,  as  distin- 
guishable from  the  artificial  manners  of 
fashionable  life,  as  the  dewy  freshness  and 
sparkling  beauty  of  a  spring  morning,  from 
the  glittering  frostwork  of  winter.  But  reli- 
gion is  "the  highest  jewel  in  her  crown." 
Let  her  learn  early  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  whose  deepest  truth  and  inmost  life 
was  revealed  to  the  sisters  of  Bethany. 
Then  will  she  be  prepared  to  fulfil  her  holy 
mission,  as  the  priestess  in  her  household  of 
an  immortal  faith,  folding  the  hands  of  in- 
fancy in  prayer,  and  pointing  with  her  own 
to  heaven. 

"  She  can  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessing." 

T.  S. 


THE  MOTHER'S  LESSON. 

A  MOTHER,  sitting  in  her  parlor,  over- 
heard her  child,  whom  a  sister  was 
dressing,  say  repeatedly,  "  No,  I  don't  want 
to  say  my  prayers,  I  don't  want  to  say  my 
prayers." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  child  appearing  at  the 
parlor  door. 

"  Good  morning,  my  child." 
"  I  am  going  to  get  my  breakfast." 
"  Stop  a  minute,  I  want  you  to  come  and 
see  me  first." 

The  mother  laid  down  her  work  on  the  next 
chair,  and  the  boy  ran  toward  her.  She 
took  him  up.  He  kneeled  in  her  lap,  and 
laid  his  face  down  upon  her  shoulder,  his 
cheek  agaiust  her  ear.  The  mother  rocked 
her  chair  slowly   backward   and   forward. 


"Are  you  pretty  well  this  morning?"  said 
she,  in  a  kind  and  gentle  tone. 
"  Yes,  mother,  I  am  very  well." 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  well.  I  am  very 
well,  too ;  and  when  I  waked  up  this  morn- 
ing, and  found  that  I  was  well,  I  thanked 
God  for  taking  care  of  me." 

"  Did  you  ?"  said  the  boy  in  a  low  tone — 
half  a  whisper.  He  paused  after  it — con- 
science was  at  its  work. 

"  Did  you  ever  feel  my  pulse  ?"  a.sked  his 
mother,  after  a  minute  of  silence,  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  boy  down  and  sitting 
him  in  her  lap,  and  placing  his  fingers  on 
her  wrist. 

"  No,  but  I  have  felt  mine." 
"  Well,  don't  you  feel  mine  now — how  it 
goes  beating." 

"  Yes,"  says  the  child. 
"If  it  should  stop  beating  I  should  die." 
"  Should  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  can't  keep  it  beating." 
"Who  can?" 

"  God."  A  silence.  "  You  have  a  pulse 
too  which  beats  here  in  your  bosom,  in  your 
arm,  and  all  over  you,  and  I  cannot  keep  it 
beating,  nor  can  you — nobody  can  but  God. 
If  he  should  not  take  care  of  you,  who 
could  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  child,  with   a 
look  of  anxiety,  and  another  pause  ensued. 
"  So,    when    I   waked    this   morning,   I 
thought  I'd  ask  God  to  take  care  of  me  and 
all  of  us." 

"  Did  you  ask  him  to  take  care  of  me  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  I  thought  you  would  ask  him 
yourself." 

A  long  pause  ensued — the  deep  and 
thoughtful  expression  of  his  countenance 
showed  that  his  heart  was  reached. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  ask  him 
yourself?" 

"  Y'^es,"  said  the  boy,  readily. 
He  kneeled  again  in  his  mothers  lap,  and 
uttered,  in  his  simple  and  broken  language, 
a  prayer  for  the  protection  of  Heaven. 


(Sbitorial  lo0li-®aH^ 


CATHARINE  DE  BORA,  &c.  By  J.  G. 
Morris,  D.D.  For  Lutheran  Board  of 
Publication.     Lindsay  &  Biakiston. 

We  begin,  by  the  commonplace  remark, 
that  this  is  a  beautiful  book.  Beautiful  with- 
out and  within.  We  confess  to  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive admiration  of  all  the  Doctor's  pro- 
ductions. There  is  something  so  genial  and 
life-like  about  his  writings,  that  one  cannot  help 
but  admire  them.  And  this  peculiarity  makes 
his  works  popular,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
This  little  book,  lifting  the  veil  from  Luther's 
home-life,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Every 
Lutheran  should  have  it,  to  form  a  complete 
idea  of  Luther.  For,  you  never  know  any 
man  fully,  until  you  see  what  he  is  at  home. 
The  Doctor  has  done  much  to  enrich  the 
Church  with  this  kind  of  literature.  We 
hope  he  will  continue  to  be  useful  in  this 
way.  Carlyle  sometimes  signed  his  name 
Thos.  Carlyle,  Book-maker — so  the  Doctor 
after  a  while  will  be  able  to  sign  himself  Jno. 
G.  Morris,  Book-maker. 

But,  with  all  my  admiration  for  this  book,  I 
was  a  little  provoked  at  the  Doctor's  estimate 
of  Catharine  De  Bora's  character.  In  the 
eighth  chapter,  he  says,  "  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  her  history,  apart  from  her 
illustrious  husband  .  .  .  distinguished  by  no 
extraordinary  talents,  .  .  .  nothing  more  than 
the  virtuous  woman  described  by  Solomon  .  .  . 
never  neglected  domestic  duties;  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  the  comforter  of  Luther," 
&c. 

What  a  jumble  of  inconsistencies !  I  will 
say  nothing  of  the  estimate  the  Doctor  makes 
of  her  intellectual  character.  If  we  can 
judge  from  Luther's  letters,  we  should  say, 
that  he  regarded  her  as  possessing  a  noble 
mind ;  and,  I  should  think,  a  man  ought  to 
know  something,  in  this  respect,  about  his 
own  wife.  But  what  does  the  Doctor  mean, 
after  conceding  to  her  every  excellency  that 
belongs  to  woman,  by  saying,  that  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  her,  only  the  virtu- 
ous woman  described  by  Solomon  ?  Did  the 
Doctor  expect  to  find  her  something  more  than 
a  woman?  So  it  would  seem.  The  Doctor 
has  committed  the  very  mistake  of  some 
critics,  who  find  fault  with  Shakspeare,  be- 
cause his  female  characters  are  inferior  to  his 
characters  of  men.  He  saw  what  some  seem 
imable  to  see,  how  woman  can  equal  man, 
without  becoming  man;  or  how  she  can  differ 
from  him,  without  being  inferior  to  him.  Equa- 
lity according  to  their  ideas,  involves  identity, 
and  runs  directly  into  substitution.  On  this 
ground,  woman  cannot  be  made  equal  to  man, 
except  by  unsexing  and  unsphering  her;    a 


thing  which  Shakspeare  was  just  as  far  from 
doing  as  nature  is.  To  say  that  Catharine 
was  not  remarkable,  in  the  sense  that  Luther 
was,  is  simply  to  say  that  she  was  a  woman, 
as  she  ought  to  have  been,  and  not  a  man,  as 
Luther  had  reason  to  rejoice  she  was  not. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  Doctor  about 
Catharine,  is  infected  with  the  heresy  that 
the  head  is  greater  than  the  heart.  He  seems 
to  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  "  woman  is  the 
representative  of  affection,  man  of  thought ; 
woman  carries  her  strength  in  her  heart; 
man,  in  his  head ;  that  man,  by  eminence,  is 
intellect — woman  is  love."  He  sees  nothing 
remarkable  in  Catharine,  because  she  is  only  A 
■WOMAN.  His  ideas  are  tainted  with  the  old 
barbarous  error,  which  sets  Napoleon  above 
Howard;  and  a  great  reasoner  or  orator  above 
a  working  saint.  Now,  to  tell  us  that  Catha- 
rine was  all  a  wife  or  mother  could  be ;  that 
she  was  full  of  kindness  and  love;  a  minister- 
ing angel  beside  the  couch  of  sickness;  and 
in  the  hovels  of  poverty  and  pain ;  and  then, 
to  say  she  was  only  a  woman,  receiving  all 
her  glory  from  her  husband,  is  preposterous 
in  the  extreme.  Why,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  woman  as  Catharine  De  Bora,  the  intellect 
of  a  Plato  would  be  abashed.  "  In  sight  of 
such  excellence,  I  am  ashamed  of  intellect; 
I  would  not  look  upon  the  greatest  mind  that 
ever  spake  to  ages  yet  unborn." — 

"What  I  most  prize  in  woman 
Is  her  affeclions,  not  her  intellect ! 
The  intellect  is  finite,  but  the  affeclions 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted." 

But,  after  all,  the  book  is  admirable.  It 
appears  in  a  dress,  chaste  and  beautiful. 
Lindsay  &  Biakiston  are  unrivalled  in  their 
taste  and  style  of  getting  up  books. 

T.  S. 

Sermons.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  with 
an  Introduction  by  E.  L.  Magoon.  New  York, 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

We  scarcely  know  how  to  characterize  these 
sermons.  Perhaps  no  volume  could  be  named, 
in  which  there  are  so  many  excellencies  and 
blemishes  combined ;  in  which  there  is  so 
much  beauty  commingled  with  deformity;  so 
much  of  true  eloquence  with  rant  and  fustian ; 
so  much  of  the  vulgar  and  the  sublime;  of  the 
solemn  and  the  ludicrous;  of  seeming  charity 
and  the  most  hateful  bigotry;  so  much  bad 
theology  with  earnest  piety  ;  so  much  apparent 
humility  with  the  most  repulsive  egotism  and 
self-conceit;  of  devotion  with  so  much  revolt- 
ing irreverence. 

Spurgeon  has  genius  and  power;  but  he  is 
a  spoiled  child.  His  sermons,  as  such,  have 
little    merit;    and  yet   no  minister    can  read 
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them  Nvitlioiit  profit.  Wliilst  no  one  would 
be  cli«if)ose(l  to  take  them  as  models,  they  are 
full  of  siigf^estions  as  to  what  true  preachin}^ 
ought  to  bo.  He  abounds  in  illustrations  taken 
from  common  life,  anecdotes,  and  often  start- 
ling antitiieses.  There  is  an  earnestness,  a 
directness,  an  impassioned  enthusiasm,  indi- 
cated in  these  sermons,  which,  with  eloquence 
of  tone  and  maimer,  will  ac-count  for  his  won- 
derful pojjularity.  And  yet  a  physiognomist, 
looking  at  "  the  sea  of  niJturned  faces'"  in  his 
chapel,  would  no  doiiht  detect  in  his  auditors, 
a  class  of  people  different  from  that  which 
throngsthechurchesof  MellvillandCummings. 
A  recent  English  correspondent  says,  "  His 
manner  and  style  are  rambling  and  coarse, 
and  calculated  to  take  with  the  more  ignorant 
and  vulgar,  who  appeared,  to  be  tlie  majority 
of  the  crowd." 

Whilst  these  sermons  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  models,  they  may  be  read  by  every 
minister  with  profit.  There  is  a  soul  and 
life  in  his  sermons,  an  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm about  the  man,  which,  with  evangelical 
truth,  are,  after  all,  the  great  elements  of  power 
in  the  pulpit.  What  do  most  people  care 
aboiU  rhetorical  sentences,  and  polished 
figures,  and  studied  proprieties,  in  the  man 
whocomes  to  proclaim  the  Eternal  counsels — 
to  treat  with  them  of  everlasting  things,  of 
life  and  death,  of  hell  and  heaven  !  Nothing 
can  compensate  for  the  want  of  life  and 
earnestness  in  the  pulpit.  And  the  contro- 
versy about  reading  sermons  has  proceeded 
upon  principles  that  are  not  involved  in  the 
vital  question  at  issue.  I  have  listened  to 
men  who  read,  but  who  stirred  my  inmost 
soul ;  I  have  listened  to  what  are  called  ex- 
temporaneous sermons,  that  were  dull  as 
night.  No — let  a  man  put  his  soul  into  his 
sermon,  let  him  be  in  earnest,  and  no  one 
cares  about  his  notes.  The  most  powerful 
sermon  ever  delivered  in  this,  or  any  country, 
was  read,  by  President  Edwards,  with  the 
manuscript  held  near  his  face.  But  Spurgeon's 
sermons,  read  them.     They  will  do  you  good. 

T.  S. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By 
William  Archer  Butler,  A.M.,  Philadel- 
phia.  Parry  and  McMillan. 

These  sermons  will  soon  become  classical 
in  modern  theological  literature.  They  are 
equal  to  any  sermons  we  have  ever  read,  for 
originality  of  thought,  richness  of  imagery, 
brilliance  of  fancy,  exuberant  eloquence  of 
words — combined  with  lucid  expositions  of 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  instinct 
with  profound  spiritual  life,  and  intense  fervor 
of  piety.  The  North  British  Review  says, 
"  Few  sermons  in  our  language  exhibit  the 
same  rare  combination  of  excellencies ;  im- 
agery almost  as  rich  as  Taylor's ;  oratory  as 
vigorous  often  as  South's  ;  piety  as  elevated  as 
Howe's  ;  and  a  fervor  as  intense,  at  times,  as 


Baxters."  Minister*  will  do  well  to  powess 
these  sermons.  Some  ministers  affectedly 
boast  of  their  having  no  sermons  in  their 
library — never  read  other  men'.s  sermons. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  statesman,  who 
tells  you  he  never  reads  Fox,  or  firskine,  Cal- 
hoim.  Clay,  or  Webster?  W^liat  would  you 
think  of  an  artist,  who  tells  you  he  never 
studios  any  of  the  old  masters  ?  I  leave  you 
to  make  the  application  of  these  interrogato- 
ries. T.  S. 

The  Life  and  Times  or  Ulric  Zwinoli. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Hottinger,  by 
Prof.  T.  C.  Porter.  Harrisburg.  Published 
by  Theodore  F.  Scheffer. 

The  history  of  the  great  .Swiss  Reformer, 
by  Hottinger,  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  peculiar  cast  of  Hottinger's  mind,  as  an 
analyst,  is  seen  throughout  the  work.  It  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  facts  and  incidents, 
in  the  history  of  this  great  man,  but  a  philoso- 
phical analysis  of  his  inner  and  outer  life,  and 
an  unveiling  of  the  great  principles  that  were 
working  out  in  the  great  deeds  and  revolutions 
of  that  eventful  epoch  of  the  world. 

The  work  confirms  the  statement  of  Mos- 
heim,  that  Zwingli  was  a  man  of  vast  erudi- 
tion and  sagacity,  as  well  as  of  uncommon 
decision  and  heroic  daring.  It  is  equally 
obvious,  that  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  truth, 
in  his  mountain  home,  before  Luiher  came  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  history  falsifies  the  attempted  disparage- 
ment of  his  work,  by  the  assertion  that  he 
only  took  the  words  out  of  Luther's  mouth. 
Zwingli  says.  "  Before  any  one  in  our  country 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Luther,  I  had  com- 
menced to  preach  the  Gospel,  in  the  year  1516. 
Who,  then,  shall  give  me  the  nickname  of 
Lutheran?  I  will  bear  no  name  but  that  of 
my  Captain,  Christ,  whose  soldier  I  am ;  I 
hope  everybody  will  understand  why  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  nicknamed  Lutheran;  althoiigh 
I  esteem  Luther  as  highly  as  any  man  living."' 
The  odium  which  some  have  attached  to  the 
end  of  this  Reformer,  falling  on  the  field  of 
battle,  is  effectually  removed  ;  and  the  asper- 
sion of  his  fair  fame,  in  this  point,  is  seen  to 
originate  in  a  total  misapprehension  of  the 
genius  of  the  Swiss  nation  in  that  century. 

The  history  of  such  a  man,  living  and  act- 
ing in  that  eventful  era  of  the  Church,  cannot 
fail  to  possess  an  absorbing  interest  to  every 
reader.  As  founder  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
his  life  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  every  student 
of  Church  history. 

Mr.  Scheffer,  the  publisher,  has  demon- 
strated, that  books  can  be  made  in  Harrisburg 
as  well  as  Philadelphia.  The  entire  mecha- 
nical execution  of  the  work,  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  issues  of  our  best  publish- 
ing houses.  T.  S. 

Lutheran  Books. — We  have  not  noticed 
some  of  the   more   recent   Lutheran  Publica- 
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tions,  because  they  have  already  been  brought 
before  the  people  in  the  papers  of  the  Church. 
Any  additional  notice  here,  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  Others  have  been  over- 
looked, because  not  sent  to  us.  We  buy  all 
Lutheran  books  (with  an  occasional  exception), 
as  a   matter  of  principle.     But,  unless  books 


are  sent  to  the  Home  Journal,  with  a  request 
to  have  them  noticed,  they  can  have  no  place 
in  this  department.  We  have  now  more 
books  on  hand,  that  have  been  sent  to  us  from 
different  publishing  establishments,  than  we 
can  notice  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Journal.  T.  S. 
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Church  Consecration. — The  new,  ele- 
gant, and  spacious  German  Lutheran  Church, 
recently  finished  at  AUentown,  Lehigh  County, 
Pa.,  of  which  Rev.  J.  Vogelb.^ch  is  the  be- 
loved pastor,  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 21st  and  22d.  Two  able  and  eloquent 
discourses  in  German  were  preached  on  Sun- 
day by  Rev.  W.  J.  Mann,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
each  occasion  to  crowded  and  highly  interested 
audiences.  On  Monday  afternoon,  a  German 
discourse  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  DoBBS, 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  Rev.  E.  W.  Hutter 
preached  in  English.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  church  edifices  be- 
longing to  the  Lutheran  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  and  speaks  volumes  in  testi- 
mony of  the  Christian  liberality  and  enterprise 
of  the  Lutherans  in  that  section  of  the  State. 
The  English  Church,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Rev.  B.  M.  ScHMUCKER,  in  the  same  town, 
is  also  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  Lutheran  Church  in  our  German 
counties  evidently  exhibits  unmistakable  proofs 
of  a  most  gratifying  augmentation,  both  of 
spirit  and  numbers.  When  we  contrast  the 
present  condition  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
AUentown  with  what  it  was,  when  we  lived 
there,  twenty  years  ago,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  the  amazing  and  stupendous  change. 
The  work  of  the  Lord  in  that  garden  spot  of 
Pennsylvania  is  mightily  on  the  increase.  Nor 
is  the  change  merely  external.  True,  heart- 
felt, evangelical  piety,  has  received  a  wonder- 
ful impetus.  Prayer-meetings  are  numerous. 
The  Sabbath-schools  are  well  filled,  and  the 
audiences  during  Divine  service  are  attentive 
and  devout  as  any  in  the  land.  The  contribu- 
tions to  benevolent  purposes  are  tenfold  larger 
than  formerly.  In  a  word,  the  ministers  of 
Christ  are  not  laboring  in  vain.  The  work  of 
the  Lord  is  most  abundantly  prospering  in 
their  hands.  H. 

Western  Africa. — Our  pages,  this  month, 
are  enriched  by  a  valuable  contribution,  from 
Rev.  Morris  Officer,  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  population  of  Western  Africa, 
and  the  prospects  of  establishing  a  mission 
among  that  degraded  people.     The  article  is 


compiled  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  same 
brother,  which  is  sold,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mission,  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  extensively  read  and 
circulated.  Brother  Officer,  it  is  perhaps  not 
generally  known,  has  spent  some  time  in 
Western  Africa,  has  travelled  there  extensively, 
and  therefore  speaks  what  he  knows,  and 
testifies  what  he  has  seen.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed General  Superintendent  of  a  mission 
for  Western  Africa,  to  be  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Synod,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  visiting  the  Lutheran  Churches,  and 
collecting  moneys  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
a  noble,  although  gigantic  undertaking,  and 
we  trust  the  self-denying  and  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  Brother  Officer  will  meet  with  a 
suitable  response  from  our  Lutheran  charges. 

H. 

Commencement  Exercises  at  Gettys- 
burg.— The  concluding  exercises  in  the  Col- 
lege and  Seminary,  at  Gettysburg,  at  the  close 
of  last  month,  attracted  an  unusual  number 
of  visitors ;  and  were  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting.  Col.  Samuel  W.  Black,  of  Pitts- 
burg, delivered  an  address  before  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society.  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  before  the  Phrena  Kos- 
mian  Society;  and  Edward  M  Pherson,  Esq., 
of  Gettysburg,  before  the  Alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  addresses  were  all  listened  to  with 
marked  interest,  and  were  most  favorably 
received  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing them.  They  will  of  course  be  printed. 
The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  con- 
ferred on  Prof.  Egoers,  of  Hagerstown  ;  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  on  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Mann,  of  Philadelphia ;  honors  wisely  and 
worthily  bestowed.  We  are  happy  to  find, 
that  among  the  great  body  of  Lutherans 
throughout  the  country,  an  increasing  interest 
is  being  manifested  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
educational  institutions;  and,  we  bespeak  in 
their  behalf,  the  prayers  and  the  patronage  of 
all  our  people.  H. 

The  East  Pennsylvania  Synod  meets  at 
Hughesville,  Lycoming  County,  in  the  charge 
of  Rev.  George  Parsons,  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 3d,  1856.  H. 
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TOMB-YARD  LITERATURE. 

BY   REV.   W.    H.    LUCKENBACH. 

WHILE  leisurely  strolling  through  the 
avenues  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
some  time  since,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  a  very  simple,  yet  very  significant  em- 
blem, which  stood  out  in  bold  relief  on  a 
plain  marble  tombstone.  It  was  a  hand, 
whose  index-finger  pointed  diagonally  to- 
wards heaven,  and  immediately  over  it  was 
the  word  "  goxe."  How  fruitfully  sugges- 
tive such  a  word  in  such  a  place  is,  even  the 
most  thoughtless  cannot  but  realize.  It 
struck  my  senses  like  an  echo  from  the 
other  world.  It  was  the  index  of  a  departed 
soul.  It  seemed  to  refer  indirectly  to  the 
volume  of  the  past,  and  directly  to  the 
sealed  folio  of  the  future. 

As  unwilling  as  I  was  at  the  time  to  enter- 
tain the  thought,  it  occurred  to  me  irresisti- 
bly, that,  although  in  one  sense  the  emblem 
was  literally  true,  in  another  it  mat/  be 
false.  The  word  as  predicated  of  the  dead 
was  appropriately  chosen.  The  pointing  of 
the  finger  towards  heaven,  although  chiselled 
there  by  the  direction  of  fond  and  affec- 
tionate survivors,  may  have  been,  to  use  no 
harsher  term,  a  gross  mistake.  It  requires 
no  horoscopic  knowledge,  nor  prophetic  in- 
spiration, to  determine,  in  general  terms, 
whither  a  soul  goes,  when  the  ligaments 
which  bind  it  to  earth  are  sundered.  Eter- 
nity is  the  common  destination  of  all.  So 
far  as  the  emblem  may  have  referred  to  it, 
no  one  could  have  found  fault  with  its 
design.     The  perfect  ^'abandon,"  however, 
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with  which  symbols  and  scriptures  are  used 
in  the  language  of  the  cemetery  to  indicate 
the  condition  of  the  departed,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  propriety 
and  taste.  Unless  the  volume  of  their  past 
history  can  furnish  the  most  indubitable 
c  priori  arguments,  thoroughly  convincing 
the  surviving  friends  that  the  departed  are 
at  rest,  how  can  these  friends  conscientiously 
perpetuate,  by  engraving  upon  marble,  what 
must,  upon  sober  reflection,  appear  to  them 
as  false?  The  finger  on  the  monument 
pointed  towards  heaven.  True,  the  hand  ot 
affection  had  graven  it  there,  and  the  ofiices 
of  affection  should  ever  be  respected.  But 
it  should  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  love  may  err  as  egregiously  as  the 
judgment  of  hate,  or  of  any  other  passion. 
At  least,  that  it  is  not  always  ini2)artial,  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  human  nature  will 
readily  prove ;  and  that  its  decisions  in  in- 
stances of  this  kind  should  be  uttered  cau- 
tiously, and  never  without  the  most  assuring 
evidences  of  correctness,  the  most  ardent 
friend  must  admit. 

The  utterance  of  such  sentiments  as  these 
may  appear  to  some  to  be  unkind  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  They  mav  seem  to  be  a 
cruel  attack  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
They  are  meant  not  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
departed,  whose  souls  have  been  disposed-of 
by  Him  who  alone  directs  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  but  rather  in  kindness,  as  a  cor- 
rective for  what  has  certainly  degenerated 
to  an  evil,  on  the  part  of  the  living.  Many 
of  these,  misled  by  the  instincts  of  aflection, 
and  by  the  prompting  of  a  mere  wish,  with- 
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out  any  other  warrant  for  so  doing,  are 
induced  virtually  to  perpetuate  an  epitaph 
whose  eulogistic  tone  harmonizes  but  very 
little,  if  at  all,  with  the  tone  of  their  de- 
ceased friend's  former  life.  Could  some  of 
the  dead  rise  from  their  clay  pillows,  and 
stand  before  the  index  of  their  character 
which  had  been  chisselled  over  them,  al- 
though they  may  have  formerly  loved  their 
friends,  and  always  respected  and  appre- 
ciated the  offices  of  their  affection ;  yet, 
acting  under  a  sense  of  justice,  which  was 
quickened  by  a  residence  in  eternity,  they 
would  doubtless  cut  off  from  their  monu- 
ments every  excrescence  which  had  been 
sculptured  on  them.  Many  who  are  now 
slumbering  unconsciously  under  columns 
and  sepulchres  of  pompous  sculpture,  made 
radiant  with  the  relation  of  attributed  vir- 
tues, instead  of  re-chiselling  the  characters 
of  the  eulogistic  epitaph,  which  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time  had  almost  effaced,  like 
Scotland's  Old  Mortality,  would  doubtless 
rather  assist  in  finishing  the  work  which 
Time  had  begun,  by  obliterating  them  at  a 
stroke — preferring  a  naked  blank  on  the 
marble  that  designates  their  resting-place, 
before  any  elegiac  or  prosaic  flattery. 

I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  repudiating 
that  affection  for  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, which  prompts  the  living  to  beautify 
the  place  where  their  friends  are  buried.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  rather  encourage  it. 
It  is  a  noble  impulse  that  directs  the 
mourner  to  soften  the  asperities  of  the  grave, 
by  crowding  it  with  flowers,  and  by  making 
it  as  attractive  to  the  passer-by,  as  its  solemn 
realities  will  admit  of.  Plant  the  evergreen 
around  its  borders.  Cultivate  the  "  forget- 
me-not"  on  the  little  mound  raised  over  the 
loved  form  lying  beneath  it.  Make  it  a 
sunny  spot  instead  of  a  gloomy  one.  Let 
the  living  see  that  the  dead  are  not  wholly 
forgotten.  Let  the  heartless  world  know 
that  the  associations  of  friendship  and  love 
cannot  be  dissolved,  even  by  the  moisture  of 
death ;  but  let  all  this  be  done  without  tran- 
scending the  bounds  of  truth  and  justice. 
But  few  individuals  are  solicitous  about 
what  kind  of  ornament  shall  decorate  their 
tomb,  after  they  are  once  gone ;  and  but 
fewer  still  are  willing  to  have  their  virtues 


emblazoned  to  a  gaping  crowd,  on  the  cold 
marble,  however  deserving  of  such  an  adver- 
tisement they  esteem  themselves  to  be. 
Why  not  act,  then,  in  accordance  with  what 
their  wish  would  be,  could  they  communicate 
it  to  us  from  the  other  world  ;  and  instead  of 
capitalizing  their  merits,  and  publishing  to 
the  world  in  letters  of  stone,  an  assurance 
in  reference  to  them,  which  may  have  no 
safer  basis  than  a  wish,  leave  their  monu- 
ment destitute  of  any  letters  or  graven  cha- 
racters, save  those  of  the  bare  name,  age, 
and  date  of  birth  and  decease  ? 
LocKPORT,  October,  1856. 


A  COMPLETE  SALVATION. 

SALVATION  is  finished.  It  is  offered. 
Shall  it  be  rejected?  Take  the  good  of 
it,  and  give  Him  the  glory.  "  He  is  the 
God  of  our  salvation."  "  In  His  name  we 
will  set  up  our  banners."  In  that  ladder, 
whereby  Faith  climbs  her  way  aloft  to  Hea- 
ven, there  is  not  a  round  that  we  can  call 
our  own.  In  this  ark,  which,  with  open 
door,  offers  an  asylum  in  the  coming  storm 
— a  refuge  in  the  rising  flood,  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  keel  to  deck,  there  is  neither  nail, 
nor  plank,  nor  beam,  that  we  can  claim  as 
ours.  The  plan  of  redemption  was  the  de- 
sign of  infinite  wisdom  ;  its  execution  was 
left  to  dying  love,  and  it  is  Mercy,  generous 
Mercy,  whose  fair  form  stands  in  the  open 
door,  bidding,  entreating,  beseeching  you 
all  to  come  in.  Listen  to  the  voice  of 
Jesus,  '■  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."'  And  let  His  mother  teach  you,  how 
to  speak;  and  learn  from  angels,  how  to 
sing.  With  her,  the  casketof  a  divine  jewel, 
who  held  the  babe  yet  unborn  in  her  virgin 
womb — with  Mary,  say,  "  My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord ;  my  spirit  has  rejoiced 
in  God,  my  Saviour ;  for  He  that  is  mighty 
hath  done  great  things  to  me,  and  Holy  is 
His  name."  Or,  hark  to  the  angels'  song! 
glowing  with  seraphic  fire,  borrow  seraphic 
words,  and  sing  with  them,  ere  they  wheel 
their  bright  ranks  for  upward  flight,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace  and 
good  will  to  men." — Guthrie. 


IDA  PFEIFFER,  THE  FEMALE 
TRAVELLER. 

IF  the  consistent  pursuit  and  ultimate  ac- 
complishment of  a  purpose  entertained 
from  an  early  period  of  life,  and  the  courage 
and  perseverance  with  which  that  purpose 
has  been  carried  out,  and  the  self-denial  ne- 
cessary to  that  end,  can  excite  feelings  of  ad- 
miration, truly  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  is  fully  entitled  to 
them,  and  she  may  be  regarded  as,  without 
exception,  the  most  wonderful  woman  of  the 


age.  Madame  Pfeiffer  was  born  at  Vienna 
in  the  year  1797.  From  her  early  infancy 
she  displayed  a  determination  of  character 
that  nothing  was  able  to  subdue,  and  which 
developed  itself  with  her  increasing  years. 
One  trait  of  her  character  will  suffice  to  show 
her  fixity  of  purpose.  When  Napoleon  was 
residing  at  SchOnbrunn,  afler  his  entry  into 
Vienna,  he  was  to  hold  a  grand  review  of 
his  troops,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienna  went,  from  a  desire  to  see  the  great- 
est general  of  his  time.  Ida,  who  was  then 
eleven  years  old,  had  learned  from  books 
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and  persons  by  whom  she  was  surrounded 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  tyrant  and  an  op- 
pressor of  her  country,  and  she  consequently 
entertained  the  most  intense  hatred  towards 
him.  She  had  refused  to  go  when  asked  by 
her  mother,  but  the  latter,  not  wishing  to  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure,  took  her  daughter 
by  force  to  the  review.  They  obtained  a 
good  station,  from  whence  they  could  see 
all  that  passed.  At  length  the  procession 
began  to  move,  and  as  a  body  of  officers 
were  riding  by,  Ida,  in  order  that  her  eyes 
might  not  be  polluted  with  the  sight  of  the 
man  she  so  thoroughly  detested,  turned  her 
back  towards  them.  The  Emperor  was  not, 
however,  amongst  them.  Her  mother,  an- 
noyed at  her  obstinacy,  took  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  turned  her  back  again,  but 
Ida  determined  not  to  look  at  him,  resolutely 
closed  her  eyes,  and  kept  them  shut  till  the 
Emperor  and  all  his  retinue  were  passed. 

She  informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  her  first 
work,  of  the  intense  desire  for  travel  she  ex- 
perienced during  her  childhood,  but  which 
circumstances  prevented  her  from  indulging. 
In  1820  she  married  Dr.  J.  Pfeiflfer,  of  Lem- 
berg.  By  this  union  she  had  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  followed  the  musical  profession, 
and  studied  under  the  great  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  other  became  a  merchant.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  desires  of  her 
youth  were  renewed  in  all  their  vigor,  and 
she  thought  that,  having  fulfilled  her  duty 
to  her  family,  in  bringing  them  up  and  esta- 
blishing them  in  life,  she  was  not  acting 
contrary  to  her  duty  in  following  the  bent 
of  her  inclinations.  She  knew  that  dangers, 
difficulties,  and  even  death,  might  befall  her, 
but  should  any  of  these  happen  to  her  during 
her  travels,  she  would  thank  God  for  the 
sweet  hours  she  passed  in  beholding  the 
wonders  of  His  creation ;  and  she  begs  her 
readers  not  to  impute  to  her  in  her  travels  a 
desire  for  notoriety  alone,  nor  to  judge  her 
by  the  common  opinion  that  such  a  life  is 
not  befitting  a  woman. 

When  she  had,  by  several  years  of  strict 
economy,  amassed  a  sufficient  sum,  she  set 
off  upon  her  first  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  Holy  Land,  "  for,"  says  she,  "  I  al- 
ways felt  the  most  intense  longing  to  tread 
the  spot  rendered  so  holy  by  the  footsteps  of 


our  Redeemer."  She  returned  safe,  filled 
with  delight  at  her  success,  and  published 
her  first  work,  entitled,  "  The  Travels  of  a 
Vienna  Lady  to  the  Holy  Land,"  a  work  of 
great  interest,  and  bearing  the  impress  of 
truthfulness  in  every  line. 

The  experience  Ida  Pfeiffer  gained — that, 
blessed  with  a  robust  constitution,  limited 
means  need  not  prevent  her  from  under- 
taking still  greater  travels — made  her  form 
the  resolution  of  visiting  scenes  of  a  totally 
different  character ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  her  publishing  her  travels  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Europe,  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  These  interesting 
travels  were  published  in  Pesth,  in  1846. 

Ida  Pfeiffer  had  seen  the  East,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland  had  bubbled 
at  her  feet ;  she  now  entertained  the  project 
of  making  a  voyage  round  the  world.  This 
she  performed  during  the  years  1846  to 
1848.  She  quitted  Vienna  the  1st  of  May, 
1846,  and  landed,  after  a  stormy  passage,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  18th  September,  of 
the  same  year.  During  her  journey  through 
Prague  to  Hamburg,  she  met  with  a  travel- 
ling companion  in  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
manner.  We  give  the  circumstance  in  her 
own  words  :  "  While  in  Prague,  I  met  with 
Count  Berchtold,  an  old  acquaintance ;  when 
he  saw  me,  he  cried, '  Where  are  you  bound 
for  now  ?'  '  To  Brazil,  Count.'  '  To  Brazil? 
I  have  often  wished  to  go  there ;  I  will  go 
with  you.'  '  Have  you  been  thinking  ot 
making  this  journey  for  any  length  of  time?' 
'  Not  long — only  since  I  have  been  speaking 
with  you.'  "  Madame  Pfeiffer  went  to  Ham- 
burg, where  the  Count  joined  her ;  he 
hastily  concluded  the  business  that  brought 
him  there,  and  they  set  sail  together  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival.  After  travelling 
through  the  Brazils,  Ida  went  round  Cape 
Horn,  travelled  through  Chili,  visited  Ota- 
heite,  set  sail  for  China,  and  then  went  to 
India.  Thence  she  went  up  the  Tigris,  to 
visit  the  interesting  ruins  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  then  wandered  through  Khoor- 
distan  and  Persia,  passed  the  Caucasus  and 
travelled  through  the  south  of  Russia,  thence 
to  Constantinople,  and  through  Greece  home. 
When  we  remember  the  dangerous  regions 
she  traversed,   we   are    astonished  at  the 
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intrepidity  of  a  woman  travelling  alone, 
amidst  the  most  savage  tribes  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  passing  from  country  to  country, 
and  from  tribe  to  tribe,  braving  dangers, 
fatigue,  hunger  and  thirst;  and  it  is  indeed 
impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration  from 
the  lady  who  could  undergo  all  these  trials 
and  hardships,  and  display  a  courage  that 
very  few  of  the  opposite  sex  can  boast  of. 
We  can  paint  to  our  imagination  the  mild, 
defenceless,  unassuming  woman,  patiently 
and  hopefully  wending  her  way  through 
savage  hordes — amongst  Chinese,  Malays, 
Hindoos;  amongst  Persians,  Arabs,  Khoords, 
Turcomans,  Bedouins,  and  Turks,  unharmed 
— taking  shelter  beneath  the  lowly  tents  of 
the  women,  partaking  of  their  humble  fare, 
making  trifling  presents  to  the  children, 
busying  herself  in  their  household  affairs, 
teaching  them  many  little  useful  arts.  The 
wild  men  allowed  the  harmless  woman  to 
go  in  and  out  amongst  them  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  from  tent  to  tent  with  her  staff  in  her 
hand,  free  from  injury  and  insult — her  very 
helplessness  being  her  best  protection,  and 
her  right  to  partake  of  their  simple  hospi- 
tality. She  tells  us  how  she  heard,  in  a 
distant  land,  of  the  disturbances  that  were 
taking  place  in  Vienna,  and  of  the  anxiety 
they  gave  rise  to  within  her,  in  a  far-off  land, 
separated  from  all  she  held  dear  on  earth  ; 
how  tardily  the  hours  dragged  on  with  her, 
and  how  slowly  the  ship  seemed  to  sail 
which  was  bearing  her  back  to  her  native 
land.  When  she  arrived,  she  happily  had 
no  loss  to  mourn,  and  in  the  joy  of  meeting 
with  her  family,  all  the  cares  and  anguish 
she  felt  in  their  absence  were  forgotten. 
Her  love  of  travel  was  not  yet  quenched, 
for  scarcely  had  she  given  to  the  world  an 
account  of  these  travels,  than  she  planned 
out  another;  and,  on  the  22d  May,  1851, 
she  arrived  in  London,  and  took  her  passage 
on  board  a  vessel  that  was  starting  that  very 
day,  and  on  the  11th  of  August  reached  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  her  intended  journey  into  the  in- 
terior on  account  of  the  expense,  and  there- 
fore took  ship  again  for  Singapore,  in  order 
to  visit  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ; 
after  this,  she  went  to  Sarawak,  in  Borneo, 
thence  through  the  dangerous  country  of 


the  Dayaks  to  the  Dutch  posse-ssions  in  the 
interior  and  on  the  west  of  the  island.  This 
may  be  considered  the  most  interesting  of 
all  her  travels,  if  we  look  at  the  people 
among  whom  she  passed,  and  who  are  al- 
most unknown  to  Europeans,  except  as  pi- 
rates. 

After  visiting  the  Moluccas,  she  purposed 
going  to  Australia,  but  her  means  would 
not  permit.  She  therefore  sailed  to  Cali- 
fornia, "the  cursed  land  of  gold,"  as  our 
traveller  not  inappropriately  terms  it,  and 
which  every  one  must  agree  is  not  too  severe 
a  terra  to  apply  to  a  country  in  which  such 
scenes  as  she  here  describes  can  take  place. 
"  Of  all  countries  that  I  have  travelled 
through,"  says  Madame  Pfeiffer,  "of  all  the 
dissolute,  immoral  places  that  I  ever  beheld 
or  heard  of,  whether  in  barbarous  or  civi- 
lized lands,  the  gaming  houses  in  California 
are  the  worst.  I  went  into  one,  in  company 
of  a  friend.  The  doors  stood  open ;  every 
inducement  was  held  out  to  enter ;  splendor 
in  every  shape,  temptation  in  its  most  subtle 
and  powerful  form  was  there.  Everything 
united  to  allure  the  soul  and  body  to  de- 
struction— magnificent  hangings,  carpets, 
splendid  paintings,  the  subjects,  however,  of 
such  a  disgusting  character  that  I  was 
obliged  to  put  up  my  hand  to  save  my  eyes 
from  their  pollution.  Wine  and  luxuries  of 
every  description  were  free  to  everybody. 
Everything  was  arranged  with  such  devilish 
art  as  to  lead  poor  mortals  into  the  arms  of 
sin  and  death — yet  everything  in  such  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  so  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
that  its  influence  steals  into  the  soul  like  the 
deadly  poison  of  the  L^pas  tree.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that,  with  passions  aroused,  and  the 
brain  healed  with  drink,  allured  by  beautiful 
women,  who  are  seated  at  the  table  and 
watch  the  game  whilst  the  heaps  of  gold  lie 
piled  up  before  him,  that  the  poor  victim 
hurries  to  the  gaming-table  to  seek  fresh 
excitement,  and  a  new  phase  of  pleasure?"' 

Our  space  warns  us  that  we  must  draw 
our  remarks  to  a  close  ;  but,  before  doing 
so,  we  may  observe,  that  Ida  Pfeiffer  has 
travelled  more  than  any  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  the  middle  ages,  or  indeed  of  the 
present,  for  she  has  not  only  visited  the  Con- 
tinents of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  but 
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America  and  the  Polynesia;  she  has  traversed 
over  L30,000  miles  by  water,  and  18,000  by 
land. 

In  appearance  she  is  slight,  and  rather 
under  the  middle  size;  her  complexion  is 
somewhat  darkened  by  exposure  to  weather 
and  the  heat  of  the  climates  in  which  she 
has  travelled.  The  portrait  accompanying 
this  notice  is  considered  a  faithful  likeness. 
She  enjoys  most  excellent  health,  and  pos- 
sesses, according  to  her  own  description, 
"  nerves  and  sinews  of  steel." 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  remarks 
upon  this  lady,  than  by  quoting  the  im- 
pression made  by  her  upon  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  met  her  at  Vienna,  and  who 
afterwards  was  in  a  company  in  which  she 
was  the  subject  of  conversation:  "Madame 
Pfeiffer,"  he  remarked,  "  is,  by  most  people 
who  have  seen  her,  considered  plain.  I 
cannot  understand  that  any  one,  who  has 
seen  her  while  conversing,  can  say  so.  Her 
smile  is  particularly  sweet  and  captivating. 
Her  soul  beams  from  her  eyes,  and  I  can 
compare  her  smile  to  nothing  less  than  the 
sunbeams  darting  from  behind  a  cloud.  She 
is  very  unassuming  in  her  manners ;  ani- 
mated and  easy  in  her  conversation.  She 
spoke  of  her  travels  in  an  unaffected  style, 
and  her  thoughts  flew  in  a  moment  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  the  opposite,  when- 
ever she  related  a  story,  and  wished  to  draw 
a  contrast  between  different  people.  She 
has  been  where  no  white  man  has  ever  dared 
to  venture — amidst  cannibals  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. She  is  now  making  a  journey  to 
Madagascar,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
all  the  world,  from  Humboldt,  the  oldest 
and  greatest  living  traveller. 


Dr.  Franklin  recommends  a  young  man 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife  to  select  her  "  from 
a  bunch" — giving  as  his  reason  that,  when 
there  are  many  daughters  they  improve  each 
other,  and,  from  emulation,  acquire  more 
accomplishments,  and  know  more,  and  do 
more,  than  a  single  child  spoiled  by  parental 
fondness. 


It  is  a  Chinese  proverb,  that  "the  tongue 
of  a  woman  is  her  sword,  and  she  never 
suffers  it  to  grow  rusty." 


MORNING  ON  THE  HILLS  OF   THE 
KENTUCKY  RIVER. 

BY   M.  R.  M. 

MORNrNG  upon  the  hills  !     The  free  wild  hills, 
Crowned  with  the  forest's  unshorn  majesty, 
And  by  unfettered  streams  made  musical! 
Morning  upon  the  hills!     The  saffron  tints 
That  drape  the  eastern  heavens,  momently 
Are  deepening.    The  lustrous  living  blue 
Between  is  tremulous  with  ecstasy, 
And  consciously  doth  palpitate,  while  beams 
The  God  of  day  in  goldenest  glory, 
At  the  horizon's  verge.     His  altar  fires 
Quiver  and  flash,  till  the  empyreal  depths 
Glow  in  the  kindling  light.    The  priestly  Sun, 
Who  offereth  up  the  morning  ineense — 
Far  down  the  luminous  east,  trail  the  deep 
Fringes  of  his  sacrificial  robes,  purple 
And  gold.    Far  and  wide  floats  the  broad  splendor 
And  pours  in  lambent  streams  the  rich  libation. 
Even  the  shining  drops  of  last  night's  rain, 
That  trembling  hang  upon  the  swaying  boughs, 
Are  all  transmuted  into  burning  gems. 
The  deepest  recess  in  this  ancient  forest 
Is  all  bedropt  with  gold.    And  yon  hoar  clifT 
Doth  clasp  on  its  gray  front  a  jewelled  crown. 
Earth  wakeneth  and  greets  the  early  light 
With  all  her  myriad  voices.    Every  tree 
Gives  grandly  out  a  different  note  to  swell 
The  diapason.     Birds  chant  interludes; 
And  rippling  waters  breathe  a  sot't  contralto; 
Through  these  green  arcades  wakeneth  the  hum 
Of  myriad  insect  life:  and  butterfly 
And  bee  glance  in  the  air  like  winged  gems. 
A  thousand  flowers  yield  their  fresh  young  hearts 
To  deck  the  Sun's  bright  altar;  and  the  air 
Is  freighted  with  the  ambrosial  incense. 
In  the  distance,  thy  blue  waves,  Kentucky, 
Flash  in  the  glittering  sunshine  jubilant! 
Even  the  patient  oxen  in  the  vale, 
With  their  uplifted  eyes  offer  mute  thanks; 
But  the  sobbing  winds,  a  miserere 
Chant  for  the  pale  dead  night,  and  strew  upon 
Her  noteless  grave,  dewy  and  odorous  leaves. 
Morning  upon  the  hills  I     Wake  thou,  my  heart ! 
If  these  insensate  things  such  homage  yield, 
What  offering  hast  thou  for  purer  light ! 
For  thy  fair  birthright  of  immortal  hope. 
That  brighter  glows,  though  the  great  Sun  be  dark* 

ened, 
And  all  this  beauty  perish  like  the  moth? 
Waken,  my  heart,  and  consecrate  thy  powers, 
Thy  aspirations,  and  thy  deep  affections, 
In  the  pure  freshness  of  this  early  light. 
Offer  glad  praise  like  the  exultant  waters; 
Like  the  flowers,  that  offer  their  full  hearts. 
Offer  thine  inward  life,  as  thy  best  incense. 
And,  if  so  be,  that,  like  the  wailing  winds, 
On  hopes  that  faded  in  their  starry  promise 
Thou  strew  the  leaves  of  passionate  regret, 
Yet  offer  praise,  that,  like  yon  hoary  cliff. 
Thy  life  is  brightened  with  supernal  glory; 
And  the  dark  lone  chambers  of  thy  sorrow, 
Like  the  recesses  of  this  ancient  forest. 
Are  everywhere  bedropt  with  most  fine  gold. 
Midsummer,  Koseheath,  Kt. 
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THE  JEWS. 

BY   REV.   WII-LIAM    GKUHAUDT. 

THE  history  of  the  Jews  has  no  parallel. 
Hence  it  must  be  a  matter  of  no  small 
interest  to  the  lover  of  historical  research  to 
trace  the  character,  fortunes,  and  transac- 
tions of  this  singular  people,  the  once  favored 
few  of  God.  Their  perpetuity,  as  well  as 
their  national  immortality,  is  at  once  striking 
to  the  human  mind.  To  the  philosopher  it 
furnishes  ample  means  for  deep  speculation  ; 
to  the  political  inquirer  it  is  a  problem  of 
the  most  curious  kind  ;  and  to  the  Christian 
and  philanthropist  it  affords  a  subject  of  pro- 
found and  awful  admiration.  While  nations, 
religions,  and  countries  have  been  indis- 
criminately swept  away,  they  alone  have 
withstood  the  impetuous  torrent  of  time, 
and  preserved  a  perpetual  sameness  through 
rolling  ages.  Greece  and  Rome  are  no 
more.  Their  descendants,  mixed  with  other 
nations,  have  lost  even  the  traces  of  their 
origin ;  while  the  Jewish  nation,  a  popula- 
tion of  a  few  millions,  so  often  subjugated, 
have  stood  the  test  of  thirty  revolving  centu- 
ries of  persecution,  and  now  stands,  like 
an  unbroken  column,  amidst  the  wreck  of 
worlds  and  the  ruins  of  nature. 

We  find  them  at  first  a  small  pastoral 
family  in  the  lovely  land  of  Palestine,  de- 
spised, indeed,  by  the  surrounding  heathen, 
but  the  people  of  God  in  embryo.  They 
gradually  swell  into  a  nation,  presenting 
the  most  singular  phenomena  in  their  move- 
ments and  transactions.  "  At  one  time  they 
are  nearly  consumed  with  famine,  then  they 
are  slaves,  then  they  wander  as  outcasts  in 
a  wilderness,  and  again  they  are  restored  to 
their  land  of  promise  through  the  inter- 
position of  kind  heaven."  After  many  M'ars, 
ten  of  the  tribes  are  carried  captive  to  As- 
syria, whence  they  have  never  returned. 
The  remaining  two  tribes,  after  seventy 
years'  captivity  in  Babylon,  are  permitted 
to  return  to  their  native  land,  to  rebuild 
their  city  and  their  temple,  and  to  become 
the  instruments  of  dispensation  which  em- 
braces the  dearest  interests  of  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam.  Their  long-pro- 
mised, long-expected  Messiah  appears.  The 
prophecies  become  clear.     The  predictions 


of  God's  word  are  fulfilled.  Every  type 
meets  its  antetype  ;  for  "  tfie  Word  wan  mad'', 
flenk."  But  behold!  the  deluded  Jews  reject 
the  Messiah  !  They  crucify  their  God  !  The 
cup  of  their  wickedness  is  full.  The  climax 
is  complete,  and  the  curse  of  God  follows. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  fol- 
lowed the  annihilation  of  the  political  exist- 
ence of  the  Jews.  All  that  survived  that 
dreadful  event  were  doomed  to  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence  as  slaves  in  a  foreign 
country.  Their  land  was  portioned  out 
among  strangers,  and  they  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  look  upon  their  holy  city  and 
their  sacred  temple.  "  Dispersed  and  exiled 
from  their  native  soil  and  air,  they  now 
wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth  without  a 
king,  either  human  or  divine;  and  even  as 
strangers  they  are  not  permitted  to  touch 
with  their  footsteps  their  native  soil."  They 
are  found  in  Europe  and  America,  in  the 
wildest  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even 
within  the  walls  of  China,  but  all  bearing 
substantially  the  same  character.  Centuries, 
indeed,  have  rolled  on,  revolutions  have  con- 
vulsed the  globe,  wars  and  civil  commotions 
have  swept  over  kingdoms  and  nations,  new 
and  strange  opinions  have  disturbed  the 
human  race,  but  the  Jews  have  remained 
unchanged.  They  ai-e  the  same  as  the  dark 
superstition  of  the  middle  ages  made  them 
— the  same  as  when  they  fled  from  the  sword 
of  the  merciless  Crusader.  Unhappy  race  I 
They  are  despised  and  hated  by  all.  Their 
very  name  has  become  a  term  for  villany 
and  extortion.  They  are  scorned  by  saint, 
by  savage,  and  by  sage.  Pagans,  Christians, 
and  Mahommedans  have  united  in  treading 
under  foot  the  scattered  remnant  of  fallen 
Israel ! 

No  one  can  contemplate  the  former  and 
present  condition  of  the  Jews  without  emo- 
tions of  profound  and  awful  admiration. 
Once  they  constituted  a  powerful  nation, 
concentrated  in  one  land,  and  bound  together 
in  peace  and  harmony — now  they  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  habitable  world.  Once 
they  formed  the  pride  of  all  the  world — now 
they  have  become  the  contempt  of  every 
nation.  Once  they  were  the  favored  people 
of  God — notii  they  are  despised  by  man  and 
neglected  of  God ! 
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"They  for  whose  sake  rolled  back  the  swelling  sea, 
Whom  fire  and  cloud  led  forth  unharmed  and  free — 
Behold  them  at  their  nation's  proudest  hour, 
When  neighboring  kingdoms  feared  and  felt  their 

power. 
Beneath  their  fig-tree's  shade  and  creeping  vine, 
With  peace  and  plenty  crowned  they  safe  recline- 
Their  sweet  green  fields  each  fertile  valley  fill, 
Their  flocks  roam  free  o'er  every  vine-clad  hill. 
On  Zion's  height,  the  pride  of  all  the  land, 
In  awful  grandeur  see  the  Temple  stand; 
0"er  its  white  walls  those  golden  turrets  glow, 
Like  sunset,  lingering  on  the  mountain  snow. 

"But  vengeance  came  to  quell  their  impious  pride, 
And  o'er  them  rolled  destruction's  fiery  tide. 
No  more  from  Pnlestina's  woody  dells 
The  sacred  anthem  to  Jehovah  swells; 
The  heavenly  harp  is  hushed  on  Zion's  hill. 
And  prophets  walk  no  more  by  Siloa's  rill; 
That  shrine  which  so  magnificently  shone. 
Razed  to  the  ground,  its  deep  foundations  gone; 
Themselves  in  hopeless  exile  doomed  to  roam 
Far  from  the  land  they  fondly  call  their  home; 
Of  all  earth's  nations  once  the  chosen  race. 
Now  heirs  of  scorn,  oppression,  and  disgrace." 

But  behold  the  conduct  of  the  Jew  amid 
all  reverses,  persecutions,  and  reproaches ! 
His  bosom  does  not  swell  with  indignation. 
Assured  that  his  Shiloh  will  yet  come  to 
deliver  him  and  restore  him  to  his  long-lost 
home,  he  still  looks  anxiously  forward  to  his 
temporal  emancipation  and  spiritual  re- 
demption. Mindful  of  his  once  exalted 
position,  he  rises  above  all  contempt,  and 
looks  forward  with  hope,  though  false  it  be. 
"  Like  the  haughty  Roman,  banished  from 
the  world,  the  Israelite  throws  back  the 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  still  retreats  to 
the  lofty  conviction,  that  his  race  is  not  ex- 
cluded as  unworthy,  but  only  kept  apart  as 
a  sacred  people,  humiliated,  indeed,  but  still 
hallowed  and  reserved  for  the  sure  though 
tardy  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise."  He 
exults  in  the  idea  that  his  election  will  yet 
be  crowned  with  momentous  results,  when 
his  long-expected  Messiah  shall  appear,  far 
from  believing  that  tiiat  Messiah  whom  he 
so  confidently  expects  has  long  since  been 
crucified  by  his  own  benighted  race ! 

The  question  is  natural.  What  may  he  the 
prospects  a7id  future  expectaiions  of  the  Jews? 

The  sure  word  of  prophecy  points  to  the 
day-star  which  shall  yet  arise  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Judea,  and  gild  once  more  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  "great  sea."  Jerusalem 
is  not  forever  to  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  nor  is  the  Moslem  Crescent  forever 


to  supplant  the  fallen  "banner  of  the  Cross." 
Gloomy  as  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews 
may  be,  a  light  is  springing  up  in  the  far 
East,  which  seems  to  invite  them  back  again, 
once  more  to  breathe  the  air  of  their  "own 
native  land."  There  are,  without  doubt,  in- 
dications of  glorious  results  in  that  far-off 
land.  The  Christian  world  has  looked  with 
deep  concern  upon  the  late  political  convul- 
sions in  the  East,  and  the  gradual  assimila- 
tion to  more  enlightened  nations,  and  the 
evident  leniency  towards  other  creeds  on  the 
part  of  Turkey  has  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Jew  and  the  Christian.  The  Jews  are 
anxious  to  re-establish  themselves  in  Pales- 
tine, the  object  of  their  future  glory.  Be- 
sides, Mahommedanism  is  on  the  decline, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  ere  long 
there  must  be  a  transfer  of  the  dominion 
from  Moslem  to  Christian  hands.  This  once 
effected,  and  the  exiled  and  wandering  Jews 
will  soon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  peaceful 
land  of  their  fathers,  to  throng  their  native 
shores,  to  rebuild  their  fallen  cities  and 
ruined  temple.  Yes,  then  they  shall  again 
tune  their  harps  and  raise  their  voices  to 
Jehovah's  praise,  and  make  the  hills  and 
valleys  with  "  strains  harmonious"  ring  I 
Yes,  then  their  praises  shall  ascend,  not  from 
the  altar  of  bullocks,  but  from  the  altar  of 
their  hearts — not  to  Jehovah  alone,  but  to 
Jehovah's  Son,  the  once  despised  but  now 
acknowledged  Jesus ! 

Cheer  up  then,  Juda,  and  look  forward 
to  the  hour  of  redemption.  Long,  indeed, 
and  repeated  have  been  thy  persecutions, 
but  they  shall  cease.  Long,  indeed,  hast 
thou  been  exiled  from  thy  native  land,  but 
thou  shalt  return.  Long,  indeed,  has  thy 
morning-star  of  glory  been  enveloped  in 
dark  and  gloomy  clouds,  but  it  will  appear 
again  with  additional  splendor,  and  shed  a 
halo  of  effulgence  round  thy  fallen  race ! 


He  that  is  gone  so  far  as  to  cut  the  claws 
of  the  lion,  will  not  feel  himself  quite  secure 
until  he  has  also  drawn  his  teeth. 


God  hears  the  heart  without  the  words; 
but  he  never  hears  the  words  without  the 
heart. 
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THE  LESSON. 

A    TALK    OF    DOMESTIC    LIFE. 

THREE  youn;(  ladies  were  seated  in  a 
richly  furnished  apartment.  They  were 
the  Misses  Amanda  and  Emma  Ellis,  and 
their  cousin,  Deliah  Carleton.  The  latter 
was  engaged  in  the  womanly  occupation  of 
sewing;  the  two  former  in  discussing,  criti- 
cally, a  ball  at  which  all  three  had  been 
present  the  preceding  evening, 

"I  don't  like  that  Mr.  Barton  at  all,"  said 
Miss  Amanda,  continuing  the  conversation. 

"Nor  I  either,"  responded  Miss  Emma, 
who  was  the  eldest. 

"And  why  not,  cousin?"  asked  Deliah, 
"  I  am  sure  he  is  handsome  enough,  is  he 
not?" 

"  Yes,  but—" 

"But  what,  coz?"  said  she  to  Emma,  who 
tad  spoken  last.  "Surely,  his  manners  are 
pleasing  and  language  polished, — without 
affectation." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  for  all  that  he  is  vulgar," 
said  Emma  pettishly,  "vulgar  in  his  ideas." 

"Vulgar I"  exclaimed  Deliah,  "you  must 
again  allow  me  to  differ  with  you,  coz,"  she 
continued,  looking  into  her  cousin's  face 
with  a  smile,  "I  think  he  is  quite  refined, — 
more  so  than  Mr.  Price  or  Mr.  Brown,  and 
many  other  gentlemen." 

"Only  think  of  comparing  Mr.  Barton  to 
Mr.  Price  or  Mr.  Brown, — to  gentlemen!"' 
exclaimed  Miss  Amanda  Ellis.  "Why,  Mr. 
Barton  is  a  mechanic  P'' 

"Well,  suppose  he  is,  dear,"  said  her 
cousin,  "does  that  make  him  vulgar  or  less 
respectable  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  a  me- 
chanic can  be  as  much  a  gentleman  (in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word)  as  a  millionaire." 

"Well,  I  declare,  Cousin  Lile,  you  do  have 
some  of  the  funniest  notions,"  said  Miss 
Amanda,  "just  for  all  the  world  like  pa:  he 
thinks  one  man  just  as  good  as  another,  even 
though  he  be  a  laborer." 

"Yes,"  said  Emma,  "I  do  wish  he  would 
be  a  little  more  circumspect,  and  find  better 
company  for  his  daughters  than  mechanics. 
It  is  his  fault  that  Mr.  Barton  comes  here; 
he  gives  him  such  pressing  invitations.  I 
suppose  he  wants  me,  or  you,  Amanda. 
Wouldn't  it  make  a  fine  paragraph  for  the 


papers? — Miss  Amanda  (or  Emma)  daugh- 
ter of  James  Ellis,  merchant,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Barton,  mechanic.  Oh,  dear!"  and  the 
spoiled  beauty  (for  both  sisters  possessed 
great  fxirsonal  attractions)  threw  herself 
back  upon  the  sofa  and  laughed  heartily,  as 
also  did  her  sister. 

"  Well,  well,  girls,"  said  Mr.  Ellis,  who, 
hidden  by  the  half  open  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, had  been  an  unobserved  listener  to 
the  conversation,  and  who  now  entered  the 
room,  "you  may  laugh  now,  but  you  may 
live  to  regret  that  you  did  not  try  to  obtain 
Mr.  Barton  for  a  husband ;  mark  that." 
And  the  old  gentleman,  taking  his  hat,  left 
the  apartment. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  that  pa  was 
listening!"  said  Miss  Amanda,  "but  I  don't 
care." 

"I  declare,  if  there  is  not  Mr.  Barton  on 
the  steps  !"  exclaimed  Emma,  who  was  look- 
ing through  the  blinds.  "Come,  come,"  she 
continued,  addressing  her  sister,  "  let  us  go 
up  stairs  to  the  other  parlor,  and  leave  cousin 
Lile  to  entertain  him ;  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  her,  for  she  is  partial  to  mechanics,"  and 
the  sisters  left  the  room. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  conversation 
was  a  young  man  whom  Mr.  Ellis  had  in- 
troduced to  his  daughters  and  niece,  some 
months  before,  as  a  master  mechanic.  But, 
unlike  their  father,  who  valued  a  man  for 
his  character  and  not  for  his  money,  the 
Misses  Ellis  were  great  sticklers  for  respec- 
tability,—  their  standard  for  which  was 
riches, — and  the  consequence  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  Mr.  Barton  did  not  stand 
any  too  high  in  their  good  graces.  Mr.  Ellia 
knew  that  a  false  estimate  of  respectability 
was  a  predominant  fault  in  his  daughters' 
characters,  and  he  determined  to  give  them 
a  practical  and  salutary  lesson.  How  he 
succeeded  the  sequel  of  our  story  will  show. 
A  few  moments  after  the  sisters  had  left 
the  room,  Mr.  Barton  entered.  He  was  about 
the  middle  height,  with  a  fine  figure,  regular 
features,  and  intelligent  countenance.  His 
eyes  were  of  deep  blue, — his  eyebrows  finely 
arched,  and  his  forehead  high  and  white, 
from  M-hich  the  jet  black  hair  was  pushed 
back,  displaying  its  fine  proportions.  He 
was  certainly  a  handsome  man,  which  fact 
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even  the  Misses  Ellis  did  not  attempt  to 
deny,  and  the  ease  and  politeness  with  which 
he  greeted  Miss  Carleton,  spoke  his  claim  to 
that  which  that  lady  had  herself  awarded 
him — the  title  of  gentleman. 

He  was  soon  seated,  and  in  conversation 
with  Deliah.  Deliah  Carleton  was  a  charm- 
ing girl.  It  is  true  that  she  did  not  exhibit 
the  exquisite  proportions  and  the  regular 
features  of  her  two  cousins  ;  but  there  was 
ever  a  sunny  smile  upon  her  face,  and  cheer- 
ful sparkle  in  her  clear,  light-blue  eye,  and 
she  had  such  light  and  bounding  spirits, 
that  made  her  appear,  if  not  as  beautiful  as 
her  cousins,  at  least  more  bewitching;  at 
least  so  thought  Mr.  Barton,  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  laughing  countenance.  How  much 
better,  thought  he,  would  it  be  to  possess 
her  as  a  wife,  dependent  as  she  is  upon  her 
uncle,  and  dowerless  as  she  would  be,  than 
either  of  the  Misses  Ellis,  with  their  spoiled 
tempers  and  their  fortunes.  Thinking  thus, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  left  her  with 
a  half  formed  determination  to  win  her  love, 
if  it  lay  within  his  power. 

When  Deliah  appeared  at  the  dinner-table 
that  day,  many  were  the  meaning  and  in- 
quisitive glances  her  cousins  cast  upon  her. 
At  last,  unable  to  restrain  their  loved  habit 
of  "running"  their  cousin,  they  spoke. 

"  I  hope  you  spent  a  very  pleasant  morn- 
ing, cousin,"  said  Miss  Amanda,  with  a 
mock  arch  look. 

"A  very  interesting  tete-a-tete,  was  it 
not?"  whispered  Emma  across  the  table. 

"  I  spent  the  morning  very  pleasantly," 
answered  Deliah,  blushing  slightly. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  said  Emma  sarcastic- 
ally. "I  suppose  he  gave  you  a  dissertation 
on  mechanics,  did  he  not,  coz  ?" 

"Well,  and  suppose  he  did?"  said  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  had  been  listening  patiently,  but 
into  whose  honest  face  the  color  now  rose. 
"  Is  it  not  better  to  listen  to  that  than  to  the 
senseless  conversation  of  the  foplings,  half 
men,  half  monkeys,  who  disgrace  humanity?" 
and  the  old  man  cast  such  a  look  upon  his 
daughters  as  made  them  quail  beneath  it. 

"  But  never  mind,  Lile,"  he  continued,  in 
a  softer  voice,  and  patting  his  niece's  rosy 
cheek,  "  never  mind,  Mr.  Barton  is  worth 
three  or  four  such  would-be  gentlemen  as 


Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Brown  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Mark  that,  girls  !  He  is  worth  two  or 
three  such  in  more  ways  than  one."  The  last 
sentence  he  addressed  to  his  daughters. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  rolled  by,  and 
Mr.  Barton  had  become  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Mr.  Ellis's.  It  was  very  evident  that  he  was 
paying  ^'^ particular'^  attentions  to  Deliah 
Carleton,  and  it  was  also  plain  to  see  that 
they  were  not  unacceptable.  This  fact  fur- 
nished an  ample  subject  for  the  sisters'  sar- 
castic remarks.  As  for  their  father,  when- 
ever they  indulged  in  them  in  his  presence, 
a  knowing  smile  would  play  upon  his  face, 
and  he  would  repeat  to  them  his  assertion, 
that  they  would  some  day  wish  they  had  ob- 
tained Mr.  Barton  for  a  husband. 

Thus  things  continued  for  some  time.  At 
length  one  morning  about  three  months 
subsequent  to  the  period  when  our  story 
commences,  Mr.  Ellis  entered  the  parlor 
where  his  daughters  were  sitting,  with  a 
light  step  and  sparkling  eye. 

"Well,  girls,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
said  he,  rubbing  his  hands  in  glee. 

"  What  ?"  asked  both  the  young  ladies  in 
a  breath. 

"  The  wedding  we're  going  to  have." 

"  The  wedding !  what  wedding  ?" 

"Your  cousin's." 

"  Deliah's  ?" 

"  Yes.  She  is  going  to  honor  the  me- 
chanic with  her  hand.  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  ha?" 

"I  don't  think  miich  of  it,"  said  Miss 
Emma,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Amanda. 

"You  don't,  eh !  Well,  suppose  I  was  to 
tell  you  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man  worth 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  would  that 
alter  your  opinions  ?" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  pa?" 

"Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you,  girls,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  bending  upon  his  daugh. 
ters  a  grave  and  somewhat  stern  look.  "The 
father  of  Mr.  Barton,  to  whom  your  cousin 
is  soon  to  be  married,  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine ;  we  were  playmates  in  boyhood.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter's  trade 
about  the  same  time  that  I  entered  the 
counting-house.  Soon  after  he  had  finished 
learning  his  trade  be  went  to  the  city  of 
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Baltimore,  and   there    started  business  for 
himself,  and  where  he  marritid.     Being  pos- 
sessed of  genius,  and  liaving  a  good  educa- 
tion, from  a  master  mechanic  and  builder 
he  soon  became  an  architect,  and  so  subse- 
quently amassed  a  large  fortune.     Knowing 
the  reverses  of  fortune  to  which  all  are  liable 
he  resolved  to  make  his  only  son  a  good  ar- 
chitect, so  that  if  ever  the  'fickle   dame' 
should  desert  him,  he  would  have  wherewith 
to  earn  honestly  his  daily  bread.     He  suc- 
ceeded.    A  year  or  two  ago  he  died,  leaving 
his  son  his  whole  fortune, — his  wife  being 
already  dead,  and  Charles  being  an   only 
child.     About  six  months  ago,  Charles  came 
to  this  city  on  a  visit.     He  called  upon  me 
as  his  fathers  friend.     In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, I  asked  him  why  he  was  not  mar- 
ried.    He  said  that  he  had  never  yet  met 
with  a  young  lady  that  he  thought  worthy  of 
calling  his  wife  ;  that  he  could  find  enough 
who  would  marry  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
money,  but  that  such  a  one  he  would  never 
marry.     I  told  him  that  I  would  introduce 
him  to  some  of  our  city  ladies,  and  see  if  he 
could  not  find  one  among  them  to  suit  him. 
He  required  then  that  I  should  conceal  his 
wealth,  and  introduce  him  only  as  a  master 
mechanic.     I  acquiesced,  and  knowing  your 
false  estimate  of  respectability,  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  teaching  you  a  salutary 
influence.     I   knew  when   I   brought   him 
home  with  me,   and  introduced  him,   that 
neither  of  you  would  be  his  chosen,  because 
I  was  certain  that  you  could  not  stoop  so 
low  as  to  marry  a  master  mechanic,  but  the 
event  which  will  soon  take  place,  I  easily 
foresaw.     Your  cousin  knew  nothing  of  his 
wealth   until  to-day.     I  see  you  look  sur- 
prised, girls,  but  did  I  not  tell  you  that  you 
would  be  sorry  some  day  you  did  not  obtain 
him  for  a  husband  ?     And  did  I  not  tell  you 
he  was  worth  two  or  three  such  ninny-ham- 
mers as  Mr.  Price  and  Brown  in  more  ways 
than  one  ?     Remember,  girls,  that  wealth  is 
a  false  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  re- 
spectability and  worth.     Not   that   a  rich 
man  may  not  be  respectable,  but  that  very 
often  he  who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  is  more  of  a  gentleman 
than  he  who  counts  his  thousands." 

And  they  did  remember  it.     For,  in  after 


years,  they  showed  in  their  choice  of  hug- 
Imnds  that  they  had  not  forgotten  their  ho- 
nest old  father's  lesson. 


(Original). 

OUR  COUNTRYS  FLAG. 

BY   LEWIS    L.   HOCPT. 

OUR  country's  flog— the  gloriouH  flag  of  freedom  ! 
I<oii?  rriay  it  wave  oVt  mountain  top  and  vale 
Until  from  the  con(iiie8  of  this  mif^hly  nation, 
The  glad  shout  rings  out — Our  hleased  country,  hail! 

The  proud  stars  and  stripes,  unfurl  them  to  the  breeze, 
Invitinfj  to  this  refuge  the  oppressed  of  every  clime, 

The  stars,  as  the  syrnliol  of  our  great  confederation 
Each  slate  shining  bright  until  the  end  of  time. 

Hang  out  the  gorgeous  tri-color,  like  the  bow  of  pro- 
mise, 
The  promise  of  a  future   still  more   glorious   and 
bright; 
The  white,  the  type  of  purity;   the  blue,  of  truth,  the 
symbol ; 
The  red.  the  blood  of  heroes,  who  fell  amidst  the 
fight! 

Soldiers  of  Christ  I  unfurl  the  beauteous  ensign, 
Let  its   colors   roujid    the  cross   be  forever  more 
entwined, 
Gird  on  your  burnished   armor,  take  the   helmet  o< 
salvation. 
Let  your  temperance  and  zeal  be  with  love  and 
faith  combined. 

Then,  Christians,  let  us   rally  around   our   nation's 
banner, 
And  like  the  hosts  of  Shiloh,  do  battle  for  the  right; 
Let  each  denomination  be  a  star  upon  the  colors, 
To  shine  throughout  eternity,  when  faith  is  lost  in 
sight. 

Ye  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  come  and  welcome  to  our 
standard, 
America's  proud  trinity,  the  glorious  three  in  one, 
Though   clouds   and   dust  surround  you,  still  press 
onward  to  the  prize, 
Hope  on,  nor  be   discouraged,  though  the  battle's 
just  begun. 

March  on,  ye  Christian  warriors,  your  Saviour  leads 
the  van, 
He  has  fought  the  battle  for  you;  he  died  and  rose 
again ; 
Gaze  on  the  stars  and  stripes — the  stripes   that  he 
received  ; 
The   stars   that  speak  of  glory,   for   all  by  Him 
reprieved. 

May  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of  our  nation's  flag  be 
hallowed ; 
The  red,  as  it  tells  of  the  martyred  ones  of  yore, 
The  white,  as  a  truce,  speaks  of  peace  when  war  is 
over; 
Whilst  the  blue,  heaven's  color,  points  to  Jordan's 
happy  shore. 
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OUR   lord's    3IANNER   OF   TEACHING. 
BY  THE  RET,  DB.  SCOTT. 

THE  style  and  manner  in  whicli  Jesus 
Christ  addressed  his  followers  and  the 
multitudes  that  waited  on  his  ministry,  are 
unique,  original,  and  superior.  As,  in  his 
character,  He  is  infinitely  above  all  mere 
men,  however  excellent ;  so,  also,  his  man- 
ner of  teaching  evinces  his  incomparable 
superiority.  Faithful  and  sincere  in  all  his 
conduct  towards  his  followers,  he  told  them 
fully  beforehand  what  they  were  to  expect 
by  becoming  his  disciples.  He  told  them 
they  must  deny  themselves,  take  up  their 
cross  and  follow  him.  He  told  them  they 
would  be  called  to  endure  persecution,  suf- 
fering, and  death  for  his  sake.  He  promised 
them  no  exemption  from  the  ills  of  life.  He 
promised  them  no  earthly  honors  or  worldly 
riches.  He  only  promised  to  be  with  them, 
to  bless  thera,  to  sustain  them  to  the  end, 
and  if  they  were  found  faithful  to  death,  to 
give  them  a  crown  of  glory.  Again,  with 
what  authority  and  majesty  did  our  Lord 
speak  of  his  Father  and  of  His  kingdom  1 
The  dignity,  purity,  and  grace  of  his  man- 
ner, no  less  than  the  weight  of  his  discourses, 
constrained  his  hearers  to  say :  "  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man." 

It  is  regarded  as  au  infallible  rule,  that  a 
teacher  cannot  do  justice  to  his  subject  or 
profession,  unless    he  is  imbued   with    its 
spirit.     The  professor  of  mathematics  or  of 
logic,  must  be   strong  in   reason ;  and  the 
lecturer  on  poetry  or  the  fine  arts,  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  delicate  taste  and  a  refined 
and  elevated  imagination.     But  in  religion, 
above   all  things,  the  teacher  must  be  in- 
spired with  the  very  soul  of  his  theme.     He 
must  know,  believe,  and  experience  himself 
the  power  of  the  truth  which  he  teaches  to 
others.     And,  according  to  this  rule,  what 
kind  of  a  preacher  was  the  Son  of  Mary  ? 
His  enemies  confessed,  saying  :  "  Master,  we 
know  that  thou  teachest  the  way  of  God  in 
truth ;"    and   even   the  devils   said :    "  We 
know  thee — who  thou  art — the  Holy  One  of 
God."    All  that  heard  him  were  constrained 
to  bear  witness  that  He  sought  not  his  own 


glory ;  but  that  they  that  heard  him  might 
be  saved.  Mild,  patient,  persevering,  and 
affectionate,  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
doing  good,  and  all  his  teaching  was  to 
guide  and  reclaim  the  erring,  restore  the 
prodigal,  and  save  that  which  was  lost. 

And  what  were  the  effects  of  our  Lord's 
Preaching  ?     His  words  were  as  potent  as 
those  that  first  called  forth  the  universe. 
When  God  said,  "Let  there  be  light,"  there 
was  light :  so  when  Jesus  Christ  spoke  to 
the  winds,  saying,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  there 
was  a  great  calm.     And  evil  spirits  went 
out  at  his  command,  and  entered  no  more 
into  the  possessed.      And  Peter   and    his 
fellow  disciples,   Stephen    and    Paul,  were 
obedient  to  his  call,  and  left  all  and  followed 
him.     He  has  ordained  by  his  Spirit,  and 
sent  forth  his  disciples  now,  to  open  men's 
eyes,  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  to  translate  them  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  might  receive  an 
inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified 
by  faith  in  Him.     The  design  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  in  all  ages,  is  to  produce 
conviction  of  sin  and  conversion  to   God. 
Though  the  same  degrees  of  Divine  power 
are  not  witnessed  now  that  were  manifested 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  yet  the  eSects  are 
substantially  the  same.     The  conversion  of 
a  sinner  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  are 
the   same    everywhere,   and   at    all    times. 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  now  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  continue  the  great  mission 
of  the  Son  of  God.     They  are  His  ambassa- 
dors to  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
The  effective  energy  that  crowned    our 
Lord's  preaching,  was  not  wholly  owing  to 
the  intensely  practical  nature  of  his  doctrines, 
nor  to  the  appropriateness  of  his  moral  pre- 
cepts, nor  to  the  sympathetic  earnestness 
with   which  He   plied  home  truths  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.      The  efi^ectiveness 
even  of  His  preaching  was  owing  to  the 
presence  of  his  Spirit.     His  preaching  was 
full  of  important  things,  and  these  things 
were   so  presented,  that  the  most  careless 
were  compelled  to  listen,  and  the  most  in- 
sensible to  feel.     What  a  solemn  earnest- 
ness and  combination  of  energy  with  sim- 
plicity have  we  in  his  command,  "to  pluck 
out  a  right  eye,  and  cut  off  a  right  hand, 
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rather  than  having  two  eyes  and  two  hands, 
to  be  cast  into  hell  fire!"  Who  ought  not 
to  tromble  at  his  description  of  the  lire  that 
shall  not  be  quenched,  and  the  worm  that 
dieth  not?  His  statements  of  truth,  and 
their  illustrations,  are  all  in  familiar  terms. 
His  figures  arc  all  from  ordinary  life.  The 
character,  occupation,  and  scenery,  as  well 
as  the  necessities  of  his  hearers,  enter  into 
the  subject  of  his  discourses.  Yet  He 
always  speaks  with  force  and  with  tender- 
ness— always  mild,  but  never  feeble.  Weep- 
ing with  Martha  and  Mary,  as  a  man,  as  a 
most  affectionate  brother;  and  yet  calling 
Lazarus  from  the  grave  as  God  only  could 
do.  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  yet  He  is  the 
lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  clothed  with 
terrible  majesty.  He  is  mighty  to  save,  but 
who  can  stand  before  Him  in  the  day  of  his 
■wrath  ? 

If  such,  then,  be  the  claims  of  Christ,  as 
a  preacher,  what  is  our  duty  ? 

First. — We  should  hearken  to  Him,  as  the 
God  of  salvation.  A  profane  poet  was  once 
surprised  reading  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
and  when  his  friend  expressed  his  wonder, 
he  replied :  "  I  read  this  book  for  the  bold 
Eastern  imagery  with  which  I  adorn  my 
writings."  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  Church,  and  to  be  able  to 
repeat  the  catechism,  and  to  pay  consider- 
able attention  to  religious  doctrines,  and  yet 
be  a  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Teacher.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost!  Would  it  not  have 
been  an  insult  to  Jehovah,  for  the  Jews  to 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  God  on  Mount 
Sinai,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
how  he  pronounced  Hebrew  ?  And  is  it  not 
just  as  great  an  insult  to  admire  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  and  adore  His  vast  designs 
of  Providence,  and  yet  refuse  to  hear  Him 
speaking  from  Heaven,  when  he  says  :  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,  hear  ye  Him !"  While  we  are 
come  to  Mount  Zion,  and  to  Jesus  the  Me- 
diator of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel,  let  us  rejoice  in  God,  as 
the  God   and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 


Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received  the 
atonement. 

Secondly. — Having  such  a  Teacher,  even 
Christ,  who,  as  our  prophet,  reveals  to  us,  by 
His  word  and  spirit,  the  will  of  God  for  our 
salvation,  let  us  be  careful  to  obey  all  his 
instructions.  Blessed  are  they  that  iikab 
and  Kf;Ki'  his  words.  We  can  be  saved  from 
sin  only  by  trusting  in  Him  as  an  atoning 
Saviour,  and  by  keeping  his  commandmenta. 
The  way  of  salvation  is  plain.  What  saith 
the  Word  of  God?  "It  is  nigh  thee,"  saith 
the  Aposue,  "even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart;  that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we 
preach  :  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shall  jjelieve  in 
thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  sal- 
vation."    Rom.  9  :  8-10. 

Thirdly. — We  should  always  read  the 
Bible,  and  hear  the  Gospel  preached  with 
fervent  prayer  for  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit  to 
lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  If  we 
lack  wisdom,  we  are  told  to  ask  it  of  God, 
whogiveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.  But 
if  we  regard  iniquity  in  our  hearts  when  we 
pray  to  God,  He  will  not  hear  us.  We  must, 
therefore,  call  upon  Him  out  of  a  pure 
heart.  We  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  The  only  sacrifices  that  he  will 
accept,  are  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite 
spirit.  What  doth  God  require  of  us,  but 
penitence  for  our  sins,  faith  in  his  son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  fervent  charity  to  all  men ! 
Without  these  we  cannot  be  saved.  Go 
then  to  the  house  of  God.  Honor  His  word 
and  ordinances  by  keeping  his  Sabbaths 
holy,  and  by  worshipping  with  the  solemn 
assemblies  of  his  saints.  Pray  always  with 
the  pious  Psalmist :  "  Create  in  me,  0  God, 
a  clean  heart,  and  renew  within  me  a  right 
spirit;"  and  to  thy  name  through  Jesus  Christ 
be  all  the  glory  forever.     Amen. 


God's  people  are  like  stars,  that  shine 
brightest  in  the  night ;  they  are  like  gold, 
that  is  brighter  for  the  furnace ;  like  in- 
cense, that  becomes  fragrant  from  burning; 
like  the  chamomile  plant,  that  grows  the 
fastest  when  trampled  on. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    MACAULAY'S 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHARACTER    OF    JEFFREYS. 

THE  great  seal  was  left  in  Guilford's  cus- 
tody ;  but  a  marked  indignity  was  at 
the  same  time  offered  to  him.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  another  lawyer  of  more  vigor  and 
audacity  should  be  called  to  assist  in  the 
administration.  The  person  selected  was 
Sir  George  Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  depravity  of 
this  man  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Both 
the  great  English  parties  have  attacked  his 
memory  with  emulous  violence ;  for  the 
Whigs  considered  him  as  their  most  barba- 
rous enemy,  and  the  Tories  found  it  conve- 
nient to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  the 
crimes  which  had  sullied  their  triumph.  A 
diligent  and  candid  inquiry  will  show  that 
some  frightful  stories  which  have  been  told 
concerning  him  are  false  or  exaggerated  : 
yet  the  dispassionate  historian  will  be  able 
to  make  very  little  deduction  from  the  vast 
mass  of  infamy  with  which  the  memory  of 
the  wicked  judge  has  been  loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parts, 
but  constitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and 
to  the  angry  passions.  When  just  emerging 
from  boyhood,  he  had  risen  into  practice  at 
the  Old  Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates 
have  always  used  a  license  of  tongue  un- 
known in  Westminster  Hall.  Here,  during 
many  years,  his  chief  business  was  to  exa- 
mine and  cross-examine  the  most  hardened 
miscreants  of  a  great  capital.  Daily  con- 
flicts with  prostitutes  and  thieves  called  out 
and  exercised  his  powers  so  effectually  that 
he  became  the  most  consummate  bully  ever 
known  in  his  profession.  All  tenderness  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  all  self-respect,  all 
sense  of  the  becoming,  were  obliterated  from 
his  mind.  He  acquired  a  boundless  com- 
mand of  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  ex- 
press hatred  and  contempt.  The  profusion 
of  maledictions  and  vituperative  epithets 
which  composed  his  vocabulary  could  hardly 
have  been  rivalled  iu  the  fish-market  or  the 
bear  garden.  His  countenance  and  his  voice 
must  always  have  been  unamiable;  but  these 
natural  advantages, — for  such  he  seems  to 


have  thought  them, — he  had  improved  to 
such  a  degree,  that  there  were  few  who,  in 
his  paroxysms  of  rage,  could  see  or  hear  him 
without  emotion.  Impudence  and  ferocity 
sat  upon  his  brow.  The  glare  of  his  eyes 
had  a  fascination  for  the  unhappy  victim  on 
whom  they  were  fixed  ;  yet  his  brow  and  eye 
were  said  to  be  less  terrible  than  the  savage 
lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of  fury,  as  was 
said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it,  sounded 
like  the  thunder  of  the  judgment-day.  These 
qualifications  he  carried,  while  still  a  young 
man,  from  the  bar  to  the  bench.  He  early 
became  common  sergeant,  and  then  recorder 
of  London.  As  judge  at  the  city  sessions  he 
exhibited  the  same  propensities  which  after- 
ward, in  a  higher  post,  gained  for  him  an 
unenviable  immortality.  Already  might  be 
remarked  in  him  the  most  odious  vice  which 
is  incident  to  human  nature,  a  delight  in 
misery  merely  as  misery.  There  was  a 
fiendish  exultation  in  the  way  in  which  he 
pronounced  sentence  on  offenders.  Their 
weeping  and  imploring  seemed  to  titillate 
him  voluptuously;  and  he  loved  to  scare 
them  into  fits  by  dilating,  with  luxuriant 
amplification  on  all  the  details  of  what  they 
were  to  suffer.  Thus,  when  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ordering  an  unlucky  adventu- 
ress to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  "Hang- 
man," he  would  exclaim,  "I  charge  you  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  lady !  Scourge 
her  soundly,  man !  Scourge  her  till  the 
blood  runs  down  I  It  is  Christmas  ;  a  cool 
time  for  madam  to  strip  in !  See  that  you 
warm  her  shoulders  thoroughly  1"  He  was 
hardly  less  facetious  when  he  passed  judg- 
ment on  Ludowick  Muggleton,  the  drunken 
tailor  who  fancied  himself  a  prophet. — "Im- 
pudent rogue!"  roared  Jeffreys,  "  thou  shalt 
have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punishment!"  One 
part  of  this  easy  punishment  was  the  pillory, 
in  which  the  wretched  fanatic  was  almost 
killed  with  brickbats. 

By  this  time  the  nature  of  Jeffreys  had 
been  hai-dened  to  that  temper  which  tyrants 
require  in  their  worst  implements.  He  had 
hitherto  looked  for  professional  advance- 
ment to  the  corporation  of  London.  He  had 
therefore  professed  himself  a  Roundhead, 
and  had  always  appeared  to  be  in  a  higher 
state  of  exhilaration  when  he  explained  to 
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Popish  priests  that  they  were  to  be  cut  down 
alive,  and  were  to  see  their  own  bodies 
burned,  than  when  he  passed  ordinary  sen- 
tences of  death.  But,  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
all  that  the  city  could  give,  he  made  haste 
to  sell  his  forehead  of  brass  and  his  tongue 
of  venom  to  the  Court.  Chiffinch,  who  was 
accustomed  to  act  as  broker  in  infamous 
contracts  of  more  than  one  kind,  lent  his  aid. 
He  had  conducted  many  amorous  and  many 
political  intrigues,  but  he  assuredly  never 
rendered  a  more  scandalous  service  to  his 
masters  than  when  he  introduced  Jeffreys  to 
Whitehall.  The  renegade  soon  found  a  pa- 
tron in  the  obdurate  and  revengeful  James, 
but  was  always  regarded  with  scorn  and 
disgust  by  Charles,  whose  faults,  great  as 
they  were,  had  no  affinity  with  insolence  and 
cruelty.  "  That  man,"  said  the  king,  "  has 
no  learning,  no  sense,  no  manners,  and 
more  impudence  than  ten  carted  street- 
walkers." Work  was  to  be  done,  however, 
which  could  be  trusted  to  no  man  who  reve- 
renced law,  or  was  sensible  of  shame  ;  and 
thus  Jeffreys,  at  an  age  at  which  a  barrister 
thinks  himself  fortunate  if  he  is  employed 
to  lead  an  important  cause,  was  made  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge. 
His  legal  knowledge,  indeed,  was  merely 
such  as  he  had  picked  up  in  practice  of  no 
very  high  kind ;  but  he  had  one  of  those 
happily  constituted  intellects  which,  aci'oss 
labyrinths  of  sophistry,  and  through  masses 
of  immaterial  facts,  go  straight  to  the  true 
point.  Of  his  intellect,  however,  he  had  sel- 
dom the  full  use.  Even  in  civil  causes  his 
malevolent  and  despotic  temper  perpetually 
disordered  his  judgment.  To  enter  his  court 
was  to  enter  the  den  of  a  wild  beast,  which 
none  could  tame,  and  which  was  as  likely  to 
be  aroused  to  rage  by  caresses  as  by  attacks. 
He  frequently  poured  forth  on  plaintiffs 
and  defendants,  barristers  and  attorneys, 
witnesses  and  jurymen,  torrents  of  frantic 
abuse,  intermixed  with  oaths  and  curses. 
His  looks  and  tones  had  inspired  terror  when 
he  was  merely  a  young  advocate  struggling 
into  practice.  Now,  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  most  formidable  tribunal  in  the 
realm,  there  were  few  indeed  who  did  not 


tremble  before  him.  Even  when  he  waa 
sober,  his  violence  waa  sufliciontly  frightful; 
but,  in  general,  his  reason  was  overclouded, 
and  his  evil  passions  stimulattd  by  the 
fumes  of  intoxication.  His  evenings  were 
ordinarily  given  to  revelry.  People  who 
saw  him  only  over  his  bottle  would  have 
supposed  him  to  be  a  man  gross  indeed, 
sottish,  and  addicted  to  low  merriment,  but 
social  and  good-humored.  He  was  con- 
stantly surrounded,  on  such  occasions,  by  buf- 
foons, selected,  for  the  most  part,  from  among 
the  vilest  pettifoggers  who  practised  before 
him.  These  men  bantered  and  abused  each 
other  for  his  entertainment.  He  joined  in 
their  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them, 
and,  when  his  head  grew  hot,  hugged  and 
kissed  them  in  an  ecstasy  of  drunken  fond- 
ness. But,  though  wine  at  first  seemed  to 
soften  his  heart,  the  effect,  a  few  hours  later, 
was  very  dififerent.  He  often  came  to  the 
judgment-seat,  having  kept  the  court  waiting 
long,  and  yet  having  but  half  slept  off  his 
debauch,  his  cheeks  on  fire,  and  his  eyes 
starting  like  those  of  a  maniac.  When  he 
was  in  this  state,  his  boon  companions  of 
the  preceding  night,  if  they  were  wise,  kept 
out  of  his  way,  for  the  recollection  of  the 
familiarity  to  which  he  had  admitted  them 
inflamed  his  malignity,  and  he  was  sure  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  overwhelming 
them  with  execration  and  invective.  Not 
the  least  odious  of  his  many  odious  pecu- 
liarities was  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in 
publicly  browbeating  and  mortifying  those 
whom,  in  his  fits  of  maudlin  tenderness,  he 
had  encouraged  to  presume  on  his  favor. 

The  services  which  the  government  had 
expected  from  him  were  performed,  not 
merely  without  flinching,  but  eagerly  and 
triumphantly.  His  first  exploit  was  the  ju- 
dicial murder  of  Algernon  Sidney.  What 
followed  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
beginning.  Respectable  Tories  lamented 
the  disgrace  which  the  barbarity  and  inde- 
cency of  so  great  a  functionary  brought  upoa 
the  administration  of  justice;  but  the  ex- 
cesses which  filled  such  men  with  horror 
were  titles  to  the  esteem  of  James.  Jeffreys, 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  peerage. 
This  last  honor  was  a  signal  mark  of  royal 
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approbation;  for,  since  the  judicial  system 
of  tlie  realm  had  been  remodelled  in  the 
13th  century,  no  Chief  Justice  had  been  a 
lord  of  Parliament. 


THE  DYING  CHILD. 

"There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown, — 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 
Formed  for  the  good  alone  I" 

WITH  grief  oppressed,  a  mother  stands  beside 
the  sufferer's  bed ; 
Her  pale  and  sunken  cheeks  foretell  that  hope  hath 

nearly  fled  : 
Yet  do  not  call  her  wrretched, — for  in  accents  low 

and  clear. 
Such  sweet  consoling  words  as  these  fell  gently  on 
her  ear : 

"  I'll  not  be  with  you  long,  mother, — 

I  soon  must  say  good-bye; 
But,  mother,  we  shall  meet  again 

In  God's  bright  home  on  high. 
Oh,  mother,  don't  you  know  you  said 

Sweet  brother's  living  there, — 
And  that  he  is  an  angel  now, 

So  beautiful  and  fair! 

"  He  will  know  me  when  I  come,  mother, 

He  will  lake  me  by  the  hand; 
And  we'll  always  be  together  there, 

In  yonder  peaceful  land: 
And,  mother,  I  shall  wear  bright  wings, — 

I'll  be  an  angel  too! 
And  then  before  God's  golden  throne, 

I'll  kneel  and  pray  for  you. 

"  I  like  to  feel  your  hand,  mother, 
So  soft  upon  my  brow; 
I  always  loved  its  gentle  touch,— 

'Tis  dearer  to  me  now. 
Oh,  mother,  do  not  weep  for  me, 
I'm  not  afraid  to  die ; 
.  Your  lip  is  trembling,  and  I  see 
The  tears  are  in  your  eye. 

"Lean  closer  down — 'your  ear,  mother — 

My  voice  is  growing  weak  ; 
You  are  weeping  yet, — I  felt  a  tear 

Just  fall  upon  my  cheek. 
My  eyes  grow  dim, — and,  oh!  I  hear 

Sweet  music  from  the  sky; 
It  is  for  me, — I'm  going  now, — 

Mother,— good-bye, — good-bye!" 

And  like  the  last  soft  beam  of  light,  that  fades  at  close 
of  day, 

That  gentle  spirit  took  its  flight,  and  passed  from 
earth  away  : 

But  now  in  shining  vesture  clad,  with  radiant  face 
he  stands, 

Blending  his  songs  of  love  and  praise  with  bright- 
robed  angel-bands. 


A  VISIT  TO  MOUNT  VERNON. 

THE    TOMB    OF    WASHINGTON. 

THE  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Herald,  re- 
cently at  Washington,  has  written  some 
interestingletters.  He  visited  Mount  Vernon, 
and  thus  describes  a  spot  so  very  dear  to 
every  American. 

The  road  from  Alexandria  to  Mount  Ver- 
non at  this  season  of  the  year  is  nearly  im- 
passable, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
distance  is  over  a  poor  country.  For  some 
three  miles  as  you  approach  Mount  Vernon, 
there  is  hardly  a  dwelling,  and  the  land  is 
not  worth  cultivation.  In  entering  the  old 
plantation  of  Washington,  containing  over 
a  thousand  acres  of  good  soil,  an  ancient 
gateway  and  dilapidated  porter's  lodges  are 
passed.  The  road  leads  through  a  rough 
ravine,  and  ascending  a  bank  the  lane  ter- 
minates at  a  gate  which  opens  immediately 
upon  the  grounds  surrounding  the  sacred 
and  venerable  mansion  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  On  the  right  is  a  range  of  brick 
negro  quarters,  still  occupied,  but  much  de- 
cayed, and  a  brick  wall  enclosing  one  of 
Washington's  gardens.  The  garden  is  large, 
and  kept  in  good  order.  Forest  trees  and 
shrubbery  nearly  surround  it,  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  timber,  and  the  trees,  &c., 
planted  by  Gen.  Washington  have  been  care- 
fully guarded  and  preserved. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Mansion  stands  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  fronts  the 
river.  It  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  ninety- 
six  feet  in  length,  with  a  portico  to  the  roof, 
extending  the  whole  front.  The  outside  is 
finished  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  the  house 
is  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola,  with  a 
gilded  weathercock,  which  still  retains  much 
of  its  bi'ightness.  On  each  side  of  the  main 
buildings  are  wings  at  a  little  distance,  con- 
nected by  a  covered  way  supported  by  small 
pillars.  One  of  the  wings  is  now  a  negro 
quarter,  dilapidated  and  squalid  enough  in 
appearance.  The  central  part  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  House  was  built  by  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington, brother  to  the  General;  the  wings 
were  added  by  the  General,  and  the  whole 
named  after  Admiral  Vernon,  under  whom 
Lawrence  Washington  had  served.  The  in- 
terior is  waiuscotted  after  the  manner  of 
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those  days,  with  the  highly-wrought  comicca 
and  shafts.  On  the  ground  floor  are  six 
rooms — generally  small,  except  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  a  spacious  and  hospitable 
hall.  In  this  is  some  of  the  ancient  furniture 
of  Washington,  and  the  library-room  re- 
mains as  when  occupied  by  him.  Over  the 
door  is  the  telescope  used  by  General  Wash- 
ington, resting  on  the  same  hooks  where  he 
was  used  to  place  it  after  viewing  an  ap- 
proaching sail. 

In  front  of  the  house,  and  sloping  towards 
the  river,  is  a  pretty  lawn  of  several  acres, 
ornamented  with  shade-trees  and  shrubbery. 
An  ancient  summer-house  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  hillside  towards  the 
river,  west  of  this,  and  about  thirty  rods 
from  the  mansion,  is  the  vault  where  first 
rested  the  remains  of  Washington.  It  was 
built  by  his  direction,  and  the  doorway  is 
now  entirely  gone.  The  cedars  planted  in 
the  sods  which  covered  it  are  withered.  This 
vault  overlooked  the  Potomac,  and  was  con- 
structed of  a  coarse-grained  rotten  sand- 
stone, which  is  fast  crumbling  away.  A  new 
vault  has  been  built  a  short  distance  off,  at  a 
place  selected  by  Washington,  and  thither 
his  remains  were  removed  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall,  and  the 
front  is  brick,  with  double  open  iron  doors. 
Over  the  doors  in  a  panel  is  inscribed: 

WITHIN   THIS   ENCLOSURE 

REST 

THE    REMAINS    OF 

GEN.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

In  view  is  a  marble  sarcophagus,  which 
contains  the  dust  of  Washington.  The  lid 
is  wrought  with  the  arms  of  his  country. 
His  name  is  his  expressive  epitaph.  By  his 
side,  a  few  feet  distant,  in  a  corresponding 
tomb,  are  the  ashes  of  "  Martha,  consort  of 
Washington."  Venerable  oaks  and  ever- 
green cedars  surround  the  tomb.  It  is  a 
retired,  picturesque  spot ;  and  is  the  Mecca 
of  many  a  pilgrim,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  evergreen  boughs  tossed  through 
the  grated  doors  upon  the  sacred  urn  within. 
It  is  related  that  when  La  Fayette  visited 
the  tomb,  he  descended  alone  into  the  vault, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  appeared,  bathed  in 
tears. 
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WHEN  softly  came  the  wreathing  Spring, 
To  dance  around  the  roHy  ring — 
And  ptill  to  raise  the  early  flowers, 
'I'he  sky  flung  down  refre<thing  showers, 
The  Lord  was  pleased  to  bless  our  laud, 

To  scatter  round  His  favors  kind; 

Then  praise  hirn  for  His  liberal  hand, 

And  all  His  mercies  bear  in  mind. 

When  Summer  camo,  with  twilight  eyes, 

Her  path  a  rainbow  in  the  skies, 

Her  hands  with  fragrance  dropping  sweet, 

And  roses  gathered  at  her  feet. 

She  brushed  the  blossoms  from  the  trees. 

And  left  the  fruit  unformed  and  bare, 
To  court  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze, 

And  ripen  in  the  balmy  air. 

Then  Autumn  claimed  the  sovereign  day. 
And  swept  the  clustering  leaves  away, 
Yet  nourished  still  the  branching  root, 
And  filled  the  earth  with  ruddy  fruiu 
Then  raise  your  fervent  hearts  to  heaven, 

Give  gracious  thanks  to  God  above, 
Who  all  these  glorious  gifts  hath  given, 

And  praise  His  mighty  love. 

And  also  on  the  venturous  deep 
Our  God  a  watchful  eye  did  keep  ; 
He  bade  the  billows  rage  no  more, 
And  brought  our  vessel  safe  to  shore. 
Then  bless  Hira  for  His  wondrous  grace — 

Give  thanks  for  His  almighty  care. 
And  bending  low,  with  veiled  face, 

Lift  up  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer! 

Give  thanks  to  God  I     Glad  homage  pay  I 
He  swept  destruction  from  our  way  ! 
He  let  no  fell  disease  appear, 
But  blessed  us  with  a  healthy  year; 
Then  sing  loud  praises  o'er  and  o'er — 

All  honor  to  the  Lord  Divine  I 
For  He  has  overflowed  our  store 

With  waving  corn  and  flashing  wine. 

With  reverent  awe,  and  holy  fire. 
Exalt  the  heart  and  strike  the  lyre; 
Oh,  sing  to  Him  a  sacred  song, 
To  whom  all  sacred  things  belong! 
With  earnest  soul,  with  humble  voice. 

We'll  breathe  our  thankful  prayers  to  Heaven, 
Praise  our  kind  Father,  and  rejoice 

For  all  the  favors  He  hath  given! 


Meditation  on  Death  gives  a  grand  and 
mellow  tint  to  our  habits  of  thinking ;  as  a 
great  ocean  exposed  to  the  rising  sun,  bor- 
rows from  its  edge  to  the  farthest  bound  of 
waters  a  celestial  glow  of  light. 

Our  habits  are  at  first  the  slaves  of  our 
desires,  and  at  last  their  tyrants — like  an  old 
servant,  who  begins  by  obeying  in  all  things, 
and  ends  by  domineering  over  us. 
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CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

BY   RET.   M.   SHEELEIGH. 

THE  whole  life  of  the  faithful  Christian 
may  be  summed  up  in  very  few  words  : 
he  endeavors  to  become  good  and  to  do  good. 
He  uses  the  Gospel  means  for  subduing  his 
sinful  desires  and  passions,  overcoming  un- 
holy habits,  and  cultivating  the  virtues  which 
adorn  our  nature  with  a  heavenly  character. 
He  is  diligent  in  prayer  for  Divine  aid  ;  he 
is  careful  in  watchfulness  over  his  heart 
and  his  steps.  He  goes  to  the  word  of 
truth  for  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  disci- 
plines his  powers  by  selfdenial  and  holy 
exercise.  With  him  it  is  an  exalted  object 
to  grow  up  in  newness  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  to  become  still  more,  according  to 
the  language  of  Peter,  "  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature,"  and  thus  to  grow  more  and 
more  in  favor  with  his  God  and  Redeemer. 
With  him,  it  is  a  glorious  exercise  to  medi- 
tate on  the  merciful  and  gracious  dealings 
of  his  Saviour  towards  him,  to  kindle  the 
flame  of  love  and  devotion  on  the  altar  of 
his  heart,  and  to  dwell  on  the  unspeakable 
things  which  the  Gospel  hope  pledges  to  the 
faithful.  In  his  estimation  and  experience, 
it  is  the  most  happy  of  all  human  exercises 
to  sit  down  in  the  light  of  God's  truth  and 
love,  until  his  soul  becomes  still  more  trans- 
formed into  the  image  of  God.  It  is  thus 
that  the  Divine  work  of  purifying  the  soul 
is  facilitated.  Each  successive  step  of  pro- 
gress prepares  for  another  of  still  greater 
advantage  and  enjoyment.  It  is  thus  that  the 
blessed  results  of  a  true  regard  for  the  pre- 
cept, to  "  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ," 
are  exemplified.  With  such  a  one,  religion 
is  life — and  with  him  life  is  nought  without 
religion.  It  is  religion,  in  his  view,  that 
gives  life  a  meaning — it  is  this  that  solves 
the  great  problem  of  existence.  That  the 
creature  should  love  God,  and  become  God- 
like in  nature,  and  thus  advance  towards 
the  perfection  of  his  wonderful  powers, 
brings  out  in  full  relief  the  glorious  end  of 
man,  which  is,  "to  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
him  forever." 

But  this  process  of  becoming  good  is  an 
exercise  that  is  divinely  directed  and  con- 


summated. But  God  never  works  in  one 
department,  either  in  nature  or  grace,  with- 
out a  reference  to  another.  No  one  thing 
stands  alone.  All  things  are  related  to 
others.  Every  object  has  its  place  and  its 
use.  Nothing  exists  in  vain.  And  so,  when 
the  Christian  grows  in  grace,  and  thus 
gradually  regains  the  lost  image  of  his 
Maker,  we  might  presume,  without  any  defi- 
nite instruction  on  the  point,  that  the  man 
thus  conducted  from  grace  to  grace,  should 
live  and  die  unto  himself.  Every  one  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  wonderful  network  of 
relationships  to  the  universe  around  him. 
This  is  a  law  both  of  our  creation  and  our 
regeneration.  We  must  then  not  stop  with 
getting  good,  but  must  earnestly  engage  in 
doing  good.  The  Psalmist,  in  addressing 
the  Lord,  reverently  exclaims,  "  Thvii  art 
good,  and  doest  good."  And  the  human 
being  that  has  been  regenerated  by  the 
Divine  power,  and  is  a  partaker  of  the 
Divine  nature,  must  resemble  God  in  this 
respect.  The  man  who  is  a  follower  of 
Jesus,  will  have  his  Master's  spirit,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel — the  spirit  that 
breathes  universal  benevolence — the  spirit 
that  prays  for  "  Peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will towards  men." 

The  man  possessed  of  this  spirit  will  em- 
ploy the  good  received  in  the  heavenly  exer- 
cise of  imparting  good.  The  holy  sympa- 
thies, and  aS'ections,  and  impulses  of  the 
regenerated  heart  are  kindled  by  the  breath 
of  Deity ;  and  they  must  find  a  sphere  of 
exercise  in  the  creature  as  well  as  in  the 
Creator.  To  speak,  then,  of  a  Christian  who 
is  wholly  selfish  or  unbenevolent,  or  inactive 
as  regards  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  is  simply  to  pre- 
sent a  contradiction.  One  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  growing  good,  is  found  in  doing 
good.  In  a  limited  sense,  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist  to  his  God,  may,  without  irre- 
verence, be  accommodated  to  the  Christian^ 
whose  new  nature  is  the  workmanship  of 
God's  Spirit:  ^^Thou  art  good,  and  doest 


The  soul  that  has  in  its  o-\vn  experience 
tested  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  has  learned  to  understand  in  some 
degree  the  awful  condition  of  the  unrepent- 
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ing  sinner,  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous,  will  yearn  in  anxiety  and  prayer 
over  those  who  know  not  God,  There  will 
be  a  longing  of  heart  to  do  something,  ae- 
cording  to  the  opportunities  presented,  for 
the  salvation  of  precious  souls.  A  deep 
solicitude  will  he  manifested  for  the  present 
and  eternal  welfare  of  all  mankind.  The 
poor  and  suffering  will  not  be  taunted  or 
neglected.  The  wayfaring  man  and  the 
stranger,  whose  tale  of  sorrow  bears  the  show 
of  probability,  will  find  in  his  heart  a  re- 
sponsive beat.  The  Christian,  who  with 
himself  is  travelling  the  way  to  the  heavenly 
Zion,  finds  in  him  one  to  sympathize  and 
encourage.  The  world  Is  better  for  the  life 
of  such  a  one.  He  desires  to  be  wholly  the 
Lord's — to  be  possessed  and  ruled  by  him. 
He  desires — and  labors  for  the  promotion 
of  his  desire — to  see  all  around  him  led  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  He  is  a  true  and 
lasting  blessing  to  his  family,  to  the  church 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  to  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  The  unprejudiced  will 
acknowledge  his  worth.  Men  will  feel  that 
the  life  of  such  a  one  is  a  blessing  to  him- 
self and  others.  And  however  the  wicked 
hearts  of  unsanctified  men  have  always  been 
disposed  to  detract  from  the  worth  of  the 
righteous,  and  to  cast  reproach  upon  those 
who  live  for  eternity,  the  children  of  God 
are  notwithstanding  known  and  felt  to  possess 
a  character  worthy  of  regard.  They  should 
be  respected  and  honored  while  they  live, 
and  their  death  should  ever  be  regarded  as  a 
great  loss  to  the  world.  Their  deeds  of  love 
spread  light  and  joy  around,  their  prayers 
draw  down  blessings  from  heaven,  and  their 
example,  like  salt,  is  purifying  and  preserv- 
ing in  its  influence.  By  their  words,  and 
deeds,  and  presence  is  vice  restrained  and 
virtue  established.  They  live  to  a  good 
purpose  here,  and  a  blessed  end  hereafter. 
Who  would  not  strive  to  be  good  ?  Who 
would  not  be  a  Christian  ? 
Valatie,  N.  Y.,  October,  1856. 


Those  who  would  conscientiously  employ 
power  for  the  good  of  others,  deserve  it,  but 
do  not  desire  it ;  and  those  who  would  em- 
ploy it  for  the  good  of  themselves,  desire  it, 
but  do  not  deserve  it. 


A  CARD. 
'^  k  CONCERT  will  be  given  on  Tuesday, 
J\.  May  20th,  at  4i  A.M.  Robin,  Oriole, 
Thrush,  and  many  other  exquisite  and  justly 
celebrated  musicians  will  be  among  the 
performers.  Price  of  admission,  '  early 
rising.'  Children  arc  particularly  invited  to 
attend." 

I  don't  know  whether  Herbert  and  Ellie 
found  this  card  written  upon  some  greea 
buds,  or  whether  they  dreamed  it,  or,  indeed, 
whether  they  saw  it  at  all.  At  any  rate,  they 
attended  the  concert,  and  got  for  their  tickets, 
not  only  the  music,  but  red  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes,  which  lasted  them  all  that 
day.  Robin  did  his  best.  Oriole  was  so 
brilliant  in  his  bright  red  coat  that  the 
audience  only  looked  at  him,  and  didn't 
think  much  about  his  music.  Thrush,  though 
he  only  wore  a  plain  brown  suit,  sung  a  soft 
sweet  song,  which  pleased  every  one.  Whip- 
poorwill  was  there,  but  didn't  sing  much, 
for  he  had  been  out  all  night  serenading, 
and  was  getting  sleepy.  There  were  many 
other  singers,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
them  all. 

This  concert  has  been  repeated  every 
pleasant  morning  since.  Though  I  do  not 
understand  the  language  in  which  birds 
sing,  I  think  I  can  tell  what  very  many  of 
the  songs  mean.  I  imagine  that  some  tell 
of  a  country  where  winter  never  comes,  and 
where  the  flowers  blossom  all  the  year ;  and 
some  of  a  long  flight  over  ocean  and  land  to 
the  singer's  summer  home.  One  low,  sad 
song  I  am  sure  comes  from  a  mother  bird, 
whose  nest  was  robbed  last  year ;  and  she 
says  she  is  almost  afraid  to  build  another 
nest,  for  fear  some  naughty  boy  will  take 
away  her  little  ones,  and  make  her  poor 
little  heart  ache  again.  And  many,  many 
songs  are  those  of  praise  and  love  to  the 
God  who  has  given  the  birds  a  home  in  this 
beautiful  world,  and  who  taught  them  to 
sing.  I  hope  Herbert  and  Ellie,  and  all  the 
little  children  who  read  this  story,  will  re- 
member God  when  they  wake  ;  and  though 
they  may  not  sing  songs  like  the  birds,  will 
thank  him  in  their  hearts  for  keeping  them 
safely  through  the  night,  and  bringing  them 
to  see  the  bright  morning  again. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SERMON, 
IN  ST.  John's  church,  Philadelphia,  pa. 

DEAR  SIR:  Sunday, October, 5th,  1856, 
was  a  day  whicb  will  no  doubt  be  long 
remembered  by  the  people  of  St.  John's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  this  city. 
The  day  had  long  been  anticipated  when  the 
Rev.  Philip  P.  Mayer,  D.D.,  was  to  deliver 
his  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Sermon  before  this 
people.  As  such  an  event  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  I  have  thought  that  a  short 
statement  of  this  interesting  occasion  might 
prove  not  only  interesting,  but  profitable  to 
your  numerous  readers.  Regretting  that  a 
notice  had  not  been  penned  by  abler  hands, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  do  the  best  I  can  with- 
out further  apology.  The  church  edifice, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  largest  in  our  city, 
was  completely  filled  by  an  attentive  audi- 
ence, composed  mainly  of  our  own  congre- 
gation and  their  descendants,  many  of  whom 
no  doubt  have  not  been  within  the  walls  of 
this  sanctuary  for  a  long  time.  The  ser- 
vices commenced  (after  the  usual  organ 
voluntary)  by  singing  part  of  the  hymn  com- 
mencing, 

"  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys ;" 

after  which  the  usual  form  of  Confession, 

and  then  the  reading  of  a  suitable  lesson 

from  the  Scriptures  by  the  pastor ;  selected 

as  follows,  viz.,  the  84th  Psalm,  together  with 

admirably  appropriate  selections  from  the 

latter  part  of  the  12th  chapter  of  St.  John's 

gospel  and  the  1st  chapter  of  the  2d  Epistle 

of  Peter.     The  hymn — • 

"Thus  far  on  life's  perplexing  way, 
Thus  far  thou,  Lord,  hast  led  me  on," 

was  then  sung,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  most 
fervent  prayer  was  offered.  Then  came  the 
sermon;  would  that  I  could  give  it  to  your 
readers  entire,  but  for  the  present,  this  brief 
sketch  must  suffice.  The  text  selected  was 
Deuteronomy,  8th  chapter,  2d  verse,  "Thou 
shalt  remember  all  the  way  the  Lord  thy 
God  hast  led  thee."  Dr.  Mayer  commenced 
by  comparing  life  to  a  journey,  in  which  all 
are  engaged,  and  the  necessity  of  our 
pausing  occasionally  to  reflect  upon  the 
Divine  goodness  in  the  past,  and  to  adopt  a 


suitable  response ;  and  after  stating  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  words  of  the 
text  were  uttered,  proceeded  to  show  with 
what  propriety  they  might  be,  and  with  what 
profit  they  should  be  considered  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this. 

The  revolutions  of  Europe,  the  memorable 
events  on  our  own  Continent,  the  extensive 
progress  of  our  city,  were  each  beautifully  al- 
luded to  ;  each  showing  what  lessons  might 
be  learned  by  the  statesman  and  the  patriot 
by  considering  the  events  of  half  a  century. 
The  increase  of  our  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nion was  then  noted.     When  Dr.  M.  com- 
menced his  ministry,  but  eight  pastors  were 
included  in  the  body  by  which  he  was  or- 
dained, viz.,  the  New  York  Ministerium.  It 
now  contains  more  than  fifty,  independently 
of  three  other  Synods  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     At  that  day  the  only  other  associa- 
tion of  our  Church  existed  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  extended  from  Pennsylvania  to  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  was  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  one  first  referred  to.    Compare 
this  fact  with  the  number  at  the  present  time, 
and  take  into  the  account  the  number  of 
academies,  colleges,  theological  schools,  our 
foreign  and  domestic  missions,  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  reason  to  rejoice  that  our  Zion  is 
lengthening  her  cords  and  strengthening  her 
stakes  on  every  side.     The    circumstances 
connected  with  the  organization  of  our  own 
particular  communion  were  then  considered, 
and  the  fact  that  we  had,  during  that  whole 
space  of  time,  lived  together  in  unbroken 
harmony  was  noted.     While  more  than  one 
church  in  our  community  has,  to  our  sor- 
row, been  rent  to  pieces  by  discord,  we  have 
had  it  in  our  power  to  say,  "  How  pleasant 
it  is  to  dwell  together  in  unity  1"      Three 
thousand  six  hundred  children  have  been 
baptized,  and  more  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  have  been  united  with  us  by  con- 
firmation.    After   reviewing  all  our   privi- 
leges, and  all  our  manifold  blessings,  when 
contrasted  with  other  portions  of  our  globe, 
we  should  ask  ourselves,  had  the  aids  and 
opportunities  so  long  vouchsafed  to  us  been 
withheld,  how  different  might  have  been  our 
spiritual  state.     Then  followed  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  bre- 
thren, and  an  exhortation  to  follow  them  so 
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far  as  they  followed  Christ.  Dr.  Mayer  then 
went  into  a  somewhat  lengthy  exposition  of 
the  policy  that  had  ever  marked  his  minis- 
try; taking  the  Bible  as  his  only  directory 
and  guide,  and  presenting  the  truths  therein 
contained,  as  he  understood  and  believed 
them,  without  regard  to  mere  human  specu- 
lation or  display. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  paid  the 
following  beautiful  tribute  to  a  mother's  me- 
mory, worth,  and  love.  "  It  was  the  privi- 
lege of  my  early  days  to  enjoy  the  inesti- 
mable blessing  of  a  religious  education,  the 
watchful  attendance,  unwearied  industry, 
affectionate  prayers,  and  admirable  example 
of  a  mother,  faithful  unto  death,  to  whom, 
under  Heaven,  I  look  with  the  fondest  and 
warmest  thankfulness." 

A  high  tribute  was  also  paid  to  his  pre- 
ceptor in  divinity.  While  the  Doctor  was 
stating  the  circumstances  that  induced  him 
at  first  to  take  charge  of  St.  John's  congre- 
gation, he  mentioned  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  minis- 
try he  had  only  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
performing  his  public  duties  but  two  Sab- 
baths from  sickness.  "  Again  and  again 
have  I  been  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
goodness  of  the  Most  High.  With  unaffected 
gratitude  I  appear  before  you  to  acknow- 
ledge the  mercies  of  my  Heavenly  Father. 
It  is  because  I  received  health  of  God  that 
I  continue  to  this  day,  the  oldest  pastor  of 
any  church  in  our  city,  and  the  oldest  acting 
minister,  I  believe,  of  any  denomination  in 
America."  Reference  was  then  made  to  the 
mutual  good  feeling  that  had  always  existed 
between  himself,  the  board  of  officers,  and 
the  members  of  the  congregation.  After  an 
elaborate  and  earnest  exhortation  to  all  to 
lay  to  heart  the  momentous  lessons  the  oc- 
casion called  forth,  he,  in  a  most  solemn 
and  fervent  manner,  asked  forgiveness  for 
any  omissions  of  duty,  and  the  prayers  of 
his  people,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  utter 
the  words  of  the  aged  apostle  without  trepi- 
dation— 2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  1st  chap.  13, 
14,  15,  ver.  It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
vey any  accurate  idea  of  the  excellence  of 
this  sermon,  and  we  would  only  say,  it 
should  have  been  heard  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, as  it  was  generally  conceded  by  those 


who  had  this  pleasure  to  have  been  one  of 

the  best  productions  ever  delivered  from  the 
riiiladelphia  pulpit.  After  an  impressive 
prayer,  and  the  singing  of  another  hymn, 
the  apostolic  benediction  was  pronounced, 
and  the  large  congregation  dismissed,  all, 
we  feel,  solemnly,  and  we  trust  profitably, 
impressed  by  the  exercises  of  the  morning. 

Three  particulars  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice  :  the  entire  pulpit  services  were  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Mayer  himself;  the  singing 
was  done  in  real  congregational  style,  all 
uniting  with  heart  and  voice  (this  church 
abandoned  the  use  of  a  choir  some  time 
ago),  and  the  anniversary  itself  falling  on 
the  same  day  (Sunday),  and  same  date 
(October  oth),  as  that  on  which  Dr.  M.  de- 
livered his  first  sermon  as  pastor  of  this 
people. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  day 
were  the  services  of  the  afternoon.  The 
Sunday-school,  not  wishing  to  be  outdone 
by  the  congregation,  who  had,  in  a  truly 
substantial  manner,  testified  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  long  and  faithful  services  of  their 
pastor,  had  prepared  a  highly  valuable  edi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription, and  accompanied  with  a  handsome 
velvet  cushion.  Dr.  Mayer  having  been  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  3  o'clock,  the  whole 
school,  consisting  of  the  main  department, 
male  and  female  Bible  classes,  and  infant 
school,  were  collected  in  the  lecture-room, 
and  oi'ganized  as  a  missionary  society  (it 
being  the  day  for  their  regular  meeting). 
As  Dr.  M.  entered  the  room,  all  united  in 
singing  the  appropriate  hymn, 

"  How  beauteous  are  their  feet, 
Who  stand  on  Zion-s  hiM." 

When  this  was  concluded,  the  superinten- 
dent, Wm.  M.  Heyl,  made  the  presentation 
in  a  very  neat  and  appropriate  address.  Dr. 
Mayer  responded ;  thanking  the  schools  for 
their  kind  remembrance,  eulogizing  the  vo- 
lume of  God's  word,  and  again  paving  a 
tribute  to  his  mother's  memory  similar  to  that 
referred  to  in  the  morning  sermon.  After 
a  prayer  and  the  singing  of  another  hymn, 
the  school  was  dismissed,  and  we  trust  the 
occasion  was  one  of  interest  and  profit  to 
every  one  present. 

Services  were  again  held  in  the  church  as 
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usual  in  the  evening,  when  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  listening  to  another  discourse  by  Dr. 
M.,  from  the  text,  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our 
dwelling-place  in  all  generations,"  90th  Ps. 
1st  verse. 

Thus  was  passed  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Sabbaths  in  our  life,  and  the  writer  of 
this  could  say  from  his  heart,  "  It  was  in- 
deed good  for  me  to  be  there."  The  feelings 
that  the  exercises  gave  rise  to  will  never  be 
forgotten  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  lessons  then 
taught,  and  the  truths  there  enforced,  will 
be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
all  who  heard  them. — From  the  Missionary. 


Importance  of  Trifles. — Everything  in 
nature  is  a  series  of  concatenation.  Fre- 
quently the  most  trifling  observation  leads 
to  the  most  important  discoveries.  A  little 
piece  of  iron  that  turns  towards  the  north, 
guides  fleets  through  the  trackless  deserts 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  the  reed  of  an  unknown 
species  cast  upon  the  beach  of  the  Azores,  led 
Christopher  Columbus  to  imagine  the  exist- 
ence of  the  American  world.  The  move- 
ment of  the  tea-kettle  lid,  by  the  effects  of 
steam,  led  to  most  important  discoveries  of 
this  wonder-working  principle,  which  seems 
likely  to  become  the  great  leviathan  of  mo- 
dern science,  though  fresh  manifestations  of 
its  applicability  tend  to  confirm  the  so  fre- 
quently formed  opinion,  that  steam  is  only 
yet  in  its  infancy. 


The  Love  of  Children. — Tell  me  not 
of  the  trim,  precisely  arranged  homes  where 
there  are  no  children,  "where,"  as  the  good 
Germans  have  it,  "  the  fly-traps  always  hang 
straight  on  the  wall," — tell  me  not  of  the 
never  disturbed  nights  and  days,  of  the  tran- 
quil, unanxious  heart  where  children  are  not 
for  these  things.  God  sends  children  for 
another  purpose  than  merely  to  keep  up  the 
race — to  enlarge  our  hearts,  to  make  us  un- 
selfish, and  full  of  kindly  sympathies  and 
affections  ;  to  give  our  souls  higher  aims,  to 
call  out  all  our  faculties  to  extend  enter- 
prise and  exertion  ;  to  bring  round  our  fire- 
side bright  faces  and  happy  smiles,  and 
loving,  tender  hearts.  My  soul  blesses  the 
Great  Father  every  day,  that  he  has  glad- 
dened the  earth  with  little  children. 


DEATH  OF  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  K.  BROWNE. 

DURING  the  past  summer  the  Angel  of 
Death  has  been  passing  over  our  city, 
and  many  a  playful,  happy  little  one,  whose 
innocent  mirth  had  gladdened  many  a  pa- 
rent's heart,  has  been  taken  from  the  joyful 
fireside,  to  slumber  in  the  quiet  house  of 
the  dead ;  the  cold  and  silent  tomb.  Often 
has  the  grass  been  displaced  to  hollow  out 
the  last  resting-place  for  little  ones,  dear  to 
a  parent  as  their  own  soul.  The  diseases 
peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood  have  been 
unusually  fatal  this  summer.  Many  a  door 
has  borne  the  sign  of  mourning  and  death, 
and  in  many  papers  have  we  read  the  short 
and  simple  words  that  speak  of  the  depar- 
ture of  some  loved  and  innocent  child  to  the 
spirit  world.  Cold  and  carelessly  are  the 
words  read  by  the  man  of  the  world,  that 
announce  to  the  world  "  Charlie  or  Annie 
is  dead  ;"  but  Oh,  what  a  tale  of  sorrow  do 
these  short  funeral  notices  tell !  We  have 
said  that  disease  and  death  had  been  busy 
among  the  little  children  of  our  city.  The 
little  dancing  feet  have  ceased  their  gam- 
bols, and  many  a  bright  eye  has  suddenly 
been  closed  in  death,  many  a  fair  rosy  cheek 
has  paled  into  the  marble  hue  of  death. 
Weeping  and  woe  and  desolation  have  been 
in  many  homes  ;  tears  have  fallen  over  sweet 
young  faces,  over  whom  the  coffin  lid  was 
about  to  close.  Soft  clustering  hair  has 
been  fondly  smoothed  back,  and  warm  kisses 
pressed  for  the  last  time  on  lips  from  which 
the  breath  of  life  had  passed  away  forever. 
There  has  been  bitter,  bitter  weeping,  and 
the  sound  of  the  closing  coffin,  the  funeral 
prayer,  the  sad  ride  to  the  open  grave,  and 
the  agonizing  sound  of  the  fresh  earth  on 
the  coffin  that  holds  the  precious  form,  so 
lately  cherished  with  a  mother's  yearning 
heart,  a  father's  tender  care.  It  was  our 
lot,  some  few  weeks  ago,  to  enter  a  death- 
stricken  home,  and  behold  a  scene  of  un- 
usual sorrow.  The  parents  had  already 
mourned  the  death  of  two  of  their  cherished 
ones.  They  had  now  two  angel  daughters 
in  the  world  above,  when  disease  made  its 
appearance,  and  after  a  short  week's  suffer- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  little  Arabella  passed 
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away  to  join  the  countless  number  of  little 
children  who  circle  around  the  throne  of  Je- 
hovah. The  heart-stricken  parents  turned 
from  her  death-bed  but  to  watch  the  dying 
struggles  of  their  younger  darling,  whose 
imploring  eyes  turned  on  them  for  aid.  So 
intensely  did  the  poor  child  suffer  that  the 
weeping  mother  at  last  rejoiced  to  see  her 
at  rest,  though  it  was  that  of  death.  Ara- 
bella died  on  Sabbath,  and  on  the  following 
day  her  little  sister  joined  her  in  Heaven. 
The  scene  was  most  sad  and  distressing  as 
we  entered  the  parlor  and  beheld  the  two 
small  black  coffins,  containing  the  little 
sleepers.  Here  they  lay,  wrapped  in  that 
strange  deep  slumber,  from  which  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  can  arouse. 
Yet  the  voice  that  called  these  little  ones 
home,  is  the  voice  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Bereaved  parents,  look  to  Jesus.  Behold, 
by  the  eye  of  faith,  those  precious  little 
ones,  in  his  arms,  resting  on  that  bosom 
that  is  even  now  filled  with  the  most  tender 
compassion  for  you.  You  loved  your  chil- 
dren, they  have  but  passed  away  from  your 
tender  care  to  One  who  loves  them  with  a 
far  more  exceeding  love  than  yours,  with  a 
love  that  is  infinite.  Can  you  not  yield  them 
as  jewels  of  his  crown,  the  crown  that 
adorns  the  brow  that  was  once  crowned  with 
thorns  for  you  ?  Are  they  not  safe  with  Him  ? 
They  are  not  dead ;  they  have  changed  their 
residence,  and  gone  to  live  with  the  Lord 
Jesus — amid  the  glory  and  brightness,  the 
joys  and  raptures  of  Heaven,  are  the  count- 
less numbers  of  those  happy  redeemed  little 
ones  who  always  behold  the  face  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven. 

ARABELLA   AND   MATILDA. 

There  was  weeping  in  the  chamber, 

Each  face  was  full  of  gloom, 
For  the  gentle  Arabella 

Was  sinking  to  the  tomb. 
Oh,  there  was  bitter  weeping 

Beside  the  little  one, 
But  the  sweet,  sad  eyes,  were  closing, 

Soon  the  young  life  was  gone. 

They  smoothed  the  suimy  tresses, 

And  closed  the  loving  eyes, 
And  said  that  "  Arabella 

Was  an  angel  in  the  skies." 
But  she,  the  sweet  Matilda, 

The  youngest  and  the  pet, 


"O  God  would  uparB  her  to  them, 
He  would  not  lake  her  yet" 

She  was  her  father'!  darling, 

She  would  watch  beside  the  door, 
To  meet  him  when  returning; 

Were  tliOBC  happy  days  all  o'er? 
Alas,  her  cheek  was  paling 

To  her  sinter's  marble  hue. 
And  soon  her  spirit  hastened 

To  be  in  heaven  too. 

Yet  mourn  not,  weeping  parents, 

Though  you  see  their  face  no  more, 
They  have  joined  their  little  sisters; 

They  have  only  gone  before. 
Oh,  bow  in  meek  submission, 

'Neath  a  Father's  gentle  hand. 
And  prepare  to  enter  Heaven, 

And  join  that  happy  band. 


REVERENCE  FOR  RELIGION! 

IMPRESS  your  mind  with  a  reverence  for 
all  that  is  sacred.     Let  no  wantonness 
of  youthful  spirits,  no  compliance  with  the 
intemperate  mirth  of  others,  ever  betray  yoa 
into  profane  sallies.  Besides  the  guilt  there- 
by incurred,  nothing  gives  a  more  odious 
appearance  of  petulance  to  youth,  than  the 
reflection  of  treating  religion  with   levity. 
Instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  superior 
understanding,  it  discovers  a  pert  and  shal- 
low mind,  which,  vain  of  the  first  smatter. 
ing  of  knowledge,  presumes  to  make  light 
of  what  the  rest  of  mankind  revere.     At  the 
same  time  you  are  not  to  imagine  that  when 
exhorted  to  be  religious,  you  are  called  upon 
to  be  more  formal  and  solemn  in  your  man- 
ners than  others  of  the  same  years,  or  to 
erect  yourselves  into  supercilious  reprovers 
of  those  around.     The  spirit  of  true  religion 
breathes  gentleness  and  kindness.     It  is  so- 
cial,  kind,    cheerful, — removed    from   the 
gloom  and  illiberal  superstition  which  clouds 
the  brow,  sharpens  the  temper,  dejects  the 
spirit,  and  teaches  men  to  fit  themselves  for 
another  world   by  neglecting  the  concerns 
of  this.     Let  your  religion,  on  the  contrary, 
connect  preparation  for  Heaven  with  an  ho- 
norable discharge  of  the  duties  of  active 
life.     Of  such  religion,  discover  on  every 
proper  occasion  that  you  are  not  ashamed, 
but  avoid  making  any  unnecessary  ostenta- 
tion of  it  before  the  world. 
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.CHRIST  ALWAYS  NEW. 

THE  believer  is  made  "a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus."  By  faith  he  hath  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  and  is  graciously  re- 
newed in  the  image  of  God.  "  Old  things 
have  passed  away ;  behold  all  things  have 
become  new."  Here  is  a  new  creation, — a 
new  creature, — new  delights,  new  joys,  new 
prospects,  new  consolations,  new  pleasures. 
But,  above  all,  to  them  "  that  walk  after  the 
Spirit,"  Christ  is  always  new.  His  presence 
is  always  glorious.  He  is  eternal  excellence 
itself.  "  Altogether  lovely,  —  the  fairest 
among  ten  thousand." 

The  most  gorgeous  prospects  of  earth,  by 
their  frequency  to  our  vision,  lose  their  at- 
tractiveness ;  the  loveliest  flowers  that  bloom, 
as  we  often  observe  them,  impart  not  at  first 
such  fresh  delight ;  the  melody  of  the  sweet- 
est song  tires,  and  our  loudest  hosannahs 
languish  on  our  tongues  ;  but  in  Christ  there 
is  always  something  new.  His  grace  ever 
cheers  us;  his  promises  impart  to  our  souls 
new  life,  and  His  presence  gives  us  abiding 
rest. 

Murmuring  rivulets  lose  their  sweet  min- 
strellings ;  the  glories  of  the  day  soon  va- 
nish before  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  the 
feathered  tribes,  when  autumn  comes,  no 
longer  cheer  our  groves;  good  and  useful 
books  may  cease  to  please,  and  we  grow 
weary  even  in  the  society  of  our  friends. 
But  the  presence  of  Christ  is  always  cheer- 
ing to  our  hearts,  light  ever  more  to  our 
pathway,  and  even  fills  our  souls  with  new 
pleasures,  and  opens  before  us  inexpressible 
beauties  and  imperishable  glories. 

"The  grace  the  dear  Redeemer  brings. 
Will  beat  a  strict  review; 
Nor  need  we  ever  change  again, 
For  Christ  is  always  new." 

H. 


"NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP." 

THERE  are  probably  no  four  lines  in  the 
English  language  that  are  repeated  so 
many  times  daily,  as  the  following : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 
,     If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

And  it  is  not  only  children  and  youth  that 


repeat  them.  Many  whose  heads  are  "  sil- 
vered o'er  with  age,"  have  been  accustomed 
to  repeat  them  as  their  last  prayer  before 
closing  their  eyes  in  sleep,  every  night  since 
they  were  taught  them  in  infancy.  The 
late  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  was  among  the  number.  A 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  address- 
ing a  Sabbath-school,  told  the  children  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  say  that  little 
prayer  every  night  since  his  mother  taught 
it  to  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

In  conversing  recently  with  a  ship-master, 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been 
many  years  a  deacon  in  the  Church,  he  said 
that  when  he  followed  the  seas,  and  even 
before  he  indulged  a  hope  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  he  never  lay  down  in  his  berth  at 
night  without  saying,  with  great  seriousness, 
and  he  thought  sincerity, 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 
He  felt  so  strongly  his  need  of  religion,  and 
his  danger  without  it,  that  he  used  always 
to  read  his  Bible,  and  place  that  precious 
book  under  his  pillow  at  night,  and  often 
kiss  the  sacred  volume,  trusting,  no  doubt, 
in  his  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  instead 
of  trusting  alone  in  the  Saviour. 

Let  every  reader  learn,  and  every  night 
repeat  that  little  prayer : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  &c. 


There  is  but  one  pursuit  in  life  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  to  follow,  and  of  all  to 
attain.  It  is  subject  to  no  disappointments, 
since  he  that  perseveres  makes  every  diffi- 
culty an  advancement,  and  every  contest  a 
victory ;  and  this  is  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 
Sincerely  to  aspire  after  virtue,  is  to  gain 
her ;  and  zealously  to  labor  after  her  wagesj 
is  to  receive  them.  Those  that  seek  her 
early,  will  find  her  before  it  is  late  ;  her  re- 
ward also  is  with  her,  and  she  will  come 
quickly.  For  the  breast  of  a  good  man  is 
a  little  heaven  commencing  on  earth  ;  where 
the  Deity  sits  enthroned  with  unrivalled  in- 
fluence, every  safety  from  danger,  resource 
from  sterility,  and  subjugated  passion,  "like 
the  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  his  word." 

A  WORD  once  spoken,  a  coach  with  four 
horses  cannot  overtake  it  and  bring  it  back. 


ome  €xxtlt 


EMMAUS; 

OR,    THE    HOME   OP    OLD   AGE. 

"Abide  with  us:  for  it  is  towards  evening,  and  the 
day  is  far  spent." 
"And  while  the  shadows  round  his  path  descend, 
And  down  the  vale  of  age  liis  footsteps  tend, 
Peace  o'er  his  bosom  sheds  her  soft  control, 
And  throngs  of  gentlest  memories  charm  the  soul; 
Then,  weaned  from  earth,  he  turns  his  steadfast  eye 
Beyond  the  grave,  whose  verge  he  falters  nigh, 
Surveys  the  briglitening  regions  of  the  blest, 
And  lilce  a  wearied  pilgrim,  sinks  to  rest." 

LATE  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  two  of  the  disciples  were 
on  their  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus. 
Around  their  mountain  path  is  early  spring 
with  its  beauty  and  song,  but  these  lonely 
travellers  are  so  absorbed  in  their  own 
thoughts,  that  their  hearts  feel  no  sympathy 
with  rejoicing  nature.  They  walk  on,  and 
are  sad.  For  their  fondest  hopes  and 
dreams  of  life  have  been  buried  in  the 
grave  with  Jesus.  As  they  went  on  their 
way,  talking  of  the  things  which  had  hap- 
pened, sorrowful  and  dejected,  Jesus  him- 
self drew  near,  and  went  with  them.  They 
knew  not  their  Lord,  and  yet  there  was  a 
strange  fascination  about  the  spirit  and 
speech  of  this  stranger,  that  made  their 
hearts  burn  within  them,  as  he  talked  to 
them  by  the  way.  If  he  were  not  their 
Lord,  he  was  at  least  so  like  him,  that  in 
looking  at  him,  they  seemed  to  behold  the 
twilight  dawn  of  their  risen  Lord.  His  con- 
versation in  its  effects  on  them,  resembled 
the  rosy  glimmer  that  gilds  the  morning 
sky,  which  though  not  the  sun  himself,  is 
the  mild  herald  of  the  day.  As  they  com- 
muned by  the  way,  hope  dawned  on  the 
darkness  of  despair.  The  breathings  of 
Divine  promise,  from  the  lips  of  this  myste- 
rious stranger,  had  calmed  their  troubled 
thoughts,  and  difiFused  a  heavenly  peace 
through  their  desponding  hearts.  As  they 
drew  nigh  unto  the  village,  the  disciples 
urge  the  stranger  to  turn  aside  with  them  to 
their  humble  home.  They  press  their  appeal 
by  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  for  the  shadows 
of  coming  night  were  falling  around  their 


path.  "Abide  with  u.s ;  for  it  18  towarda 
evening,  and  the  day  i.s  far  spent."  The 
stranger  turned  aside  to  tarry  for  the  night, 
and  in  his,  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  revealed 
himself  the  Saviour  whom  they  loved. 

There  is  much  in  that  afternoon  walk  and 
evening  scene  at  Emmaus,  which  we  profit- 
ably apply  to  Christian  experience.  It  is 
true  Jesus  cannot  enter  personally  our 
homes,  as  our  guest,  and  abide  there  in 
actual,  visible  presence.  But  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus,  his  truth  and  love,  may  enter  our 
hearts,  and  thus  abide  with  us  in  the  peace, 
spiritual  communion,  and  immortal  hopes  of 
our  households.  And  how  beautiful,  when 
the  day  is  far  spent,  in  the  serene  and  holy 
twilight,  to  join  those  disciples  in  spirit,  and 
ask  the  Saviour  to  abide  with  us  in  our 
homes. 

This  prayer  for  the  Saviour's  presence, 
may  be  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  natural 
evening. 

I. 
EVENING. 

"Morn  is  the  time  to  act,  noon  to  endure; 
But  O I  If  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  spirit  pure, 
Turn  from  the  beaten  path,  by  worldlings  trod, 
Go  forth  at  eventide,  in  heart  to  walk  with  God." 

How  appropriate  this  prayer  of  the  two 
disciples,  at  the  close  of  every  natural  day ! 
When  the  din  of  business,  and  the  fever  of 
excitement  subside  with  the  twilight  of 
evening,  and  we  are  gathered  in  our  quiet 
homes,  how  natural  to  turn  our  thoughts  to 
Jesus,  with  the  prayer,  "  Abide  %vith  us !" 
For  who  can  speak  to  us  then,  as  He,  of  our 
past  and  fleeting  hours?  Who,  as  He,  can 
soothe  our  cares,  and  calm  our  troubled 
spirits,  touch  our  hearts  with  penitence  for 
the  past,  or  inspire  us  with  hope  for  the 
future  ?  How  in  such  hours  of  the  closing 
day,  have  we  felt  and  sung,  with  the  devout 
Cowper : 

"  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 
From  every  cumbering  care. 

And  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day 
In  humble,  grateful  prayer.''  i 

There  is  something  in  the  natural  evening, 
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that  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  pre- 
eence  of  Christ — something  which  prompts 
the  prayer  "Abide  with  us  I" 

Peace  comes  with  evening.  It  is  a  gentle 
and  a  soothing  season.  But  the  peace  of 
Christ  abiding  with  us,  will  make  it  yet 
more  peaceful ;  because  it  is  the  answer  of 
the  internal  to  the  external ;  the  quietness 
of  the  soul  responding  to  the  serene  twilight, 
rendering  it  more  profound  and  grateful. 
And  in  this  secret  silence  of  the  mind,  the 
hushed  quietude  of  our  spiritual  nature,  the 
soul  is  brought  into  communion  with  the 
unseen  and  eternal, 

"The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade, 
With  prayer  and  praise  agree." 

The  soft  broad  shadows  come  with  even- 
ing. They  close  round  us,  as  if  they  would 
envelop,  and  shade  the  petted  and  fevered 
spirit,  before  giving  it  time  for  restoration 
But  how  much  safer  and  more  quiet  is  the 
spirit,  if,  by  the  presence  of  Jesus,  it  claims 
a  higher  protection,  and  takes  refuge  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  Then  the 
shadows  of  night  seem  like  a  curtain  from 
the  hand  of  God, 

"  To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repose." 

Sleep  comes  with  evening.  When,  in  that 
still  and  shadowy  season,  we  gather  for  the 
evening  prayer — when  we  are  pitching  the 
tent  of  another  day's  journey,  and  would 
lift  up  our  souls  to  Him  who  looks  upon  us, 
and  whose  purity  is  above  us,  like  that  pure 
heaven ;  we  may  say  to  Jesus,  "  Abide  with 
us;  for  the  day  is  far  spent."  Abide  with 
us,  that  we  may  feel  that  our  sins  are  for- 
given— abide  with  us,  as  we  lie  down  to 
gentle  sleep,  that  it  may  be  pleasant  and 
refreshing  to  us,  "  that  pure  thoughts  may 
keep  the  portals  of  our  dreams,  and  God's 
blessing  hold  watch  over  us !"  Sweetly  will 
sleep  fall  upon  our  eyelids,  if  we  have  been 
holding  communion  with  Jesus ;  and,  as  if 
we  heard  from  Him  the  words  of  kind  per- 
mission, "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest,"  we  can  commend  ourselves  in  confi- 
dence to  the  Watchman  of  Israel,  and  lie 
down  to  rest, 


"  As  in  the  embraces  of  our  God, 
Or  on  our  Saviour's  breast. 


T.  S. 


IPHIGENIA. 

THE   DAUGHTER. 

Translated  from  Chateaubriand. 

BY  E.   B.   STORK. 

IPHIGENIA  and  Zara,  present  an  inte- 
resting contrast  in  the  daughter.  Both 
yield  themselves  to  paternal  authority,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  religion  of  their 
country.  Agamemnon,  it  is  true,  requires  of 
Iphigenia  the  double  sacrifice  of  her  love  and 
of  her  life,  and  Lusignan  only  asks  of  Zara  to 
forget  her  love ;  but  for  a  passionate  woman 
to  live  and  renounce  the  object  of  her 
devotion,  is  perhaps  a  more  grievous  and 
painful  condition  than  death  itself  As  to 
their  natural  interest,  the  two  situations  might 
be  the  same  ;  let  us  see  whether  the  religious 
interest  is  equally  balanced.  Agamemnon, 
in  obedience  to  the  gods,  does  nothing,  after 
all,  but  sacrifice  his  child  to  his  ambition. 

Why  should  the  young  Grecian  devote  her- 
self to  Neptune  ?  Is  he  not  a  tyrant  whom 
she  ought  to  detest  ?  The  spectator  takes 
part  with  Iphigenia  even  against  heaven. 
The  pity  and  terror  which  is  felt,  depend 
solely  upon  situation,  and  upon  spontaneous 
sympathy  ;  and  even  if  the  religious  character 
of  the  piece  is  changed,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  dramatic  effect  would  remain  the  same. 
But  in  Zara,  if  you  take  away  the  pious  mo- 
tive, the  whole  effect  of  the  piece  will  be 
destroyed.  Does  Jesus  Christ  require  this 
bloody  sacrifice?  Does  He  command  this 
renunciation  of  affection  ?  Ah  !  is  it  possi- 
ble there  can  be  a  doubt  upon  this  point  ? 
Was  it  not  to  redeem  even  Zara,  that  he  was 
nailed  to  a  shameful  cross,  that  he  endured 
the  insults,  contempt,  and  injustice,  of  man- 
kind ?  Did  He  not  drink  the  cup  of  bitterness 
to  the  dregs  ?  And  will  Zara  give  her  heart 
and  hand  to  those  who  have  persecuted  this 
merciful  God  I  to  those  who  sacrifice  Chris- 
tians every  day  of  their  lives  !  to  those  who 
hold  in  irons,  this  successor  of  Bouillon,  this 
defender  of  the  faith,  this  father  of  Zara ! 
Truly  the  religious  sentiment  is  not  out  of 
place  here  ;  and  whoever  would  suppress  it 
would  annihilate  the  piece.  As  to  the  re- 
mainder, it  appears  to  us  that  Zara,  as  a  tra- 
gedy, is  still^more  interesting  than  Iphigenia, 
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for  this  reason,  because  it  is  yet  to  be  deve- 
loped.   And  this  will  oblige  us  to  ascend  to  the 
first  principles  of  composition  as  an  art.     It 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  these  examples,  placed 
before    the    humbler  classes  for   imitation, 
ought  to  be  taken  from  the  highest  rank  in 
society.     This  remark  holds  to  a  manifest 
agreement,  that  the  fine  arts  in  unison  with 
the    human    heart  know  how  to    develop. 
The  representations  of  misfortunes,   which 
we  have  ourselves  experienced,  would  afflict 
us,  without  our  being  suitably  instructed  or 
improved  thereby.      There  is  no  necessity  of 
our  frequenting  public  spectacles,  in  order 
there  to  learn  the  secrets  of  our  own  firesides  ; 
fiction   will   not   please  us,  when   the    sad 
reality  exists  beneath  our  own  roof.   Besides, 
it  is  improbable  that  any  moral  lesson  will  be 
received  from  a  mere  resemblance ;  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  apt  to  despond 
with  the  picture  of  our  own  condition,  or  to 
become  envious  of  a  position  elevated  above 
our  own.     The  multitude  are  interested  by 
theatricals,  but  they  do  not  care  to  look  in 
upon  a  thatched  cottage,  as  if  there  they 
should  behold  a  representation  of  their  own 
indigence ;  they  demand  of  you  the  great, 
clothed  in  purple  ;  the  ear  would  hear  noble 
names,  and   pompous   titles,   and   the   eye 
would  be  riveted  upon   the  misfortunes  of 
kings  and  princes.     Morality,  curiosity,  the 
nobleness  of  art  and  purity  of  taste,  and 
perhaps  the  envious  nature  of  man,  require 
thai  the  characters  in  tragedy  should  be  ele- 
vated above  the  masses.     But  if  the  person- 
age be  distinguished,  his  sorrow  ought  to  be 
common  to  all,  and  felt  by  them.     Indeed, 
it  is  in  this  aspect  that  Zara   appears  to  us 
more   touching  than  Iphigenia.     That  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  dies,  in  order  that 
a  fleet  may  set  sail,  is  a  motive  scarcely  ap- 
preciable by  the  multitude.    But  with  Zara 
we  forget  to  reason,  as  every  one  can  feel 
the    conflict    between  passion    and    duty. 
Hence,  take  this  as  a  dramatic  rule :  that  it 
is  necessary,  as  much  as  possible,  to  ground 
the  tragical  interest,  not  upon  an  object,  so 
much   as  upon  a  sentiment,  and  that  the 
personages  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
spectator  by  their  rank,  but  draw  near  to 
them  by  their  misfortunes.   We  should,  how- 
ever, seek,  in  the   subject  of  Iphigenia  as 


portrayed  by  Racine,  the  faint  outlines  of  the 
Christian  character ;  but  the  reader  can  draw 
these  reflections  for  himself,  as  they  follow 
naturally  ;  and  we  shall  close  these  observa- 
tions with  one  more  remark.     Father  Bm- 
moy  has  remarked,  that  Euripides,  in  giving 
Iphigenia  a  dread  of  death  and  a  desire  to 
escape,  has  written  more  in  harmony  with 
nature  than  Racine,  whose  Iphigenia  seems 
to  be  too  much  resigned.     This  reflection  is 
good  in  itself;  but,  what  Father  Brumoydid 
not  perceive  is,  that  the  modern  Iphigenia 
is  the  Christian  daughter.     Her  father,  and 
Heaven,  have  spoken,  and  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  obedience.     Racine  has  not  given 
to  his  heroine  this  moral  courage,  but   in 
sympathy  with  the  imconscious  influence  of 
a  religious   institution,  which  has  entirely 
remodelled  our  moral  code.  Here  Christianity 
transcends  nature,  and  is  consequently  more 
in  harmony  with    beautiful   poetry,   which 
encourages  to  a  slightly  exaggerated  picture, 
and  ever  adorns  and  ennobles  its  subject. 
The  daughter  of  Agamemnon   conquering 
her  affection  and  love  of  life,  shows  off  to 
greater  advantage  than  Iphigenia  mourning 
her  sins.     It  is  not  always  that  purely  natu- 
ral things  will  most  affect  us.   It  is  natural  to 
fear  death,  and  yet,  a  \TCtim  who  grieves  for 
herself,  dries  up  the  tears  we  should  shed 
over  her.     The  human  heart  is  ambitious  in 
its  aspirations :   it   would  be    an    object  of 
admiration;    it   contains   within    itself    an 
enthusiasm  for  an  unknown  beauty  or  good 
for  which  it  was  originally  destined.     The 
Christian  religion  is  so  beautifully  arranged 
that  it  is  a  species  of  poetry  in  itself,  since 
it    develops  the  hean   ideal  of  character: 
herein  the  martyrs  are  discovered  by  our 
painters,  and  the   cavaliers   of  chivalry  by 
our  poets,  &c.    Christianity  is  equally  vigor- 
ous in  her  descriptions  of  vice  as  of  virtue, 
since  it  is  true  that  crimes  are  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  laws  which  the 
guilty  can  break.     How  striking  that    pas- 
sage in  St.  Paul — "  When  the  law  came  sin 
revived." 

Thus  the  muses,  who  overlook  the  medium 
classes  in  society,  should  seek  the  more  per- 
fectly to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  religion 
who  ever  places  her  examples  either  above 
or  below  man.     In  order  to  complete  more 
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perfectly  the  circle  of  natui'al  characters,  we 
ought  to  mention  fraternal  affection,  but 
■what  has  been  said  concerning  the  son  and 
the  daughter,  will  apply  equally  to  brothers, 
or  to  brothers  and  sisters.  To  conclude : 
the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  account  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  the  earliest  and  the  greatest 
tragedy  which  the  world  has  seen.  Else- 
where we  shall  speak  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren. 

In  a  word,  Christianity  leaves  natural 
character  as  it  has  ever  been  represented 
by  the  ancients,  but  she  goes  beyond  them, 
as  she  imbues  them  with  all  her  softening 
influences.  It  necessarily  augments  the 
power  of  the  drama  as  the  resources  are 
increased;  and  as  the  subject-material  upon 
which  she  can  operate  are  multiplied,  so  are 
her  beauties  auormented. 


THE  MOTHER. 


SCARCELY  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  loveliness  of  woman ;  the 
affection  of  a  sister,  or  the  devotedness  of  a 
wife  ;  and  it  is  the  remembrance  of  such 
things  that  cheers  and  comforts  the  dreariest 
hour  of  life  ;  yet  a  mother's  love  far  exceeds 
them  in  strength,  in  disinterestedness,  and 
in  purity.  The  child  of  her  bosom  may  have 
forsaken  her  and  left  her ;  he  may  have  dis- 
regarded all  her  instructions  and  warnings, 
he  may  have  become  an  outcast  from 
society,  and  none  may  care  for  or  notice 
him — yet  his  mother  changes  not,  nor  is  her 
love  weakened,  and  for  him  her  prayers  will 
ascend  !  Sickness  may  weary  other  friends 
— misfortune  drive  away  familiar  acquaint- 
ances, and  poverty  leave  none  to  lean  upon ; 
yet  they  affect  not  a  mother's  love,  but  only 
call  into  exercise,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
her  tenderness  and  affection.  The  mother 
has  duties  to  perform,  which  are  weighty 
and  responsible  ;  the  lisping  infant  must  be 
taught  how  to  live — the  thoughtless  child 
must  be  instructed  in  wisdom's  ways — the 
tempted  youth  be  advised  and  warned — the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  life  must  be 
pointed  out,  and  lessons  of  virtue  must  be 
impressed  on  the  mind.  Her  words,  acts, 
faults,  frailties,  and  temper,  are  all  noticed 
by  those  that  surround  her ;  and  impressions 


in  the  nursery  exert  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  character,  than  do 
any  after  instruction.  All  passions  are  un- 
restrained— if  truth  is  not  adhered  to — if 
consistency  is  not  seen — if  there  be  want  of 
affection  or  a  murmuring  at  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  ;  the  youthful  mind  will 
receive  the  impression  and  subsequent  life 
will  develop  it;  but  if  all  is  purity,  sin- 
cerity, truth,  contentment,  and  love,  then 
will  the  result  be  a  blessing,  and  many  will 
rejoice  in  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
pious  Mother. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

I  ONCE  saw  a  preacher  trying  to  teach 
the  children  that  the  soul  ivoidd  live 
after  they  were  all  dead.  They  listened,  but 
evidently  did  not  understand  it.  He  was  too 
abstract.  Snatching  his  watch  from  his 
pocket,  he  says, "  James,  what  is  this  I  hold 
in  my  hand  ?" 

"A  watch,  sir!" — "A  little  clock!"  says 
another. 

"Do  you  all  see  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir !" 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  watch?" 

"  It  ticks,  sir." 

"  Very  well ;  can  any  of  you  hear  it  tick? 
All  listen  now."  After  a  still  house — "Yes, 
sir,  we  hear  it."  He  then  took  off  the  case 
and  held  the  case  in  one  hand  and  the  watch 
in  the  other. 

"  Now,  children,  which  is  the  watch  ? — 
you  see  there  are  two  which  look  like 
watches !" 

"  The  little  one — in  your  right  hand,  sir." 

"  Very  well  again  ;  now  I  will  lay  the  case 
aside, — put  it  away  down  there  in  my  hat. 
Now  let  us  see  if  you  can  hear  the  watch 
tick." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  hear  it!"  exclaimed  several 
voices. 

"  Well,  the  watch  can  tick,  and  go,  and 
keep  time,  you  see,  when  the  case  is  taken 
off  and  put  in  my  hat.  The  watch  goes  just 
as  well.  So  it  is  with  you,  children.  Your 
body  is  nothing  but  the  case ;  the  soul  is 
inside.  Your  case — the  body — may  be  taken 
off  and  buried  up  in  the  ground,  and  the 
soul  will  live  and  think,  just  as  this  watch 
will  go,  as  you  see.  when  the  case  is  off." 
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THE  BLKSREDNKSS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  NOVAMS. 

WIIRN  I  can  feel  my  Saviour  mine, 
IVliiie  by  a  suro,  unchanging  lie; 
When  on  His  promisi^  I  recline 

To  guide  !ind  guard  me  till  I  die; 
Little  can  earthly  griefs  ainioy — 
'Tis  all  devotion,  love,  and  joy. 

When  I  can  feel  my  Saviour  mine, 
Then  dear  my  pilgrim's  staff  to  me; 

All  meaner  pleasures  I  resign; 
I  follow  where  His  smile  I  see; 

Not  mine  to  treiid  where  thousands  stray, 

The  noisy,  broad,  and  crowded  way. 

When  I  can  feel  my  Saviour  mine, 
IIow  calm  I  sleep  upon  my  bed; 

The  love  that  fills  His  heart  divine 
Sheds  sweet  refreshing  on  my  head ; 

His  grace  subdues  me  to  obey 

With  all-pervading  mildest  sway. 

When  I  can  feel  my  Saviour  mine, 
I  own  the  world,  for  He's  its  King; 

With  angel-light  my  graces  shine. 
While  humbly  to  His  robe  I  cling; 

Wrapt  in  confiding,  grateful  thought, 

The  worldling's  terrors  scare  me  not. 

Where'er  I  feel  my  Saviour  mine, 
There  is  my  home,  my  fatherland! 

The  gifts  Thou  dost  to  me  consign 

Come  doubly  precious  from  Thy  hand; 

And  Christian  brotherhood  imparts 

Its  union  blest  of  loving  hearts. 

Elakisteros. 


CHARITY. 

NIGHT  had  kissed  the  young  rose,  and 
it  bent  softly  to  sleep.     Stars  shone, 
and  pure  dewdrops  hung  upon  its  blushing 


boHom,  and  watched  its  sweetest  Hlurnbers. 
Morning  came,  with  its  dancing  breezes,  and 
they  whispered  to  the  young  rose,  and  it 
awoke  joyous  and  smiling.  Lightly  it  danced 
to  and  fro  in  all  the  loveliness  of  health  and 
youthful  innocence.  Then  came  the  ardent 
sun-god  sweeping  from  the  east,  and  he  smote 
the  young  rose  with  his  scorching  rays,  and 
it  fainted.  Deserted  and  almost  heart-bro- 
ken, it  dropped  to  the  duat  in  loneliness  and 
despair. 

Now  the  gentle  breeze,  which  had  been 
gambolling   over  the   sea,  pushing   on  the 
home-bound  bark,  sweeping  over  the   hill 
and  dale,  by  the  neat  cottage  and  the  still 
brook,  turning   the   old   mill,  fanning   the 
brow  of  disease,  and  frisking  the  curls  of 
innocent  childhood,  came  tripping  along  ou 
her  errand  of  mercy  and  love ;  and  when 
she  saw  the  young  rose,  she  hastened  to  kiss 
it,  and  fondly  bathed  its  forehead  in  cool, 
refreshing  showers  ;  and  the  young  rose  re- 
vived, looked  up,  and  smiled  in  gratitude  to 
the  kind  breeze;   but  she  hurried   quickly 
away :  her  generous  task  was  performed,  yet 
not  without  reward,  for  she  soon  perceived 
that  a  delicious  fragrance  had  been  poured 
upon  her  wings  by  the  grateful  rose  ;  and 
the  kind  breeze  was  glad  in  heart,  and  went 
away  singing  through  the  trees.    Thus  real, 
true  charity,  like  the  breeze,  gathers  fragrance 
from  the  drooping  flowers  it  refreshes,  and 
unconsciously  reaps  a  reward  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  oflBces  of  kindness,  which 
steals  upon  the  heart,  like  rich  perfume,  to 
bless  and  cheer. 
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BIBLICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  New 
Testament.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Ols- 
HATJSEN.  Translated  from  the  German  Fo- 
reign and  Theological  Library.  First  Ameri- 
can Edition,  Revised  after  the  Fourth  German 
Edition.     By  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.D. 

This  Commentary  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  commendation.  In  philological 
learning,  clear  development  of  the  thought  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  its  constant  recogni- 
tion of  the  organic  unity  of  the  entire  Scrip- 


tures, this  Commentary  stands  almost  alone,  in 
our  own  or  any  language.  It  combines  criti- 
cal and  philosophical  discussions  with  the  rich- 
est doctrinal  and  practical  reflections.  This 
Commentary,  in  its  English  dress,  has  been  re- 
ceived witli  general  and  increasing  favor  in 
England  and  America.  This  first  American 
edition  has  some  important  improvements, 
which,  with  the  reduction  in  the  price,  will 
secure  for  it  a  more  extensive  circulation.  The 
improvements  in  the  American  edition  consist 
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in  a  careful  revision  of  the  translation,  by  a 
close  and  constant  comparison  with  the  origi- 
nal of  the  fourth  edition,  thus  giving  the  rea- 
der access  to  the  latest  German  edition  of  the 
work.  From  specimens,  given  in  the  Preface, 
of  the  two  translations,  the  improvement  by 
the  revision  of  the  American  Editor,  will 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  this  incomparable 
work.  The  translation  of  the  Greek  words 
and  phrases  scattered  through  the  text  will 
make  the  work  more  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader.  In  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work,  and  in  cheapness,  this  edition  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  American  public. 

Published  by  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
New  York.  T.  S. 

Life  and  Works  of  Thomas  Cole.  By 
Rev.  Louis  L.  Noble.  New  York :  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  &  Co. 

This  is  the  life  of  a  Christian  artist.  He 
was  a  great  landscape  painter.  Some  of  his 
little  American  landscapes  are  perfect  gems. 
His  pictures  exhibit  high  poetic  feeling.  You 
see  his  mind  in  his  pictures,  and  a  mind  with 
that  impulsive  feeling  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
that  indicate  genius.  He  never  used  his  pen- 
cil without  eliciting  poetry  and  feeling.  As  an 
artist  he  was  the  first  genius  of  his  age.  The 
"  Course  of  Empire"  and  the  "  Voyage  of  Life,"' 
are  enough  to  give  immortal  fame  to  any  man. 
He  was  a  Christian  artist,  and  aimed  to  give, 
in  all  his  landscapes,  a  spiritual  meaning,  and, 
when  practicable,  a  moral  lesson.  The  book 
abounds  in  touching  scenes  and  romantic  ad- 
ventures, and  will  interest  most  readers,  and 
prove  a  source  of  unmingled  pleasure  to  all 
the  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  We  can  commend 
this  book  to  the  young.  It  will  furnish  a  plea- 
sant and  profitable  recreation  for  their  winter 
evenings,  giving  them  "  pleasures  which  leave 
no  stain  on  the  wing  of  time." 

T.  S. 

The  Age  of  PRoaRESs;  or,  A  Panorama  of 
Time.  In  Four  Visions.  By  David  A.  Moor. 
New  York  :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

We  do  not  know  who  this  Moor  is.  Nor 
can  we  say  much  about  his  book,  except  that 
it  is  full  of  visions.  It  seems  that  on  one  Sun- 
day morning,  while  seated  in  an  easy  chair  in 
his  study,  he  lost  all  terrene  consciousness,  and 
was  translated  into  another  world.  Now, 
there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  this  be- 
ginning with  what  took  place  in  the  case  of 
John  and  Paul,  and  we  half  suspect  that  this 
coincidence  was  preconcerted;  and  if  so,  it 
was  a  great  piece  of  arrogance.  John  had  his 
visions  on  Sunday  morning,  and  Paul  was 
translated  into  another  world ;  but  it  was  far 
from  being  an  easy  chair  from  which  he  was 
translated.  This  clairvoyant  had  a  vision  of 
New  Eden, — our  world  as  it  will  appear  trans- 
formed and  projected  3000  years  ahead  in  the 
Christian  era.     It  was  a  beautiful  vision  of  a 


state  analogous  to  that  of  our  primitive  parents 
in  Eden.  The  second  vision  revealed  the 
overthrow  of  slavery.  O  that  it  were  true  ! 
The  third  vision, — The  Trial  of  Beelzebub, — an 
imaginary  scene  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Fourth  vision, — Triumph  of  man;  scene  in 
Paradise,  supposed  to  transpire  about  the  year 
3000.  This  is  all  I  know  of  this  book.  As 
the  publishers  sent  it  to  us,  we  give  the  above 
synopsis  ;  for  we  have  not  time  to  read  visions 
with  so  much  of  the  actual  claiming  our  at- 
tention. T.  S. 

The  Protestant  Theological  and  Ec- 
clesiastical Encyclopedia.  A  Condensed 
Translation  of  "  Herzog's  Real  Encyclopaedia." 
By  Rev.  T.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D.     Part  II. 

Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

As  this  work  has  not  yet  been  noticed  in 
the  Journal,  we  give  the  Prospectus  that  our 
readers  may  see  for  themselves  what  may  be 
expected  in  this  great  work  of  Herzog  coming 
out  in  this  English  dress.  This  work  is  based 
upon  "  Herzogs  Real  Encyklopadie  fUr  Pro- 
testantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,"  published 
in  Germany.  It  will  embrace  all  subjects  be- 
longing properly  to  the  Literature  of  the  Pro- 
testant Catholic  Religion  and  Church,  and  will 
furnish  the  most  reliable  results  of  recent  study, 
research,  and  discoveries  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  science  in  its  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity, including  the  several  branches  of 

1.  Biblical  Literature  —  Biblical  Philology, 
Geography,  History,  Botany,  Geology,  Natural 
History,  Antiquities,  Criticism,  and  Hermeneu- 
tics. 

2.  Systematic  Literature — Apologetic,  Dog- 
matic, Moral  Sciences,  Polemical  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  Homiletics,  Liturgical  Church  Polity, 
and  Church  Arts. 

3.  Historical  Literature — Church  History  and 
Antiquities,  History,  Theology,  History  of  Sects 
and  Heresies,  Patristic  History,  Biography,  &c. 

4.  Historical  Symbolism;  or,  a  Representa- 
tion of  the  Comparative  Position  and  Relation 
of  the  various  Evangelical  Denominations,  and 
their  Respective  Doctrinal  and  other  Charac- 
teristics. 

The  work  of  Herzog  numbers  more  than 
one  hundred  contributors,  including  the  ripest 
scholars  and  most  evangelical  theologians  of 
Germany,  and  the  articles  are  the  result  of 
their  best  judgment  and  most  careful  research. 
It  is  being  edited  in  this  country  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D.,  assisted  by  distin- 
guished theologians  of  various  denominations. 

Send  your  names  to  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

T.  S. 

To  Rome  and  Back  Again.  By  Dr. 
Morris. 

Regina,  the  German  Captive.  By  Rev. 
R.  Theisee. 

The  Last  Times.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss, 
A.M. 
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These  works  came  to  hand  as  the  Journal 
was  going  to  press.  The  two  works  first 
mentioned  have  been  extensively  noticed  and 
commended  in  our  Church  papers.  Tliey 
will  no  doubt  find  a  place  in  every  Lutheran 
family. 

The  Last  Times,  by  Rev.  Seiss,  is  a  work 
of  too  much  moment  to  be  hastily  dismissed 
with  a  mere  passing  commonplace  review. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  adopt  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy  according  to  the  school 
of  Lileralists,  to  which,  I  believe,  the  author 
belongs.  We  will  give  the. book  a  careful 
reading,  and,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Jour- 


nal, we  may  give  our  impressions.  '  In  the 
meantime,  we  can,  from  our  knowled;^e  of 
Brother  Seiss,  commend  the  work  to  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  all  who  UxA  for  the  coming  of 
our  Lord,  assured  that  they  will  find  in  .Uiiu 
book  an  able  "  discussion  of  momenioua 
themes." 

We  notice,  in  all  of  these  works  sent  us  by 
the  publisher,  T.  N.  Kurtz,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  his  style  of  getting  up  Ixx^ks.  In  all 
that  pertains  to  the  externals  and  materiel  of  a 
book,  paper,  type,  binding,  &c.,  the  works  be- 
fore us  are  of  a  superior  style  of  beauty,  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  to  the  eye. 

T.  S. 


dSHtcrial  P^isulhnj. 


Appeal  for  the  Home  Jouenal. — With 
the  present  No.  of  the  Home  Journal  our  kind 
patrons  will  receive  a  circular,  calling  atten- 
tion to  its  financial  embarrassments,  and  so- 
liciting a  renewed  and  yet  more  vigorous  effort, 
on  the  part  of  all  our  friends,  to  secure  to  the 
work  that  degree  of  patronage  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  future  maintenance.  This  appeal, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  overlooked.  If  the  Home 
Journal  is  to  be  kept  in  existence,  both  Minis- 
ters and  Laymen  will  have  to  exert  them- 
selves in  the  solicitation  of  subscribers,  and 
the  awakening  of  a  more  lively  and  active 
interest  in  its  behalf  We  religiously  believe 
that  this  Magazine  is  eminently  calculated  to 
foster  a  refined  and  enlightened  literary  taste 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  to  prove,  under 
God,  an  instrumentality  of  achieving  real  and 
substantial  good  among  every  family,  to  whose 
fireside  it  is  happily  introduced.  Hundreds 
have  assured  us,  that  they  greet  it  as  a  most 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  their  families,  and 
would  not  be  without  it  for  ten  times  the  cost. 
The  Editing  Committee  and  the  Board  are 
sincerely  solicitous  not  only  to  keep  it  in  exist- 
ence, but  secure  to  it  a  still  more  extended  cir- 
culation, and  to  this  end  they  most  earnestly  in- 
voke the  hearty  and  efficient  co-operation  of  all 
friends  of  the  work.  We  ask  the  attention  of 
all  our  kind  brethren  to  the  accompanying 
circular.  H. 

Okiginal  Articles. — When  we  assumed, 
in  connection  with  our  two  able  colleagues. 
Brothers  Schaeffer  and  Stork,  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Home  Journal,  it  was  our  earnest 
wish  and  desire  to  fill  up  its  pages,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  wholly  with  origirial  articles,  and 
those,  too,  from  the  pens  of  the  intelligent 
clergymen  and  laity  of  our  own  Church,  and 
thus  render  the  work,  as  its  title  purports,  in  a 


pre-eminent  sense,  a  Lutheran  magazine.  It 
was  not  our  intention,  then,  to  fill  up  its  pages 
with  extracts,  nor  to  travel  very  often  without 
the  bounds  of  our  own  Church  for  matter  to 
adorn  them.  From  this  determination  we 
have,  however,  been  obliged,  the  present 
month,  to  deviate,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
■we  have  received  only  a  very  few  articles 
from  our  Lutheran  brethren,  most  excellent  in 
their  character,  but  not  more  than  quarter 
enough  to  fill  up  the  Journal.  We  again, 
therefore,  invite  the  good  brethren  of  our 
Church,  especially  our  able  and  intelligent 
Ministers,  many  of  whom  enjoy  such  a  de- 
served eminence  for  authorship,  not  to  be  un- 
mindful of  the  claims  of  the  Home  Journal. 
Who  will  encourage  us  with  a  contribution  for 
the  December  number  ?  We  are,  as  yet,  with- 
out a  single  article  for  the  next  one.  If  the 
sunshine  of  patronage,  both  as  to  money  and 
literary  matter,  be  obscured  by  indifierence 
and  neglect,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  our 
enterprise  should  flourish  ?  IVe  work  for 
nothing,  and  find  ourselves,  and  make  the  sa- 
crifice gladly,  if  our  efforts  in  anywise  contri- 
bute to  the  edification  and  elevation  of  the 
families,  to  whose  firesides  our  Journal  pays 
its  monthly  visits.  We  trust,  then,  our  literary 
gentlemen,  and  ladies,  too,  of  whom  we  have 
so  many,  will  trim  their  lamps  for  our  behoof, 
and  send  us  the  result,  either  in  the  solid  effu- 
sions of  prose,  or  the  sweeter  inspirations  of 
the  Muse.  To  those,  whose  delinquency,  in 
the  present  No.,  has  produced  such  an  enor- 
mous deficiency,  we  would  say :  Come,  now, 
and  let  us  reason  together, — is  it  not  your  duty 
to  assist  the  Home  Journal  in  every  honorable 
way  that  lies  in  your  power  ?  H. 

New   LtTTHERAN    Church.  —  The   corner- 
stone of  a  new  Lutheran  Church  was  recently 
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laid  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia  City,  which 
is  being  erected  by  the  congregation  of  Rev. 
Luther  E.  Albert,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
An  able  and  interesting  address  was  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  Rev.  P.  F.  Mater,  and 
other  appropriate  exercises  were  conducted  by 
the  brethren  in  attendance.  A  new  edifice 
was  needed  by  the  increasing  wants  of  the 
membership,  and  we  rejoice  that  their  libera- 
lity is  fully  commensurate  with  the  exigency. 
The  new  church  will  doubtless  prove  a  sub- 
stantial and  imposing  structure,  as  we  learn  it 
is  to  cost,  irrespective  of  the  ground,  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  May  the  Divine 
blessing  rest  upon  both  pastor  and  people. 

H. 
Vandalism. — In  one  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly-rooms of  this  city,  conspicuously  posted 
against  the  wall,  is  the  notice,  "  Gentlemen 
are  requested  not  to  place  their  feet  upon  the 
seats"  We  deem  such  a  notice  wholly  super- 
fluous. No  "  gentleman,"  certainly,  coming 
into  a  church,  a  lecture-room,  or  any  other 
place  of  decency,  would  for  a  moment  think 
of  placing  his  feet  upon  the  seats,  and  vulgar 
persons  will  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
advertisement.  In  a  hotel  in  New  England, 
we  once  saw  a  notice  stuck  up  against  the 
wall:  "Gentlemen  are  requested  to  abstain 
from  tearing  the  newspapers,  whittling  the 
chairs,  or  writing  against  the  mantel-piece." 
All  these  things,  to  our  mind,  are  ridiculously 
conceived.  If  people  are  genteel  and  well- 
bred,  they  will  abstain  from  these  infractions 
of  decency,  without  any  request,  public  or 
private.  If  they  are  otherwise  disposed,  they 
will  not  pay  heed  to  any  advertisements,  ad- 
vising them  to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion, however,  that  in  this  country  matters 
have  been  precipitated  to  such  a  height  of 
freedom,  that  even  so-called  "gentle-men''  have 
to  be  solemnly  admonished  not  to  stand  on 
seats  made  to  sit  on,  not  to  whittle  chairs  and 
mantel-pieces,  not  to  spit  in  each  other's  hats, 
nor  to  stand  upon  their  heads  in  public  assem- 
blies !  We  shall  next  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
in  places  where  the  long-fingered  gentry  are 
most  in  the  habit  of  congregating,  placards 
have  been  posted,  as  follows:  "  Gentlemen  are 
politely  requested  to  abstain  from  picking  each 
other's  pockets."  The  Goths  and  Vandals  are 
evidently  among  us.  H. 

Effects  of  Political  Preaching. — The 
deplorable  consequences  to  Christianity  result- 
ing from  mere  political  preaching,  are  sadly 
apparent  in  the  lamentable  decline  of  religious 
interest  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
New  England.  The  Puritan  Recorder  of  a  re- 
cent date  discloses  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
Lord's  Supper  has  not  been  administered  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years,  and  the  gene- 
ral attendance  on  Divine  service  has  sensibly 


diminished.  The  number  of  church  members 
in  the  City  of  Boston  of  all  evangelical  deno- 
minations, at  the  present  date,  is  not  so  large 
by  several  thousands  as  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
this  lamentable  decline  of  religious  interest 
throughout  New  England  is  distinctly  trace- 
able to  the  secularization  of  the  ministry,  by 
the  almost  general  substitution  of  political 
topics  for  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  Christi- 
anity. Unless"  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified" 
be  the  burden  of  preaching,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega, the  Church  will  inevitably  retrograde, 
and  sin,  Satan,  and  the  world,  will  be  in  the 
ascendant.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  clergy  of  New  England,  of  the 
Parker  and  Beecher  school,  will  perceive 
and  acknowledge  their  mistake.  H. 

Avoid  Quarrelling. — There  is  much  good 
sense  in  the  following,  which,  though  old,  de- 
serves to  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  year : 

"  If  anything  in  the  world  will  make  a  man 
feel  badly,  except  pinching  his  fingers  in  the 
crack  of  a  door,  it  is  a  quarrel.  No  man  ever 
fails  to  think  less  of  himself  after,  than  he  did 
before  one;  it  degrades  him  in  the  eyes  of  all; 
and,  what  is  worse,  blunts  his  sensibility  to 
disgrace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  increases  his 
temper  and  passionate  irritability  on  the  other. 
The  truth  is,  the  more  quietly  and  peaceably 
we  all  get  on,  the  better — the  better  for  our- 
selves, the  better  for  our  neighbors.  In  nine 
cases  out  often,  the  wisest  course  is,  if  a  man 
cheat  you,  quit  dealing  with  him ;  if  he  be 
abusive,  quit  his  company;  if  he  slander  you, 
take  care  to  live  so  that  nobody  will  believe 
him.  No  matter  who  he  is,  or  how  he  mis- 
uses you,  the  wisest  way  is  just  to  let  him 
alone ;  for  there  is  nothing  better  than  this 
cool,  calm,  and  quiet  way  of  dealing  with  the 
wrongs  we  meet  with."  H. 

Appointment. —  Rev.  J.  S.  Crumbaugh, 
Pastor  of  the  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Pollock,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Lancaster  County,  in  place  of 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  resigned.  Owing  to  the 
shattered  condition  of  his  health,  we  regret  to 
state,  Brother  Crumbaugh  has  been  disquali- 
fied from  any  pulpit  effort,  for  some  time  past, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  suspend  his  ministe- 
rial labors  wholly  for  the  present.  This  ex- 
plains his  acceptance  of  the  appointment  re- 
ferred to;  for  which,  by  the  way,  his  enlarged 
experience,  and  fine  literary  attainments,  emi- 
nently qualify  him.  We  trust  it  may  please 
God  to  restore  Brother  Crumbaugh's  health, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  continue  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry. 
But  His  will,  not  ours,  be  done.  H. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 
BY   REV.    DANIEL    GARVER. 

ON  holy  Christmas  Eve,  a  poor  woman 
was  sitting  with  her  two  children  in  the 
narrow  room  of  a  little  house  in  the  suburbs. 
The  father  of  the  children  had  died  after  a 
protracted  illness.  Having  been  unable  to 
labor  he  left  his  family  in  great  want.  But 
the  mother  could  earn  nothing,  being  com- 
pelled to  remain  with  the  youngest  child,  to 
wait  upon  it,  and  to  nurse  it,  for  it  was 
always  sick.  There  sat  the  poor  mother 
and  secretly  wept,  for  she  had  no  wood  to 
warm  the  room  ;  and  on  the  eve  when  every- 
thing is  joyful,  and  all  parents  light  up  for 
their  children  a  Christmas  tree,  she  was 
compelled  to  sit  in  darkness,  because  the 
last  oil  in  the  lamp  had  been  consumed. 
Accordingly,  as  the  elder  child  heard  his 
mother  sobbing,  he  threw  his  arms  around 
her  neck,  and  said :  "  Oh  mother,  if  we  only 
had  a  light !  If  I  could  only  see  you  ! 
Then,  I  believe,  I  should  not  be  so  cold, 
and  you  would  not  cry  so,  if  you  could  see 
your  children."  Hereupon  the  poor  woman 
was  almost  overcome  with  grief,  and  she 
reached  into  her  pocket  and  said  :  "  Well 
then,  my  child,  here,  take  this,  my  last 
penny,  and  go,  bring  some  oil.  I  intended 
to  buy  bread  with  it  to-morrow,  but  who 
knows,  it  may  be,  the  holy  Christ  will  fur- 
nish us  bread  some  other  way."  Then 
the  boy  took  the  money  and  ran  along, 
looking  to  the  right  and  left,  if  perchance 
he  might  see  through  some  clear  window, 
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an  illuminated  Christmas  tree.  But  along 
this  street  lived  only  poor  people,  and  moat 
of  the  houses  were  dark ;  only  here  and 
there  glimmered  a  faint  light  through  the 
cloudy  windows.  The  boy  still  ran  on  and 
came  into  the  great  wide  streets,  where  one 
shop  after  another  stood  in  a  row,  from 
which  dazzling  lights  shone  upon  him.  In 
the  stately  mansions  lived  only  rich  folks, 
for  everywhere  through  the  large  window 
panes  sparkled  the  glittering  Christmas 
trees.  At  length  he  came  to  the  market, 
where  stall  after  stall  was  ranged  along,  and 
his  astonishment  was  unbounded  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  splendid  things  there  ex- 
posed for  sale — the  sweetmeats,  the  varie- 
gated playthings,  the  burning  Christmas 
trees.  He  walked  hither  and  thither,  ex- 
amined this  and  that,  and  was  so  happy 
that  he  did  not  feel  how  his  hands  and  feet 
had  been  benumbed  by  the  frost.  At  last 
he  came  to  a  stall  which  was  lighted  with 
peculiar  brilliancy,  and  before  which  many 
persons  had  collected  themselves.  As  he 
looked  in,  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it, 
for  what  his  mother  had  so  often  related  to 
him  about  the  birth  of  the  holy  infant — 
Christ — all  this  he  beheld  exactly  before 
him,  very  beautiful  and  neat,  formed  out  of 
wax.  In  a  stable  was  sitting  the  Virgin 
Mary,  holding  in  her  lap  the  infant  Saviour  ; 
before  her  were  kneeling  the  shepherds, 
adoriug  him  ;  cows  and  sheep  were  lying 
around,  and  wax  angels  with  wax  wingg 
were  hanging  over  the  child.  Anything  so 
beautiful  the  boy  had  never  before  seen,  and 
he  might  have  stood  and  wondered  a  long 
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time,  when  he  was  pressed  away  by  the 
gathering  crowd,  and  now  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  that  his  mother  was  sitting 
in  darkness  at  home  with  his  little  sister, 
and  that  he  had  gone  for  oil.  But  how  ter- 
rified was  he,  as  he  felt  that  the  penny  had 
fallen  from  his  benumbed  hand.  He  began 
to  weep  aloud,  but,  although  men  pressed 
around  him  and  pushed  him  aside,  pur- 
chased the  beautiful  things,  and  with  their 
treasures  rushed  past  him,  still  no  one  in- 
quired what  ailed  him  ;  he  remained  un- 
noticed in  his  distress.  He,  accordingly, 
went  back  slowly  through  the  brilliantly 
illuminated  streets,  and  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left,  for  nothing  now  afforded 
him  joy.  At  last  he  came  again  to  the 
dark  alley  where  his  mother  lived.  As  he 
now  thought  how  sad  his  mother  would  be 
on  account  of  the  lost  penny,  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  go  home,  but  seated  himself  on 
a  large  stone,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"Alasl"  thought  he,  "to-day  the  infant 
Christ  (das  Christkind)  brings  joy  to  all 
men — only  my  mother  He  permits  to  be  so 
sad — and  now  I  shall  make  her  still  more 
sorrowful."  Thus  he  sat  and  lamented  a 
long  while,  until  at  length  he  heard  the 
watchman  cry  the  hour,  singing  as  he  came 
down  the  street : 

"  In  the  holy,  silent  night, 
Has  Christ,  the  Lord  descended. 
Peace  on  earth  was  his  delight, 
His  advent  joy  attended." 

In  the  light  of  the  lantern  the  boy  saw 
something  glistening  in  the  snow  ;  he  picked 
it  up  as  if  it  had  been  a  toy.  But  the 
watchman  came  to  him  and  asked  why  he 
sat  upon  the  street  at  night  in  the  cold,  and 
why  he  did  not  go  home.  Weeping,  the  boy 
told  him  how  he  had  lost  the  last  penny,  for 
which  he  should  have  brought  oil ;  how  his 
mother  is  always  weeping  so  much  ever 
since  his  father  died,  and  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  how  she  must  be  grieved  on 
account  of  the  lost  penny.  "  Come  with  me," 
kindly  said  the  watchman  ;  "  I  will  give  you 
some  oil,  but  then  run  home  quickly,  for 
your  mother  will  be  distressed  about  you." 

As  he  took  the  child  by  the  hand,  he  felt 
something  hard  in  it,  and  asked  what  it  was. 
The  boy  showed  him  the  shining  thing,  and 


said  he  had  just  found  it  in  the  snow. 
"Why!"  cried  the  watchman,  "look  what 
the  holy  Christ  has  given  to  you  1  That's  a 
gold  piece  I  For  a  gold  piece  you  can  get 
many  pennies.  With  that,  to-morrow,  your 
mother  can  buy  bread  and  wood."  Then 
the  lads  heart  was  full  of  joy,  and,  after  he 
had  obtained  oil  from  the  watchman,  he  ran 
to  his  mother,  who  had  been  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  him — he  told  her  about  everything 
he  had  seen,  and  how  he  lost  the  penny  and 
found  the  gold  piece.  Then  the  mother 
wept,  but  for  joy,  and  took  her  children  in 
her  lap,  and  taught  them  to  thank  the  holy 
infant  Christ  (dem  heiligen  Christkinde), 
that  He  had  not  forgotten  them  in  their 
poverty,  and  had  made  them  so  rich. 


FEMALE  SOCIETY. 

YOU  know  my  opinion  of  female  society. 
Without  it,  we  should  degenerate  into 
brutes.  This  observation  applies  with  ten- 
fold force  to  young  men,  and  those  who  are 
in  the  prime  of  manhood.  For,  after  a  cer- 
tain time  of  life,  the  literary  man  may  make 
a  shift — a  poor  one,  I  grant — to  be  without 
the  society  of  ladies.  To  a  young  man 
nothing  is  so  important  as  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion— next  to  his  Creator — to  some  amiable 
woman,  whose  image  may  occupy  his  heart, 
and  guard  it  from  the  pollution  which  besets 
it  on  all  sides.  A  man  ought  to  choose  his 
wife,  as  Mrs.  Primrose  did  her  wedding- 
gown,  for  qualities  that  "wear  well."  One 
thing  at  least  is  true:  that  if  matrimony  has  its 
cares,  celibacy  has  no  pleasures.  A  Newton, 
or  a  mere  scholar,  may  find  employment  in 
study :  men  of  literary  taste  can  find  in 
books  a  powerful  auxiliary ;  but  a  man  must 
have  a  bosom  friend  and  children  around 
him  to  cherish  and  support  the  dreariness  of 
old  age. — John  Eandolph. 


Music  of  Words. — Listen  to  the  mother 
talking  comfort  to  her  young  babe.  The 
comfort  is  surely  not  in  the  words,  for  the 
child  understands  not  one  of  them.  It  lies, 
of  course,  then,  in  the  music  of  words.  It 
is  the  mother's  tone  of  voice, — her  music, — 
which  the  child  understands  and  receives 
into  its  little  troubled  heart. 


SUSPENSE. 
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SUSPENSE. 

BY  RKV.  W.  H.   LUCKKNBACn. 

A  CONDITION  of  suHpense  is  one  of 
pain.  To  wait  for  the  realization  of  a 
hope,  for  the  approach  of  some  crisis,  for  a 
moment  whose  issues  will  materially  affect 
our  interest,  one  way  or  the  other,  involves 
one's  self  in  an  anxiety  of  mind  more  or 
less  distressing.  This  may  be  graduated, 
however,  by  the  degree  of  patience  that 
ought  to  possess  the  soul.  We  live  upon 
anticipation.  It  is  the  regimen  that  keeps 
the  energies,  the  muscles  and  nerves,  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body,  strong  and  active 
and  vigorous.  And  although  the  object  an- 
ticipated be  a  delightful  one  in  itself,  yet  the 
time  intervening  between  the  present  and 
the  moment  when  it  shall  be  realized  is 
fraught  with  restless  emotions,  and  the  un- 
promising sentiments  of  doubt,  whether  the 
object  will  be  all  that  we  expected,  whether 
it  shall  be  realized  at  the  time  appointed, 
or  whether  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  and  then  not  be  disappointed  in  it 
after  all. 

A  mother  anticipates  the  return  of  a  wan- 
dering son.  He  has  been  absent  from  the 
home  of  his  youth,  the  spot  consecrated  by 
a  parent's  prayers,  a  parent's  tears  and  in- 
structions, for  many  long  and  weary  years. 
He  left  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  where 
he  gambolled  in  all  the  innocent  revelry  of 
hearts  yet  uninjured  by  contact  with  the 
world,  to  roam  abroad.  Since  then  he  has 
been  cradled  to  sleep  in  the  trough  of  the 
ocean,  night  after  night,  week  after  week, 
year  after  year.  His  brow  has  been  crowned 
with  the  dripping  briny  crest  of  the  waves. 
He  has  stood  upon  the  mizzen-mast's  top- 
sail, between  the  thundering  cloud-hosts 
above,  angrily  cleaving  each  other's  frowning 
folds,  and  the  boiling,  surging,  dashing  waters 
below.  He  has  been  within  four  inches  of 
eternity  for  many  years  together.  During 
all  this  time  his  heart,  like  a  tablet  of  wax, 
has  been  receiving  impressions  of  evil  from 
ungodly  companions.  He  has  been  in  dan- 
ger of  being  dashed  not  only  upon  the  rocks 
that  lie  concealed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
seas,  but  upon  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  sin. 
He  is  now  expected  home  again.     The  day 


has  been  set.  The  time  moves  along  as 
though  crippled  by  pain.  Never  have  the 
hours  seemed  so  tedious  and  protracted. 
The  motlier  watches  every  approaching  con- 
veyance, hoping  t^j  see  a  sailor's  chest 
strapped  on  Ijefore  or  behind,  or  on  the  top, 
but  every  carriage  passes  by,  every  footstep 
dies  away  in  the  distance,  every  sign  fails. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  anxieties 
incident  to  such  a  condition  of  suspense. 
Will  he  come  at  all  ?  is  the  unpleasant  sen- 
timent that  settles  its  gloom  upon  her  coun- 
tenance. He  may  not  come  at  the  appointed 
time,  or  if  he  does  come  he  may  not  be  what 
she  expects  to  find  him  ;  instead  of  seeing 
before  her  a  model  man,  she  may  be  pained 
at  his  roughness  of  manners,  his  uncouth 
expressions,  his  bloated  appearance,  at  the 
unmistakable  evidences  of  a  life  of  dissi- 
pation and  sin.  He  may  have  l>ecome  a 
drunkard,  a  shame  and  di.sgrace  to  his 
name  and  family.  And  thus  the  time  be- 
tween the  reception  of  the  letter  .stating 
when  he  was  coming  and  the  day  appointed, 
may  be  a  period  of  the  most  painful  emo- 
tions. 

Thus,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  object  hoped  for  is,  the  emo- 
tions that  suspense  begets  are  experienced 
by  all.  Uncertainty,  that  "demon  of  our 
fears,"  that  illegitimate  child  of  hope  and 
doubt,  constantly  harasses  our  moments 
and  obtrudes  its  unwelcome  suggestions, 
even  when  expectation  is  fired  to  the  highest 
degree  of  the  moral  thermometer.  In  its 
vascillating  atmosphere,  hope  glimmers  but 
flickeringly,  feebly,  and  unsteadily.  Now  a 
word,  a  sign  ominous  of  success,  flatters  us, 
then  a  trivial  thing  upsets  all  our  prospects, 
and  like  the  scorching  sirocco  withers  all 
the  beautiful  flowers  with  which  expectation 
had  stocked  the  fields  before  us.  Now  an- 
ticipation, like  the  main  spring  of  a  watch, 
keeps  all  our  energies  and  powers  at  work: 
then  again  a  doubt,  a  single  doubt,  like  a 
small  obstruction  in  the  lesser  wheels  of  the 
watch,  causes  them  to  stand  still.  Xow  the 
sunshines  brightly,  gloriously  in  the  heavens  ; 
but  in  a  little  while  a  cloud  comes  fi-om 
some  unexpected  quarter,  and  gathers  over 
its  face,  and  all  around  us  is  enveloped  in  a 
dim,  hazy  atmosphere.     These  are  the  al-  ' 
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ternations  of  suspense,  or  that  condition  of 
tlie  mind  in  which  we  are  found  balancing 
the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  realiz- 
ing some  object.  One  moment  we  are 
ready  to  sing 

"  Hope's  at  best 
A  star  that  leads  the  weary  on, 
Still  poiiitinj;;  to  the  unpossessed, 
And  palling  that  it  beams  upon  ;" 

and  then,  again,  having  weighed  our  pros- 
pects in  the  balance  of  judgment,  and  find- 
ing that  the  encouraging  ones  far  outweigh 
the  discouraging,  hope  becomes 
"A  beam  of  comfort,  like  the  moon  through  clouds." 
As  to  the  realization  of  earthly  aims  and 
projects  some  minds  seem  to  be  in  no  sus- 
pense whatever.     No  clouds  of  uncertainty 
gather   o'er  their  future.     They  take  hold 
of  the  realities  of  life  with  a  firm  hand,  a 
steady  grasp,  a  fixed  eye,  a  courageous  heart, 
as  though  all  that  they  aimed  for  must  be 
gained.     Their  hearts  are  made  of  sterner 
stuff  than  to  quail  before  a  shadow,  or  shrink 
before  an  ideal  trouble.     Their  hopes  are 
substantial  things,  and  not  the  flitting,  airy, 
undefined  reveries  that  often  convert  the  life 
of  man  into  a  mere  dream.     But  there  is  a 
class  of  men  who  occupy  the  other  extreme. 
Successive  disappointments   have  schooled 
them  to  fear,  to  waver,  to  halt,  to  be  uncer- 
tain of   the  realization   of  any   aim   even 
though  the  prospect  be  ever  so  encourag- 
ing ;  continued  misfortunes  have  made  them 
exquisitely   sensitive   to    the    presence    of 
doubt.    This  timidity  ought  not  to  be  blamed. 
If    angels   synapathize  with  any   one  man 
more  than  with  another,  it  is  with  him  who 
having  experimented  upon  the  alternations 
of  hope  and  disappointment  for  many  years, 
comes  at  length  to  trust ^or  nothing  earthly 
and  in  nothing  earthly,  save  that  which  he 
can  immediately  see,    hear,   taste,  feel,  or 
handle.     Whether,  dear  reader,  you  belong 
to  the  former  or  the  latter  of  these  classes, 
try  to  become  sure  of  one  thing,  viz.,  heaven. 
Be  in  no  suspense  whatever  as  to  the  reali- 
zation of  this  hope.     If  you  have  earnestly 
and  sincerely  repented  of  sin  ;  if  you  have 
appropriated  to  yourself  the  benefits  of  the 
atonement  by  faith,  by  simple,  earnest  faith  ; 
if  yon  are  endeavoring  to  devote  yourself 
exclusively  to  the  Lord,   then  to  doubt  of 


reaching  heaven,  to  be  uncertain  that  you 
will  get  there,  is  a  reflection  upon  that  faith, 
by  which,  had  we  enough,  we  could  move 
mountains  from  their  bases  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea. 


(Selected.) 

THE  SABBATH  EVENING. 

How  calmly  sinks  the  parting  sun! 
Yet  twilight  lingers  still, 
And.  beautiful  as  dreams  of  heaven, 

'Tis  slumbering  on  the  hill. 
Earth  sleeps  with  all  her  glorious  things, 
Beneath  the  Holy  Spirit's  wings, 
And  rendering  back  the  hues  above, 
Seems  resting  in  a  trance  of  love. 

Mysterious  music  from  the  pines, 

O'er  yon  dark  rocks  reclined, 
Falls  like  the  whispered  words  of  peace 

Upon  the  heavenly  mind; 
And  winds,  with  pinions  steeped  in  dew. 
Breathe  gently,  as  if,  stealing  through' 
From  Eden's  bowers,  they  came  to  bless 
The  spirit  with  their  holiness. 

And  yonder  glittering  throng  of  cloud?, 

Retiring  from  the  sky, 
So  calmly  move,  so  sweetly  glow, 

They  seem,  to  fancy's  eye. 
Bright  creatures  of  a  better  sphere. 
Come  down  at  noon  to  worship  here. 
And  from  that  sacrifice  of  love 
Returning  to  their  homes  above. 

The  blue  isles  of  the  golden  sea, 

The  night-arch,  floating  high. 
The  flowers  that  gaze  upon  the  heavens, 

The  bright  streams  leaping  by. 
Are  living  with  religion;  deep 
Its  glories  on  the  waters  sleep, 
And  mingle  with  the  moon's  pale  rays, 
Like  the  soft  light  of  parted  days. 

The  spirit  of  the  holy  eve 

Comes  through  the  silent  air, 
To  feeling's  hidden  spring,  and  wakes 

The  gush  of  music  there ; 
And  the  far  depths  of  ether  beam 
So  passing  fair,  we  almost  dream 
That  wre  can  rise  and  wander  through 
Their  open  paths  of  trackless  hue. 

Each  soul  is  filled  with  glorious  dreams, 

Each  pulse  is  beating  wild. 
And  thought  is  soaring  to  the  shrine 

Of  glory  undefiled; 
And  holy  aspirations  start 
Forth  from  the  temple  of  the  heart. 
And  chain — for  earth's  dark  ties  are  riven- 
Our  spirits  to  the  gate  of  heaven. 

M.S. 


The  man  who  is  without  an  idea,  gene- 
rally has  the  greatest  idea  of  himself. 
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Y  son,"  said  a  father  to  his  little 
boy,  "  have  you  ever  watched  a 
train  of  cars  in  motion,  and  seen  with  what 
majesty  and  grace  they  move?  It  is  about 
time  for  the  evening  train  to  the  city  to  pass 
by ;  let  us  sit  here  and  await  its  coming." 
And  they  drew  their  chairs  out  upon  the 
portico,  overlooking  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
country.  On  one  side  the  dark  green  of 
the  forest  was  shaded  with  a  deeper  hue 
by  the  setting  sun,  whose  beams  gilded  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  noble  Susquehanna. 

The  bosom  of  the  mighty  river  reflected 
the  thousand  gold-tipped  clouds  that  ga- 
thered around  the  sun  at  his  departure,  like 
pages  or  courtiers  attendant  upon  some 
powerful  king. 

It  was  just  at  a  point  where  two  moun- 
tains met  and  almost  kissed  each  other — 
around  their  tops  the  fleecy  clouds,  now 
ruddy  with  retiring  day,  gathered  in  bril- 
liant contrast  to  the  deeper  hue  of  the  trees 
that  covered  their  sides.  The  gorgeous 
heavens  seemed  to  open  far  back  into  a 
glorious  world,  radiant  with  beauty,  almost 
reminding  one  of  the  open  gate  to  Heaven, 
surrounded  by  the  infinite  glory,  whilst  be- 
low, the  pleasant  valley  and  quiet  river,  gave 
a  beauty  and  repose  to  the  scene  that  no- 
thing could  excel. 

But  here  comes  the  train — scarcely  per- 
ceptible but  by  the  distant  rumbling  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  long  line  of  black  smoke 
that  marks  its  progress.  It  draws  nearer 
and  nearer — it  is  crowded  with  passengers 
on  their  way  to  the  city. 

Now  it  reaches  an  ascending  grade :  the 
quick  breathing  of  the  locomotive  becomes 
slower  and  more  difficult,  showing  that  the 
engine  labors  more  than  before  ;  its  speed, 
too,  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  the  load,  and  the  steepness  of  the  ascent; 
but  having  reached  the  summit,  it  begins  to 
descend  ;  and  so  rapidly  does  it  move,  owing 
to  the  increased  momentum  acquired  by  the 
descending  grade,  that  the  engineer,  by  a 
short,  quick  whistle,  causes  all  the  brakes  to 


be  applied  in  order  to  check  the  speed,  and 

avoid  accident.  As  in  the  ascending  grade 
the  speed  was  diminished  in  proportion  U) 
the  length  and  weight  of  the  train,  so  now, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  rapidity  is  greatly 
augmented. 

Now  the  cars  pass  on,  freighted  with 
their  living  cargo,  apparently  safe  and  happy, 
until  they  are  lost  to  view  as  the  road  curves 
around  a  distant  hill ;  and  yet  upon  what  a 
slender  thread  their  security  depends. 

Suppose  there  should  be  some  defect  in 
the  rail  or  the  machinery,  or  that  the  en- 
gineer in  an  unguarded  moment  should 
discover  an  obstruction  upon  the  track,  and 
the  brakesmen  be  not  at  their  posts,  or  the 
brakes  out  of  order,  or  the  tracks  slippery, 
so  that  they  could  not  stop,  how  sad  to  think 
of  the  inevitable  consequence, — the  whole 
train  might  be  dashed  to  atoms  and  de- 
stroyed ! 

But  is  there  nothing  in  all  this  analogous 
to  our  spiritual  life  ?  The  track  of  life  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending grades,  along  which  we  are  im- 
pelled, just  as  the  train  of  cars  is  impelled 
by  the  locomotive  engine.  Sometimes  am- 
bition, a  desire  for  wealth  or  honor,  is  the 
motive  power — perhaps  study,  or  business- 
engagements  of  one  kind  or  another  is  the 
great  incentive  ;  or  it  may  be  some  higher 
motive,  such  as  a  desire  to  please  God,  or 
to  benefit  our  fellow-men. 

The  Christian's  life  is  the  ascending  grade, 
requiring  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  and 
whether  in  the  daily  avocations  of  life,  or  in 
his  business  relations,  his  is  an  up-hiU  road 
— his  evil  desires,  corrupt  heart,  and  im- 
proper associations  all  gravitating  against 
him,  and  making  his  ascent  towards  the 
terminus  of  life  the  more  slow  and  te- 
dious ;  and  the  greater  these  evil  propen- 
sities, the  heavier  the  train  of  guilt  he 
carries,  the  more  difficult  wiU  be  his  pro- 
gress. But  fear  not.  Christian  !  the  promise 
is,  that  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I 
also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my 
Father  on  his  throne." 

Then  be  not  discouraged,  nor  faint,  or 
grow  weary  in  well-doing.  Just  as  the  wood 
and  water  give  uew  impetus  to  the  engine, 
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so  shall  the  grace  of  God  enable  you  to 
reach  the  station-house  on  high. 

The  impenitent  and  ungodly  man  has  the 
descending  grade  before  him ;  his  evil  de- 
sires and  corrupt  inclinations  all  bear  him 
on  more  and  more  rapidly  down  the  steep 
descent — the  greater  the  load  of  sin,  the 
faster  he  is  hurried  onward  and  downward ; 
every  uncrucified  lust,  every  unholy  passion 
unsubdued,  but  adds  steam  to  the  powerful 
locomotive  that  drags  him  downward  along 
the  track  of  life,  increasing  the  danger,  and 
adding  to  the  risk  of  an  awful  death. 

Sinner  I  your  path  is  dangerous,  and  full 
of  obstruction — take  heed  to  your  steps. 

Intemperate  man!  pause  ere  you  put  the 
glass  to  your  lips — yours  is  a  slippery  track 
— ^you  may  not  be  able  to  stop  when  you 
wish,  and  that  dreadful  moment  may  sud- 
denly come,  that  will  send  you  unbidden  into 
the  presence  of  your  Maker  I 

Thou  infidel,  that  darest  to  despise  the 
threateniugs  of  Almighty  God,  beware  I  Your 
philosophy  will  not  save  you — your  boasted 
safeguards  will  not  avail.  Oh  I  take  heed, 
lest  when  you  come  to  pass  through  the 
dark  valley,  and  the  shadows  of  death  gather 
around  you,  and  the  signal  is  given,  "  Pre- 
pare  to  meet  your  God,"  you  find  that  your 
brakesmen  are  not  at  their  posts,  and  your 
doom  is  forever  sealed. 

Oh  1  thou  mere  professor  of  religion, 
whether  old  or  young,  flatter  not  yourself 
that  you  can  by  a  mere  outward  show  of 
piety,  deceive  God,  and  merit  Heaven. 

Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked. 
Therefore,  before  it  is  too  late,  look  to  your 
brakes. 


The  best  thing  to  give  to  your  enemy  is 
forgiveness ;  to  your  opponent,  tolerance  ; 
to  a  friend,  your  heart ;  to  your  child,  a  good 
example ;  to  a  father,  deference ;  to  your 
mother,  conduct  that  will  make  her  proud 
of  you  ;  to  yourself,  respect ;  to  all  men, 
charity. 

Punch  says, — "Matrimony  should  be  a 
stereoscope,  in  which  two  hearts,  though 
they  may  slightly  differ,  appear  to  the  ob- 
server as  one." 


MORAL  COURAGE. 

BY    A    CONTRIBUTOR. 

THERE  is  scarcely  any  quality  which  is 
more  frequently  the  theme  of  admira- 
tion and  praise  than  that  which  constitutes 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  trait  of  character,  and,  in  the 
formation  of  habits,  is  worthy  of  our  serious 
attention  and  careful  culture.  It  is  a  virtue 
of  noble  origin,  and  an  essential  element  of 
true  greatness.  It  arises  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  rectitude,  and  makes  a  man  in  the 
pursuit  or  defence  of  truth,  superior  to  a 
feeling  of  personal  danger,  the  fear  of  re- 
proach, opposition,  or  ridicule.  While  it 
renders  due  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  it  yet  seeks  to  find  the  truth,  which 
it  maintains  at  every  sacrifice.  It  is  not  to 
be  turned  away  from  what  it  believes  to  be 
right  by  flatteries  or  denunciations,  by  the 
dread  of  contempt  or  persecution,  by  the 
hope  of  life  or  the  apprehension  of  death. 
It  resolutely  determines  an  individual  to  do 
his  duty  at  all  times,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences that  may  follow.  It  is  that  vir- 
tue, which,  strong  in  the  belief  of  its  integ- 
rity, is  not  humbled  and  abashed,  though  it 
stands  alone, — which,  secure  in  its  conscious 
rectitude,  can  pursue  its  own  convictions, 
though  the  world  may  smile  or  frown.* 
Correctly  has  it  been  said,  that  to  stand  up 
against  prevailing  but  pernicious  sentiments 
and  practices,  to  brave  the  smile  of  contempt 
and  the  finger  of  scorn,  when  one  knows 
that  he  is  right,  to  bid  the  world  laugh  on, 
while  we  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way, 
often  requires  a  rarer  courage  than  to  face 
the  cannon's  mouth,  or  to  expose  the  life  to 
the  fire  of  a  skilful  marksman. 

This  quality  has  led  to  some  of  the  finest 
actions  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  past. 
History  and  poetry  have  painted  in  vivid 
colors  the  daring  intrepidity  of  heroes,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  sages,  who  have  figured 
in  the  world's  dramas.  Many  of  the  ancient 
heathens  possessed  this  sublime  virtue, 
whose  names  will  be  transmitted  with  un- 
sullied freshness  to  distant  people,  and  to 
the  most  remote  ages,  whilst  Sacred  Scrip- 

*  Conscia  mens  recti  farase  meudacia  ridel. — Ovid. 
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ture  abounds  with  instances  of  genuine 
heroism  worthy  of  study,  and  designed  for 
our  imitation.  What  a  beautiful  iUustra- 
tion  of  this  trait  is  furnished  in  the  life  of 
the  intrepid  Daniel !  How  nobly  he  braves 
the  decree  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne  1 
Although  a  youth,  a  stranger,  and  a  captive 
in  a  foreign  land,  cut  off  from  the  religious 
institutions  of  his  native  country,  surrounded 
by  an  idolatrous  and  licentious  court, — the 
influence  of  which  was  to  withdraw  his  heart 
from  God,  and  to  lead  him  to  forget  duty — 
yet  nothing  could  seduce  him  from  what  he 
believed  to  be  right.  When  he  knew  that 
the  writing  was  signed,  which  destined  him 
to  the  lions'  den,  there  was  no  change  in 
the  man  ;  although  the  prospect  of  a  terrible 
death  was  before  him,  yet  not  a  word  of 
apology,  remonstrance,  or  defiance  escaped 
his  lips — "  he  went  into  his  house,  and  his 
windows  being  open  in  his  chamber  towards 
Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks 
before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime.''^ 

When  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  proud  and  in- 
fatuated monarch  of  Babylon,  had  enriched 
himself  by  the  conquest  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  he  erected  a  golden  image,  and  or- 
dained that,  at  a  certain  signal,  every  man 
should  prostrate  himself  before  it,  in  token 
of  adoration,  and  that  if  any  one  refused  to 
comply  with  the  mandate,  he  would  do  so  at 
the  fearful  expense  of  being  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace.  Although  their  lives  were  in 
great  jeopardy,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  refused,  from  conscientious  prin- 
ciple, to  submit  to  this  unrighteous  requisi- 
tion. With  a  noble  courage,  which  could 
encounter  the  frown  of  a  mighty  tyrant,  and 
even  the  most  appalling  horrors  of  martyr- 
dom, they  replied  :  "  0  Nebuchadnezzar, 
we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this 
matter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God,  whom  we 
serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning, 
fiery  furnace ;  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of 
thy  hand,  0  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  0  king,  that  we  will  not  serve 
thy  gods,  nor  worship  thy  golden  image, 
which  thou  hast  set  up." 

It  was  this  same  heroism,  which  Chris- 
tianity inspires,  that  enabled  Paul,  in  his  dun- 
geon at  Philippi,  to  sing  praises  to  God,  and 


sustained  the  Apostles  generally,  in  their 
efforts  to  preach  "  .Jesus,  and  him  crucified," 
amid  cruel  persecution,  and  in  opposition  to 
a  brilliant  mythology,  which  had  been  re- 
garded with  veneration  forages,  and  in  sup- 
port of  which,  painting  and  sculpture  had 
long  consecrated  their  genius.  It  was  in 
the  true  elevation  of  this  character,  Uio,  that 
the  immortal  Reformer  defied  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican,  and  when  cited  to  appear  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  said  to  his  friends,  who 
begged  him  not  to  go,  and  presented  the 
example  of  John  Huss,  who  had  been 
burned  alive,  under  similar  circumstances, 
"  I  am  called  in  the  name  of  God  to  go,  and 
I  would  go,  though  I  were  certain  to  meet  as 
many  devils  in  Worms,  as  there  are  tiles 
on  the  houses."  His  was  a  moral  courage 
that  never  blenched.  He  would  have  de- 
fended the  truth  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
universe.  It  made  no  difference  who  were 
with  him,  or  who  were  against  him.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  he  was  right. 
When  he  was  convinced,  too,  he  was  in  the 
path  of  duty,  no  human  being  could  have 
intimidated  him  ;  no  influences  that  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  could  have 
tempted  him  to  swerve  from  his  principles. 
His  language  uniformly  was,  "  Hier  stehe 
ich — ich  kann  nicht  anders — Gott  helfe 
mir!" 

Memorable  examples  of  this  spirit  have 
been  exhibited  by  Christian  martyrs  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Church,  and  by  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  later  ages,  among 
the  heathen.  It  was  this  that  sustained 
Schwartz  and  Judson,  and  Elliot  and 
Brainard,  and  enabled  Jerome  and  Huss, 
and  Latimer  and  Ridley  to  triumph  at 
the  stake,  and  "to  ascend  to  glory  in  cha- 
riots of  fire."  With  what  admiration  are 
we  filled  for  the  character  of  the  good  and 
aged  Eleazer,  high  priest  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  whom  the  haughty  Antiochus  re- 
quired to  renounce  his  religion.  "  Prepare, ' 
said  the  venerable  man,  "  your  instruments 
of  torture — kindle  your  flames  to  a  fiercer 
rage.  I  stand  without  fear,  amidst  your 
threatenings,  engines,  and  implements  of 
martyrdom.  I  will  not  save  these  silver 
locks  by  violating  the  laws  of  my  country 
and  of  my  God."     We  might  point  also  to 
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tbe  undaunted  Wilberforce,  who,  through 
evil  as  well  as  good  report,  persevered  in 
his  protracted  efforts  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  traffic  ;  to  the  philanthropic 
Howard  in  his  pilgrimages  of  mercy  to 
prisons  and  hospitals,  reckless  of  danger, 
and  regardless  of  infection,  in  order  that  he 
might  alleviate  suffering  and  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  to  a  hundred 
others,  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy," 
as  exemplifications  of  this  noble  virtue. 

How  we  love  and  honor  the  man  who  is 
not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  do  that  which  he 
thinks  to  be  right ;  who  expresses  his  honest 
convictions  without  regard  to  the  unfavor- 
able influence  which  those  opinions  may 
exert ;  who  will  stand  by  the  virtuous,  when 
they  happen  to  be  unfortunate,  and  when 
every  one's  hand  seems  turned  against  the 
innocent  sufferer !  Of  all  kinds  of  cowar- 
dice that  is  most  contemptible  which  makes 
a  man  afraid  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  ; 
which  leads  him  to  adopt  views  merely  be- 
cause they  are  current  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  and  which  prevents  him 
from  pursuing  a  course  of  action  required 
by  truth  and  justice,  only  because  it  is  un- 
popular, or  may  render  him  odious  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people.  Physical  fear  may 
be  involuntary,  and  therefore  excusable,  but 
the  moral  pusillanimity  of  the  time-serving 
weather-cock,  we  despise  1  If  there  is  any 
man  at  whose  feet  we  would  bow  down  with 
the  most  sincere  expressions  of  veneration, 
it  is  he,  who  is  described  by  one  of  our  poets, 

the  man  like 

"Mount  Atlas: 
Whilst  storms  and  tempests  thunders  on  its  brow, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 
It  stands  unmoved,  and  glories  in  its  height. 

His  towering  soul. 
Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rises  superior."* 

Let  us  then  urge  upon  our  young  friends 
the    cultivation    of    that    courage,    which 

*  The  same  sentiment  is  also  beautifully  expressed 
by  Horace : 

"  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubenlium, 
Non  vultus  instanlis  tyrainii 
Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster, 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadrioe, 
Nee  fulmiuantis  magna  manus  Jovis: 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinse." 

Lib.  iii,  Car.  3. 


shows  itself  in  independent  thought,  in  an 
intelligent  adherence  to  its  convictions  of 
what  is  true  and  right.  Suffer  not  yourself 
to  be  "tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  After  a 
patient  and  mature  examination  of  a  sub- 
ject, hold  fast  to  the  opinions  which  you 
have  formed  ;  remain  steadfast  to  your  origi- 
nal persuasions,  unless  there  be  new  and 
decisive  evidence  of  an  opposite  kind  pre- 
sented, when  it  would  be  obstinacy  not  to 
yield  to  the  power  of  reason.  In  the  second 
place,  having  once  gained  a  distinct  and  im- 
pressive perception  of  truth,  the  next  step 
is  a  resolute  and  decided  course  of  action. 
Having  clearly  ascertained  the  path  of  duty, 
and  faithfully  consulted  an  enlightened  con- 
science, we  must  reduce  our  principles  to 
practice,  and  steadily  pursue  our  convic- 
tions. Our  actions  must  correspond  with 
our  decisions.  Our  hands  must  be  nerved 
for  effort,  although  there  may  be  a  thousand 
pleas  for  relaxing  exertion.  And  that  di- 
rection only  which  conscience  appi-oves, 
must  be  given  to  this  activity ;  although 
there  may  be  the  strongest  temptations  to  a 
contrary  system. 

We  recommend  the  culture  of  this  virtue, 
because  it  insures  our  self-respect.  If  we 
are  conscious  that  we  possess  no  stability  of 
purpose,  that  our  opinions  of  men  and  of 
things  are  not  our  own,  but  are  received 
upon  trust — that  we  do  not  think  our  own 
sentiments,  even  upon  the  most  common 
subjects,  but  merely  echo  those  of  others, 
we  may  try  to  respect  ourselves,  but  we  can- 
not. Add  to  this,  that  we  must  often  expe- 
rience the  humiliating  conviction,  that  others 
do  not  respect  us.  If  a  man  is  a  slave  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  with  no  opinion  of 
his  own,  he  cannot  be  regarded  with  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  pity  or  contempt. 
As  we  desire  then  to  secure  the  favorable 
regard  of  others,  or  even  of  ourselves,  we 
must  acquire  this  habit. 

It  is  the  easiest  course.  Such  a  one  is 
far  less  embarrassing  and  perplexing,  than  a 
timid  and  temporizing  course.  When  diffi- 
culty and  temptation  meet  us  in  the  way,  if 
we  are  determined  and  evince  a  courage, 
which  threats  cannot  intimidate  or  flatteries 
influence,  those  who  would  seduce  us  from 
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the  putli  of  rectitude,  will  soon  retire  from 
the  conflict  and  abandon  their  efforts.  But 
if,  when  tempted,  we  show  a  disposition  to 
temporize  and  to  yield,  we  will  he  perpetu- 
ally in  trouble.  In  every  instance  in  which 
we  surrender  the  least  ground  to  our  ene- 
mies, we  encourage  ihem  to  renew  their 
demands  upon  us. 

Such  a  course  is  essential  to  our  useful- 
ness. The  want  of  this  quality  diminishes 
our  opportunities  of  doing  good.  Many 
deeds,  which  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
most  important  and  permanent  benefits  to 
society,  could  never  have  been  accomplished 
without  this  virtue.  What  immense  advan- 
tages did  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  world 
derive,  under  God,  from  the  course  which 
Moses  adopted !  Yet  nothing  but  true 
moral  courage  could  have  persuaded  him  to 
reject  the  great  temporal  superiority  which 
was  offered  him  as  "  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,"  and  "to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God."  In  the  possession  of  this 
virtue,  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
guidance  and  teaching,  our  labors  will  be 
much  more  successful.  The  very  fact  that 
■we  are  conscious  of  doing  right,  will  render 
our  exertions  easier  and  more  pleasant.  If 
we  enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  those 
around  us,  our  means  of  usefulness  will  be 
multiplied.  An  energy  and  an  efficiency 
will  be  imparted  to  our  efforts,  apparent  in 
every  work  in  which  we  engage. 

It  is  the  safest  course  we  can  adopt.  It 
furnishes  a  security  against  false  principles 
and  corrupt  practices.  How  many  of  the 
young  are  there,  who,  without  this  power, 
have  had  their  prospects  blighted,  and  be- 
come the  victims  of  pernicious  and  fatal 
error  I  Although  conscience  may  have  re- 
monsti'ated,  they  could  not  resist  the  current, 
and  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  character. 
A  vacillatory  course  will  always  involve  us 
in  difficulty.  It  is  ever  accompanied  with 
danger.  A  decided  course,  based  upon  en- 
lightened principle  and  upright  intentions, 
will  secure  for  us  the  special  care  and  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  although  there  may  be 
no  miraculous  interposition,  when  we  are 
brought  into  circumstances  of  peril.  If 
difficulties  and  trials  do  seem  to  environ  our 
path,  we  shall  be  delivered  from  them,  in 


Bome  way,  which  we  had  not  anticipated. 
Even  if  we  should  be  called  to  encounter 
death,  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  it  is  Hlill 
the  safest  course — for  it  is  mogtemphatically 
true  in  this  case,  that  "  he  that  loseth  his  life 
shall  find  it" — and  our  departure  from  this 
world  will  be  only  an  admission  to  richer 
joys  and  purer  and  unending  plea.sure,  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

Such  a  course  secures  peace  and  comff/rt 
for  us  during  life  ;  because  thus  only  can  we 
"have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence." 
Without  an  approving  conscience  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  happy.  "Conscience  makes 
cowards"  of  those  who  are  guilty.  Its  ac- 
cusations produce  misgivings,  and  fill  us 
with  dismay.  "  The  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as 
a  lion."  The  individual  who  has  acted  on 
this  principle,  will  experience  no  inward 
trepidation.  He  may  be  calm,  fixed  in  his 
purpose,  and  heroic  in  action.  He  has  also 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful  and  happy 
death.  When  flesh  and  heart  are  failing, 
he  can  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the 
past,  and  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
rewards  of  the  future.  In  the  triumphant 
language  of  the  Apostle,  he  can  exclaim, 
"  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day." 

The  most  effectual  means  of  securing  the 
result  so  earnestly  desired,  is  to  cherish  a 
profound  sense  of  God's  constant  presence, 
and  our  responsibility  to  Him  for  all  our 
conduct.  An  habitual  impression  of  this 
kind,  will  render  us  comparatively  uncon- 
cerned in  reference  to  the  censure  and 
praise  of  our  fellow  men ;  and  will  lead  us 
to  consider  every  other  subject  of  little  im- 
portance, compared  with  the  simple  subject 
of  duty.  And  the  result  of  this  must  be, 
that  we  will  carefully  and  honestly  decide 
what  is  right,  and  will  act  with  undoubted 
courage. 

Let  it  then  be  our  constant  eflbrt,  by  con- 
sistent exercise,  to  give  development  to  the 
moral  nerve.  Let  it  be  our  determined 
resolution  to  do  our  duty,  at  all  times  and 
at  all  hazards.     Let  us  never  be  afraid  to 
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stand  alone  in  a  good  cause.  Let  us  re- 
main inflexible,  although  the  world  may 
smile,  ridicule,  sneer,  and  authority  frown. 
If  the  world  spread  before  us  its  seductive 
and  brilliant  snares,  we  must  not  listen  to 
the  voice  that  would  lead  us  astray ;  if  diffi- 
culties and  trials  crowd  our  pathway  in  life, 
we  must  press  forward  in  our  course  "toward 
the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Thus  will  we 
travel  onward  in  our  journey  to  the  tomb, 
cheered  by  the  evidences  of  God's  gracious 
presence ;  and  beyond  it  we  will  be  per- 
mitted to  "  walk  over  the  plains  of  immor- 
tality, in  the  full  radiance  of  the  Redeemer's 
throne!" 


FRAGMENTS  OF  GERMAN  HYMNS. 

BY  A  CONTRIBUTOR. 

I.  CHRISTMAS. 

JOYOUSLY  my  heart  is  spriiigingf, 
'Tis  the  time, 
Of  the  chime 
Of  angelic  singing; 
Hark  !  the  heaven  with  songs  is  riven — 
All  the  sky 
Echoes  high, 
Christ  to  man  is  given. 

Paul  Gebhardt. 

II.  ETERNITY. 

Eternity !  Eternity  I 
How  long  art  thou,  Eternity! 
While  God  continues  God  to  be, 
The  pains  of  hell  shall  stretch  through  thee, 
The  bliss  of  heaven  through  thee  shall  flow, — 
Unending  bliss — unending  woe  ! 

WUFLER. 

III.    NIGHT. 

Day  has  faded  into  night, 

And  the  golden  stars  grow  bright 

In  the  courts  of  yon  blue  skies; 
Starlike  thus  my  soul  shall  shine, 
Summoned  by  a  voice  divine 

From  this  lowly  vale  of  sighs. 

Paul  Gerhaedt. 

IV.    SLEEPING   CHILDREN. 

imitated   from   PAUL  GERHARDT. 

Smile  in  your  happy  dreaming, 
Your  couch  by  God  is  spread, 

A  heavenly  light  is  streaming 
Around  your  sleeping  head — 

'Tis  the  golden  armor  gleaming. 
Of  hosts  that  guard  your  bed. 


(For  the  Lutheran  Home  Journal.) 

THE  RUINED  VOTARY   OF   FALSE 
AMBITION. 

I  AM  sick  and  faint,  on  this  dizzy  height. 
Where  the  unbound  storms  in  their  fury  blow, 
And  the  fearful  gloom  of  eternal  night, 
Shuts  out  from  my  spirit  the  sunset  glow; 
O,  for  one  glad  beam  of  morn's  golden  ray, — 
O,  for  one  sweet  kiss  of  the  summer  breeze, — 
AVhen  the  crimson  flush  of  the  rising  day, 
Wakes  up  the  gray  shadows  'neath  forest  trees. 

There  calm  'neath  the  light  of  God's  azure  sky 
Smiles  out  a  home  from  the  o'erhanging  leaves, 
Green  sloping  vales,  by  silver  waters  lie. 
And  blossoms  cluster  round  the  casement  eaves; 
There  faith  keeps  guard  beside  the  cottage  gate, 
And  love  gives  welcome  by  the  lowly  door. 
There   too,  I  know,    fond   hearts  with   yearning 

wait, — 
Watch,  weep,  and  pray,  for  one  whose  peace  is 

o'er. 

I  stretch  my  arms  in  anguish,  where  the  gleam 
Of  purple  eve  now  decks  the  misty  hill  ; 
Soft  looks  from  dark  eyes  haunt  me,  and  I  dream 
That  by  the  hearthstone  I  behold  them  still: 
I  cast  life's  pure  white  lilies  to  the  blast. 
My  blushing  roses  from  their  stems  are  torn. 
Now  I  would  cherish  them, — the  time  is  past, 
And  I  am  wounded  by  a  piercing  thorn. 

Ah  !  I  heard  a  voice  up  the  mountain  side. 
And  it  spoke  of  crowns  for  the  victor's  brow, 
Till  a  burning  thrill  swept,  with  mighty  tide, 
Through  the  soul  it  is  wasting,  even  now 
It  said,  '•  In  ray  palace  of  sliining  gold, 
Fair  pictures  look  dov/n  from  the  dazzling  walls, 
And  rich  ruby  caskets  king's  treasures  hold, 
And  stars  of  fire  light  up  the  marble  halls. 

'•Thou  shalt  dwell  with  monarchs,  the  great  of  yore, 
With  the  poets  of  burning  thought,  and  song, 
Laurels  wreathe  the  high  shrines  they  bow  before, 
And  fadeless  garlands  their  pathways  along: 
Up,  up,  to  yon  portal,  speed  on,  arise  I 
Haste  thou  to  fame's  glory,  and  endless  bliss. 
Tear  out  from  thy  heart  thy  low  human  ties. 
We  spurn  trembling  love,  in  a  world  like  this." 

My  soul  drank  in  those  words  as  nectar  sweet — 
I  could  not  turn,  nor  pause  to  say  farewell ; 
In  toiling  pain,  in  tears,  and  scorching  heat, 
I  panted  on  to  find  that  joy ; — it  fell. 
Fell !  for  no  castle  walls  shone  proudly  there  ; 
Decay,  and  dust  of  thousands,  met  my  view. 
Cold  chills  swept  o'er  me,  and  wan,  black  despair, 
Stood  by  to  mock  me  ;  it  alone,  was  true. 

I  heard  in  other  days,  of  One  divine. 
Whose  words  were  powerful  all  wounds  to  heal  ; 
He  giveth  sleep  to  those  for  rest  who  pine. 
And  on  their  foreheads  His  own  mark  dolh  seal; 
He  calleth  gently,  sweetly,  to  His  blest. — 
"  Come,  my  beloved,  bind  your  sandals  on!" 
Then  to  that  faithful  bosom  kindly  pressed, 
In  the  dark  vale.  His  arm  they  lean  upon. 
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If  I  hnd  strength,  if  I  lind  time  to  bear 
My  fueljle  lirnl)S  to  find  His  cross,  ami  live, 
Poor  guilty  souls,  I  know,  can  meet  Him  there,— 
He  hears  their  sighs,  and  He  will  pardon  give; 
My  lips  should  kiss  the  dust  Uis  footBleps  trod, 
If  I  might  cleanse  my  vestment  where  He  bled, 
I  would  not  shrink  from  the  chastising  rod, 
If  by  the  righteous  hand  that  smote  me  led. 

Off,  hellborn  demons  !  with  your  serpent  fangs  ! 
They  drag  me,  thrust  me  to  yon  flaming  brink. 
Oil  God!  thus  frenzied,  torn  by  burning  pangs, 
To  torments  greater,  endless,  I  must  sink. 
O  mercy  I  mercy!  thou  avenging  Judge,  yet  just ! 
Earth!  heaven!  hear  my  wild, despairing  cry  ! 
The  flesh  was  weak — I  was  a  slave  to  lust  1  — 
Is  there  no  answer?   Hopeless,  lost,  I  die! 

A. 
Reading,  Penna.,  November,  1856. 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

BY  REV.  M.  SHEEI.EIGH. 

I. 

TO-DAY  repeat  the  story 
Of  our  Redeemer's  birth, 
Which  angel-bands  from  glory, 

Proclaimed  in  joy  to  earth. 
Come,  raise  your  voice  to  heaven, 

The  tidings  hymn  again. 
That  peace  on  earth  is  given, 
And  God's  good-will  to  men. 

II. 
Dismiss  your  thoughts  of  sadness, 

Swell  forth  a  joyful  voice; 
Let  angel-songs  of  gladness 

Make  every  heart  rejoice. 
Prolong  the  gracious  story, 

Repeat  it  still  again, 
That  God,  from  highest  glory. 

Came  down  to  dwell  with  men. 

III. 
Let  every  land  and  nation 

The  isles  and  ocean  meet, 
In  bringing  an  oblation 

To  our  Emmanuel's  feet. 
O,  haste  the  day  all  glorious. 

Which  poet-prophets  sing, 
When,  o'er  the  world  victorious, 

Our  Saviour  reigns  the  King ! 

IV. 

From  temple  and  from  dwelling 

Raise  ye  the  anthem  high, 
That  hill  to  valley  swelling, 

Make  shore  to  shore  reply. 
All  Adam's  sons  and  daughters, 

Roll  forth  your  songs  of  praise; 
With  voice  like  many  waters, 

Your  alleluias  raise  ! 

Valatie,  N.  Y.,  November,  1856. 
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OH,    LET    EVERY    C;iU/>    CHOO.SE    HER   OWN' 
Iii;.SJiA.VlJ. 

SEATED  in  a  plca.sant  chamber,  was  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  merchant.s  in  New  Eng- 
land. Ho  had  risen  from  obscurity,  and  by 
a  course,  although  not  strictly  honest,  yet  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  in  the  country,  had 
amassed  a  large  amount  of  property.  With 
him  weaZ^A  was  everything  ;  he  knew  nothing 
of  happiness,  save  when  it  was  considered 
in  the  scale  of  dollars  and  cents  ;  and  it 
needed  only  that  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  means  he  became  so,  to  insure 
respect. 

His  residence  was  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  that  vicinity.  No  pains 
had  been  spared  to  make  it  worthy  of  notice, 
for  Mr.  Grafton  was  a  man  fond  of  praise. 
His  youngest  daughter,  Maria,  was  now  the 
only  child  remaining  at  home.  Two  sons, 
on  whom  he  had  placed  his  hopes  for  the 
reputation  of  his  family  name,  and  on  whom 
he  had  designed  to  bestow  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  wealth,  died  ere  they  had  attained 
to  manhood.  Of  three  daughters,  two  were 
married,  leaving  Maria  with  her  father,  who 
loved  her  next  perhaps  to  his  money. 

Sad  were  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  girl,  as 
she  sat  alone  in  her  chamber ;  but  they  were 
soon  interrupted.  The  voice  of  her  father 
summoned  her  to  the  parlor.  When  she  de- 
scended, she  found  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  young  man  named  Stevens,  who  had,  some 
time  previous,  offered  his  hand  to  Maria,  but 
not  content  with  her  refusal,  and  knowing 
the  attachment  of  her  father  to  wealth,  he 
called  him  to  aid.  Maria  raised  her  eyes  as 
she  entered  the  room,  but  as  she  saw  Ste- 
vens, turned  her  head  and  seated  herself  by 
the  window.  Her  father  addressed  her, 
presenting  Stevens,  and  informed  her  that 
it  was  his  wish  that  she  should  accept  him 
as  her  future  husband.  Maria  informed  her 
father  that  she  had  rejected  Mr.  Stevens 
once,  and  that  even  did  she  love  him,  which 
she  was  very  certain  she  did  not,  her  own 
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judgment  taught  her  better  than  to  risk  her 
happiness  in  his  hands. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  love  !  "  said  Mr. 
Grafton  ;  ''  and  why  are  you  unwilling  to 
risk  your  happiness  with  him  ?  His  wealth 
is  sufficient  to  procure  every  comfort,  and 
his  character  is " 

"  Infamous  !  "  interrupted  Maria,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face. 

Stevens  turned  pale,  and  his  lips  quivered 
with  rage,  and  the  anger  of  her  father  scarce- 
ly knew  bounds.  At  length,  pointing  his  fin- 
ger at  Stevens,  he  inquired — 

"  And  what  do  you  know  of  his  character  ?'" 

"Enough  to  convince  me  that  my  words 
are  true,"  answered  Maria. 

"My  daughter,"  said  Grafton,  assuming  a 
milder  tone,  "  though  you  may  have  heard 
reports  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Stevens,  believe 
me,  they  are  without  foundation.  He  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city." 

"  He  may  be  all  that  yon  think  he  is," 
said  Maria,  "  but  I  cannot  marry  him." 

"  You  may  go  to  your  chamber,"  said  the 
father;  "  I  am  determined  that  Henry  Ste- 
vens shall  be  my  son-in-law,  and  you  must 
marry  him  or  quit  my  house.  I  will  neither 
own  nor  support  an  ungrateful  and  disobe- 
dient daughter.  To-morrow  I  shall  expect 
your  answer." 

Maria  knew  too  well  the  character  of  her 
father  to  make  any  I'eply.  A  crisis  had  ar- 
rived which  she  had  for  some  days  feared. 
She  knew  that  her  refusal  of  Stevens  would 
bring  down  his  wrath  on  her  head,  and  had 
written  to  both  her  sisters,  stating  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  requesting,  in  case  her 
father  should  drive  her  from  the  house,  the 
privilege  of  remaining  a  short  time  with 
them.  Their  husbands  had  married  them 
more  on  account  of  the  wealth  of  their  fa- 
ther, than  for  any  affection  they  had  felt  for 
them,  and  they  feared,  if  they  gave  Maria 
a  home,  their  father  would  disinherit  them. 
Such  is  the  effect  which  wealth  has  on  the 
affections. 

Maria  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  after 
giving  vent  to  a  flood  of  tears,  deliberated 
on  what  course  to  pursue.  One  thing  was 
certain,  she  was  determined  not  to  marry 
Stevens.  The  next  thing  was,  how  could 
she  obtain  a  living  ?     After  thinking  of  the 


matter  for  some  time,  she  said  to  herself, 
"  Well,  I  have  a  good  constitution  and  can 
labor  ;  but  how  would  it  appear  for  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  Mr.  Grafton,  to  go 
about  the  city  seeking  empluyment?"  This 
would  not  answer.  At  last  hhe  concluded, 
that,  rather  than  remain  in  the  city,  she 
would  go  to  some  village,  ^nd,  if  possi- 
ble, obtain  employment.  At  this  moment 
she  recollected  having  heard  one  of  the 
housemaids  speak  of  being  emj^loyed  in  a 
factory,  and  she  descended  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Hannah,"  said  she,  addressing  the  girl, 
"  I  heard  you  a  few  days  since  speak  of  work- 
ing in  a  factory  ;  how  did  you  like  it  there  ?" 

"  0,  I  liked  it  very  much,  Miss  Maria, 
and  should  have  remained  there,  had  my 
health  been  good." 

"  Was  tj^e  work  harder  than  your  work 
here  ?"  inquired  Maria. 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  it  was,  but  it 
was  more  confined." 

"Will  you  tell  rae  where  it  was?"  again 
inquired  Maria. 

The  girl  gave  the  required  information, 
and  also  the  name  of  the  overseer  of  the 
room  where  she  had  worked,  and  the  name 
of  the  lady  with  whom  she  boarded,  adding, 
"  she  is  the  kindest  woman  I  ever  saw." 

The  mind  of  Maria  was  now  made  up. 
She  decided  upon  entering  a  factory.  An- 
other difficulty  now  presented  itself  Would 
her  father  allow  her  to  take  her  clothing  and 
what  money  she  had  ;  she  determined  if  he 
should  still  adhere  to  his  resolution  to  ask 
him  the  question. 

In  the  morning  she  met  her  father  at  the 
breakfast  table.  At  length  her  father  in- 
quired— 

"  Well,  Maria,  have  you  concluded  to 
marry  Mr.  Stevens  ?" 

Maria  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  said 
firmly,  "  I  have  not." 

"  You  heard  my  determination  last  night," 
said  he  ;  "  I  now  repeat  it.  You  must  marry 
Henry  Stevens,  or  quit  my  house." 

"  I  cannot  marry  him,  father,"  said  she, 
"  sooner  would  I  quit,  not  only  this  house, 
but  the  world." 

"  Then  go  1"  said  he,  angrily,  rising  from 
his  chair. 

"Shall  I  take  my  clothes?"  asked  Maria. 
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"  Yes  ;  and  never  let  iiie  .see  or  hear  from 
you  again,"  said  he,  slamming  the  door  vio- 
lently, and  leaving  her  alone. 

Maria  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  wept 
bitterly.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  almost 
inclined  to  comply  with  his  wish ;  but  the 
idea  that  she  must  be  forever  linked  to  a 
villain,  and  suffer  reproach  if  his  villanies 
were  discovered,  was  more  than  she  could 
bear,  and  she  preferred  the  anguish  of  sepa- 
rating from  her  friends,  free,  and  with 
honor,  to  that  of  marrying  Stevens.  She 
hastily  packed  up  her  things,  and  in  a  few 
hours  left  her  father's  house. 

As  she  passed  through  the  city  of  Boston, 
where  her  sisters  resided,  a  desire  sprang  up 
to  see  them — but  from  their  recent  treat- 
ment she  dared  not  visit  them,  and  she  also 
feared  again  meeting  her  father. 

Maria  was  well  furnished  with  clothing, 
and  had  about  twenty-five  dollars  in  money. 
Although  she  had  been  surrounded  with 
wealth,  she  never  till  now  knew  the  value  of 
money.  A  thousand  reflections,  doubts,  and 
fears  crossed  her  mind,  as  she  was  pursuing 
her  journey  to  the  place  designated  by  the 
girl  of  whom  she  had  inquired  in  her  father's 
kitchen ;  and  though  she  felt  sad  at  the 
thought  of  being  driven  from  home,  she 
could  scarce  suppress  a  smile  at  the  awk- 
wardness with  which  she  should  engage  in 
any  kind  of  labor. 

She  at  last  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 

D ,  the  lady  designated  by  Hannah,  and 

easily  obtained  board  in  the  family.  She 
also  learned  that  Mr.  P.,  the  overseer  whose 
name  she  had  taken,  was  in  want  of  help. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  Maria  through  their  various  chan- 
nels. She  entered  the  factory,  learned  to 
work,  and  found  many  friends ;  among 
whom,  and  the  only  one  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  reader  to  name,  was  Caroline 
Perkins,  a  girl  about  her  own  age.  These 
two  soon  became  intimate  friends.  In  the 
factory  their  looms  were  next  to  each  other, 
and  they  occupied  the  same  room  at  their 
boarding  house.     They  were  much  attached 

to  Mrs.  D ,  with  whom  they  boarded, 

and  she  in  turn  evinced  a  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare. 

About  six  months  after  Maria  entered  the 


factory,  an  incident  occurred  which  bound, 
if  possible,  the  two  friends  closer  to  each 
other.  One  evening,  as  they  were  in  their 
chamber,  and  Caroline  was  engaged  in  re- 
packing a  large  trunk,  Maria,  who  was  look- 
ing on,  was  rather  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  clothing  and  jewelry  possessed  by  Caro- 
line, and  jokingly  inquired  if  her  beau  was 
a  jeweller. 

Caroline  blushed,  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion informed  Maria  that  lier  father  had  once 
been  wealthy,  but  at  his  death  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  his  property,  though  amply  suffi- 
cient to  pay  his  own  debts,  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  failure  of  some  friends  for 
whom  he  had  indorsed  notes.  The  creditors 
had  allowed  her  to  keep  everything  given 
her  by  her  father  except  the  piano.  She 
also  told  her,  that  although  she  might  have 
supported  herself  by  music-teaching,  she 
preferred  working  in  a  factory  to  remaining 
among  those,  who,  though  they  were  once 
intimate  friends,  would  consider  her,  after 
the  loss  of  wealth,  as  far  below  them. 

Maria  repaid  Caroline  by  telling  her  own 
history,  and  her  reason  for  leaving  home, 
and  corroborated  her  story  by  the  display  of 
jewelry  and  other  trinkets  her  father  had 
allowed  her  to  take. 

Probably  there  never  were  two  persong 
who  enjoyed  themselves  better  than  these 
two  girls.  None  save  themselves  knew  their 
history,  and,  as  their  natural  dispositions 
were  not  arrogant,  they  never  appeared  to 
be  above  their  fellow-laborers.  For  two 
years  they  remained  together,  at  the  end  of 
which  Caroline  was  married,  and  at  the  urg- 
ent request  of  herself  and  husband,  Maria 
was  induced  to  leave  the  factory,  for  a  while 
at  least,  and  take  up  her  abode  with  them. 

One  day,  while  Maria  was  engaged  in 
perusing  a  paper  which  had  been  left  at  the 
house,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  paragraph  stating 
that  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  who  had  always 
been  considered  a  wealthy  merchant,  was 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison  for  com- 
mitting heavy  forgeries.  She  handed  it  to 
Caroline,  with  a  shudder,  exclaiming,  "  As 
I  expected."  The  next  brought  intelligence 
that  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  guilt ; 
and  that  Mr.  Grafton,  if  not  entirely  ruined, 
would  be  a  heavy  loser  on  account  of  his 
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villanies,  as  he  hired  of  him  a  large  sum  of 
money.  For  a  moment  Maria  indulged  in 
the  idea  of  immediately  visiting  her  father ; 
but  after  consulting  with  Caroline,  concluded 
to  write  to  him,  which  she  did — begged  his 
pardon  for  not  obeying  him,  and  and  re- 
quested him  to  receive  her  again  to  his  arms, 
adding,  as  a  postscript,  that  she  "  had  one 
hundred  dollars  which  she  would  send  him, 
if  he  was  in  want  of  money  to  pay  his  losses 
by  Stevens."  Her  father  read  her  letter 
with  feelings  more  of  sorrow  than  anger, 
but  at  the  end  of  it,  broke  out  in  a  hearty 
laugh,  exclaiming — 

"  Well,  women  are  the  best  judges  of 
rascals." 

In  a  few  days  he  visited  Maria,  express- 
ing his  regret  for  the  sorrow  he  had  caused 
her,  and  requested  her  to  return  with  him. 
Maria  complied  with  his  request,  and  be- 
came once  more  an  inmate  of  her  early 
home.  Her  father  endeavored  by  every 
means  to  make  her  happy,  as  an  atonement 
for  past  wrongs ;  and  when,  about  a  year 
after,  she  asked  his  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  a  mechanic,  without  wealth,  he  an- 
swered, "  Do  as  you  please,  Maria  ;  I  have 
learned  to  let  every  girl  choose  her  own  hus- 
band."   

LEPROSY. 

THE  awful  disease  of  leprosy  still  exists 
in  Africa.  Whether  it  be  the  same 
leprosy  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  perfectly 
incurable,  and  so  infectious  that  no  one 
dares  to  come  near  the  leper.  In  the  south 
of  Africa  there  is  a  large  lazar-house  for 
lepers.  It  is  an  immense  space,  inclosed 
by  a  very  high  wall  and  containing  fields 
which  the  lepers  cultivate.  There  is  only 
one  entrance,  which  is  strictly  guarded. 
When  any  one  is  found  with  the  mark  of 
leprosy  upon  him,  he  is  brought  to  this  gate 
and  obliged  to  enter  in,  never  to  return.  No 
one  who  enters  in  by  that  awful  gate  is  ever 
allowed  to  come  out  again.  Within  this 
abode  of  misery  there  are  multitudes  of 
lepers  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Helbeck,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill,  saw 
them  at  work.     He  noticed  two  particularly, 


sowing  peas  in  the  field.  The  one  had  no 
hands,  the  other  had  no  feet — these  mem- 
bers being  wasted  away  by  disease.  The 
one  who  wanted  the  hands  was  carrying  the 
other  who  wanted  the  feet,  upon  his  back, 
and  he,  again,  carried  in  his  hands  the  bag 
of  seed,  and  dropped  a  pea  every  now  and 
then,  which  the  other  pressed  into  the  ground 
with  his  foot,  and  so  they  managed  the  work 
of  one  man  between  the  two.  Ah !  how 
little  we  know  of  the  misery  that  is  in  this 
world  1  Such  is  this  prison-house  of  disease  ! 
But  you  will  ask,  who  cares  for  the  souls  of 
the  hapless  inmates  ?  Who  will  forsake 
father  and  mother,  houses  and  land,  to  carry 
the  message  of  a  Saviour  to  these  poor 
lepers  ?  Two  Moravian  missionaries,  im- 
pelled by  a  divine  love  for  souls,  have  chosen 
this  lazar-house  as  their  field  of  labor.  They 
entered  it  never  to  come  out  again.  And.  I 
am  told,  that  as  soon  as  they  die,  other 
Moravians  are  quite  ready  to  fill  their  place. 
Ah  !  my  dear  friends,  may  we  not  blush  and 
be  ashamed  before  God,  that  we,  redeemed 
with  the  same  blood,  and  taught  by  the 
same  spirit,  should  yet  be  so  unlike  these 
men  in  vehement,  heart-consuming  love  to 
Jesus  and  the  souls  of  men. — McCheyne. 


HOME. 


A  MAN'S  house  is  his  earthly  Paradise. 
It  should  be,  of  all  other  spots,  that 
which  he  leaves  with  most  regret,  and  to 
which  he  turns  with  most  delight.  And  in 
order  that  it  may  be  so,  it  should  be  his 
daily  task  to  provide  everything  convenient 
and  comfortable,  and  even  the  tasteful  and 
beautiful  should  not  be  neglected. 

A  few  sunny  pictures  in  simple  frames  shrined, 
A  few  precious  volumes — the  wealth  of  the  mind; 
And  here  and  there  treasured  some  rare  gem  of  art, 
To  kindle  the  fancy,  or  soften  the  heart; 
Thus  richly  surrounded,  why,  why,  should  I  roam? 
Ohl  am  I  not  happy,  most  happy,  at  home? 


The  Power  of  the  Bible. — It  was  not 
Saxon  Confessions,  neither  was  it  Saxon 
Liturgies,  that  broke  the  pillars  of  Popery 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  but  it  was  the 
Bible,  translated  and  circulated  by  Martin 
Luther. — Dean  Milner. 


DEVOTION. 
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A  FRIGHTFUL  BATTLE-FIELD. 

ALLISON  gives  a  thrilling  description 
of  the*  appearance  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  famous  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought 
on  the  morning  after  the  battle  : 

"  Never  was  spectacle  so  dreadful  as  the 
field  of  battle  presented  on  the  following 
morning.  Above  fifty  thousand  men  lay  in 
the  space  of  two  leagues,  weltering  in  blood. 
The  wounds  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
severest  kind,  from  the  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  cannon-balls  discharged  during  the 
action,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  con- 
tending masses  of  the  deadly  batteries  which 
spread  grape  at  half  musket-shot  through 
their  ranks.  Though  stretched  on  the  cold 
snow,  and  exposed  to  the  severity  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  they  were  burning  with  thirst, 
and  piteous  cries  were  heard  on  all  sides  for 
water,  or  assistance  to  extricate  the  wounded 
men  from  beneath  the  heaps  of  slain,  or 
loads  of  horses,  by  which  they  were  crushed. 

"  Six  thousand  of  these  noble  animals 
encumbered  the  field,  or,  maddened  with 
pain,  were  shrieking  aloud  amidst  the 
stifled  groans  of  the  wounded.  Subdued  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  tamed  by  the  cold,  ex- 
hausted by  hunger,  the  foemen  lay  side  by 
side  amidst  the  general  wreck.  The  Cos- 
sack was  to  be  seen  beside  the  Italian  ;  the 
gay  viiie-dresser,  from  the  smiling  banks  of 
the  Garonne,  lay  athwart  the  stern  peasant 
of  the  Ukraine.  The  extremity  of  suffering 
had  extinguished  alike  the  fiercest  and  the 
most  generous  passions.  After  his  usual 
custom,  Napoleon,  in  the  afternoon,  rode 
through  the  dreadful  field,  accompanied  by 
his  Generals  and  staff,  while  the  still  burn- 
ing piles  of  Serpallen  and  Saussgraten 
sent  volumes  of  black  smoke  over  the  scene 
of  death  ;  but  the  men  exhibited  none  of 
their  wonted  enthusiasm  ;  no  cries  of  Vive 
VEmpereur  were  heard  ;  the  bloody  surface 
echoed  only  with  the  cries  of  suffering,  or 
the  groans  of  woe." 


From  Luther. — Truth  is  stronger  than 
eloquence ;  the  spirit  is  mightier  than  genius; 
faith  is  greater  than  learninsr. 


DEVOTION. 

DEVOTION  implies  sincere  gratitude  to 
God,  for  all  his  benefita.  This  is  a 
warmer  emotion  than  simple  veneration. 
Veneration  looks  up  to  the  Deity,  as  he  is 
in  himself;  gratitude  regards  what  he  is 
towards  us.  When  a  devout  man  surveys 
this  vast  universe,  where  beauty  and  good- 
ness are  everywhere  predominant;  when  he 
reflects  on  those  numberless  multitudes  of 
creatures,  who,  in  their  different  station.?, 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  existence  ;  and  when 
at  the  same  time  he  looks  up  to  a  Univer- 
sal Father,  who  hath  thus  filled  creation 
with  life  and  happiness,  his  heart  glows 
within  him.  He  adores  that  disinterested 
goodness  which  prompted  the  Almighty  to 
raise  up  so  many  orders  of  intelligent  beings, 
not  that  he  might  receive,  but  that  he  might 
give  and  impart ;  that  he  might  pour  forth 
himself,  and  communicate  to  the  spirits 
which  he  formed,  some  emanations  of  his 
felicity. 

The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Benefactor 
he  gratefully  contemplates,  as  displayed  in 
his  own  state.  He  reviews  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  in  every  comfort  which  has  sweet- 
ened it  he  discerns  the  Divine  hand.  Does 
he  remember  with  affection  the  parents 
under  whose  care  he  grew  up,  and  the  com- 
panions with  whom  he  passed  his  youthful 
life  ?  Is  he  now  happy,  in  his  family  rising 
around  him,  in  the  spouse  who  loves  him, 
or  in  the  children  who  give  him  comfort  and 
joy  ?  Into  every  tender  remembrance  of 
the  past,  and  every  pleasing  enjoyment  of 
the  present,  devotion  enters  ;  for  in  all  those 
beloved  objects  it  recognizes  God.  The 
communication  of  love  from  heart  to  heart 
is  an  effusion  of  his  goodness.  From  his  in- 
spiration descends  all  the  friendship  which 
ever  glowed  on  earth  ;  and,  therefore,  to  him 
it  justly  returns  in  gratitude,  and  terminates 
on  him. 

To  Parexts. — Childhood  is  like  a  mirror 
— catching  and  reflecting  images  from  all 
around  it.  Remember  that  an  impious 
or  profane  thought,  uttered  by  a  parent's 
lip,  may  operate  upon  a  young  heart  like  a 
careless  spray  of  water  thrown  upon  polished 
steel,  staining  it  with  rust,  which  no  after- 
scouring  can  efface. 
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WHOSE  NAMES   AKE  FOUND   IN  THE   HYMN-BOOK   OF 
THE  EVANGELICAL   LUTHERAN   CHUKCH. 


BT    REV.    M.    SHEELEIGH. 


I.  JOHN  AND  CHARLES  WESLEY. 

"  O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 

My  dear  Redeemer's  praise  ; 
Tlie  glories  of  my  God  and  King, 

The  triumphs  of  his  grace  !" 

C.  Wesley. 

THE  subjects  of  this  sketch,  the  Revs. 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Providence 
raised  up  to  do  a  great  work  iii  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  They  were  Reformers  ;  and,  like 
the  great  Reformer,  Dr.  Luther,  God  had 
gifted  them  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  to 
enable  them  the  more  effectually  to  accom- 
plish the  great  work  to  which  they  were 
called.  These  men  were  brothers — brothers 
natural  and  spiritual — brothers  in  labor  and 
song :  their  histories  are  therefore  so  blended 
together,  that  should  one  attempt  to  present 
their  lives  successively,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  great  measure,  to  travel  over  the, 
same  ground  a  second  time.  This  explains 
the  reason  why  they  are  not  here  separated. 

The  two  Wesleys  sprung  from  a  family  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  children,  and  were  the 
sons  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Rev. 
Samuel  Wesley,  of  Epwoi'th,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  at  which  place  they  were 
born.  John  was  born  June  17th,  1703  ;  and 
Charles,  December  18th,  1708. 

Their  parents  were  deeply  pious ;  and 
their  mother,  in  the  government  and  tuition 
of  the  femily,  exercised  the  strictest  disci- 
pline, even  to  the  minutest  points  of  morals 
and  manners.  All  the  children  received 
from  her  their  instruction  in  the  rudiments 
of  their  education.  The  impression  which 
their  mother  made  upon  the  subjects  of  this 
article  in  their  earliest  years,  was  doubtless 
that  which  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
method,  decision,  and  uprightness  of  cha- 
racter, which  rendered  them  so  distinguished 
and  useful  in  the  days  of  their  manhood. 
What  a  lesson  is  this  for  every  parent  to 
consider ! 

Having  early  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 


good  schools,  they  at  proper  ages  entered 
Oxford  University,  where  they  were,  in  due 
time,  both  graduated.  At  college  they 
formed  an  association  with  a  few  others, 
who  were  like-minded,  for  religious  improve- 
ment ;  the  members  of  which  were  so  dis- 
tinguished for  their  metlwdical  habits  in 
attending  to  their  studies  and  religious 
duties,  that  a  student  reproachfully  applied 
to  them  the  name  Methodist.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  now  borne  by  the  de- 
nomination of  Christians  which  originated 
with  the  Wesleys.  Among  those  who  were 
early  members  of  the  association  referred 
to,  were  two  persons,  who  also,  in  after  life, 
became  distinguished  :  James  Hervey,  who 
wrote  the  "  Meditations  ;"  and  George  White- 
field,  the  eloquent  preacher  of  his  day.  The 
brothers,  after  receiving  their  degree,  were 
both  engaged  for  some  time  as  tutors  in  the 
University. 

In  1735,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
company Gen.  Oglethorpe  across  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  new  colony  in  Georgia,  which 
had  been  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
George  'II.  Oglethorpe,  who  was  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  intended  John  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  Charles  as 
secretary  to  himself.  John  had,  for  some 
years,  been  ordained  a  minister ;  and 
Charles,  who  had  refused  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, now  consented  to  receive  ordination, 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  America,  he  might 
also  attend  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people.  During  their  voyage,  they  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  pious 
Germans,  who  were  emigrating  to  Georgia ; 
and  from  them  they  learned  much  of  the 
true  nature  and  spirit  of  piety.  After  pass- 
ing through  a  severe  school  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  the  Lord  was  training 
them  for  a  work  they  knew  not  of,  they 
returned  to  England, — Charles  in  1736,  and 
John  in  1738. 

According  to  the  most  accredited  Life  of 
Charles  Wesley,  a  large  octavo  volume  of 
797  pages,  by  Thomas  Jackson,  of  England, 
published  in  1841,  it  appears,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Charles  and  his  brother  John,  that 
it  was  only  in  the  year  1738  that  they  first 
learned  fully  to  know,  by  experience,  the 
nature  of  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.    They 
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acknowledf^e  tliemsolvcs  woiifldrfully  in- 
debted for  clearer  views  to  Peter  IJoehler,  n 
deeply  devoted  Moravian  minister,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
a  Lutheran  institution,  and  had  come  to 
London,  on  his  way  from  Germany  to 
America,  as  missionary  to  the  slaves.  Soon 
after  Mr.  B.'s  departure,  Charles  was  led  to 
hope  in  Christ.  But  the  instrument  which, 
according  to  bis  own  account,  was  divinely 
employed  especially  to  instruct  him  in  the 
true  nature  of  faith,  was  Luther's  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians." 
His  own  language  is,  "  I  now  found  myself 
at  peace  with  God.  I  saw  that  by  faith  I 
stood."  Only  a  few  days  after  this,  John 
wrote  in  his  diary  concerning  himself:  ''In 
the  evening  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a 
society  [of  Moravians]  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
where  one  was  reading  Luther's  'Preface  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'  About  a  quar- 
ter before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the 
change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through 
faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Chiist 
alone,  for  salvation.  I  then  testified  openly 
to  all  there,  what  I  now  first  felt  in  ray 
heart."  We  might  call  this  Apostolical 
succession,  had  the  term  not  been  so  much 
abused  in  its  application. 

"  To  the  principles  which  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  recognized  in  the  act  of  their  con- 
version, they  steadily  adhered  to  the  end  of 
their  lives."  For  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
had  the  former,  and  the  latter  for  ten,  been 
seeking  peace  without  finding  it.  Thus 
were  these  men,  in  this  view  at  least,  trained 
for  their  work  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  same  Hand  had  two  centuries 
before  perfected  the  chief  of  Reformers  for 
his.  They  all  thoroughly  learned  to  knoio 
and  feel  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  and 
not  by  works — that  we  must  renounce  our- 
selves and  fly  to  Christ.  It  was  during  this 
year  that  John  made  a  journey  to  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Moravians  at 
Herrnhuth  and  other  settlements.  During 
his  absence  he  met  many  pious  ministers 
and  others,  from  whom  he  gained  much  re- 
ligious instruction,  that  was  of  lasting  bene- 
fit to  him  and  his  brother  in  their  subsequent 
labors. 
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The  brothers  now  commenced  earnestly 
preaching  the  word  of  life.     At  this  time 
great  ignorance  and   formality  in   religion 
very    extensively    prevailed     in    England. 
Richard   Watson,   one    of   John   Wesley's 
biographers,    says,   "  Infidelity    began    its 
ravages  upon  the  principles  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes;  the  mass  of  the  people 
remained  uneducated,  and  were  Christians 
but  in  name,  and  by  virtue  of  their  baptism; 
while  many  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  were  banished  both  from  the 
universities  and  the  pulpits."    It  might  well 
have  been  presumed,  then,  that  when  these 
earnest  men  commenced  holding  forth  a  reli- 
gion of  faith  and  life,  they  would  meet  with 
violent  opposition  from  all  classes  of  society. 
The  churches  generally  were  closed  against 
them,  and  in  some  instances  their  lives  were 
greatly  endangered.     But  without  being  in- 
timidated, knowing  in  whom  wa?  their  hope 
and  their  help,  they  proclaimed  the  Gospel 
wherever  opportunity  offered,  and  from  day 
to  day.    They  also,  in  connection  with  their 
intimate  and  sympathizing  friend,  George 
Whitefield,  commenced  field-preaching.    On 
these  occasions  there  were  often  many  thou- 
sands collected  together  in  the  open  air,  and 
thus  the  Gospel  was  extensively  preached 
to  the  poor.     Gradually  churches  were  or- 
ganized, other  ministers  raised  up,  and  their 
work   extended   into   various   parts  of  the 
kingdom  and  beyond  it.     They  both  at  dif- 
ferent times  visited  Wales  and  Scotland,  and 
John  crossed  over  to   Holland   and  other 
places.      An   extensive   system   of   church 
organization  was  gradually  developed,  many 
hints  in  regard  to  which  John  had  derived 
from  the  Moravians. 

In  17G9,  a  beginning  was  made  to  send 
ministers  to  America,  whither  numbers  of 
their  converts  had  emigrated.  In  pursuance 
of  this  a  system  of  government  for  their 
ministers  and  churches  here  was  also  esta- 
blished. All  these  varied  and  extensive 
movements  John  shaped  into  an  organized 
system,  and  exerted  a  guardian  and  con- 
trolling power  over  the  whole.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  himself  busily  engaged  in 
preaching,  and  yet  found  time  to  write  many 
books  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

The  lives    of  these  eminent   men   were 
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strongly  expressive  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity to  beautify  and  elevate  our  fallen 
humanity.  They  eminently  sought  to  honor 
God  and  to  do  good  to  men.  They  some- 
times differed  in  their  views  as  to  policy, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  remind  each  other 
of  what  they  regarded  as  faults ;  but  even 
then,  they  were  ready  to  concede  to  one 
another  honesty  and  conscientiousness  of 
purpose.  In  some  comparative  observations 
on  these  two  brothers,  Jackson  remarks, 
"  They  entertained  precisely  the  same  views 
concerning  the  nature  and  importance  of 
true  religion,  and  the  manner  of  its  attain- 
men  .  Yet  their  characters  were  very  dis- 
similar. Charles  was  the  child  of  feeling 
and  emotion  ;  and  John  of  intellect,  who 
demanded  a  reason  for  everything."  Rev. 
Henry  Moore,  one  of  John's  biographers, 
as  regards  their  preaching,  says  :  *'  John's 
preaching  was  all  principles  ;  Charles's,  all 
aphorisms."  In  person,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  both  considerably  under  medium  size. 
Charles  was  married  in  1749,  and  lived  a 
happy  domestic  life.  John  married  in  1751, 
but  proved  to  have  made  a  very  unhappy 
choice.  At  length,  when  their  work  on  earth 
was  completed,  they  passed  away  in  a  good 
old  age,  in  the  peace  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
Charles  died  in  London,  March  29th,  1788, 
in  his  eightieth  year.  John  died  also  in 
London,  March  2d,  1791,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-sixth 
of  his  ministry. 

But  let  us  now  view  these  brothers  as 
Christian  poets.  Their  father  and  grand- 
father, together  with  their  brother  Samuel, 
and  others  of  the  family,  wei'e  known  to 
some  extent  as  writers  of  poetry.  This 
fact  would  seem  to  agree  with  the  saying 
that  poets  are  born,  not  made. 

At  a  very  early  day  in  the  public  career 
of  the  Wesleys,  they  published  a  hymn  book 
for  their  people,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  and  interspersed  with  composi- 
tions of  their  own.  Gradually  other  books 
appeared,  whose  hymns  were  wholly  their 
joint  production.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  as  they  chose  not  to  designate  the 
authors  of  the  individual  hymns,  some  dif- 
ficulty still  exists,  and  will  probably  always 
remain,  in  regard  to  a  few,  in  determining 


to  which  of  the  brothers  to  refer  their 
authorship.  Charles  distinguished  himself 
more  as  a  poet  than  John,  on  account  of 
the  extent  to  which  he  exercised  his  gift. 
And  yet,  when  their  hymns  are  compara- 
tively tested  by  a  judicious  standard  of  lyri- 
cal excellence, it  must  generally  be  admitted 
that  if  John  had  found  more  time  to  culti- 
vate his  poetic  talent,  he  might  at  least 
have  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  his  brother 
in  celebrity  as  a  hymnologist.  Though 
perhaps  not  greatly  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  first  elements  of  a  poet,  he  has  generally 
displayed  more  artistic  taste  and  fewer  ex- 
travagances of  expression.  It  is,  indeed, 
owing,  in  great  measure,  to  his  judgment 
and  discrimination  that  the  best  of  Charles's 
hymns  were  selected  and  revised  for  Chris- 
tian use.  It  would  doubtless  have  been 
better  for  the  merit  of  what  Charles  might 
have  written,  had  he  produced  far  less. 
He  would  then  have  been  able  to  improve 
the  literary  finish.  A  great  proportion  of 
what  he  has  written  will  fall  away  and  be 
forgotten ;  but  there  are  some  of  his  sacred 
songs  that  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  true  Christian.  They  express  so  much 
earnestness,  and  breathe  such  a  spirit  of 
piety,  that  the  devoted  one  will  always  sym- 
pathize with  them. 

The  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  amount  to 
several  thousands  in  number.  They  enter 
almost  every  department  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, experience,  and  practice.  During  the 
last  fifty  years  of  his  life  he  published,  in 
connection  with  his  brother,  and  separately, 
between  thirty  and  forty  volumes  of  sacred 
poetry.  Some  of  these  were  entirely  occu- 
pied with  distinct  subjects  ;  as  for  instance, 
"  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  Hymns  on 
the  Trinity,  Hymns  on  God's  Everlasting 
Love."  His  poetry  is  written  in  upwards  of 
thirty  different  metres.  Verse  was  "a  vehi- 
cle in  which  his  thoughts  flowed  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  especially  when  his  feel- 
ings were  excited."  "  It  was  in  devotional 
poetry  that  his  emotions,  both  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  found  their  most  natural  and  ap- 
propriate expression." 

There  is  found  among  the  hymns  of  the 
Wesleys  a  number  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man.    It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  discus- 
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sion  which  of  the  brothers  yjorformcd  tho 
labor  ofrendcriii^f  tlicse  in  Kn^'lish.  liut  it 
is  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  by  those 
who  have  made  it  a  subject  of  special  in- 
quiry, that  the  credit  belongs  to  John.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  visited  the  Moravians 
in  Germany,  and  was  conversant  with  their 
language ;  while  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Charles  understood  the  German  at  all. 
John  himself,  in  speaking  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  Moravians  on  the  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica, adds,  "I  translated  many  of  their 
hymns  for  the  use  of  our  own  congrega- 
tions." Besides  all  this,  Charles's  daughter, 
when  questioned  on  the  subject,  gave  it  as 
her  opinion  that  her  uncle  had  executed  all 
the  translations  from  the  German. 

These  translations  much  exceed  in  num- 
ber John's  original  hymns.  Watson,  in 
speaking  of  the  translated  hymns,  derives 
"one  from  the  Spanish,  '0  God,  my  God, 
my  all  Thou  art,'  &c.;  one  from  the  French, 
*  Come,  Saviour  Jesus,  from  above  ;'  and 
the  others  from  the  German  hymns  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Moravian  Churches."  Those 
from  the  German  have  generally  been  re. 
ferred  to  the  Moravians ;  but  it  is  known 
that  this  people  employed  many  Lutheran 
hymns.  The  two  glorious  hymns,  "Give  to 
the  winds  thy  fears,"  and  "  Commit  thou  all 
thy  griefs,"  are  both  from  one  German 
hymn,  '•'•  Bejielil  du  deine  Wege,"  by  Paul 
Gerhard,  who  was  a  Lutheran  minister,  and 
the  most  distinguished  hymnologist  of  Ger- 
many. The  excellent  hymn,  "Jesus,  Thy 
boundlesss  love  to  me,"  is  another  transla- 
tion from  Gerhard. 

Although  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
Charles  Wesley  did  not  translate  from  the 
German,  he  was  still  known  to  translate 
occasionally  from  other  languages.  It  is 
interesting  to  follow  him  further  to  the 
sources  from  which  he  largely  gathered  his 
materials.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  his 
poetical  works,  he  remarks,  "  Many  of  the 
thoughts  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Henry's 
Comment,  Dr.  Gell  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Bengelius  on  the  New  Testament."  Thus 
we  find  that  he  often  turned  the  discussions 
of  heavy  Commentaries  into  hymns,  some- 
times varying  very  little  in  their  general  ar- 
rangement.    To  many  it  may  be  acceptable 


to  be  irifrjrmed  that  Dr.  Bengelius,  to  whom 
he  acknowledges  indebtednefls,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Luthf^ran  divine,  eminent  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  who  died  in  17.02. 
Jackson  also  remarks,  that  "many  of  John 
Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  are 
translated  from  the  works  of  this  celebrated 
critic  and  expositor." 

In  the  Lutheran  Hymn  Book  we  find 
about  sixty  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  of  John's.  In  addition 
to  the  translations  already  designated,  the 
4.55th  hymn,  beginning,  "  How  happy  is  the 
pilgrim's  lot,"  is  from  the  pen  of  the  latter. 
The  8l)7th,  commencing,  "  Jesus,  Thy  blood 
and  righteousness,"  Mr.  Creamer,  the  author 
of  the  book  on  "  Methodist  Hymnology," 
tells  us,  "  is  a  translation  from  the  German 
of  Count  Zinzendorf,  embracing  twenty-four 
stanzas."  The  .S84th,  "I  thirst,  thou 
wounded  Lamb  of  God,"  is  a  transhation 
from  the  German.  Another  produced  by 
him  is  the  Morning  Hymn,  No.  C22,  "  We 
lift  our  hearts  to  Thee." 

Of  Charles's  hymns,  No.  .324,  "  0  love 
divine,  how  sweet  thou  art!"  and  No.  42.3, 
"  Love  divine,  all  love  excelling,"  are  full 
of  their  author's  energy  and  devotion,  and 
are  strongly  expressive  of  ardent  love  and  a 
longing  after  holiness.  Those  commencing, 
"Sinners,  turn,  why  will  ye  die?"  and 
"  What  could  your  Redeemer  do?"  are  parts 
of  the  same  composition,  of  sixteen  stanzas, 
founded  on  Ezekiel  18  :  31.  They  would 
not  readily  be  spared  from  the  hymn  books 
of  the  times.  The  hymn,  "And  am  I  only 
born  to  die  ?"  is  a  solemn  and  dignified  con- 
sideration of  the  great  work  of  life,  and  is  a 
general  favorite,  especially  from  the  third 
stanza.  Another,  in  a  kindred  strain,  is, 
"  Thou  God  of  glorious  majesty."  It  has 
been  said  that  this  was  written  while  stand- 
ing on  Land's  End,  the  southwestern  point 
of  England,  a  high  granite  cliff  running  out 
into  the  sea ;  and  that  the  circumstance  ac- 
counts for  the  figure  in  the  second  stanza. 
Among  others  of  this  author's  pieces  that 
have  become  well  known,  may  be  named, 
"  0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing ;" 
"Arise,  my  soul,  arise  ;"  "  Thou  great,  mys- 
terious God  unknown  ;"  "  Christ,  the  Lord, 
has  risen   to-day;"  "How  do  thy  mercies 
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close  me  rouad ;"  "  Draw  near,  0  Son  of 
God,  draw  near ;"  "Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake, 
awake."  It  must  suffice  to  make  simple  re- 
ferences, as  it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  de- 
sign of  these  articles  to  present  minute 
criticisms. 

As  the  reader  will  sometimes  find  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  authorship  of  hymns, 
as  here  given,  and  as  found  in  the  index  of 
his  Hymn  Book,  the  writer  deems  it  proper 
to  add  an  explanation.  The  original  list  of 
authors  for  the  Hymn  Book  was  prepared  by 
the  writer  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friend 
and  pastor.  Rev.  J.  McCron,  for  the  revising 
committee,  appointed  by  the  General  Synod 
of  1848.  Not  knowing  what  the  committee 
were  doing,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
Hymn  Book  as  it  then  was.  But,  behold, 
when  the  first  revised  edition  of  the  book 
left  the  press,  it  appeared,  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  all  who  understood  the  matter,  that, 
although  the  committee  had  substituted 
about  fifty  hymns  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
and  made  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  and 
a  considerable  addition  in  the  Appendix, 
they  had  overlooked  the  necessity  of  making 
a  corresponding  transfer  of  the  names  of 
authors,  but  left  them  to  stand  opposite  the 
old  numbers.  By  the  request  of  an  active 
member  of  the  committee,  the  writer,  in 
1851,  revised  the  whole  for  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion ;  and  again,  in  1854,  for  the  miniature 
edition,  at  the  request  of  the  publisher,  as 
the  corrections  made  in  the  first  revision  had 
not  all  been  faithfully  printed,  and  other 
erroi-3  had  crept  in.  The  committee  have 
also  made  some  corrections  and  added 
names.  The  48mo.,  or  miniature  edition, 
contains,  therefore,  the  most  reliable  list  of 
authors.  This  will  be  copied  into  other  sizes, 
and  will  from  time  to  time  receive  additions. 

Valatie,  N.  Y. 


Science  and  the  Bible. — Lieut.  Maury, 
of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington, 
in  a  lecture  in  New  York,  said,  "  I  have  al- 
ways found  in  my  scientific  studies,  that 
when  I  could  get  the  Bible  to  say  anything 
upon  the  subject,  it  afforded  me  a  firm  plat- 
form to  stand  upon,  and  another  round  in 
the  ladder  by  which  I  could  safely  ascend." 


(For  the  Home  Journal.) 

DEATH. 

I  HEAR  the  tramp  of  a  curbless  steed, 
As  he  rushes  by  with  furious  speed, 
I  feel  the  chill  of  his  quickening  breath, 
I  fear  to  look  up  at  his  rider,  Death. 

I  dread  the  flash  of  his  fiery  eye, 
And  closely  clasp,  as  he  hurries  by. 
My  beautiful  to  my  trembling  breast, 
I  yield  them  not  to  his  wild  behest. 

Far  off  in  the  mystic  olden  time, 

I  heard  him  named  in  the  nursery  rhyme. 

And  shuddering  thought,  as  the  winds  moaned  by, 

'Twas  the  reckless  steed  and  his  rider  nigh'. 

I  looked  in  each  face  of  the  loved  ones  near, 
But  gazing  my  forehead  grew  white  with  fear, 
As  a  whisper  deep  from  each  pale  lip  fell, 
"  O,  spare  thou  the  darlings  we  love  so  well !" 

But  a  laugh  rang  out  on  the  sighing  breeze, 
A  mocking  laugh,  our  blood  to  freeze  ; 
AVe  looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  household  pride — 
They  were  glazing  o'er  with  oblivion's  tide  ! 

I  saw  'mid  the  glare  of  the  festal  hall 
A  shadowy  vision,  grim  and  tall — 
He  stood  by  the  side  of  the  fairest  there, 
Till  his  icy  breath  swept  her  shining  hair '. 

But  wilder  still  poured  the  burning  song. 
Then  a  hush  fell  deep  on  the  listening  throng. 
And  a  wailing  sound  from  the  falling  lute. 
As  the  eye  grew  dim  and  the  cold  lips  mute  '. 

They  have  one  by  one  of  the  cherished  band. 
At  his  call,  gone  forth  to  the  spirit  land  ; 
He  hath  broken  the  links  of  affection's  chain, 
He  hath  severed  united  hearts  in  twain! 

I  caught  the  chill  breath,  but  'twas  not  for  me  : 
"  0  say,  what  now  is  thy  stern  decree  ?" 
The  form  that  I  clasp  to  my  writhing  heart — 
"  My  only  1  my  cherished!  thou  must  depart  1" 

I  stretch  out  my  arms  to  that  better  shore. 
To  the  loved  that  shall  brighten  this  earth  no  more ; 
With  drooping  brow  and  suspended  breath, 
I  await  thy  next  call — '  Is  it  mine,  oh  Death  ?" 
C.G.  D. 

LUTHEEVILLE  SEMINARY,  AugUSt  21,  1856. 


A  Child's  Death  was  never  more  sweetly 
mourned  than  in  these  lines,  by  R.  Sheridan: 

If  chance  a  violet  rear  its  purple  head. 
The  careful  gard'ner  moves  it  ere  it  blows, 
To  thrive  and  flourish  in  a  nobler  bed. 
Such  was  thy  fate,  dear  child. 
Thy  opening  such! 
Pre-eminence  in  early  bloom  was  shown. 
For  earth  too  good,  perhaps. 
And  loved  too  much — 
Heaven  saw  and  early  marked  thee  for  its  own! 


DROPS    OF    COMFORT. 
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DROPS  OF  COMFORT. 

IF  we  can  exercise  the  confidence  of  th^t 
little  child  on  the  sea,  wlio,  while  the 
ship  was  rocked  with  wild  fury  by  the  winds, 
said  serenely,  with  a  smile  on  its  lips,  but 
no  tear  in  his  eye,  "  My  father  is  at  the 
helm  I"  we  shall  never  be  disturbed  by  the 
clouds  and  storms  which  gather  around 
us.  Even  the  bitterest  afflictions  are  recog- 
nized as  blessings  when  we  know  they  are 
from  a  Father's  hand.  They  are  medicines 
necessary  to  our  health.  They  are  clouds 
to  shelter  us  from  the  dangerous  sun  of 
prosperity,  showers  to  refresh  us  in  a  sum- 
mer's noon.  What  is  a  picture  without 
shades? — Clouds  enrich  and  adorn  a  land- 
scape. Perpetual  sunlight  wearies,  and  the 
freshness  and  fragrance  of  a  dewy  evening 
are  hailed  with  gladness  after  the  "long 
sunny  lapse  of  a  summer's  daylight." 
Afflictions  are  siveet  to  the  Christian,  even 
when  the  heart  is  almost  bursting  with  grief, 
for  he  is  assured  that  the  pain  is  inflicted 
by  a  kind  Father,  and  for  the  profit  of  his 
child.  In  the  darkest  hour  he  hears  the 
precious  assertion — "Whom  the  Lord  loveth, 
he  chasteneth,"  and  the  entreaty,  "  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled."  When  we  are  in 
the  depths  of  poverty,  can  we  not  remember 
Him  who  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry, 
and  clothes  the  lilies  ?  and  shall  we  doubt 
his  willingness  to  minister  to  our  necessi- 
ties ?  When  we  are  homeless,  we  can  hear 
a  voice  whispering,  "  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  ?/oz(." 

If  we  are  friendless,  without  an  eartlihj 
friend,  do  we  not  read,  "  There  is  a  fi-iend 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  "  I 
love  them  that  love  me?"  When  we  are 
assailed  by  enemies — when  our  characters 
are  aspersed — our  motives  maligned — our 
conduct  vilified — our  best  efforts  condemned, 
may  we  not,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  say, 
"  Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect?" 

"  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness," 
and  there  are  sorrows  which  must  be  en- 
dured without  sympathy,  and  in  solitude ; 
but  is  there  a  grief  in  which  our  Father  will 
not  sympathize  ?  Is  there  a  sorrow  which 
cannot  be  whispered  in  His  ear  ?     "  Is  His 


ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear?"  "I3  His 
arm  ever  shortened,  that  He  cannot  save?" 
No.  There  is  no  sorrow  that  he  cannot 
cure,  no  wound  that  He  cannot  heal. 

Let  us  then  repair  to  our  heavenly  Father 
in  every  dark,  distressful  hour,  and  remem- 
ber that  He  said,  "I  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee."  And  shall  we  not  respond, 
"Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  I  desire  besides  thee." 


The  following  beautiful  and  aCFecting 
lines  were  written  by  Miss  Carrie  De  Valin, 
of  Baltimore,  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia, 
and  formed  a  part  of  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing letter  to  one  who  had  just  buried  a 
dear  sister.  The  person  referred  to  in  the 
following  was  Mrs.  Axx  Eliza  D.  Wood- 

BUKY. 

PARTING  WORDS. 

THOUGH  the  dust  must  sully  thy  hrow  so  fair— 
And  dim  the  sheen  of  thy  silken  hair — 
Though  it  quench  the  light  of  thy  lustrous  eye, 
And  its  shade  on  thy  sunny  lips  must  lie  1 — 
Life's  visions  gone  from  thy  silent  breast — 
Sleep  on,  beloved,  in  thy  dreamless  rest  1 

Though  we  miss  the  voice  who?e  music  fell 
On  our  restless  hearts,  like  the  soothing  spell 
Of  a  fount,  'mid  the  thirsting  flowers  at  play, 
At  the  noontide  heat  of  a  summer  day — 
Though  the   voice  is  fled  that  our  hearthstones 

blessed — 
Sleep  on,  beloved,  in  thy  dreamless  rest ! 

Thou  art  gone  with  the  rose  on  thy  youth's  fresh 

bloom, 
In  thy  bridal  robes,  to  the  cheerless  tomb, 
With  a  trusting  hope  at  thy  loving  heart. 
Of  a  starry  home,  where  the  words  '•  we  part"* 
Shall  haunt  no  more  thy  peacet'ul  breast  I 
Sleep  on,  beloved,  in  thy  dreamless  rest ! 

There  were  burning  tears  on  thy  pale  brow  shed, 
From  fond  hearts  wrung  that  had  inly  bled, 
As  they  watched  thee  so  frail  pass  sweetly  away, 
With  a  smile  that  still  brightened  thy  beautiful  clay. 
Thougli  yearning  hearts  mourn  for  their  purest  and 

best, 
Sleep  on,  beloved,  in  thy  dreamless  rest! 

To  the  spirit  land  thou  art  wandering  now, 
With  a  radiant  light  on  thy  upturned  brow, 
With  an  angel-guide  for  thy  trembling  wing, 
To  a  ransomed  throng  that  exulting  sing — 
A  welcome  for  thee  to  the  home  of  the  blest  I 
Sleep  on.  beloved,  in  thy  dreamless  rest ! 

*  -'AVe  met  but  to  pan— we  shall  meet  to  part  uo 
more  !''— Her  dying  words. 
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"SI    JE     TE    PERDS,     JE     SUIS    PERDU." 


A  MERCHANT  SHOULD  BE  AN 
HONORABLE  MAN. 

ALTHOUGH  a  man  cannot  be  an  honor- 
able man  without  being  an  honest  man, 
yet  a  man  may  be  strictly  honest  without 
being  honorable.  Honesty  refers  to  pecu- 
niary affairs  ;  honor  refers  to  the  principles 
and  feelings.  He  may  pay  his  debts  punctu- 
ally, he  may  defraud  no  man,  and  yet  he 
may  act  dishonorably.  He  acts  dishonor- 
ably when  he  gives  his  correspondents  a 
worse  opinion  of  his  rivals  in  trade  than  he 
knows  they  deserve.  He  acts  dishonorably 
when  he  sells  his  commodities  at  less  than 
real  value,  in  order  to  get  away  his  neigh- 
bor's customers.  He  acts  dishonorably 
when  he  purchases  at  higher  than  market 
price,  in  order  that  he  may  raise  the  mar- 
ket upon  another  buyer.  He  acts  dishonor- 
ably when  he  draws  accommodation  bills, 
and  passes  them  to  his  banker  for  discount, 
as  if  they  arose  out  of  real  transactions. 
He  acts  dishonorably  in  every  case  wherein 
his  external  conduct  is  at  variance  with  his 
real  opinions.  He  acts  dishonorably,  if, 
when  carrying  on  a  prosperous  trade,  he 
does  not  allow  his  servants  and  assistants, 
through  whose  exertions  he  obtains  his  suc- 
cess, to  share  in  his  prosperity.  He  acts 
dishonorably,  if,  after  he  has  become  rich, 
he  is  unmindful  of  the  favors  he  received 
when  he  was  poor.  In  all  these  cases  there 
may  be  no  intentional  fraud.  It  may  not  be 
dishonest,  but  it  may  be  dishonorable  con- 
duct.— Hunts  Merchants  Mayazine. 


"SI  JE  TE  PERDS,  JE  SUIS 
PERDU." 

The  idea  is  taken  from  the  device  on  a  seal.  A 
mariner,  with  his  ha)id  on  the  helm  (and  a  stormy 
sea)  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  single  star.  The  motto, 
•'  Si  Je  Te  Perds,  Je  Suis  Perdu," — "  If  I  lose  thee,  Fm 
lost." 

SHINE  on,  thou  bright  beacon, 
Unclouded  and  free. 
From  thy  high  place  of  calmness, 

O'er  life's  troubled  sea! 
Its  morning  of  promise, 

Its  smooth  seas  are  gone. 

And  the  billows  rave  wildly — 

Then,  bright  one,  shine  on. 

The  wings  of  the  tempest 
May  rise  o'er  thy  ray, 


But  tranquil  thou  smilest, 
Undimmed  by  its  sway. 

High,  high  o'er  the  worlds. 
Where  storms  are  unknown, 

Thou  dwellest,  all  beauteous, 
All  glorious,  alone. 

From  the  deep  doom  of  darkness 

The  lighlning-flash  leaps, 
0"er  the  bark  of  my  fortune 

Each  mad  billow  sweeps; 
From  the  port  of  her  safety 

By  warring  winds  driven, 
And  no  light  o'er  her  course 

But  yon  lone  one  of  heaven. 

Vet  fear  not.  thou  frail  one, 

The  hour  may  be  near, 
Wlien  our  own  sunny  headlands 

Far  off  may  appear  ; 
When  the  voice  of  the  storm 

Shall  be  silent  and  past, 
In  some  island  of  haven 

We  may  anchor  at  last. 

But,  bark  of  eternity. 

Where  art  thou  now? 
The  tempesl-wave  shrieks 

O'er  each  plunge  of  thy  prow. 
On  the  world's  dreary  ocean 

Thus  shattered  and  lost — 
Then,  lone  one,  shine  on. 

If  I  lose  thee,  I'm  lost. 


MEXICAN  MILKMEN. 

ONE  of  the  curiosities  of  Mexico  is  the 
manner  of  selling  milk ;  instead  of  the 
neat  white  wooden  vessel,  or  the  spouted 
tin  can,  with  the  different  measures  hung 
upon  it,  and  the  rattling  bell-cart,  to  convey 
it  from  place  to  place  with  despatch,  or  an 
old  homespun-looking  negro  packing  it  about 
on  his  hard-crowned  head,  we  have  the 
animals  themselves  driven  from  door  to 
door  of  the  different  regular  customers, 
where  they  are  milked,  and  a  regular  stand, 
where  the  transient  patrons  are  supplied  by 
milking  it  into  the  vessels  in  which  they 
take  it  home.  Besides  a  drove  of  cows, 
with  the  calves  all  muzzled,  running  and 
bleating  after  them,  there  is  also  a  gang  of 
goats  and  asses  driven  along,  that  people 
may  suit  themselves  to  quality  and  price, 
as  also  their  different  tastes — for  which 
there  is  no  accounting. 


The  greatest  misfortune  of  life  is  old  age 
without  the  remembrance  of  virtue. 


|j0me  Circle, 


CHRISTMAS  AT  HOME. 

"Tlie  tidiiifTs  wliich  Iliat  iiifani  liriiifrs, 
Are  not  for  coiiqnorors,  or  for  kings  : 
Not  for  tlie  sct^plrc  or  the  brjiiid, 
For  crowned  hcjid,  or  red  rif,'l]t  liand. 
But  to  the  contrite  and  the  iuckW, 
The  sinful,  sorrowful,  and  weak: 
Or  those  vvho,  vviih  a  hope  Kulilime, 
Are  wiiiliiif^  for  the  J^ord's  good  time. 
Only  for  those  tlie  aniicls  sing, 
'AH  glory  to  our  iiew-liorn  Kiiip, 
And  peace  and  !;ood-will  unto  men, 
Hosanua  to  our  God  I   Amen  1'  " 

Miss  Laxbon'. 

THERE  are  some  things  which  never 
grow  old — never  lose  their  freshness 
and  heauty.  The  bow  in  the  cloud  is  as 
beautiful  now,  as  when  it  first  spanned  the 
sky  as  the  bright  seal  of  heaven.  Its  fair 
fringe  upon  the  retiring  storm-cloud  is  hailed 
anew,  and  still  whispers  to  the  heart  of  man 
an  assurance  of  grace  and  love.  The  stars 
are  as  keen  in  their  sparkle,  and  the  sky  as 
lovely  in  its  blue  expanse,  as  when  they  first 
hung  over  Eden.  And  so  this  season  is 
hailed  by  old  and  young,  with  hearts  and 
faces  that  are  flushed  and  gleam  with  joy. 
We  have  heard  the  story  of  Mary  with  the 
infant  Messiah  in  her  arms,  from  earliest 
childhood.  It  was  sung  over  our  cradle. 
Our  memory  of  earth's  first  joys  is  asso- 
ciated with  Christmas  greetings.  Some  of 
the  brightest  gleams  of  our  youthful  home, 
come  from  the  social  gatherings  and  inno- 
cent joys  of  Christmas.  And  still  we  feel 
our  hearts  glow  with  kindly  greetings,  and 
a  sacred  joy  at  the  return  of  this  religious 
home-festival — ■ 

"  So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 
Or  lei  me  die  !" 

T.  S. 


THE  EPIPHANY. 

"They  saw  the  young  child,  with  Mary  his  mo- 
ther, and  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures, they 
presented  unto  him  gifts." 

How  gaily  seems  the  sun  to  rise 
On  christening  days,  and  days  of  birth; 

Whether  he  smile  in  summer  skies. 
Or  faintly  warm  the  wintry  earth  I 


BriL'hl  are  tlie  drcam«  he  drives  away, 
And  bright  the  promise  of  that  day; 
All  charms,  all  gifts  of  love  an;  there. 
Love  breather  in  all  the  fragrant  air. 

Oh  haste  we  then  to-day  to  greet 
Him  who  is  horn  our  glorious  King; 

Of  gold  and  myrrh,  and  incense  swccl, 
Your  treasures  to  His  cradle  bring. 

The  Virgin  .Mother  waiting  by, 

Your  offering  scans  with  earnest  eye; 

Angels  and  saints,  with  jealous  heed. 

Watch,  if  you  bring  your  best  indeed. 

And  He,  the  Holiest.  Humblest  One, 
Making  as  though  He  could  not  sec,— 

Yet  is  His  eye  all  hearts  upon; 
O  may  He  find  some  good  in  me  I 

A  poor,  weak,  wayward  soul  is  mine, 

Yet  own  I.  Lord,  thy  saving  sign; 

Thou  seest  me  daily,  how  before 

Thy  gracious  footsteps  I  adore. 

Fain  vcould  I  there  my  stores  unfold. 
And  of  the  gifts  thy  love  hath  given, 

One  heart  restore  of  virgin  gold, 

One  prayer,  like  incense,  seeking  heaven  ; 

One  drop  of  penitential  love, 

Fragrant  and  dear  to  God  above; 

Yet  bitter  in  the  mouth  as  gall. 

Fain  would  I  bring  thee:  'tis  mine  all. 

O  blessed,  who  with  eyes  so  pure. 

Have  watched  thy  cradle  day  by  day, 
Thy  look  may  in  their  hearls  endure, 

Brightening  their  dim  and  weary  way! 
Blest,  whom  sweet  thoughts  of  Christmas  tide, 
Through  all  the  year  may  guard  and  guide. 
As  on  those  sages  journeying  smiled 
In  dreams,  the  Mother  and  the  Child. 


GUSMAN;  OR,  THE  SOX. 

Translated  from  Chateaubriand. 

BY    E.    B.    S. 

YOLTAIRE  has  furnished  us  with  another 
Christian  character  in  the  Son.  He  is 
neither  the  docile  Telemachus  with  Ulysses, 
nor  the  haughty  Achilles  with  Peleus,  but 
he  is  a  young  man  full  of  fire  and  enthu- 
siasm, whose  passions  are  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  religious  principles,  and  whose  in- 
clinations are  tempered  by  gentleness  and 
forbearance.  Alzire,  notwithstanding  the 
unnaturalness  of  the  characters,  is  a  very 
attractive  play :  we  see  drawn  as  upon  a 
chart,  the  Christian  morality  which  elevates 
it  above  the  vulgar  code,  and  it  is  iu  itself 
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a  divine  poetry.     The  peace  which  reigns 
in  the  soul  of  Alvarez  is  not  alone  the  peace 
of  nature.    Let  us  suppose  that  Nestor  would 
seek  to  moderate  the  passions  of  Antilo- 
chus  :  at  first,  he  would  relate  examples  in 
the  history  of  children  who  have  been  ruined 
because  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  parental 
advice  ;  then,  giving  some  general  maxims 
upon  the  inexperience  of  youth  and  the  wis- 
dom of  age,  he   would   crown  his  remon- 
strances with  a  eulogy  upon  himself,  and  a 
sigh  after  the  days  of   olden   time.      The 
influence  which  Alvarez  employs  is  of  an 
altogether  different  kind ;  he  casts  into  for- 
getfulness  his  hoary  locks  and  his  paternal 
authority,  and  speaks  only  in  the  name  of 
religion.     His  endeavor  is  not  to  deter  Gus- 
man  from  any  private  or  aggravated  crime; 
he  counsels  him  in  an  enlarged  charity,  and 
in  every  virtue — a  celestial  humanity  as  it 
were,   brought   down   from  heaven  by  the 
God-man,   and  which   never  had  an  abid- 
ing-place upon  this  earth  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity.      Indeed,  Alva- 
rez  commanding  his  son  as  a  father,  and 
requiring  his  obedience  as  a  subject,  is  a 
most  beautiful  lesson  in  morals,  and  as  far 
superior  to  the  morality  of  the  ancients  as 
the   Evangelist   surpasses  the  dialogues  of 
Plato  in  the  instruction  of  the  virtues.  Achil- 
les wounds  his  enemy,  and  insults  him  after 
having  conquered  him.    Gusman  is  as  proud 
as  the  son  of  Peleus ;  pierced  with  blows 
from  the  hands  of  Zamor,  expiring  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  losing  at  the  same  time 
an  adored  wife  and  the  command  of  a  vast 
empire,  behold  and  listen  to  the  sentence 
which  he  pronounces  over  his  rival  and  his 
murderer,  brilliant  triumph  of  religion,  and 
of  paternal  example  over  a  Christian  Son. 

Gusman  to  Zamor : 
«  Now  learn  the  difference  with  thy  faith  and  mine: 
Thine  bids  thee  lift  thy  dagger  to  my  throat — 
Mine  can  forgive  the  wrong,  and  hid  thee  live." 

And  to  what  religion  belongs  this  high 
morality  and  this  death?  It  reigns  here 
as  a  splendid  fact  or  beautiful  truth,  su- 
perior to  all  poetical  ideality.  When  a 
truthful  ideal  is  presented  to  us,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  ;  it  is  recognized  instantly  by 
all  good  and  great  minds.  Voltaire  is  very 
ungrateful  to  have  calumniated  a  worship 


which  has  furnished  him  (as  an  author)  with 
his  best  title  to  immortality.  This  verse 
which  he  has  written  should  have  recalled 
him  to  himself:  it  originated  undoubtedly  in 
an  involuntary  inspiration  of  approval  and 
of  admiration. 

What  then!  true  Christians  inherit  all  the  virtues! 
They  are  born  to  command. 

And  let  us  add,  that  the  best  things  of 
genius  fall  also  to  their  portion. 


f  Imii(jMs  bx  \\t  €\m\^  %mx. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 

BY   HENRY   WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW. 

SOMEWHAT  back  from  the  village  street, 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  countiy-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall, 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all,— • 
"Forever — never  I 
Never — forever  1" 


Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands. 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk  who,  under  his  cloak. 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  I 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, — 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever !" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door, — , 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever  I" 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever  I" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared  ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — 
"  Forever — never  1 
Never — forever !" 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed  ; 
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O  profious  liours  !  O  golden  prime, 
Ami  afiliii'iice  of  love  and  lime  ! 
J''iVen  US  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever  1" 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  carnc  fortli  on  her  wedding  night; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow  ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer. 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 
"  Forever— never  1 
Never — forever !" 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fied, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"  Ah  !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  ?" 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever! " 

Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  ail  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear, — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here  I 
The  horologe  of  eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, 

"  Forever — never! 
Never — forever!" 


A  WARNING  VOICE   TO   MOTHERS. 


BY   DR.   H.    HUPFELD. 

MOTHER,  watch  that  child  with  care, 
If  you  would  it  happy  make; 
Ev'ry  fault  teach  it  beware, 

Ev'ry  evil  way  forsake. 
Pluck  each  noxious  weed  you  find. 
In  the  garden  of  the  mind  ; 
Flowers  then  will  there  abound, 
Spreading  fragrance  all  around. 

Teach  it  to  be  just  and  kind. 

All  to  love,  and  all  endear ; 
Bid  it  ever  bear  in  mind. 

Goodness  makes  us  happy  here. 
If  you  wish  it  lovely  grow, 
Seeds  of  virtue  early  sow  ; 
Blossoms  then  will  cheer  your  sight, 
Worldly  frosts  can  never  blight. 


Cheerful  patience  early  teach  ; 

Chase  away  each  scowl  you  see; 
And  if  pride  its  heart  should  reach. 

Teach  it  true  humility. 
Ever  let  the  thought  abide, 
Sinful  is  all  foolish  pride, 
Withering  oft,  despite  your  art, 
Noblest  feelings  of  the  heart. 
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It«  temper  curb  withoat  delay, 

Never  angry  let  it  be; 
If  ill-natured,  then,  I  pray. 

Teach  it  amiability. 
Bid  it  ne'er  the  truth  fomake, 
Nor  a  single  prornine  break; 
Never  let  it  see  in  you 
What  you  would  not  have  it  do. 

Let  it  know  of  that  kind  Friend, 

Who  protects  it  night  and  day; 
Needful  comforts  He  will  send, 

If  it  will  but  love  His  way. 
Teach  it  act  a  Christian's  part, 
Bid  it  give  the  Lord  its  heart, 
AVarn  it  with  your  latest  breath. 
Sin's  sure  hire  is  pain  and  death. 

Mother,  watch  that  child  with  care, 

If  you  would  it  happy  make; 
Ev'ry  wrong  teach  it  beware. 

Never  once  the  right  forsake. 
Nature  us  this  truth  doth  show, 
Few  on  it  a  thought  bestow, 
'•  As  the  twig  is  bent,  we  find 
So  will  be  the  tree  inclined." 
Baltimore,  November,  1856. 


ABIDE  IN  ME  AND  I  IN  YOU. 

THE    SOULS   ANSWER. 

THAT  mystic  word  of  thine,  oh.  Sovereign  Lord! 
Is  all  too  pure,  too  high,  too  deep  for  me  ; 
Weary  of  striving,  and  with  longing  faint, 
I  breathe  it  back  again  in  prayer  to  thee. 

Abide  in  me,  I  pray,  and  I  in  Thee, 

From  this  good  hour,  O  leave  me  never  more ; 
Then  shall  the  discord  cease,  the  wound  be  healed ; 

The  life-long  bleeding  of  the  soul  be  o  er. 

Abide  in  me— o'ershadow  by  thy  love. 

Each  half- formed  purpose  and  dark  thought  of  sin; 
Quench,  ere  it  rise,  each  selfish  low  desire, 

And  keep  ray  soul  as  thine,  calm  and  divine. 

As  some  rare  perfume  in  a  vase  of  clay, 
Pervades  it  with  a  fragrance  not  its  ow^n — 

So,  when  thou  dwellest  in  a  mortal  soul, 
All   heaven's   own   sweetness    seems    around    it 
thrown. 

The  soul  alone,  like  a  neglected  harp. 

Grows  out  of  tune,  and  needs  that  hand  divine; 

Dwell  thou  within  it,  tune  and  touch  the  chords, 
Till  every  note  and  string  shall  answer  thine. 

Abide  in  me :  there  have  been  moments  pure, 
When  I  have  seen  thy  face  and  telt  thy  power; 

Then  evil  lost  its  grasp,  and,  passion  hushed. 
Owned  the  divine  enchantment  of  the  hour. 

These  were  but  seasons  beautiful  and  rare; 

Abide  in  me— and  they  shall  ever  be  ; 
I  pray  thee  now  fulfil  my  earnest  prayer, 

Come  and  abide  in  m^.  and  I  in  Thee. 

H.   E.    B.   S. 
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LAST  OF  THE  Patriarchs.  By  Rev.  J. 
Gumming,  D.D.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
Dr.  Cumming  is  so  universally  and  favorably 
known  to  the  readers  of  religious  books,  that 
the  simple  announcement  of  a  work  from  his 
pen  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  for  it  a 
prompt  and  an  extensive  sale.  For  after  all 
the  flippant  criticisms  of  the  wiseacres  about 
his  style,  bombast,  &c.,  and  the  sage  remarks 
of  the  scholastic  doctors,  that  he  is  not  pro- 
found and  consistent,  or  that  he  is  too  discur- 
sive and  fanciful,  he  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar writers  of  our  age.  And  until  these  car- 
pers can  show  practically  their  competency  to 
give  the  jDublic  something  better,  their  super- 
cilious cavillings  will  pass  for  what  they  are 
worth.  The  learned  may  say  what  they 
please.  Gumming  is  a  man  of  genius,  and 
what  is  more,  he  consecrates  his  genius  to  the 
glory  of  God.  His  works  abound  in  gems  of 
thought  that  sparkle  on  almost  every  page. 
The  present  work  is  an  illustration  of  Divine 
Providence,  from  the  beautiful  and  touching 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Joseph.  It  is  a  book 
full  of  suggestions  adapted  to  the  old  and 
young,  and  if  rightly  read  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  reader  wiser  and  better.  T.  S. 

The  Last  Times.  By  J.  A.  Seiss,  A.M. 
Published  by  T.  Newton  Kurtz.  We  have 
given  this  book  a  careful  perusal,  and  con- 
sulted some  half-a-dozen  of  other  authors, 
maintaining  the  views  of  Brother  Seiss  on  the 
Second  Advent,  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  Millennium  ;  and  after  a  careful  and  an  im- 
partial investigation,  we  are  unable  to  adopt 
the  views  of  these  momentous  themes  which 
to  our  brother  seem  so  clear  and  indisputable. 
Once  I  was  disposed,  most  enthusiastically, 
to  embrace  the  interpretation  of  prophecy, 
so  dogmatically  assumed  by  the  Literalists ; 
but  latterly  it  is  different.  The  more  I  look 
at  it,  the  more  serious  and  insuperable  ap- 
pear the  difficulties  in  the  reception  of  the 
pre-millennial  advent  of  Ghrist,  and  the  con- 
comitant and  consequent  doctrines  of  the  first 
and  second  Resurrections,  with  the  interven- 
ing literal  reign  of  a  thousand  years.  And 
yet,  I  do  not  the  less  devoutly  and  joyfully  an- 
ticipate the  coming  of  my  Lord.  It  is  a  fallacy 
in  the  reasoning  and  pious  admonitions  of 
these  literalists  with  which  I  have  no  patience, 
that  unless  we  adopt  their  ideas  of  the  Second 
Advent,  we  cannot  watch  for  our  Lord's  com- 
ing, as  we  are  so  often  commanded  to  do  in 
the  New  Testament.  One  would  suppose 
that  all  the  anti  literalists  must  necessarily  be 
foolish  virgins,  with  no  oil  in  their  lamps,  to 
be  terrified  by  the  sound,  "  Behold  the  Bride- 


groom cometh,"and  to  have  the  door  of  heaven 
shut  in  their  face.  I  am  sorry  that  brother 
Seiss  has  been  betrayed  into  this  dogmatism. 
The  book  would  be  more  likely  to  convince,  if 
freed  from  these  repellent  points.  The  fact 
that  a  man  has  spent  half  a  score  of  years  in 
studying  the  matter  does  not  warrant  the  as- 
sumption of  being  right;  otherwise,  every  mis- 
conception of  Divine  truth,  that  has  grown 
through  years  into  some  gigantic  form  of  error, 
might  plead  infallibility.  Our  brother,  I  think, 
might  have  spared  those  warm  and  impas- 
sioned appeals  to  us,  poor  sinners,  who  cannot 
receive  his  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent. 

This  work,  however,  is  ably  written,  and  is 
fuUof  materials,  elaborated  by  patient  thought, 
and  confirmed  by  learned  authorities.  All  who 
study  this  subject  should  have  this  work. 

T.  S. 

The  Lady  Angeline.  By  Louis  L.  Noble. 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York,  185(3. 

This  is  one  of  those  little  volumes  of  poetry 
tliat  now  flood  the  country  in  such  numbers, 
that  find  their  way  to  every  library,  often  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  noble  company  of  bards 
that  have  long  since  sung  their  song  and  de- 
parted. We  will  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
some  good  in  these  poetlings;  but  like  Gratia- 
no's  reasons  it  is  "  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid 
in  two  bushels  of  chaff — and  when  you  have 
them  they  are  not  worth  the  search,"  when 
the  masters  of  old  have  flung  wide  to  the 
world,  with  lavish  hand,  their  richest  jewels. 
This  poem,  in  its  poetic  measures,  its  thought, 
and  its  diction,has  no  glaring  faults,  and  as  a  very 
natural  accompaniment  it  has  no  great  beauties; 
its  merit,  if  it  has  any,  is  entirely  negative — it 
does  not  offend  and  it  does  not  please.  The 
Ballads  that  are  found  in  the  same  volume  are 
somewhat  better,  but  too  much  in  imitation  of 
Tennyson  to  add  much  to  the  fame  of  their 
author. 

Etymological  Dictionary  of  Family  and 
Ghristian  Names.  By  Wm.  Arthur.  Shel- 
don, Blakeman  &  Go.,  New  York,  1857. 

This  is  something  that  those  curious  con- 
cerning their  descent,  and  the  manner  in  which 
their  family  received  its  name  have  often 
wished  for.  It  will  also  be  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  philologist.  It  opens  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Import  of  Family 
Names,  full  of  instructive  and  amusing  facts, 
showing  by  how  trivial  circumstances  the 
choice  of  many  of  our  family  names  has  been 
determined.  The  composition,  however,  is 
very  faulty,  being  thrown  together  without 
order,  and  in  a  very  careless  and  disconnected 
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manniT.  Tlio  Dictionary  is  very  full  and  com- 
plete, and  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  family 
library. 

Life  in  Israel.  By  Maria  T.  Richarws. 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York,  1807. 

Scott  wrote  what  are  called  historir;al  novels. 
Mrs.  Richards  writes  what  we  might  in  ana- 
logy style  a  BiMical  novel — an  attempt  to 
make  clear  those  point.s  in  the  hi.story  of  Israel's 
wanderings,  and  to  develop  those  (]nalities  in 
the  great  character  of  that  time  upon  whiedi 
the  Bible  dwells  but  lightly;  with  what  suc- 
cess might  easily  be  projjhesied  :  it  is  a  fail- 
ure. The  style  is  difl'use,  and  loaded  with 
epithet,  the  attempt  at  Bible  phraseology  is 
unhappy,  and  the  whole  work  is  aimless.  We 
give  two  extracts  as  instances  of  her  descrip- 
tive and  her  conversational  styles.  Speaking 
of  Jerusalem,  she  says,  "  Splendor  was  her 
dazzling  sceptre,  when  tlie  eastern  sun  il- 
lumined lier  marble  palaces,  and  lit  up  her 
golden  temple;  and  beauty  was  her  robe  and 
diadem  when,  hushed  in  the  silence  of  moon- 
light, she  listened  to  the  music  of  the  brooks 
that  sang  their  low  song  at  her  feet." 

"  '  Surely,  it  must  be  a  delight  to  thee  to 
look  upon  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  with  their 
wondrous  wealth  of  fine   gold,'  said  Azariah, 


'and  to  know  that  thou  hast  thyself  (-pent  many 
years  in  bringing  it  from  afar  to  beautify  the 
Lord's  house.  '  It  surely  is  a  joy  unto  me,'  an- 
swered Benjamin.  '  Five  times  have  I  left 
my  country — yea,  even  my  wife  and  children, 
by  the  space  of  three  years  at  a  time,  to  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  bring  the  gold 
of  Ophir  unto  David  and  Solomon.'"      , 

Princii'I-es  and  Peactices  op  Baptist 
CiiUROHES.  By  Francis  VVaylanu.  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  &  Co. 

This  work,  from  one  of  the  able«t  writers 
of  our  country,  is  intended  to  present  a  dis- 
tinctive view  of  Baptist  denominations,  in  their 
belief  and  practice.  Whilst  the  Vxxjk  is  de- 
signed specially  for  Baptists,  there  are  dis- 
cussions upon  preaching,  and  pastoral  duiies, 
which  may  profit  ministers  of  every  denomi- 
nation. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Christian.  By 
Dr.  Rauch.     Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Phila. 

These  discourses,  originally  addressed  to 
students,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  general 
reader.  They  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

T.  S. 
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Thanksgiving  Day. — The  day  set  apart  by 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  to  be  observed  as  a 
day  of  Thanksgiving  to  God,  viz.,  Thursday, 
November  20,  was  generally  observed  by  the 
religious  community  of  this  city.  There  were 
exercises  in  most  of  the  churches,  business 
was  generally  suspended,  and  the  day  ob- 
served as  a  religious  festival.  In  St.  John's 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Mayer's,  after  an  able  and 
impressive  discourse  by  the  pastor,  a  collection 
was  lifted  in  behalf  of  the  Orphan's  Home  at 
Pittsburg,  and  the  liberal  sum  of  §14S  was 
obtained.  In  St.  Matthew's  Church,  New 
Street,  a  union  meeting  of  the  congregations 
of  Revs.  Baker,  Stork,  and  Hutter,  was  held, 
when  the  three  congregations  listened  to  an 
interesting  and  edifying  discourse,  eminently 
appropriate  to  the  day,  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Luther  E.  Albert,  of  Germantown.  The 
congregation,  which  was  large,  appeared  un- 
usually interested  in  the  exercises,  and  doubt- 
less realized  the  eminent  utility  and  propriety 
of  this  and  all  similar  observances.  H. 

New  Lutheran  Church. —  On  Sunday, 
November  16,  a  new  Lutheran  Church  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  in  Dillsbin-g, 


York  County,  a  flourishing  little  town,  situate 
on  the  State  Road,  between  Gettysburg  and 
Harrisburg.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Focht  is  pastor 
of  the  congregation,  through  whose  persevering 
and  selfdenying  labors  the  church  has  been 
built.  The  consecration  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Kurtz,  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
residue  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  erection 
of  the  building  was  subscribed.  This  is  the 
first  Lutheran  house  of  worship  erected  in  the 
village.  May  it  prove  a  blessing  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  in  it  may  many  souls  be  converted 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  H. 

"The  Church-going  Bell." — We  learn, 
with  pleasure,  from  the  Independent  Press, 
published  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  that  the  Lu- 
theran Church  at  that  place  has  been  supplied 
with  a  first-class  bell.  We  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  article  in  the  Press,  and 
are  glad  to  find  a  pleasing  reference  in  it  to 
the  Lutheran  pastor  in  that  place:  '"On  us  the 
sound  of  the  church-going  bell  has  a  most 
soothing  influence.  Other  bells,  for  other  pur- 
poses, we  hear,  but  they  scarcely  arrest  a 
passing  notice ;  but  how  ditferent  the  Church 
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Bell — bow  its  solemn  tones  bring  to  our  memory 
our  boyish  days — how  often  have  its  tones 
arrested  and  turned  our  steps  to  the  old  and 
ivy  turreted  village  church  on  the  hillside — 
and  how  sacred  were  its  sounds  as  we  softly 
trod  o'er  the  grassy  mound  of  the  grave  that 
contained  the  remains  of  a  beloved  companion, 
and  as  the  burning  tear  rolled  down  our  cheek 
have  we  turned  aside  to  greet  the  venerated 
and  loved  pastor  whose  admonitions  and 
teachings  have  influenced  us  through  life. 

"  These  reflections  were  induced  on  hearing 
last  Sabbath  morning  the  bell  recently  erected 
in  the  cupola  of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical 
Church  of  this  borough.  This  addition  is  a 
desirable  one,  and,  we  believe,  completes  all 
the  arrangements  of  this  neat  and  convenient 
edifice. 

"  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  the 
Rev.  J.  Welker,  to  whose  untiring  exertions 
are  mainly  to  be  attributed  its  erection  and 
completion.  His  congregation  are  fully  sen- 
sible of  these  facts,  and  his  truly  Christian 
deportment  and  zeal  in  his  ministerial  calling 
have  created  an  attachment  that  is  hard  to 
sever.  There  is  a  prevailing  disposition  among 
his  congregation  to  induce  him  to  forego  his 
anticipated  removal  from  his  present  pastoral 
charge."  H. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Scholl. — It  affords  us  sincere 
pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that 
the  health  of  this  esteemed  brother  and  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Norristown,  which 
for  some  time  past  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired, is  again  so  far  restored  that  he  is  able 
to  resume  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry. 
Our  Church  and  Sunday-School  in  Norristown, 
through  the  eflbrts  of  Brother  Scholl,  and  the 
superadded  blessing  of  Heaven,  were  never 
before  in  so  prosperous  a  condition ;  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that  both  will  be  established 
on  a  sure  and  permanent  basis.  We  sincerely 
rejoice  in  these  tokens  of  good,  in  that  impor- 
tant and  interesting  field  of  Christian  labor. 

H. 

The  Amekican  Union. — From  an  able  and 
exceedingly  eloquent  address,  recently  deli- 
vered by  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract :  "  The  American  Union  is  a 
moral,  a  physical,  a  political,  a  commercial  ne- 
cessity, and  never  can  nor  will  be  dissolved. 
As  well  might  we  attempt  to  decompose  the 
great  element  of  nature  which  holds  together 
the  planets,  suns,  and  systems  of  the  universe, 
as  hope  to  sever  the  links  of  mighty  lakes  and 
rivers,  of  ever-extending  telegraphs,  railroads, 
and  canals,  of  free  trade,  of  intercourse,  of  in- 
terest, of  love  and  affection,  of  the  glories  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which 
must    forever    bind   together    the   American 


Union.  Indeed,  when  we  look  upon  the 
American  Revolution,  the  framing  of  our  Con- 
stitution, the  addition  of  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Oregon — our  ever-extending  area, 
products,  and  population — our  triumjihs  in  war 
and  peace — we  must  be  blind  to  the  past, 
and  close  our  eyes  upon  the  fulfilling  realities 
of  the  future,  if  we  cannot  perceive  and  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  a  higher  than  an 
earthly  power  still  guards  and  directs  our  des- 
tiny, impels  us  onward,  and  has  selected  our 
great  and  happy  country  as  a  model  and  ulti- 
mate centre  of  attraction  for  all  the  nations  of 
the  world."  H. 

The  Temperance  Cause. — The  receipts  of 
the  New  York  Temperance  Society  for  the 
past  year,  from  donations,  amounted  to  $13,018. 
Five  persons — Erastus  Corning  and  E.Delavan, 
of  Albany  ;  Charles  Butler,  of  New  York ; 
Gerritt  Smith,  of  Madison  County,  and  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Schenectady,  gave  $1000.  The  whole 
amount  was  expended  in  the  publication  of 
Temperance  papers  and  other  documents. 

Statue  of  Melanchthon. — The  Stockholm 
journals  state  that  the  proposals  for  erecting  at 
Wittenburg,  in  Prussia,  a  statue  of  Melanch- 
thon, by  the  side  of  that  of  Luther,  was  so 
favorably  received  in  the  Swedish  capital  that 
thousands  of  persons  immediately  subscribed 
to  the  object. 

Chapel  to  the  Memory  of  Luther. — The 
German  Journal  of  Frankfort  states  that  a 
subscription  limited  to  three  kreutzers  (about 
fifteen  centimes)  to  each  person,  has  been 
opened  at  Worms  for  the  construction  of  a 
Gothic  chapel  in  that  town,  in  honor  of  Luther, 
and  of  his  Protest  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

Rev.  Spurgeon,  the  celebrated  London 
preacher,  is  expected  to  visit  this  country 
shortly. 

Dying  Testimony. — Among  the  last  words 
of  John  M.  Clayton  were  the  following :  "  I 
wish  every  man  who  has  ever  known  me  to 
be  assured,  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  my  only  and  blessed  Saviour." 

Error  Corrected. — In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  July  number,  by  Rev.  D.  Garver, 
on  Cemeteries,  an  error  inadvertently  occurred, 
which  the  writer  requests  to  have  corrected. 
The  Greek  word  should  be,  and  was  so  writ- 
ten :  Kotjuaai,  to  sleep.  The  word  was  mis- 
printed in  the  article,  page  215. 

Deferred  Articles. — "A  Pilgrimage  to 
Washington's  Tomb,"  an  interesting  article, 
by  Rev.  T.  T.  Titus,  has  been  unavoidably 
crowded  out.  We  have  it  in  reserve  for  the 
January  number.  We  have  been  obliged,  like- 
wise, to  omit  an  interesting  narrative,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Wenzel. 
This  will,  also,  appear  in  due  season.       H. 


